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At the late meeting of the National Education Association in 
Denver, under the presidency of Dr. Butler, the party of Correla- 
tion had the field, in a series of elaborate papers prepared by 
nine of the most distlnglshed disciples of Herbart. The result 
was the most conspicuous revelation of the almost insuperable 
difficulties besetting the entire scheme of Correlation. Of 
course, the bottom question is; — around what center shall we 
correlate? Here the group parted in the middle. One portion 
represented by Col. Parker and Prof. Jackman stoutly demand 
that nature-study shall be the center of unification. President 
De Garmo and the McMnrry's protest against this heresy and 
declare for the Humanities. 



President De Garmo, In his criticism of Col. Parker, really 
sets forth the radical difficulty at the root of any scheme 
of concentration and correlation — when he says; — "to 
make the philosophical unity of knowledge the principal of 
concentration it is necessary to have an adult philosopher 
to teach and an infant philosopher to learn. It is a physical and 
economic impossibility to prepare 200,000 philosophers, more or 
less, to do the teaching; and it is a psychical impossibility to 
produce any infant philosophers to do the learning." The point 
of departure in correlation depends on the philosophic system of 
the correlation and, until philosophers agree, the yawning 
chasm that opened at Denver between the disciples of the new 
departure will neither be bridged nor filled up. Meanwhile, If 
the few branches of knowledge are well taught and the boys and 
girls trained to walk in the great high-ways of character, 
Intelligence, and doing the republic will abide. 



embosoms the life of every child. President De Garmo's " adult 
philosopher" is what common folks call God Almighty, who 
presides as the great Educator of the universe. Whether any 
pedagogic expert can transfer this operation from the uncon- 
scious life of the child under divine guidance, to his own Normal 
School and out of the nutritive elements of every department of 
knowledge, to say nothing of the entire environment of human 
life, concoct a correlated feast on which not " the child " abstract 
but every American boy and girl shall be fed, may seem a 
feasible undertaking to some. Of course, if there is no God, no 
Holy Ghost, no " light that enllghteneth all men," and no Provi- 
dence in life ; if man is the highest development of intelligence in 
the universe and the pedagogic expert the summit of man ; all 
this can be done. Otherwise, it would perhaps be the part of 
wisdom not to anticipate too much from this new departnre. 



Ever since the meeting of superintendents at Cleveland, last 
winter, the cry has gone forth that United States Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. W. T. Harris, on that occasion, by the exercise 
of " grand strategy", switched off the "committee of fifteen" 
from Its peculiar vocation, the discussion of " Correlation," to 
quite another view of elementary instruction. Leaving the group 
of its disciples, with Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler at their head, 
to the only recourse of a mild protest of the committee and a 
" thundering all round the sky " as an afterthought, the grand 
strategist aforesaid, in the brisk controversy of the last few 
months, appears to have succeeded- in demonstrating several 
things. First ; — that probably he is better acquainted both 
with the philosophy and pedagogics of Herbart than any of his 
critics. Second; — that the only undue advantage taken of his 
opponents at the convention was that which always happens when 
a great, all-round man is let loose among a crowd of highly- 
trained and very positive experts. Third ; — that the " conclusion 
of the whole matter" is that, under the euphonious titles, " Con- 
centration," " Unification," " Co-ordination," and » Correlation," 
a considerable number of our leading educators have tackled the 
most difficult question that has yet come before the educational 
public, viz. ; how best to educate nine-tenths of American school 
children who leave school before the ages of twelve or fourteen? 



Of course, there is a profound truth at the bottom of this 
contention. Every child, by virtue of his divine-human nature, 
has within himself that most mysterious faculty of receiving the 
myriad impressions from the universe amid which he lives, 
appropriating to himself, in due measure, whatever is essential to 
his present growth and holding in reserve for its own time and 
place what is now unnecessary. Here is Correlation, Concentra- 
tion, Unification going on from the cradle to the grave, as 
irresistible and inexplicable as the operations of visible nature. 
This is the •' divinity that shapes our ends;" the Providence that 



The vital difference between the vast majority of experienced 
elementary educators and the group of accomplished and 
scholarly experts in pedagogy known as the Herbarttans, seems 
to be that the former take into account the great controlling fact 
that the people of the United States have established the American 
common school and now support It with a view to that good 
American citizenship which requires the best possible manhood 
and womanhood for its evolution. While, therefore, a correct 
philosophy of child-nature and a method of instruction that can 
do the most for the child in the brief period of his schooling are 
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greatly to be desired, yet the grand outlook should be towards 
that training of the mental, moral, artistic and executive faculty 
that will meet the Just demands of American' society. This idea 
is put with great force in the remarkable report of Dr. Harris ; 
accompanied by the most philosophical and practical discussion 
of the relative value of elementary school studies in American 
educational literature. On the contrary, the group of educators 
who flocked to the banner of correlation declare, that progress is 
only possible in the direction of a more thorough study of child- 
nature, especially in the mysterious realm where mind and body 
unite ; and in such a grouping of studies around vital centers of 
knowledge as will enable the teacher, under a very few general 
heads, like Bacon, to take all knowledge in tow in the training of 
the average child. 



Our Critic. 



i. 

The two states that still contend for the first honors in the . 
establishment and development of the common school have 
during the past year, taken, each, an important step forward in 
regard to the qualifications of teachers. Massachusetts, after 
more than half a century of experimenting in the State Normal 
School and Teachers' Institute business, reinforced by a perpetual 
agency of experts, with, probably, at present the most effective 
system of town and rural school supervision in the country, with 
* a score of city training schools, college and university professor* 
ships of pedagogics ; President Eliot of Harvard all the time on 
hand " ready to be offered " as chief educational crank-turner for 
the Commonwealth ; has very sensibly concluded that it is high 
time to stop teaching green school boys and girls in pantalets 
the three R's in the ten State normal schools. A recent law pro- 
vides that after a fixed date, only graduates of a high school 
course or its equivalent shall be admitted to these institutions. 
As every child in Massachusetts is now entitled to a free high 
school education, the least that could be demanded of State normal 
students is this qualification; especially as the average high 
schools in three-fourths the towns in Massachusetts is probably 
not on a par with the higher grammar school grades' in the cities. 
But it is a good step forward, and we trust the Legislature will 
not be scared by any " shrieks of locality " into the repeal of the 
law. New York, if we are rightly informed, has moved in the 
same direction, by a statute providing that every teacher shall 
have had at least one year's normal preparation. It strikes us 
that the Massachusetts scheme gets nearer the difficulty, by 
raising the admission test to the normal school. As long as boys 
and girls can step from an average country district school into a 
state normal and, after two years study of common school 
branches, receive the State certificate as qualified to teach, 
Brother Paine of the Peabody Normal College would seem to be 
justified in his persistent assertion that the great want of the 
American common school teachers is not new methods of teach- 
ing, but more knowledge of the few simple elements which every 
boy and girl is bound to know on peril of posing as an 
ignoramus. 

II. 
Perhaps the most significant of tile multitude of gatherings, 
great and small, select and promiscuous, that have kept the 
homo-staying citizens of the " Hnb " agog during the recent sum- 
mer months, was the First National Conference of the colored 
women of America in the closing days of July. Here, for the 
first time in American history, could be seen an audience of 



several hundred women, in dress, manners, and general public 
appearance, fully up to the average presentation of a similar 
assembly of their sisters in white. Certainly, in its literary 
aspects, the speaking and reading of papers, the convention was 
thoroughly respectable ; the essay of Mrs. Cooper, of Washing- 
ton, taking rank in breadth of thought and fit expression with 
the best on the platform of the great convocation of notable 
women last winter in Washington. With few exceptions the 
talk and actions of the body went direct to the mark and the 
result was the formation of a league of the colored women of the 
country for the general uplift of the four million of American 
women of this race. 

It was significant that these women looked chiefly to education 
for their relief from the undeniable disabilities of their present 
condition, and to the mental, moral and r« ligious, industrial and 
home training of their own sex as the most potent factor in 
solving what is still called the race problem. As for a race prob- 
lem ; in a republic like ours, with what the old western Judge called 
" the most heterogeneous population " gathered under one govern- 
ment on the face of the ear .h, the less said the better. A problem 
far more dangerous than this is at our doors ; — how to educate 
three-fourths the American people into intelligent, honest and 
effective American citizenship. Horace Mann put this, as every 
other educational problem, In his own epigrammatic style, when 
he said, " In past ages the great nations of the world have rid 
themselves of their refuse population by war, pestilence, and 
famine. As that is no longer possible, we must now either edu- 
cate, the lower orders of mankind or live with them" The most 
marvellous fact in human history must have been apparent to 
every spectator of that assemblage In Boston ; that these women 
were all the descendants of a race who, less than three hundred 
years ago first appeared in this country as a ship-load of pagan 
savages and slaves, and is now only thirty years out of an estate 
that even its defenders must acknowledge was an enforced pro- 
longation of perpetual childhood* No other people on earth can 
point to such a record. In view of this our colored sisterhood 
may reasonably " thank God and take courage " In their noble 
adventure at the education of their people into a citizenship of 
which the republic need not be ashamed. 

III. 

Perhaps the most senseless habit, of wide prevalence, especially 
in the new graded schools of our southern states, is the electing 
a man or woman of assumed superiority as the principal of a 
group of schools or the superintendent of a village or city system, 
and then shutting him up to the charge of the higher grade in 
the building, or the high school, with no opportunity even to 
know what is going on in the regions below, and no chance for 
even occasional supervision of the system for which he is held 
responsible. We recently visited a city of ten thousand people 
which had established a general school system, and built school- 
houses of more than average conveniences ; and then shut up Its 
half-dozen principals and the superintendent to the teaching of 
one room, without the slightest opportunity of knowing by actual 
inspection what was going in the different departments below. 

Of course, in this case, these half-dozen people received in 
their rooms the result of all the blunders, inexperience and wilful 
" tricks and manners " of a score of tributary school-rooms. 
Bach of them " led a dog's life" in trying to do an impossible 
thing; overcome all the crudeness, disorder and ignorance that 
came up to him from below, and send out upon the community a 
class of a few dozen youths thus unfitted for the university of 
life. It is amazing that sensible people do not discover what a 
wasteful, shiftless and destructive business this is 
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Resume of Elementary Education 
in Japan, 

By JOHV W1JIB, D.D., F.T.L., Tokyo Anffi^j0pam4$4 Collie. 



RELIABLE authority declares that of the Japanese a larger 
proportion can read, write and compute than of any other 
of the world'a peoples. 
Little is known of education in Japan during the first thousand 
year* of the nation's existence; but since A. D. 270 the chronicles 
inform us the country has had a more or less systematized educa- 
tion under government supervision. 

In A. D. 284 Chinese Literature, the classics of Japan, was 
introduced into the country. In 552 Buddhism came in from 
China through Corea; and religion and education were revolu- 
tionized. Learned Chinese settl d in the country. Japanese in 



Count Old 
Japan's First Minister of Education — 1871-4 

large numbers went to China for study and returned to fill high 
governmental positions. China for a thousand years was to Japan 
what Europe and America are to her now. 

During the ten years subsequent to A. D. 675 school organiza- 
tion and methods of instruction, we are informed, underwent im- 
provement and a university was established at Kyoto, the capital. 
During the twenty years following A. D. 785, school systems 
were again changed and education flourished. For three hundred 
years after A. D, 1159, through the incessant clan wars following 
the adoption of military government, education greatly declined. 
Upon the establishment of feudalism by the Toku-gawas and the 
location of their military capital at the present Tokyo in 1598, 
there ensued two centuries of peace, and a revival of learning 
began which has continued to the present day. 

The Japanese Mediaeval schools were of three kinds. First, 
the Diamyo schools, or schools of the feudal lords. These were 
established and supported by the territorial governments and 
designed for the instruction of the youth of the higher military 
classes. Next were the District schools maintained by the high 
officials of the diamyo and devoted to the education of the lower 
military classes, and, at times, other classes. These two classes 
of schools had a uniform course of instruction. Throughout the 
country there were also private schools. These were without 
governmental oversight and without uniformity in course of 



study. Some of both kinds of schools remain to the present 
time, having at the fall of feudalism and the restoration of the 
Imperial rule passed Into corporations that modernised their 
organization and modes of instruction. In the Japan Middle 
Ages the school houses and teachers were generally the temples 
and priests of Buddhism; although numerous lay teachers 
gathered pupils in private houses. 

The course of instruction comprised military tactics, Chinese 
and Japanese writing, Chinese literature and Confucian morals. 
Modern education in Japan had its Genesis during the Dutch 
tradal monopoly at Nagasaki in the seventeenth century . As early 
as 1856 a Foreign Language School flourished in Tokyo. In 
1863 Rev G. F. Verbeck, who in 1859 had come to the country as 
a missionary of the Reformed Church in America, was invited by 
the government to open a school at Nagasaki. Subsequently the 
educational center was transferred to Tokyo where, at one time, 
Dr. Verbeck had associated with him twenty-four foreign 
teachers, giving courses in English, French, German, Russian 
and Chinese. The Doctor was the active head of Foreign 
Education in Japan for over ten years. 

The present National System of Elementary Education may be 
said to have shaped itself in 1871-2 when a new department of 
education was established, an educational code promulgated, the 
empire districted, the celebrated Imperial speech on education 
delivered and a commissioner despatched to America and Europe 
to inspect and study educational methods. 

It was in 1878 that Dr. David Murray came from the United 
States to Japan as educational adviser to the government, a 
sphere of labor distinct from Dr. Verbeck's. The impress of his 
hand was soon felt by the Department. The result of Dr. 
Murray's contact with Japan was the initiation of a school 
system whose growth has been phenomenal. Japan must ever 
esteem Verbeck and Murray as the fathers and founders of her 
new education. 

Japan has now an educational system mobt inclusive ranking 
among the world's best. At one end is the Froebel Kindergarten, 
at the other the University. Between, the Lower and Higher 
Elementary schools, Middle and Higher Middle schools; Deaf 
and Dumb, Blind, Technical and Professional schools. The two 
grades of elementary schools correspond to the American primary 
and high schools respectively ; and the two of middle schools, to 
the seminaries and colleges. During the last fifteen years the 
Department of Education has granted over ten millions of 
dollars for school purposes exclusive of fees which are now 
charged in every grade. 

Elementary schools were located throughout the empire in the 
ratio of one for every six hundred of the population. Their 
control was vested in school district boards of managers. Schools 
were of two grades, — the first for children between six and nine 
years of age, the second for those from nine to thirteen. Each 
course was divided into eight classes with appropriate subjects 
and continued six months, while the total length of the two 
courses was eight years. The whole expense of the system In- 
cluding erections and outfit was thrown upon the districts. It 
soon became apparent that the burden was too heavy for the 
people and the national treasury had to come to their aid. During 
the seven years the plan was in vogue the General government M^ 
distributed among the schools three million dollars. 

In 1879 the government abolished the district plan and put in 
its place town and village schools managed by town or village 
committees. The expenses were met from four sources, — school 
fees, town or village school rates, ordinary local taxes and gov- 
ernment educational grant, only normal graduates could be 
employed as teachers. The length of the courses of study was 
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left largely optional with the committees. Itinerant teachers 
were appointed to reach the outlying settlements. These ar- 
rangements proved unsatisfactory ; and in the following year the 
government returned to the District plan and added a compulsory 
law. About this time the employment of a considerable number 
of foreign teachers gave tone to the elementary schools as well 
as the higher. Teachers* institutes arose, school inspectors, 
local and general, were provided and regulations touching the 
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Marquis Saionji 
Present Minister of Education — Apptd. 1894 

moral character of teachers issued by the government. The 
schools comprised three grades with a total of courses covering 
eight years. 

In 1886 the Imperial Government itself underwent changes, and 
by 1890 the whole edu< ational machinery was remodeled to sub- 
stantially what it is at the present day. Under this revision 
towns or villages must erect school buildings, including gymnasia, 
to accommodate all children therein of school age. The n umber 
of buildings and sites are fixed by the provincial governors in 
consultation with municipal authorities. Where a village is too 
poor to maintain a school it is united with another. For the 
maintenance of schools there are, first, school fees. If these 
cannot be paid in cash, kind or labor may be substituted. In 
cases of indigence and absolute inability all fees are rem.tt d. 
The next source is local town or village taxes. Shoul I all these 
prove inadequate a subsidy is given by the provincial government 
whose treasury is reimbursed by the Department of Education. 
Kindergartens and deaf and dumb and blind schools are now 
generally supported from local resources alone. 

Schools are of two grades,— ordinary elementary and higher 
elementary inclusive of trades schools. School age is fixed from 
six to fourteen. Holidays are not to exceed ninety days per 
annum excluding Sundays, save by special permission of the 
Minister of Education. Attendance Is enforced till the conclusion 
of the ordinary elementary course. Committees for the examina- 
tion of text-books are provided for who shall recommend to the 
Minister of Education, without whose approval no book can go 
into the schools. Hours of instruction are definitely prescribed 
and the duties of local and general Inspectors strictly defined. 
Every thing new in appliances and methods, European or Ameri- 
can, is known, tested, adopted or rejected. At the present 
moment the whole catalogue of text-books is being revised. 



Officials from the Minister down are selected solely on the ground 
of fitness. 

In the ordinary elementary schools the subjects of study ere 
reading, writing, arithmetic, composition with gymnastics and 
morals. The last is explained in the "Regulations" as "the 
cultivation of the conscience of the chiidren, the inculcation of 
filial piety, brotherly love, kindness, faithfulness, politeness, 
courage, respectfulness, frugality. The spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism shall be specially awakened. The duties toward the 
state shall be pointed out as well as social sanctions — and the 
sense of honor, so that children are induced to refine their man- 
ners and improve their character. Teachers, being themselves 
examples to the children, shall endeavor to imbue them with 
moral principles and to influence them by their conduct." The 
optional subjects are Japanese, geography and history, drawing, 
singing and handiwork. 

In the higher elementary schools the course embraces the same 
subjects in advanced degree plus a foreign language and the 
elements of commerce and agriculture. 

Besides the governmental system numerous private elementary 
schools flourish throughout the country supported by private 
contributions. It is quite the rule also for donations and bequests 
to be made to the local authorities for use in the government 
system. At present there are about four millions of children in 
the schools of Japan, and about twenty thousand infants in the 
kindergartens. 

Japan's first Minister of Education, 1871-4, was Mr. Takato 
Oki, now Count Oki. The Count has filled the office twice since, 
1888-5 and 1891-2. There have been eleven Ministers in all. The 
present incumbent, Marquis Saionji, has had charge but a few 
months. 



Left and Right- Hand Drawing. 



By LIBERTY TAD1*. 



IT is with pleasure I speak of the most recent addition to the 
curriculum of the Industrial Art Schools — the right and left- 
hand drawing. No one can see the results of this work with- 
out being impressed with its value as a medium for the education 
of the individual — the perfect results produced, the simplicity of 
the work, the almost instant product of balance and symmetry, 
the almost visible development in various directions most to be 
desired In the education of the hand, the eye and the mind, 
impress the most skeptical. Blackboards have been placed in 
each department of the school; every session all the pupils in 
each room take turns working about five minutes with each hand, 
a few exercises being done with both hands working in unison. 

In the school in which I first introduced this work, two years 
ago, many of the pupils are now able to use the left hand quite as 
well as the right. Improvement is also shown in other directions, 
the co-ordinating of one set of muscles invariably influencing the 
rest; the hands, the eyes and the mind are also exercised to a 
much greater degree than is possible when using them only 
partially, hence a more symmetrical whole is the product; the 
pupils stand straighter, hold their heads more erect and level — 
in a word, they have more understanding. Many educators, 
scientists, and doctors have expre-sed their hearty good- will at 
the method, anything saving wear and tear of mind and matter 
appealing to them directly. Much time and energy is saved to 
pupils working this way ; their understanding of things being 
quickened, they have less drudgery to go through to obtain 
facility. 
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The work is chiefly, and before anything else, to be desired for 
its disciplinary value as ait educational method, apart from its 
practical value, in that It cultivates judgment,* proportion, 
symmetry and fitness. Drawing on the blackboards the children 
also take exercise ; the work is done on so large a scale that they 
have to move about, no small work being allowed. The children 
avoid habit of peering at lines, shortening their focal length. 
This is one of the great troubles in drawing, reading or writing 
as usually followed in schools. In many instances much damage 
is the result to sight. Too many children wear spectacles in 
these days. One of the most strictly enforced rules in the Indus- 
trial Art School is that children must sit up and keep their heads 
level in doing all work. 

Many people are at first inclined to doubt the value of left-hand 
work. If it can be done with the right, why do it with the left? 
they say. Why waste time that might be given to something else? 
These questions are natural and at first seem right, but very little 
thought makes one realize that in many trades, especially the 
ones requiring skill of hand, both hands are used, and the more 
skilled the left hand the better the workman. Biology, also, 
teaches that the more the senses are co-ordinated in the individual 
the higher the type. The right hand is also influenced through 
sympathy. I claim better results from the right hand, working 
the left also, than from the right hand working alone, in the 
same space of time." 



That Eighth Grade Girl. 

By M L. 

IT is an awkward age with her, and she isn't altogether pre- 
possessing ! 
She is just beginning to " do up her hair," She has recently 
begun to affect a €i style." The spirit of self adornment has 
dawned upon her. She Is too tall, too ungainly, and, alas, too 
self conscious to be any longer a child, and so excusable for all 
shortcomings. But, poor girl, neither has she acquired that 
poise or grace of womanliness that belongs and will, we trust, 
come a little later to her. 

She isn't very lovable ; and she isn't interesting to teach — at 
least not as interesting as she was a few years ago, when school 
was her whole thought-world. It really does take considerable 
grace to like that eighth-grade girl, and not feel irritated by her, 
rather than drawn to her. 

But did you ever think, teacher, that, unsatisfactory as she is 
to you, she is, in spite even of a certain assumed insolence, more 
unsatisfactory to herself? And will not that give you a little 
courage in your own dealing with her? 

Tou see, she is just beginning to put away childish things ; she 
doesn't romp and play any more, more's the pity, because she is 
" such a great girl.'* 

Neither is she " great girl" enough yet to be received into full 
membership with the older sisters and the mother of the family. 
They don't quite want her ; she's rather in their way. And, worst 
o' all, she has no resources in her own life ; she can't read to her 
own improvement yet; she has no introspection; she can't 
reason ; she has no plans, no life purposes. 

The poets have written most touchlngly of this as the period of 
standing " where the brook and river meet," and we like to quote 
it when the young girl chances to be sweet and beautiful, of gocd 
taste, of innate good breeding, and best of all, with a wise 
mother to guide her through this trying time, and direct her 
towards the higher life opening out before her. 



But God help the utterly lonely life of the common girl at this 
period. With her, it is not so much blending of brook and 
river waters, but rather a washing away of all the timbers, save 
one, of the raft upon which she has all her life long stood secure. 
There is a great, broad sea before her, her one foot hold \& 
Insecure, everybody is pressing forward, and she stands alone in 
the flood, uncertain, nn poised, half afraid. 

And this is very likely her last year in school. The world is 
pressing very hard and fast upon her ; self adornment, entertain- 
ment — these are her fullest motives. Restlessness her hardest 
taskmaster. 

"Love of the best" is the fiend that begins to harry her, 
though it is hard to recognize it as such in her crude demonstra- 
tions. 

Never in her life has she, almost never again will she, so need 
a loving, firm, sympathetic friend as now. 

She stands now a strong, fretful energy ; and that energy must 
discharge itself. 

Arithmetic and Geography cannot fill the restless beating to 
and fro of that girl's awakening nature ; she is not wise enough 
to guide herself ; nobody quite understands her, or quite wants 
her either in the home or in society ; she has no place just yet. 

Now the dear, little energetic five-year-old-enthuslast may be 
sweeter to work with; she may be more responsive; but, 
teachers, nowhere along the line Is there a pupil who so needs 
your love and directive force as this awkward, crude and unlovely 
eighth grade girl. 

She is beginning to read, perhaps, for herself; then be sure 
she needs your guidance there. She will read love stories ; then 
do not lay out for her a course in history or abstract essay : but 
call her attention to some of the sweetest kinds of love stories, 
where the young men and women love the true in each other, and 
where the author thinks aloud through them. 

She is beginning to adorn herself, not suspecting that her 
crude attempts are grotesque rather than decorative. Do not 
crush this In her — nor attempt to. Notice these signs in her; 
commend them : then guide her in the lines of " good taste." 

You are very sure to find in this eighth grade girl, synchro- 
nous with the outbreak of self adornment, a beginning of 
interest in the adornment of her home, her own room. And the 
probability is, that these will be as crude as her expressions of 
self adornment, 

Then why not just here, drop the arithmetic now and then, 
and talk of home making and home decoration. Talk of 
pictures that are good, and of chromos that are bad. Talk of the 
art of picture hanging — right heights. (Who is it says she 
wants to know nothing more of a woman if her picture cords are 
too short?) Talk of groupings ; talk against family portraits ! 
and show the laws of unity between frame and picture subject. 

Help that girl some way to see a tasteful home ; she is quick ; 
she will assimilate ; and you are not only helping her through a 
restless, lonesome period in' her life; but you are preparing her 
in the best ways for the woman life that already travels fast 
to meet her. 



Educational Publishing Co. : — 

Copies of "Drawing Simplified " came yesterday for which 
please accept my hearty thanks. The system impresses me as 
being the most practical of any that I have examined. I intend 
to recommend it to our board for adoption. I shall advise a co;y 
of each book to be placed in the hands of each teacher and a text- 
book for each pupil of the two grades in our Grammar 
Department. 

W. F. Du Bois, Coudersp ,rt, Pa. 
Digitized by VjVJOV l\^ 
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Language. 

By CORA B. WHEELER 



HAVING estimated the amount of work to be accomplished 
daring the term, one must plan the week's work in language 
with reference to technical grammar and general written 
work. 

Four written lessons, which may include one lesson in punctua- 
tion, letter-writing or business forms, construction of sentences 
for drill in using the part of speech at present studied, and a 
composition, with special reference to paragraphing, will prob- 
ably cover the requisite amount in the beginning. 

These lessons may be taken from the text books, numbered I, 
II, III, IV, and placed upon the board where the pupils may 
notice them Monday morning. When the period for language 
arrives, these' lessons are carefully explained by the teacher, 
every point made clear, and full directions for preparation 
given. 

The pupils understand that they are to complete their written 
work, either at home or at school, % bef ore Friday. 

The class may be divided into two sections, and at the period 
for recitation, one division is instructed in technical work, or 
recites, while the other division writes. 

All papers are left at the teacher's desk when completed and 
she corrects them as soon as possible after they are received. 
They may then be copied neatly into blank books and so kept as 
best specimens of the pupil's efforts. 

If preferred, they may be written, the first time on the left 
hand page of the blank book, where they may be corrected and 
then re-written upon the right hand side. 

Friday may be devoted to a general review, or, as some prefer, 
the period may be taken for written work; the review being 
given daily, at recitation time. 

I have found that this method of conducting written lessons 
has the advantage of stimulating pupils to excel. 

It is understood that those pupils only who have the four 
lessons neatly, accurately and satisfactorily completed before 
Friday are to receive an excellent mark. 

A term may be profitably devoted to this method. 

Later in the year, it seems advisable to devote a certain amount 
of time to discussions, in order to train the pupils in the expres- 
sion of their thoughts. 

Language should receive particular attention in each study. 
Each recitation should be a good language lesson. 

An excellent plan for review of a given subject is to place the 
topics upon the board, asking those who are informed upon the 
first topic to signify it by uplifted hands. From these select one 
to question the class. When the correct answer is given the 
questioner is seated and the one who answers, questions the 
class upon the next topic and so on, until the subject is com- 
pleted. Should two opinions be held, in regard to one subject, 
encourage discussion — it will prove beneficial and if the oppor- 
tunity is frequently given will lead to confidence and improve- 
ment in expression. An exercise in selecting parts of speech is 
essential to progress. 

Have the pupils rule their papers into the number of parts to 
correspond with the number of parts of speech studied; writing 
the names of the parts of speech over the columns. 

From a given paragraph, have the pupils select the parts of 
speech, writing them in the proper spaces. 

Go over the work with them, explaining carefully. Correct 
and review another day. 

Emphasise the importance of good language at all times, 



Should the teacher discover a pupil's weak point in expression, 
or hear an ungrammatical speech where unexpected, she should 
make a note of the pupil's need and find an opportunity to give 
the correct form. 

The teacher should be careful of her own language for her 
pupils will study her. 



In the Autumn Days. 

By TEBE8A GLASHBKN. 



vTrjxy-i 



Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower —but if I could understand, 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 

— Tennyson. 

IN September and early October quite a little work may yet be 
done with the blossoms that are still with us. 
The Composite family may now be easily studied as we can 
find abundant members. The family is very easily recognized 
and is the largest in the world. 

The principal characteristics will have been studied in the 
spring with the dandelions and robin's plantain. 

The children will note that there is usually a head composed of 
many closely crowded flowers, although at first sight to the 
uninitiated the head seems to be one flower, and quite likely will 
be called so at first by the pupil. 

The heads are of various sizes from the single large one of the 
dandelion to the smaller several ones of the yarrow. Perhaps it 
will be well to give the terms strap shaped and tubular flowers. 
They will find examples of the former in the dandelion and of the 
latter in the thistle. When these two kinds are united as in the 
daisy or sunflower, they are called ray and disk flowers. 

The pupils will be interested in finding, by aid of microscopes 
perhaps, the parts of these tiny blossoms which make up a head. 
But they can usually be seen without a magnifier. These 
flowers have stamens and pistils. A bee coming to one can feed 
leisurely from the many nectar cups, while one of these flowers 
alone would be so small as scarcely to attract his attention. 

This is the plant's economy for the bee thus fertilizes many 
blossoms while on one head. " Union Is strength" for the daisy 
as for the state, and the little composites have found their co-op- 
erative system answer so well, tbat late as was their appearance 
upon earth they are generally considered at the present day, to be 
the most numerous family both in species and individuals of all 
flowering plants. 

Then their means of disseminating their seeds causes them to 
widely spread. Every child has blown the downy puff of the 
dandelion " to see if his mother wants him," and enjoyed seeing 
it float away. 

The asters and golden-rods have airy sails which bear them 
away, while the stick-tights attach themselves to some convenient 
object and are scattered abroad. 

Aside then from their beauty this family is well worth studying 
for its many surprises. In early spring, Nature poured her 
treasures so abundantly into our laps that we could not give 
them the individual attention we should have liked, but in the 
autumn there are fewer plants in flower, so a careful study of the 
Composites will be found interesting and profitable. 

The asters are too numerous to study minutely. If a few can be 
classified and their general attributes noted it will be sufficient 
without burdening the pupils' minds with too many names. J^et 
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the children learn Bryant's beautiful poem, "The Death of the 
Flowers." 
We shall find 

u In every woodland way 
The sunlight tint of Fairy Gold." 

For every roadside is decked with the feathery plames of 
golden-rod. As there are over eighty species of it in the United 
States, we can hope to study but two or three of the most 
common ones noticing their chief differences. 

The thistle may come in for some attention and its soft down 
calls attention to its manner of propagating itself. Perhaps 
some one who has read " Little Men," will remember for what 
«' Tommy " used them. 

One of the prettiest members of this family, blossoming in late 
summer, Is the chickory. 

" Smile thy dear blue eyes 
Nor only — nearer to the skies— 
In upland pastures, dim and sweet,— 
But by the dusty road 
Where tired feet 
Toil to and fro, 1 ' 

says Margaret Deland. 

The head consists of strap-shaped flowers. Not only is it an 
exceedingly sweet little blossom, making the fields of autumn gay 
with its " dear blue eyes," but it also has useful properties. The 
Egyptians used it as food and it sometimes is used in the making 
of salads. 

Other plants belonging to the Composite are the sunflower, 
both the wild and that so commonly found in gardens, the 
elecampane whose great coarse yellow disks are at first sight not 
unlike the sunflower, and which we may see peering boldly at as 
from roadside and waste fields, the fall dandelions and the bur- 
marigold or beggar-ticks which have such an uncomfortable way 
of attaching themselves to one's garments. 

Then there are the daisies — black-eyed Susan (Rudbekia) the 
Yarrow and Mayweed. All these make an akene in fruit. When 
the limb of the calyx remains on the akene it is called the pappus, 
which means seed-down. 

These plants, if studied, will fix in the pupil's minds the charac- 
teristics of this large family and enable them to recognize mem- 
bers of it quite readily. 

One of the commonest of fall flowers is butter-and-eggs or 
toadflax (Llnarla Vulgaris) which grows abundantly along the 
roadside. A very interesting lesson may be had with this. The 
corolla is two lipped with a long spur. It has an orange colored 
palate and this, with the pale yellow of the rest of the flower, 
has given it its common name. Its odor is quite pronounced and 
is disagreeable to cattle. As it grows where they would be likely 
to graze, this odor is the plant's protection from destruction by 
them. The blue toadflax is also quite common and is much more 
dainty and delicate than its sturdier relative. 

The evening primrose is found quite late. The blossoms unfold 
In the evening, being then quite brilliant. Its color is yellow 
because as it opens mostly at night this color can be more readily 
seen then by the moth which carries its pollen to other pistils. 

Ask pupils to observe any other plants that open their blossoms 
at night, to observe their color and to see if they are visited by 
Insects, po not let it be true of any of your pupils that 

" A yellow primrose by the brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, — 
And it was nothing more." 



There is no flower at this time more beautiful or Interesting 
than the fringed gentian. If you are fortunate enough to count 
it among your collection, be sure it will give you an interesting 
lesson. Its sweet face is in itself an inspiration. 

" Thou blossom bright with autumn dew 
And colored with the heaven's own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night." 

Bryant's " Fringed Gentian " is a gem to be memorized. There 
is a charm in searching for this lovely blossom and it hides itself 
away as if aware of its charms. 

" The frosts were her condition, 

The Tyrlan would not come 

Until the North evoked it, 
* Creator! Shall I bloom?'" 

The closed gentian comes at this time but is not as pretty as the 
fringed. She jealously keeps her flowers closed to protect her 
precious organs within from the elements. 

In our zeal to utilize the flowers at this time we should not 
forget the grains and grasses. We may reap a rich harvest now 
in grains ! The oats, wheat and barley or rye can now be easily 
studied together with the corn. Teach pupils to readily distin- 
guish all the common grains. These resemble the grasses, in 
that the leaves are long, narrow, and usually parallel-veined. 
They have rough surfaces, the better to catch moisture. The 
flowers are compact and thus give many seeds, and are so 
arranged as to admit of wind fertilization. In the corn the veto- 
ing is parallel, the leaves long and narrow, and the staminate 
flowers at the top, thus allowing the pollen to drop below on the 
silk which is the pistil. 

" Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard, 
Heap high the golden corn ; 
No richer gift hath Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn." 

Perhaps the pupils will be interested in a debate as to which 
flower is the most appropriate as a National one, the Indian corn 
or the golden-rod. 

A little work may be done with ferns, but these are too hard 
for any but the oldest pupils. A box or tin shallow pan filled 
with moist earth and moss will prove a good growing place for 
ferns and it is always interesting to see them develop. Tou can 
raise, in the same place, toadstools, and study a few of their 
characteristics. 

Let pupils bring in cocoons now or worms and caterpillars that 
are nearly ready to spin. Tell them to notice upon what the crea- 
ture was feeding and give him some of it in his box. A cabbage 
worm has no especial beauty, yet it is interesting to see him at 
work upon a cabbage leaf. Farmers are always willing to supply 
specimens of this kind ! 

After the cocoons are spun put them in a cool place and give 
them some moisture. But there are very many common worms 
beneath our feet, well worth our attention. 

And all the time it is not technical terms that we are to give the 
pupil but a love of Nature. 

" If thy heart be right, then will every creature be to thee a 
mirror of life and a book of holy doctrine." 

The a ;tumn days are rich in opportunities i let us not neglect 
them. 
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Leaf and Fruit. 

By FANNY A. COM STOCK, BridgewaUr, Mass. 



Leaf. 

Parts (as to form.) Draw apple leaf. Describe parts. Apply 
terms blade, petiole and stipules. Think of leaves in which one or 
more of these parts are wanting. 

Structure. Examine leaf of "Live forever." Separate the 
thin skin from the part beneath. Is this epidermis present in 
other leaves? What parts show prominently on the under side of 
the dock and maple? Are they in all leaves? Describe the third 
element in leaf -structure, pulp. Use of each? 

Vetoing. Compare vein in g of beech and grass, drawing each. 
In which do the veinlets form a network? Call leaves that have 
no evident network parallel-veined. Draw veins of elm and maple. 
How many main ribs in each? Apply terms pinnately-veined and 
palmately-veined. Meaning of the words? What shape is char- 
acteristic of each method of veining? Other examples. 

Margin. Compare margin in lilac, elm, and oak, drawing 
each. Describe each. Apply terms entire, serrate and lobed. 
Other examples. 

Number of Parts in Blade. Compare birch, clover, rose, 
for number of parts in the blade. Draw each. Apply terms 
simple and compound. Compare arrangement of leaflets in rose 
and clover. Call such leaves pinnate and palmate. 

Arrangement. Draw a maple branch and an elm branch. 
Wbich leaves are opposite, which alternate? Did you ever see a 
different arrangement from either? 

Observe many leaves, aud bring lists of examples under the 
different points. Examine stipules of pea and pansy. Double 
function of stipules in magnolia and tulip tree. Notice leaves of 
meadow rue and Osmunda regalis, more than one compound. 
How tell a branch bearing opposite leaves, from a pinnate leaf? 
Bring examples and explain. Is the leaf of the yarrow simple or 
compound? Bring branches of pine, spruce, and cedar. How 
much is a single leaf? Adaptation of such leaves to their habit 
of life. 

Use of Leaves to the Plant. What gas taken in by the 
leaves? What office do leaves perform upon the water and 
carbon dioxide? To what organs in animals do they correspond? 
What gas do animals require to maintain their vital energy ? 
Plants need oxygen for the same reason. What is the chief 
waste product given off by animals in respiration ? Plants do the 
same. In the process just described, performed by the leaves, 
they answer to what organs in animals ? 

Autumnal Changes. If possible find by reading what causes 
leaves to change color in the autnmn. As dry leaves fall in 
autumn, examine the end of the leaf-stalk, and the place where it 



was attached. Notice the rounding surface where the new layer 
of cells has cut away the leaf-stalk. What deciduous trees hold 
their leaves through the winter ? 

Mount series of leaves illustrating kinds of veining, gradation 
of margin, kinds of compound leaves, and leaves serving special 
purposes. Mount also the leaves of the common trees. 

Literature Lowell, " To a Pine Tree." " The Birch Tree." 
" Modern Painters," Part VI, Chap. IV, V. 

The Fruit. 

Definition. Describe the growth of the apple. From what 
organ of the flower is it developed ? Contains what ? If only 
the core is the ovary, to what can you refer the pulp and skin ? 
Definition, The fruit is the ripened ovary with what adheres to it. 
According to this idea, how many plants produce fruit ? Apply this 
definition to many familiar plants, noticing how far it agrees 
with the popular idea of fruit. 

Parts. What is the fruit of the bean ? Of the squash ? What 
two parts in these and other fruits ? Call the seed-case pericarp. 

Kinds. Examine fruit of grape, blackberry, and partridge 
berry, Which seems to be formed from one pisiil ? Which 
from the union of the several pistils of one flower ? Which from 
the united pistils of more than one flower ? Apply the terms 
simple, aggregate, and multiple. Other examples. 

Examine many specimens to see which are dry, wfiich soft and 
fleshy. 

Compare dry fruits to see which open and which do not. 
Apply terms dehiscent fruit, and indehiscent fruit. Purpose of 
opening ? In such fruits as the buttercup, dandelion, pine cone, 
and maple, how can you tell fruit from seed ? 

Notice many dehiscent fruits for characteristic differences. 
Observe which have one cell, which more than one. Compare 
milkweed and pea in method of opening. In each case note to 
what the seeds are attached. 

Compare indehiscent fruits. Peculiarity of the maple and elm ? 
Purpose of the wing ? Have seeds also wings in some plants ? 
What fruits are so much like seeds as to be easily mistaken for 
them ? 

Compare fleshy fruits. In the peach, how much is pericarp? 
How much seed ? Mention other stone fruits. Describe the two 
parts of the pericarp in the apple. Apply the name pome. Other 
examples. Which fruits are hard on the outside and fleshy 
within ? Call them gourd fruits. Describe the pericarp of the 
blueberry. Other examples of the berry. In what fruits is the 
enlarged receptacle a prominent part ? Examine many fruits for 
all these points. Draw, or make classified lists. Collect dry 
fruits. 

Dissemination of Seeds. Why is it. an advantage to the 
plant to have its seeds widely scattered ? To man ? 

Bring examples of fruits or seeds dispersed by the air. What 
peculiarity in each case adapts it to this method of traveling ? Of 
what seeds or fruits is water likely to prove a carrier ? On what 
property does this method of transportation depend? Bring 
seeds or fruits likely to be distributed by animals. How ? What 
fruits propel their seeds by explosive force ? Make systematic 
collections of fruits and seeds according to these peculiarities. — 
Bergen's " Glimpses at the Plant World." 

This subject is of course best studied in the fall when illustra- 
tions are most abundant. To fix the main distinctions it is 
helpful to have each pupil independently arrange on the desk 
groups of specimens classified in the various ways. The above 
treatment should be made less full and technical for lower 
grades. The work in collecting might extend into the spring, as 
fine examples occur then. 
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fig. l. — Caterpillar, Attacns-oeoropla 



Caterpillars. 



M. H. 



Materials : A box partly full of earth, with a piece of netting 
over the top. Several caterpillars with leaves from the plants or 
trees on which they feed. Cocoons, chrysalides, moths and but- 
terfles, (mounted on strips of wood or cork.) 

In the following lesson, which is given as a hint of what may 
be done, the caterpillars of the Hawk-moth and Attacus-cecropia 
are observed. At this season of the year these are easily found 
and the children will be interested in noting their marvellous 
transformations. 
The Lesson. 

I am sure you have all seen the little people I have in this 
box ; you may look at them and see if you know their names . 

Yes, they are caterpillars. How many have seen them before? 
What do they eat? (Leaves.) Where do they find a market? 
(Trees and shrubs.) How do they get there? Yes, they crawl 
there. 




Pig 9 — Caterpillar, Hawk moth 

You may look at this caterpillar and tell me how many legs 
you see upon the front part of his body? (Six.) On the back 
part? (Ten. The number varies with different families.) Are 
these legs alike? How do they differ? (First three pairs hard 
and scaly, the others, fleshy.) 

Those you see upon the front part of the body are the real feet ; 
those upon the back part are only thick folds of skin with tiny 
hooks upon the end of each one. What do you think these hooks 
are for? (To help them crawl). 

Yes, they help the caterpillar as it crawls about and, besides 
that, they support the body and help it to cling to things. 

What does the caterpillar look like? (A cylinder.) 

Does it look as if it was made of one piece or more than one? 
(More than one.) What do these parts -look like? (Rings.) 
Somebody tell me how many rings there are? Yes, there are 
twelve besides the head. 

How does the head look? (Shiny, like horn.) The caterpillar's 
head has a kind of shell-like skin and is much harder that the 
rest of the body. 

Who has sharp eyes and can see something else in the head? 
(Six little points.) 

What do you suppose these little shining points can be? Yes, 
they are eyes, but I am not quite sure the caterpillar can see with 
all of them. 

What more can you see? (The mouth.) Notice what strong 
jaws it has for tearing and cutting its food. 

What do you see on the sides of the caterpillars? (Spots.) 

I am sure you can never even guess what those spots are for, 
and I think I must tell you. They are the caterpillars' breathing 
holes, and we call them spiracles. Do you think you can remem- 
ber that hard name? Count them and tell me how many spiracles 
you find? (Nine upon each side.) 



What color are these caterpillars? (Green.) Are they alike? 
How do they differ? (One has whitish stripes upon it and the 
other has something that looks like hairy red, yellow, and blue 
beads upon its back and sides.) We will call those little beads 
warts, and this caterpillar is the one we find upon fruit trees and 
currant bushes. The other caterpillars like better the green 
leaves of potato and tomato vines. 

What do you think the caterpillars do for clothes while they 
are all the time growing bigger and fatter? What do you do 
when your clothes are too small for you? (Get new ones.) 




Fig. $.— Chrysalis, Hawk-moth 

Well, that is what the caterpillar does, though he doesn't have 
to go to the store to buy them, for when his jacket becomes too 
tight it splits open and he wriggles out of it and there is a nice 
new, loose one underneath and he is ready to eat and grow again. 
Sometimes he has as many as four new jackets before he stops 
growing. 

By and by the caterpillars seem, to understand that the green 
leaves will soon be gone and then there will be nothing for them 
to eat so they begin to get ready for the winter. 

The first thing this kind of a caterpillar (Fig. II) does is to 
bury itself in the ground. After a few days it throws off its skin 
and then if we should dig down into the earth we should find it 
shut snugly inside a queer looking shiny brown shell-like case 
with a long handle (Fig. Ill) (show chrysalis.) 

This other caterpillar (Fig. I; gets ready for winter too, but it 
goes about it in a different way for it is one of the spinners. 

If we watch him closely, some day we shall find he has stopped 
eating and has found a nice, quiet place and begun to spin a cov- 
ering for himself. (Fig. IV.) Here is one that is finished. 
(Show cocoon.) What does it look like? Yes, it is much like 
brown paper, but if we should tear this apart we should find it 
lined with yellowish brown silk. Inside of this lining is a cocoon 




fig. 4.— Cocoon, Attacus cecropla 

of silk around the living part of the caterpillar (Fig. 5.) This 
part is -now called the pupa. Where do you suppose the cater- 
pillar gets the silk for its cocoon? No, It neither buys nor finds 
it, it spins it from two little bags of silky stuff within its own 
body. I am afraid your eyes are not sharp enough to see the 
little spinning tube in the lower lip, but if you could look through 
a glass you might find it and even be able to see the caterpillar 
spin yards and yards of silk. 

At last the cocoon is finished and inside,- snug and warm, the 
pupa will stay until the winter is over. By and by when the warm 

sunshiny days come, a moth will come creeping out of 
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this cocoon, and presently from the brown chrysalis down in the 
earth there will come another one. 




rig. s. — Pupa, Attacus-ceoropla 

Then after drying their wings they will fly away in search of 
something to eat. Neither of the moths like the sunshine but 
almost any summer evening you may see them flitting about the 
fields and gardens, sipping nectar from the flowers. 

Would you like to learn a little song about the caterpillar? 

" Fuzzy little caterpillar 

Crawling, crawling on the ground, 

Fuzzy, little caterpillar 
Nowhere, nowhere to be found, 

Though we've looked and looked and hunted, 
Everywhere around. 

" When the little -caterpillar 

Found his furry coat too tight, 
Then a snug cocoon he made him 
Spun of silk so soft and light, 
Boiled 'himself away within it, 
Slept there day and night." 

— EmilU Poulssoria " Finger Play." 

In connection with these lessons read the " Green House with 
1 Gold Nails," St. Nicholas, Vol. IV. 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

A Lesson on Perspiration. 

By CHAB1.ES D. NA80N. 



ONE day Miss Harding asked one of her scholars to bring a 
large fruit jar and a towel to school. As the physiology 
lessons were often of an experimental character, this 
occasioned no great surprise. The previous lesson had been on 
the perspiratory system. They had been told how the tempera- 
ture is regulated by the flow of perspiration from the thousands 
of little pores which cover the body, but they found it hard to 
realize that from these sweat-glands about two pounds of mois- 
ture is exuded every day, even when no moisture can be seen 
coming from the skin ; and the fact that the text-book said that 
there were two and a half miles of little tubing to convey this 
fluid from the Interior to the surface of the body did not help 
matters much. 

The next day, when the time came for the physiology lessons, 
the jar and the towel were on the teacher's desk. With them 
there was also a small microscope and a prepared slide of 
the human skin showing the sweat-glands.* First the chil- 
dren came to the desk and examined the section and then one of 
the girls put her hand into the jar and wrapped the towel around 
her wrist and waited. In a little while there were drops to be 
seen on the inside of the glass, and before very long these drops 
collected and ran down the sides of the jar In little streams. In 
an hour there was quite a little puddle of water in the bottom of 
the jar. 

* A microscope of some sort should be In every school. Prepared 
slides of the human skin, showing sweat-glands, may be procured of 
Queen and Co., Phil*. 



This established the fact that there was perspiration coming 
from the body even when it could not be seen but it did not show 
how much of the liquid came from the whole body. Miss 
Harding then gave an old kid glove to one of the boys. Sbe told 
him to rip it open and see what the area of the kid was She 
helped him a little by telling him to cover one Bide of his slate 
with little squares an inch on a side. Over this the little pieces 
of kid were fitted as carefully as possible and soon the answer 
was ready. " About 60 square inches." " Now," said Miss 
Harding, "the area of the body has been calculated to be about 
2500 square inches. Of course this was the body of a man and 
the area of a child is much less, say 165 ) square Inches. In that 
jar after an hour there Is about a twelfth of a cubic inch of 
water. A cubic inch of water weighs when it is pure (as of 
course this is not) 250 grains. In an avoirdupois pound there are 
7000 grains, so now we have the materials of an arithmetic 
lesson." The children took out their slates and these questions 
were written upon the board : — 

If one-twelfth of a cubic inch of perspiration comes from 60 
square inches of surface of a body in one hour, how many cubic 
inches of perspiration will come from the same body in 24 
hours? The area of the body is 1650 square inches. How many 
pounds of perspiration will come from the body in 24 hours ? 
One cubic inch of water weighs 250 grains. 

Each pupil went to work with a will. There was some interest 
in a lesson when you knew what the conditions were from actual 
contact. They were very careful as they appreciated the neces- 
sity of accuracy. They felt that this was of the nature of a 
scientific research, and any mistake would have a very bad effect 
on the value of the result. 

The result did not vary much from that reached by scientists. 
The hand perspires more than some parts of the body and less 
than others, and putting the hand in a jar lessens the power of 
the air to evaporate and hence lessens the quantity of perspira- 
tion. It would not be advisable to complicate the question with 
these details, especially with young pupils, but students who have 
studied physics could learn a valuable lesson from these facts. 

In our desire to take in more subjects into the schools we are 
compelled to combine two or more subjects in one lesson. This 
attempt to combine physiology and arithmetic does not go very 
far, but, such as it is, it gives both practical physiology and 
practical arithmetic. 



HISTORY. 

Study Outline — J. Quincy Adams. 

1767 — 1848. 

(See Supplement.) 



Birthplace — Bralntree, Mass. 
Burialplace — Quincy, Mass. 

C Adams. 
Ancestors \ Boylston. 
Quincy. 



I < 



Incidents of Childhood : — Watching from a hill the battle 
of Bunker Hill ; selge and bombardment of Boston ; departure of 
his father for the Continental Congress; post-rider between 
Boston and Bralntree; two journeys to Europe with his father. 

Father's Presidency : — Eflfect on the son's career j Wash- 
ington's aid in preventing appearance of favoritism; sent to 
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Berlin ; his recall at the close of his father's term of office; differ- 
ences between the Adamses and Jefferson. 

Senatk Career : — 1802 in Mass. senate ; his Independence of 
vote; U. S. senator in 1803; his difficult career; why; his 
behavior; his position on the subject of England; his part in the 
embargo act; public opinion; Mr. Adams' own reasons for his 
action ; his appointment as minister to Russia. 

(See specimens of early letters written by him in John T. 
Morse's life of John Quincy Adams, " American Statesmen 
Series.") 

The Adams Diary :— Its length — valuable for what ? 

Characteristics:— High and noble; disagreeable inherited 
blemishes ; ambition ; practical, zealous patriot ; honest, fearless, 
independent; rigid integrity; scholarly; clear headed; non- 
partisan ; Indomitable will ; persistence ; hard worker ; intolerent. 

(Show how these last qualities won him more enemies than 
friends.) 

•« If he could ever have gathered even a small following of 
personal friends, his character and abilities would have assured 
him a brilliant and prolonged success ; but for a man of his 
calibre and influence, he was one of the most lonely and desolate 
of men."— J. T. M. 

Education: — At Paris; Amsterdam; Leyden; as secretary 
to Francis Dana; Harvard College, law student to Theophilus 
Parsons of Newburyport; Commenced practice in Boston 1790. 

Early Writings : — Political pamphlet and newspaper articles ; 
how received ; effect on the public ; influence in securing his min- 
istership to Hague. 

His Presidency: — How elected; rival candidates, Crawford, 
Jackson and Clay; nature of his administration ; inherited dispo- 
sition (compare with his father's career;) the American System; 
bitterness at close of his election; his successor. 

Quotation from his Diary : — " Three days more and I shall 
be restored to private life, and left to an ofd age of retirement, 
though not of repose. I go into It with a combination of parties 
and public men against my character and my reputation such as I 
believe never before was exhibited against any man since this 
Union existed. Posterity will scarcely believe it, but so it is, 
that this combination against me has been formed, and is now 
exulting in triumph over me, for the devotion of my life and of 
al* die faculties of my soul to the Union, and to the improvement 
rbysical, moral, and intellectual, of my country." 

His Return to Quincy: — Newspaper bitternesses; his dig- 
nified reply ; period of retirement. 

Return to Public Life : — Congress, (1831) ; his position on 
the slavery question ; nullification ; bitterness between Adams and 
Jackson ; (again compare the bitterness between John Adams and 
Jefferson; ) — origin of the "gag; * resolutions passed by the 
House condemning John Q. Adams ; the u gag " rule * overcome 
by J. Q. A. 

The Old Man Eloquent : — His appearance ; his voice ; his 
manner; his force. (Read pages 829. 280, 281, Morse's u Life of 
John Quincy Adams.") 

Closing Days:— Paralysis, Nov. 19, 1846; his return to the 
House; death blow; adjournment; his last words: "Thank the 
officers of the House; This is the last of earth! I am content." 

AlUri Sceculi. 

Note.— Two easily available and reliable reference books are 
Morse's*' Life of J. Q. Adams," and •• Memoirs " by J. Quincy. The 
opportunity for eharaeter stady as shown in the Adamses, father and 
eon* Is one mot to be overlooked by the teacher; also John Qoinoy 
Adams' standing among patriots in his day and now — the change of 
perspective — is a lesson for our boys not to be overlooked. This 
period of presidents Is not an interesting one In our history, unless It 

•In h* diary regarding this, J. Q. A. writes, "Blessed, 
forever, be the name of the Lord*" 



can be made biographical, and the evolutionary processes be brought 
out. That done, as it can be, by a little wise direction of the teacher, 
there need be no regret on the part of the pupils that they have •« got 
through the Revolution." 

[Outline and portrait of John Adams will be published in October*— 
Bd.J 



Class Exercise. 

(Review.) 

By J. H. T. D. 



(Children have read " Paul Revere's Bide " with some memory 
work and explanations.) 

Teacher questions children. Children answer using a quotation 
from the poem. 

(1) When did Paul Revere begin his famous ride? 
Am. "On the eighteenth of April in Seventy-five." 

(2) What arrangement did he make with his friend? 
Am. He said to his friend, 

4 ' If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft from the belfry-arch 
Of the North Church tower, as a signal-light,— 
One if by land, and two if by sea : " 

(3) What part was Paul Revere to take? 
Am. He was to be, 

" Beady to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm," 

(4) Why? 

Am. " For the country-folk to be up and to arm." 

(5) How can you picture his friend? 

Am. " Meanwhile his friend, through alley and street. 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 
Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door," etc* 

(6) Meanwhile where was Paul Revere? 

Am. " On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere." 

(7) What was he doing? 

Am. " Now he patted his horse's side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near. 

Then impetuous stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; " 

(8) Toward what point did he look? 

Am: " But mostly he watched with eager search, 
The belfry-tower of the old North Church." 

(9) Did he see anything? 

Am. " A glimmer and then a gleam of light ! " 

(10) What does he do? 

Am. " He springs to the saddle the bridle he turns," 

(11) Does he start on his ride? 

Am. No, lie " lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns." 

(12) Where was he at midnight? 

Am. " It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town." 
(12) When did he reach Lexington? 

Am. " It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington." 

(14) What do you know about the battle of Lexington? 
Am. We know, 

41 How the British regulars fired and fled 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball 
From behind each fence and farmyard- walL" 

(15) What can you call " Paul Revere's Ride." 
Am. " The midnight message of Paul Revere." 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

I. — The Study of Europe. 

By C W. KITE 



Weather Reports. 

By NELLIE ALLEN, Danvcrs, Mat 9. 



IN my experience I always felt as though ray geography work 
needed someihing to create more Interest and enthusiasm. 
During .vacation I made extra efforts toward this end — 
gathered pictures, railroad guides, made maps, and what was 
more Important, formed my plans and studied them well; so 
when eighteen eager faces fresh from the Intermediate depart- 
ment took their places In the B Grammar department they started 
out with Interest and eagerness from the beginning. 

I now feel confident that they started aright from the results 
attained. Another method might have been just as successful. 
Any logical method will be successful, providing there is sufficient 
interest on the part of the pupils awakened by the teacher. 

An outline map was placed on the board, the wall map, globe 
and pupils' geographies, called Into requisition, aided In learning 
the Important rivers, mountains, countries and capitals, seas, etc. 
We had spelling contests, pointing from maps with written and 
oral answers and many other devices to fix spelling and location. 

The animals and animal products were put In the outline map 
on the board with red crayon — animals drawn by one of the 
pupils ; the vegetable products In green ; and the mineral in yellow. 

Stories were told, poems and descriptions of places and events 
read and discussed, besides the "Rollo Books," " Three Vassar 
Girls Abroad," " Holland and Scandinavia," "Views Afoot," and 
* others from the school library. 

A picture of Rhine scenery drawn on the board created no little 
interest. The flags of the different countries in their natural 
colors enlivened the board map. 

A composition book in the hands of each pupil was used to copy 
something interesting about each country, as : 
Holland. 

1. A city has quite a trade in gingerbread. 

2. The leading houses of Amsterdam. 

3. Wooden shoes called Kloompers. 

4. Fire and hot water for sale, etc., etc. 

This is not of strictly geographical importance but is Interest- 
ing to children and serves to keep important facts riveted in the 
m mory. 

Many pictures were shown, explained and talked about of 
scenery, buildings, etc. Wood cuts of most of the rulers were 
obtained. Language lessons, reading lessons, everything was 
made to bear on the geography and history of Europe. 

Maps on paper were drawn by the pupils which were brightened 
by red and green ink, (Diamond Dyes, Special Ink Packages Is 
excellent and inexpensive,) was enjoyed by the children. 

A sand map on the large sand table, colored with crayon, 
(scraped with a knife,) mountain sides green with white tops for 
snow, crimson spots for volcanoes, the lakes, rivers and waters 
surrounding blue, was valuable 'in fixing surface. 

Moulding boards 12 X 15 inches were used by the pupils, who 
with great pains moulded very fair raised maps. This created 
no little excitement and eagerness. 

Pardon a little digression. My A class used putty to mould 
South America and after a few days painted their maps. This 
made a very substantial map. Five cents' worth of putty was 
enough for two maps. We are also using papier-mache. 

We spent two months on Europe and to the last the Interest 
wavered but very little. We crowned it all by a written review 
and an " Old World's Day " when the boards were covered with 
drawings, pictures were hung up, probably fifty products 
exhibited, memory gems quoted, poems and selections read, etc. 



F ( 



•OB Boston and vicinity until Thursday night, — Fair 
weather, warmer, south to south-west winds. Threaten- 
ing weather in the upper Ohio valley." 

How eagerly children will read the weather reports, how inter- 
ested they are In them, yet, alas, how little they know of them ! 
Would it not be time well spent, to take a series of lessons 
on this subject, which shall enable the children In our gram- 
mar schools to read intelligently the reports of the weather, as 
Issued daily by the Weather Bureau at Washington, or by the 
forecaster at local stations. 

Weather charts can generally be obtained, sent daily, for any 
specified period of time by application to the local forecaster. 

Before taking up the charts themselves, some knowledge of the 
air itself, its properties and qualities is necessary, and this can 
be studied in some such experiments as the following, — 

Teach gravitation. 

Experiment. I. — Hold book in outstretched hand. Remove 
hand from underneath the book. 

Observation, — Book falls to the ground. 

Experiment. II. — Put water Into tin. Overturn the tin. 

Observation, — Water falls to the earth. 

Experiment. III. — Throw ball In the air. 

Observation, — Goes up, turns, comes toward earth. 

Before drawing any Inference as to why the object always falls 
to the earth, have many illustrations given, as apples, nuts, 
leaves, etc. In these and various other ways develop the idea 
that the earth draws all objects towards it, — solids, liquids, 
gases (make special mention of air.) 

Give name,— gravitation. Develop definition. Tell the story 
of the discovery of this force, gravitation, by Sir Isaac Newton. 
Tell the story of his life, or better, let the children read it from 
" Stories of Other Lands," published by the American Book Co. 
Tell them the little couplet concerning Newton. 

44 A ripe, red apple gave him the clue, 
His dog, a candle overthrew." 

From the lessons on gravitation, the pupils will understand the 
downward pressure of the air. Now to illustrate Its pressure In 
all directions, experiment in the following manner. 

Experiment,— Over mouth of a common clay pipe tie air tight 
a piece of rubber sheeting. Hold bowl first upright, then 
Inverted, then turned to the left and right. Inhale. 

Observation, — The rubber is forced down Into the bowl of the 
pipe. 

Let the children observe what takes place, and infer that it is 
the weight of the air above the rubber, that causes It to be drawn 
into the bowl of the pipe, after the air has been withdrawn 
beneath it. 

Then draw the inference that the pressure of the air is the 
same in all directions. 

Tell the pupils of the enormous pressure air has, fifteen pounds 
to the square Inch. Draw from them why It is we do not feel 
the pressure, and why It does not crush us. 

Tell the story of the limpet, the fish weighing only one half an 
once, and yet which sticks as closely to a rock, as if It weighed 
many pounds. The soft foot Is planted so closely to the rock as 
to exclude the air beneath. 

Air brakes are constructed on the same principle, the air being 
withdrawn between the brake and the wheel, so that the pressure 
of the outside air acts with great power. s~* 
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Ask whether the pressure is greatest on the surface of the 
earth, or high in the air, and why? 

Tell of the effect on persons traveling at "high elevations : of 
their difficulty in breathing, nose bleed, etc. 

Why is it so? Just here in this connection, explain what is 
meant by the density of the air, the pressing together of a great 
quantity in a small space. The density is much greater near the 
earth on account of the weight of the great mass of air above, 
the less compact masses increasing with the elevation. 

Next take some review questions on air, as studied in connec- 
tion with wind. If this has not been taken up, teach carefully as 
a new subject, developing the ideas by plenty of experiments and 
illustrations. 

How does warm air compare with cool air in weight? Which 
floats on surface of the other? What motion does warm air then 
have? Which then presses downward harder, cool or warm air? 
Which can hold the most moisture, cool or warm air? Which 
then presses downward harder, moist or dry air? 

Then when the air is pressing downward harder, would it be a 
sign of fair or stormy weather? Be sure the fact is well under- 
stood that it is the dry air which is the heavier, and which there- 
fore presses downward the harder, else, when the study of the 
barometer is taken up, the scholars will become confused, and 
not have clear ideas in regard to it 

The following simple experiments might be given to illustrate 
more fully the downward pressure of the air, as introductory to 
the principle on which the barometer is based. 

Experiment, — Take stylographic pen filler. Expel air by pinch- 
ing rubber at the end. Hold in a dish of water. 

Observation, — The water rushes up into the tube, and remains 
there after the tube is removed from the water. 

Experiment, — Invert tumbler of water covered tightly with 
thick paper. 

Observation, — The paper stays on, and the water does not come 
out. 

Experiment^ — Invert tumbler full of water under water, raise 
it nearly out and observe the height of the water in the tumbler. 

Observation, — The water remains in the tumbler. 

Try this last experiment with a test tube, or one still longer if 
available, and let scholars see the same result. 

Be sure that the inference is plain in their minds, that it is the 
downward pressure of the air upon the whole dish of water, that 
holds the water in the tumbler and tube, and not a direct pressure 
upon that upheld. 

When this is fully understood, ask how high a column of water 
might be supported by the weight of the atmosphere. If no one 
knows tell them that the weight of the atmosphere is sufficient to 
uphold a column of water two feet high. 

Now, if, in arriving at this stage of the exercise you are situ- 
ated, as we were, in a small town, with no laboratory connected 
with the school, a small salary, and a desire to teach objectively, 
but lacking the objects, — do as we did. Go to the store of the 
most obliging druggist you know, and in your most persuasive 
manner, tell him of your dilemma, and, ten to one, he will prove 
himself a friend and help on the cause of education, by providing 
(as did the gentleman to whom we applied) a mixing cup . a bottle 
containing several pounds of mercury and a test tube. The first 
two articles to be returned with many thanks, the last purchased 
for five cents. 

Thus equipped perform the last experiment with mercury 
instead of water, and you have really made a simple barometer, 
which the children can fully understand and appreciate. Then let 
some ingenious boy construct a simple barometer to remain in the 
room. 



If the pupils understand that it is the downward pressure of 
the air upon the dish of mercury, which upholds the mercury in 
the tube, they will see that the harder the pressure, the higher the 
mercury will stand in the tube, and there will be what is called a 
"high barometer." The mercury will lower as the pressure 
lightens, and we shall then have a " low barometer." 

As the pupils know that dry air is heavier than moist air, and 
therefore presses downward with greater force, they will easily 
infer that when the air is dry, the barometer will be high and we 
shall expect pleasant weather. But the opposite is true when the 
barometer is low, for then it must be the pressure of moist air, 
which is lighter, and we shall therefore look for a storm. 

If possible bring a real barometer into school, and have it hung 
where the scholars can watch it, and see the mercury vary in 
height from day to day. 

Explain to them the markings on the side of the tube. The 
highest thirty-two Inches. Why? Why not as high as the 
greatest height of water that can be upheld? 

How low is the barometer when it Indicates a storm? 

How would the mercury stand if the barometer were carried up 
on a mountain? Why? 

Now let the pupils take the weather charts. Notice the figures 
indicating the'height of the barometer in the section of a country 
where a storm is indicated. Let them choose a certain place on 
the map, and watch the height fcf the barometer there from day 
today. 

Show the scholars, that in indicating the approach of a storm, 
the forecaster depends not so much on the movements of the 
barometer in the place where he is, but largely on the telegraphic 
reports that reach him by hundreds, telling of the condition of 
the barometers in various places comparing them with the 
reports of the same places received a few hours previous, and 
thus being enabled to determine the path that the storm will 
probably take. 

Give name, u Isobars," to the lines drawn through places 
having equal pressure. Notice whether Isobars are near together 
or far apart. If the latter is true, the air must be pressing 
downward with nearly equal force, in the various places, thus 
proving it to contain about the same amount of moisture in the 
different places. The winds will therefore be light in those regions. 

If this thought is developed slowly and carefully, giving many 
other reasons and illustrations, then the children will be able to 
tell, aided by a little judicious questioning why heavy winds pre- 
vail where the Isobars are very near together. 

Develop name " Isotherm" What one crosses this month near- 
est where you live? Watch it from day to day ; is it changing its 
position in either direction? 

What Isotherm crosses Florida? Why do not isotherms run 
exactly horizontally? 

Note the effects of the mountains, valleys and oceans. 

If more time can be given to the subject, the causes and extent 
of cyclones might be taken up ; the reason why storms usually 
travel in a curve instead of a straight line ; the directions gener- 
ally taken by them in the northern and southern hemispheres, 
and many other interesting phenomena. 

For lessons in literature, language or reading in connection 
with the subject, might be given " The Wind," and M The Voice 
of the Wind," both by Adelaide Proctor; " The Rainy Day," and 
"Daybreak," both by Longfellow; or "The Hurricane" by 
Bryant. 

Some books that will prove helpful in developing the subject 
are,— " Realm of Nature," Mill. " Fairyland of Science," Buck- 
ley. " Lessons in Physics," Oifford. " Physical Geography/ 
Maury, 
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Geography by Travel. 



Coast Scene— Santa Barbara 



Trips in California II. 



By ELLA M. POWERS. 
(Continued from March.) 



W 



When was the town 



(12,000.) 
(50,396.) 



(The Southern 



11 Must be very warm," said Ellen. 

4 ' Yes," added Mi<s Warren, •« and here on the beach yon will 
see the children playing in the sand all winter." 

44 We must visit the old mission at Santa Barbara. It is one of 
the best preserved of all the old missions," she added as she 
showed them the picture. 

4 4 How is it situated ? " she questioned. 

44 It stands upon the mountain slope just above the town," said 
Helen. 

4 When was this mission established ? " was the next question. 

44 It was established by the Franciscan Fathers in December 
1786," Fred read from the cyclopedia. 

14 It is very picturesque with its old towers and facade. Let us 
all sit down in this old mission and talk about those early mis- 
sions a few moments," said Miss Warren. 

To several pupils she passed pieces of cardboard upon which 
she had cut and pasted short descriptions of the early work. 

In fine print, James read : ' ' These missions were established 
by the Friars of the Order of San Francisco. They were under 
the control of a president who chose wh re the mission should 
be and who should rule over it. 

The original idea was that at the end of ten months It should 
be changed into a municipal organization known as a Pueblo but 
the converted Indians were incompetent to manage analrs " 

Amy read from her cardboard : "The Friars tried to convert 
the Indians ; the land was covered with herds of cattle, sheep, 
goats, horses. 



TE must leave Coronado Beach, ferry back to San 
Diego, start for Los Angeles and pass again through 
the park-like country. We Anally arrive at Los 
Angeles, the metropolis of Southern California," said Miss 
Warren. 

41 Who knows what Los Angeles means ? " she asked. 

44 The town of the queen of the angels," said Frank consulting 
a guide book. 

Quickly came such questions as: 
founded?" (1771.) 

44 What was the population in 1880 ? " 

44 What was the population in 1890 ? " 

44 What two great railway lines center here ?* 
Pacific R. It. and Santa Fe\) 

44 When was the city incorporated ? " (In 1860.) 

Describe some of the residences in the city. 

44 How far is Los Angeles from the sea ? " (9 miles.) 

44 What are the market wagons loaded with as they come into 
the city ? " 

44 What people do you see on the streets ? " (Americans 
Spaniards, Indians, Chinese.) 

44 What watering place twenty miles distant ? " (Santa Monica.) 

41 What University shall we visit in Los Angeles?" (The 
University of California.) 

44 Now, we will go one hundred and ten miles northwest of 
Los Angeles and we will reach Santa Barbara/' said Miss Warren. 

44 At what place do we approach the sea-coast ? " 

44 At San Buenaventura," said Helen. 

44 How many miles do we ride in sight of the ocean ? " 

44 About thirty," replied Harry. 

44 What mountains rise beyond Santa Barbara ? " continued 
Miss Warren. 

44 The Sauta Yuez Mts.," was the answer. 

4 'Examine the coastline here and tell me its direction," said 
Miss Warren. 

44 The coast line extends east and west at this point and the 
ocean is toward the south," said Frank. 

44 What effect has all this on the climate ? " was asked. 



Seal Bocks and Clin* House * 

The Indian girls were taught spinning and weaving ; the boys 
were taught trades." 

Frank received a card and read : 4 4 As soon as possible the 
missionaries always began to erect a pile of buildings ; having a 
church at one end and there were rooms for hospital purposes, 
rooms for carding, spinning shops and soldiers* quarters. 
Soldiers were needed to protect the mission from hostile straying 
Indians. 

The Mission era lasted from 1769 till 1828 and twenty-one 
missions were established in California. 

Each mission was at once a religious station, a fortress, and a 
tower to which the people gathered and were taught to make 
houses for themselves." 

44 We must leave Santa Barbara," said Miss Warren, " take the 
train for Saugus and then proceed north over the Southern 
Pacific railroad. Shall we go directly to San Francisco or stop 
on our way and go to Yosemite Valley ? " 

44 Yosemite Valley ! " exclaimed a chorus of delighted and 
enthusiastic voices. 

44 Find the Yosemite Valley on this map," said she to Edward. 
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" No, but an electric railroad is to be built this year from 
Merced to the valley and we shall have to leave the main line at 
Berenda and ride on a little branch road to what place ?" she 
continued. 

All bent eagerly over the railroad maps and finally said, 
44 Raymond." 

11 Now we shall have a stage ride the rest of the way. How 
many miles on the stage ? " she asked. 



Yosemite Valley from Inspiration Point 

44 Seventy ! " said Fred. 

Miss Warren drew upon the board the following map. She 
drew it several times larger and asked the children to copy it : 




1. 


Merced River. 




2. 


El Capitan. 


3300 ft. 


3. 


Bridal Veil Falls. 


1000 " 


4. 


Cathedral Rock. 


2660 «< 


5. 


Sentinel. 


3050 " 


6. 


Three Brothers. 


3830 " 


7. 


Yosemite Falls. 


2550 " 


8. 


North Dome. 


3568 " 


9. 


Mirror Lake. 




10. 


South Dome. 


4737 " 


11. 


South Fork Falls. 


600 " 


12. 


Vernal Falls. 


476 " 


13. 


Nevada Falls. 


894 » 


14. 


Mariposa Trail. 




15. 


Coulterville Trail. 




<i 


What does 4 Yosemite • mean ? " Miss Warren asked. 


i< 


It is an Indian name for 


4 Large Grizzly Bear/ " was Fred's 


answer. 




it 


When did the white men 


discover this valley 1 * 


«c 


In 1851 when pursuing Indians to their hiding place here," 


said James. 




4« 


As we ride on, what do 


you notice about the mountains ? " 


*aid Miss Warren* 





u They are covered with magnificent forests/' was Edward's 
answer. 

14 On our way into the valley we visit the * Big Trees' " said 
Miss Warren and she then asked if there is more than one grove. 

14 O yes," replied Harry, "there are several groves. In the 
Mariposa grove there are four hundred and twenty-seven trees." 

14 Here is a piece of the bark from one," said Miss Warren. 
44 How thick is this soft, spongy bark ? " 

44 From twenty to thirty inches thick," said Frank. 

44 Can any one tell me the diameter and height of these trees ? " 

44 From twenty to thirty-five feet In diameter and from seventy- 
five to three hundred and twenty-five high," said Grace. 

44 How does the diameter compare with the length of this 
room ? " continued Miss Warren. 

44 Greater! " said Frank with astonishment, 44 You could put 
this room inside a tree and then have space left on all sides." 

44 How old are some of these trees ? " said she. 

44 The largest are two thousand years old," was Harry's reply. 

41 What wonderful events were being enacted in the Old World 
as long ago as that ? " Miss Warren asked. 

44 Titus beseiging Jerusalem." 

1 4 The Cimbri defeat the Romans." 

41 Yes," said Miss Warren, il and many of them began with our 
modern civilization and as the Star of Bethlehem ushered in an 
era of greatness so these trees, stand forth for greatness and 
power." 

44 They were in imagination in a coach riding through the tun- 
nelled tree, went into the house that is built upon one stump and 
and were among the forty persons who were standing on a third 
great tree stump." 

44 But we must go back to the main road and go on to the 
Yosemite," urged Miss Warren. 

44 We must be sure to get the view from Inspiration Point, 
which is on the southwestern wall of the valley." 

14 Creep out to the edge and tell me how It all seems," said she. 

The answers quickly came* 44 Hlgh rocks," " perpeudicular 
ledges," 44 snow-clad mountains," 44 towering rock spires," 



Big Trees 

44 bold peaks," •* barren domes," u waterfalls," 44 cascades," " the 
Merced River." 

44 El Capitan over opposite," said Harold studying his map of 
Yosemite. 

" Yes," said Miss Warren, " El Capitan arrests onr attention 
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It is a solid, seamless, massive, cream-mass, looking like ivory 
and rising up from the valley three-quarters of a mile, and it is 
nearly two miles broad." 

As we reach the valley, it seems like one vast flower garden or 
park with masses of detached rock standing like obelisks here 
and there. 

•« How long is the valley ? " 

" It is eight or nine miles long and scarcely one mile wide," 
was the reply from Grace. 

" How high are Yosemite Falls ? " The map was referred to. 

" How many times higher than Niagara ? " 

" Nearly fifteen times higher than Niagara." 

" In what direction does the Merced River flow ? " 

" West ? » said Frank. 

" We must visit Vernal and Nevada Falls bnt how shall we get 
to Nevada Falls ? " 

After a puzzled look Harold said : " Climb to the top of Vernal 
Falls then go. on." 

" Tell me all you see on your left as you stand at the foot of 
Mariposa Trail and look up the valley." 

" Tell me all the wonderful mountains and waterfalls on your 
right." 

Other questions followed with reference to the map. The 

large and small pictures were referred to and as a parting glance 

to the valley, Miss Warren read, •* "Webb's description of the 

view from Inspiration Point." 

1 " We pursue our journey to San Francisco," said Miss Warren. 

" Oakland is reached and we cross what bay ? " 

" San Francisco Bay," said Helen. 

" Can you give any reason why this city of San Francisco 
should have a monopoly of commerce on the Pacific slope ? " 

Several answers were given and, among them all, Fred's 
seemed best. 

" Because the harbor is the only large, secure and deep one on 
the coast except at San Diego." 

" What ocean steamers do you see here ? " 

" Steamers from Japan, Australia, Panama, Mexico, South 
America and from all over the world," said Harry. 

The Chinese quarters were visited in imagination and such 
questions as the following were asked : 

"How do they live ?" 

• l How do they dress ? " 

" What do they eat ? " 

" How do the opium dens look ?" 

" How does their theatre look ? " 

" What do you see in their Joss houses t " 

" We must go to Golden Gate Park," said Miss Warren. 

"In what part of the city is this ? " 

" In the northwestern," said Grace looking at the large map of 
San Francisco on the wall. 

tl It was only a sand waste a few years ago, now it cover 
over one thousand acres," said Miss Warren. 

<' Let us go on to the Cliff House and on the broad piazza get 
the view," said she. 

44 The Pacific. The Sea Lions," said Frank. 

" Yes," said Miss Warren, " Out upon the rocks are the seals. 
The rocks seem alive with them. From these rocks Barnum cap- 
tured his seals and here they spread themselves in the sun, 
barking and tumbling and crawling about. People of all ages sit 
here and watch the steamers and the seals ; but our stay at the 
Cliff House must end and our observations cease. We have had a 



chance to learn more of California and these glimpses may lead 
to a wider research," said Miss Warren as the books closed and 
the " Trips in California," came to an end. 



Hints for September Work. 

By LIZZIE M HADLIT, ZoweU, Mats. 



HOWEVER experienced or well-trained a teacher may be, 
the beginning of each school year is sure to bring its 
own train of perplexities and annoyances, and the first few 
days are apt to be hard ones for both teacher and pupils. 

This being the fact, perhaps a few hints from the standpoint 
of a " lowest grade " teacher, may not be amiss and, possibly, 
they may prove helpful to some one. 

In each class there are, usually, a goodly number of children 
who entered late in the year, or, who, through illness or some 
other cause, have missed promotion. 

On this first morning, employment must be found for these 
" left overs" if tbe teacher is to work with any degree of 
comfort. 

Children delight in doing, and the teacher who provides a pair 
of scissors for each of this number together with several four- 
inch squares of unglazed colored paper for folding, and cutting, 
circles and simple straight line figures, will find she has furnished 
an occupation of which they do not easily tire, and that she is 
free to attend to the new-comers. 

Often there will be a score or more of these — poor, little 
frightened or rebellious mites, clinging to father, mother or some 
older brother or sister, shy and unhappy, or, in their own way, 
vigorously protesting against the curtailment of their liberty. 

When there are many new ones the task of properly register- 
ing all, is no light one, but, by means of slips, prepared upon the 
hektograph, the work may be greatly simplified and facilitated. 



PLEASE FILL ALL BLANKS. 




If there is no responsible person with the child one of these 
slips sent to the parent or guardian will be almost sure to briog 
the desired information without the trouble of writing a note. 

As soon as the last name has been written and the last child 
assigned his place, the paper folding and cutting should be 
examined and tbe work and scissors collected. 

By the time the children are ready for the regular work, which 
may be happily begun by songs and memory gems from the older 
ones, and a little talk in which they may be asked to tell of their 
work and play during the vacation Just over. This conversation 
supplemented by a story from the teacher, will doubtless amuse 
the newcomers and go far towards removing the feeling of 
strangeness so natural at this time. 
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The program tor the morning, roughly sketched may read 
something like this : 



8:80 — 9 


Opening. 


»~ 9:15 


Songs. Memory- Gems. 


9 : 16 — 9 : 30 


Story. 


I 9 : 80 — 9 : 50 

Observation. 

Language 
Reading and 

Number: 


II 

Work with 
sticks. 


9 : 50 — 10 


- General Exercise. 





10 — 10:20 



Recess. 



10:90 — 10:80 



Weather observations. 



10:80—10:50 



II 



Blackboard 
Drawing. 



Observation, 
Language, 
Reading, 
Number. 



10:50 — 11 



Writing. 



11 — 11:15 



Phonics. 



11 :16 — 11 : 80 



Lesson In Form. 



Naturally, courses of study differ, but it is only fair to assume 
Chat each one expects the " three R's " shall receive a reasonable 
share of attention, and these solid essentials are to be more or 
less permeated with a certain amount of science, drawing, music 
etc., in order that a firm foundation may be laid for the work 
which is to come iater on in the grammar and high school courses. 

To this end, in most schools, a beginning is made by devoting 
a considerable portion of time to lessons on plants, minerals, 
animals, natural phenomena and health or human body lessons, 
while, in connection with these and the reading and language 
work, the children are fairly started in a course of history and 
literature. 

Of course in the lower primary grades, oral work must pre- 
dominate but the teacher is expected to see that „ the children, 
under her care, by intelligent and accurate observation shall gain 
clear and definite ideas against the time when each of these 
branches shall be studied as a science. 

Yet, for all these different subjects, there are but five hours per 
day and how to use this time to the best advantage la the problem 
that must confront every thoughtful, conscientious teacher with 
the opening of each school-year. 

Perhaps no better arrangement can be made than to correlate 
the work and group the science, reading and number around the 
central thought for the month — nature's preparation for the 
winter, the ripening of fruits and seeds, and the harvesting or 
gathering of stores for future use. 

Naturally, the music and drawing will deal with this same 
phase of the work. 

In the short time allotted to each subject only a beginning can 



be made but the teacher should see to it that all work is not on'y 
helpful but steadily progressive. 

Zoology. In Zoology talks, notice the migration of birds, 
transformation, protective coloring and habits of different 
animals and Insects and their mode of preparing for winter. 

Let these be classified thus : — 

(I) Animals furnished with food and shelter by man, as the 

sheep, cow, horse, etc. 
(II) Animals and Insects which provide for the winter, as 
bees, squirrels, etc. 

(III) Animals and insects which hibernate, as bears, caterpil- 

lars, snails. 

(IV) Animals which migrate, as birds, fish, etc. 

(V) Insects which make no provision for the future. 

Teach something of the uses of these; their homes', food, 
covering and movements, as, those which fly, hop, walk, crawl, 
swim. 

The sounds made by each, as sing, low, neigh, chirp, bleat. 

In connection with these lessons the children may be told the 
myth of Aurora and Tlthonous and learn one or more verses of 
Eleanor Smith's " Good-bye to Summer." 

" The brown birds are flying like leaves through the sky, 
The flow'rets are calling, l Dear birdlings good-bye." 
The bird voices falling so soft from the sky, 
Are answ'ring the flow'rets, 'Dear playmates, good-bye.'" 

Botany. In the Botany, or plant-lessons, the children will 
learn something of fruits and seeds ; the wise and wonderful 
provisions for preserving different kinds, and their relation to' 
animal life. 

Tell the stories of " Ceres and Persephone" and the u Three 
Golden Apples." 

Chkmistry. Possibly but little work in Chemistry will be 
done, though there may be a little talk upon and a few experi- 
ments with yeast. 

Let the fermentation of fruit juices form the basis of health 
and temperance talks. 

Let the children learn and often repeat this pledge :— "We will 
neither touch, taste nor handle liquor of any kind." 

" We are temperance boys and girl*, and we mean to be tem- 
perance men and women." 

u Wine and brandy, cider, gin, 
To taste them we will not begin. 
Well never handle such vile stuff, 
For us, cold water's good enough." 

Physics. For lessons in Physics, in connection with the colors 
of fruits, flowers, seeds, leaves, Insects and animals let the 
children learn something of light and the spectrum. 

Tell the story of "Iris," and of "Bifrost, the Rainbow-Bridge." 

Mbtborolooy. Lei the calendar for the month be sketched 
upon the blackboard and upon this the children should make the 
daily record of the weather, as sunny, cloudy, stormy. 

Observe forms of water as rain, hail, dew, mist, and fog. 

Note direction of winds and influence of sun, wind, and rain 
upon vegetation. , 

Tell the story of " Ulysses and the Bag of Winds." 

Astronomy. Enough of Astronomy should be taught to give 
the time of sunrise and sunset, length of day and night and 
moon's phases. 

Tell the German and Indian moon myths ; teach Jean Ingelow's 
"Seven Times One," and "Lady Moon" from Eleanor Smith's 
Songs. 
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«» Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are yon roving? 
Over the sea, 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are yon loving ? 
All that love me." 

Geology. In Geology teach names of common minerals and 
metals. Select such specimens as can be easily obtained and 
are within the reach of almost any child. 

As far as possible let the stone tell its own story and let the 
children find out for themselves its salient characteristics, as its 
color, lustre, etc. Is it hard or soft, rough or smooth, sharp or 
blunt ? 

Tell the myth of Sisyphus and read Holmes's poem of the 
" Dorchester Giant." 

Geography. As a beginning in Geography, teach horizon, 
" zenith, and cardinal points. Stories of children of other lands 

Reading. These different subjects may both pleasantly and 
profitably form the basis of the reading lessons. 

Let me say a word here in reference to these same reading 
lessons. 

During the first month let the children talk much, but do not 
attempt to teach too many written words. Whatever may be done 
in private schools, one, or at the most two words per day are all 
that the ordinary child in a public school will be likely to master 
and if good reading is to be obtained no guess-work, should be 
tolerated. 

The first twelve or fourteen words taught should be name 
words or nouns and have special reference to the conversational 
lessons. Select from those subjects in which the children are 
most interested, and let them give as many sentences containing 
these words as they are able, but for a few weeks do not attempt 
to write more than the single word. 

The sentenee reading will come in good time, and properly 
taught the children will be able to read fluently with no danger of 
dog, cat, man, being mistaken for "This is a dog," " The man 
runs," etc. 

Number. Form and color will enter more or less into the 
drawing, while number should form a part of every lesson ; as the 
number of eyes, legs, or wings of one or more animals or insects ; 
the number of seeds in an orange or a pear; the number of leaves 
on a twig; pints, quarts, and pecks of apples in a bushel, days in 
a week or month, and so on, each subject furnishing its quota of 
objects for measuring or comparing. 

In connection with the processes with figures, the children 
should be familiar with the forms and be able to name the figures 
upon the calendar and the Roman characters upon the clock- 
face. 

Teach them to tell time, and tell something of the history of 
clocks. 

Encourage the children to make collections of fruits, seeds, 
insects, pebbles, etc., and also to classify them. 

It Is n*>t Int. nded that those lessons shoul I be blindly followed. 
Thev are mere hints or suggestions from which the teacher may 
select the parts best adapted to her own work. 



Wauseon, Ohio, July 26, *96. 
Edu ational Pub. Co. : — 

I take pleasure in saying to you that last evening at our board 
meeting, the Board voted to place your History books in the 
schools. The Committee after carefully examining the catalogue 
and the book sent, felt justified In recommending them, as such 
books cannot help but create a love of country and induce a more 
thorough study of our history and our great men. 

W. H. Fuller. 



Compound Proportion. 

By W. D. MILLER, Florence, JTom. 

1UI ANY pupils find d.fflculty in stating examples an compound 
/ I proportion accurately. As an aid to correct reasoning the 
following simple plan is very helpful. To illustrate by an 
example from one of our arithmetics : 

If 84 men can saw 90 cords of wood in 6 days, when the days 
are 9 hours long, how many cords can 8 men saw in 36 days, 
when they are 12 hours long? 

In stating the example the pupil determines and writes the 
third term In its place, and pnts the question that is to be asked 
every time, In place of the fourth term. In every example in 
compound proportion the terms are arranged In pairs one of 
which we know about. The pupil considers each pair separately. 

34 : 8 
6 : 86 : : 90 : How many cords? 
9 : 12 
Taking the first pair, which in this case is men, he begins : 
41 We know that 84 men can saw 9 ) cords of wood, * how many 
cords ' can 8 men saw? They can saw less and therefore the 
ratio must be — larger to smaller — or 34 to 8. " 

Considering the second pair, and never under any circum- 
stances mentioning any other numbers, he continues — " We 
know that 90 cords can be sawed in 6 days, ' how many cords ' 
can be sawed in 86 days? More cords can be cut, therefore the 
ratio must be smaller term to larger term, or 6 to 36." 

Again — " We know that working 9 hours a day, 90 cords can 
be cut, ' how many cords ' can be sawed working 12 hours a day r 
More cords can be cut, therefore the ratio must be smaller tens 
to larger term, or 9 to 12." 
A more difficult example to state correctly is : — 
" If an 8 cent loaf weighs 10 ounces with flour at $8.f»0 a 
barrel, what will a 12 cent loaf weigh with flour at $10 a barrel?' 
The statement by this method is sure and simple : — 
'* The third term is 10 because it Is the same as the answer, 
and the question is — What will be the weight? We know that 
an 8 cent loaf weighs 10 ounces — what will be the weight of a 
12 cent loaf? The weight will be more, therefore the ratio must 
be — smaller term to larger term, or 8 to 12. We know that when 
flour is $8.50 a barrel, a loaf at a certain price weighs 10 ounces » 

8 : 12 

: What will be the weight? 
10 : 8.60 

When flour is $10 a barrel, what will be the weight of a loaf at 
the same price? The weight will be less and therefore the ratio is 
10 to 8.60." 

The principal points in this method are — 1st — The pupil 
always begins, in considering each pair, with the words, "We 
know," and secondly — only two like terms are mentioned at a 
time. If necessary to refer to the others at all, the pupil says, 
" A certain number of men," or " At a certain price." 

If this method Is strictly followed, It is almost impossible to 
make an error in seating an example, and the element of guesslug 
is entirely eliminated. 



Stanford University. 
I have examined Pratt's " Stories of Colonial Children," your 
abridged edition of Scott's " Talisman," and Kelly's u Leaves 
from Nature's Story-Book " with a great deal of interest. I have 
tried the books with some of our younger children, and I find 
tbey are greatly interested in them. The topics selected, the 
range of vocabulary, and the press work combine to make them 
admirable books for children's reading. 

Earl Barkis, Dqpc. of Education. 
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The Outline Book. 



By MART GARDNER, Duluih, Minn 



" \/° U * re 8 

Y a fit of 



simply tempting fate to go there! They say 
sickness is nothing compared to the monthly 
reports ; the annual reports fill the insane asylnms with 
victims ; and the outline bo ks — the outline books hurry over- 
worked teachers to an untimely end." 

"Monthly reports might be bad; annual reports evidently 
worse; but surely the outline books were the climax of all 
dreadful bugbears," thought the young teacher who had meditated 
accepting a position in the same city, where these things were 
countenanced. 

As Auntie Doleful went out one door, I ventured to go in the 
other and enlighten the new applicant, for ignorance does not 
always insure bliss, and much lumber is drawn to build bridges 
which we never treid. 

This is, in substance, what I said to Auntie Doleful's victim : — 

To begin with, there is nothing in the appearance of the 
outline book to offend the most fastidious eye. An ordinary, 
large sized composition book is used. 

Neither is the inside of the book appalling, being a systema- 
tized, written plan of the day's work, in which these thoughts 
are prominent : — what is to be taught, and how it is to be taught. 

The advantage of outlining what is to be taught is at once 
apparent. What the teacher wants to obtain to-morrow may be 
floating around in her mind in a vague, indefinite fashion, but let 
t hat same teacher attempt to embody what she wants in so many 
words, and what before were comparatively chaotic ideas become 
definite steps, leading up to the acquisition of some particular 
knowledge. 

This written expression often serves as an eye opener for the 
teach i r, herself, and warns her that her own knowledge of the 
subject matter she would teach others is none too trustworthy 
ground. 

* The outline book is a matter of economy, since it saves time, 
and the importance of this in the school-room cannot be over- 
estimated, for " time destroyed is suicide where more than blood 
Is spiled." 

Each subj* ct in the curriculum is given so many minutes, and 
this schedule is to be observed as carefully as a railroad time- 
table. When it is known just what is to be done at such a time, 
how is it possible to lose many minutes during the entire day ? 
44 Time wasted is existence; used is life." 

" Look forward, not backward," is a pretty motto, but not 
always practical nor best. The outline book furnishes the 
teacher an opportunity of reading over the work for the past 
week or month, and determining whether enough, too much, or 
too little, has been accomplished. 

As the thing itself usually explains itself better than a multi- 
plicity of words about it, I read to Auntie Doleful's victim a page 
from an outline book of one of those same teachers who some 
day will surely come to an end, whether it be timely or untimely. 

The discriminating will observe an attempt has been made to 
carry out the idea of correlation which has met with much good 
natured railery. Teachers have been accused of studying the 
rose in order to correlate with their history work : — " The War 
of the Hoses." It is rumored that pupils have been required to 
find the cube root of so many violets, but, if the fact is recog- 
nized that " all things are but parts of one stupendous whole 
whose body Nature is, and God the soul," teachers will be found 
guiltless of these absurdities. 



9:00—9:10 Opening Exercises. — Exchange of " Good 
Morning." Prayer (sung). Tell legend of Christ- 
Child and the clay birds. Spng :— "Birdies in the 
Greenwood." 

9:10 — 9:25 Morning Talk. Material:— stuffed wood- 
pecker. Allow five minutes for observation and 
voluntary expression upon bird's general appear- 
ance. Discuss habitat and food of woodpecker. 

9:25 — 9:40 B. Number. Perception from cards to 10. 
Sight examples from cards upon minus combina- 
tions. Concrete examples, employing inches, feet, 
and yards. Develop idea of fraction i with circles 
and chart. 

9:40—9: 55 A. Reading.— Sentence drill from cards. Sug- 
gest for the words, "woodpecker, knock, tap, 
carpenter, tools, hammer, bill, straight.'" Spell by 
letter and by sound. Use In series of oral and 
written sentences. 

9:55—10:10 B. Reading.— Vocal drill from chart. Build 
words, using as foundations, " at, gt, 6n." Suggest 
for the words, •« woodpecker, drum, bill, hood, 
red, tap, nest, tree, chips." Spell by letter and by 
sound. Arrange in series of written sentences 
about the woodpecker. 

10:10 — 10:25 A. Number. Sight examples from cards upon 
plus combinations. Concrete examples, employing 
pints, quart*, and gallons. Addition examples 
from board. Develop division combinations of 15. 

10 :26— 10 :30 I Calisthenics. — Head and trunk exercises. 

10 :30 — 10 :45 I Sewing. Sew the " woodpecker " series. 

10:45—11.00 Language. Tell legend of St. Peter and the 
woman baking cakes which gives -origin of the 
woodpecker's red hood. 

11 .00— 11 :20 1 Drawing.— Supply each pupil with clay. Mold 
I woodpecker. 



11:20—11:30 



Closing Exercises. — Mark the Calendar; year, 
month, day of month, day of week, kind of 
weather. Teach pupils first verse of the poem on 
the woodpecker, " Somebody's Knocking." 



An Exercise. 



Construct sentences illustrating the use of the following words: — 

RK8TRICT. To keep within bounds, to limit. 

Explore. To search through. 

Forego. To give up the enjoyment of, to leave. 

Approve. To think well of. 

Inclose. To shut in. 

Entitled. Having a right to. 

Consult. To seek the opinion of. 

Postpone. To put off, to delay. 

Provoke. To arouse the anger of, to irritate. 

Respond. To answer, to reply. 

Presume. To take for granted. 

Compassion. Pity, sympathy. 

Annoy. To vex, to tease. 

Fortify To strengthen, to prepare for defense. 

— From Sheldon's Advanced Language Lessons. 
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A September Calendar. 

By B. B. MOREY, Lomsll, Mass. 



FOR convenience in recording the weather observations, 
which are now a part of the daily program in most schools, 
one frequently finds a calendar sketched upon the black- 
board. 

It seems to me, in connection with this calendar, that it is 
possible to give considerable general information, together with 
someth ng of history and literature. 

Each day furnishing — bit by bit — its contribution to the 
general stock of information. 
For iostance, suppose we first lake the month ax a whole. 
The etymology of the word takes us back to that time, not so 
very long ago, when September was really what its name Implies, 
the seventh month of the year. 

It was not until 1751 that parliament passed the act making 
January instead of March, the first month of the year. 

This act to^k effect Jan. 1, 1732, and among the changes brought 
about by it we note that the date of Washington's birth was 
changed fr»m Feb, 11, 1731 to Feb. 22, 1782. 

Among the facts taught, may be the date of great battles; 
noted events; the names and, possibly, something of the lives of 
men and women of world-wide reputation who were born or died 
in this month. 

I give a list of September happenings, from which the teacher 
may select those best suited to the needs of her school. 

Born. 
Chateaubriand 
Richelieu - - - - 
Queen Elizabeth 
Dr Samuel JohnsoL 
J. F. Cooper - 
Roman Emperor Trajan 
Alexander the Great 
Felicia Dorothea Hemans 
(Read 1 



Sept. 4, 1768 
" 5, 1585 
" 7, 1588 
" 7, 1709 
«• 16, 1789 
" 18, 56 
Sept. 20, 856 B. C. 
" 25, 1794 



• Landing of the Pilgrims.") 
Dikd. 
Oliver Cromwell - - - Sept. 8, 1658 
Richard A. Proctor - - "12, 1888 

Genn James Wolfe - - " 13,1759 

(Read " Gray's Elegy. <•) 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington - " 14, 1852 

(Read Longfellow's " Warden of the Cinque Ports." 



• Gabriel Daniel Farenheit - Sept. 16, 1736 

President Garfield - - "19, 1881 

Sir Walter Scott - - " 21,1782 

Dauiel Boone " 26, 1820 

Battles. 

Let the most important of these be marked upon the calendar 
by flags. 

Sedan * Sept. 1, 1870 

Capture of Atlanta - - » 2, 1864 

Invasion of Maryland • - «• 5, 1862 

(Read " Barbara Freitchie.") 
Capture of Sebastapol - - Sept. 8, 1855 

(Read Bayard Taylor's " 8ong of the Camp.") 
Eutaw Springs - - Sept. 8, 1781 

Flodden - "9, 1518 

(Read << Battle of Flodden " in Scott's <* Marmion." 
Fort McHenry - - Sept. 13, 1814 

(Story of " The Star Spangled Banner.") 



Chapultapec 
Antletam 
Stillwater 
Monterey 



Sept. 13, 1847 

17, 1862 

Sept. 19, 1777 

" 24, 1846 



Notable Events. 
Great Fire in London 
First Continental Congress - 
Cotton-gin Invented 
Capture of Andre* 

This list may be indefinitely extended but perhaps enough is 
given to show the possibilities of one month. 



Sept. 2, 1666 
" 5, 1774 
" 18, 1798 
" 28, 1780 



Questions on the Map of United 
States. 



By S. B., Floremoe. 



1. What state is made up of exclamations? 
Ans. Ohio. 

2. What state is a bright colored A? 
Ans. (Florid-A.) 

8. What state is good advice to a girl working in a garden? 
Ans. Idaho. (Idaho[e].) 

4. What state has a capital that is a girl's name? 
Ans. Maine. (Augusta.) 

5. What state has a harmonious capital? 
Ans. New Hampshire. (Concord.) 

6. What states have capitals that are the names of presidents 
of the United States? 

Ans. Wisconsin, (Madison), Missouri, (Jefferson City), Mis- 
sissippi, (Jackson), Nebraska (Lincoln.) 

7. What state has a capital that is the same name as that of a 
famous German statesman? 

Ans. North Dakota (Bismark.) 

8. What state has a capital that Is the same name as that of 
one of the writers in the New Testament? 

Ans. Minnesota. (St. Paul.) 

9. What state Is in the past tense? 
Ans. Rhode Island (Rode Island.) 

10. What state has an Indian letter? 
Ans. Indiana (Indian A.) 

11. What state has a capital that Is the same name as that of 
a great explorer? 

Ans. Ohio (Columbus.) 
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Lessons in Penmanship. — XXII. 

By CLARENCB E. SPA YD, HarrUburg, ra. 
Author of" Complete Manual of Commercial Penmanship." 



RECENTLY an institute lecturer declared that nine out of 
every ten teachers failed to require neat and accurate work 
from their pupils, saying, when problems in arithmetic are 
handed to the teacher for examination, many teachers inspect the 
accuracy of the figures and the method, overlooking the neatness 
or forms of the figures entirely. He said, " when another subject 
is being taught and figures enter into it, does the teacher over- 
look the accuracy of the addition, subtraction, multiplication or 
division as he did the awkward, irregular, incorrect, careless, 
work (writing) in the problems handed to him for examination ? 
Every teacher before me will answer * Of course not, the work 
must be correct in all ciphering whether it occurs in the arithme- 
tic class or any other.' This is your answer ; now then, why not 
apply the same rule with reference to writing. Scrutinize the 
penmanship in all work handed to the teacher for examination, 
or the work placed on the blackboard by the pupil. When a 
teacher does this he or she is numbered among the successful and 
leading teachers of the city or district." This was practical 
advice. The speaker had tried it in his own school and afterward 
had his teachers in the normal school of which he is now princi- 
pal, try it. Wherever tried it proved very successful and brought 
wonderful results. The writer tried it and was very much sur- 
prised with the wonderful change which took place the first 
month in the pupils' work. Try it Tor yourself and be convinced. 
Your superintendent or supervisory principal will notice the 
improvement no doubt before you will see it yourself. 

In a writing lesson the teacher should aim to show the neces- 
sity of the concentration of thought, just as he does in teaching 
a class In mathematics. The best results are obtained when the 
mind directs the work of the muscles. Preserve the practice 
work of each week and if upon making an examination some 
pupil's work does not come up to the average, have it repractlced 
and handed in aarain. 

Exercise No. 118. 



line stringing them far apart. Don't w skip " any movements. It 
is skipping that does the mischief. Take the class through this 
exercise. 

Exercise No. 120. 



Having accomplished this successfully give the class thlt p move- 
ment, taking "r" and " s " through the same exercise. 

Exercise No. 121. 



Swing, swing, swing along in that smooth easy way until it 
becomes natural and push the class to greater speed, even if 
some of the form is sacrificed. Caution the class about slow 
cramped movement and then give these simple words, which 
contain all the letters of this class : 

Exercise No. 122. 



With this lesson the pupils will complete the short letters, but 
this does not mean that the letters which have been gone over 
shall be dropped. Practice them all frequently and carefully. 

Examine the letter "e" and show the class how the loop is 
made, that the second stroke is made in the same direction as the 
small letter " i", that the lower right turn is a broad one and pre- 
cisely the same as used to finish « i ", " u ", w n ", n m ", « x ", « t ", 
"d", "p", "1", K h",n B , and "r ". This class is not as easy as 
it may appear and no amount of explaining will bring it. Prac- 
tice the letters is the key-note and counts every time. Write 
each of the letters on the blackboard, at least six inches in height, 
but be careful to avoid making small letter " l's " for " e's ", as is 
often done. 

Exercise No. 119. 



Fill a page or two with the connected exercise, after having 
taken the letter through the usual movements. Place five on a 



Watch the spacing and write one word at a time and fill a page 
of foolscap paper with each word. Then take up two words, 
writing each twice before taking up the second, and then alter- 
nate the words. Have pupils sitting next to each other exchange 
papers and criticise each other's work, raising their hands and 
announcing the mistakes they discovered on the paper they exam- 
ined. Have them mark the letter or 'word which they criticise 
and then write it correctly on the same sheet. Begin to prepare 
pupils for an examination* and encourage those who appear to be 
behind the class. 

The next article, (Lesson XXIII) will be devoted to the manner 
in which a recitation should be conducted to a class of pupils 
ranging in age from ten to twelve years, to be followed with 
answers to many of the questions which have been sent to the 
writer by teachers living in almost every state in the Union. 
(To be continued.) 

•Note.— A list of practical questions on writing, based on this aeries 
of lessons, for an examination in a public school at the end of the 
term, will be given in the Popular Bduoatob in Lesson XXIV. 
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Famous Literary Women. 

George Eliot. 

1819-1880. 

By JENNIE E. KEYSOB, Omaha, Neb. 



the world and we ourselves take our share of each, whatever be 
the circumstances by which we are surrounded. Into this county [ 



IT is to the heart of Merry England that we look to-day for the 
birthplace and early home of George Eliot, — for the country 

and Its simple Inhabitants that furnished her the materials out 
of which she worked her wonderful stories of simple English 
life. Warwickshire not only enjoys the distinction of being the 
center of the garden of England but it is, as well, the center of 
her literature and, in one great period at least, it was the rally- 
ing point of her history, for 
everyone knows that at Strat- 
ford, in this county, was 
born the immortal Shakes- 
peare and that hardly more 
than a stone's -throw away is 
Warwick castle, the strong- 
hold of the famous «' king- 
maker," and to-day the best 
preserved baronial structure 
in the kingdom. Every foot 
of ground in this shire is 
haunted by the associations 
of poetry or of romance. 
Coventry with its lc three 
spires" and its statue of 
Peeping Tom ; Kenilworth, 
with its ivy-covered walls 
and its suggestions of Amy 
Robsart, are striking relics 
of a storied past, to say 
nothing of the cosy little old 
churches that mark many 
and many a spot in the 
serene landscape. 

If the past does not in- 
terest us, still the section 
holds our affectionate atten- 
tion, for the whole county 
Is perfectly cultivated, and 

rewards the husbandman George 

with fields of glistening grain 

waving in the summer sunshine, by meadows green with 
the sof test, finest grass in the world and by trim hedgerows, 
gorgeous and fragrant in the season of blossoming hawthorn. 
Here are snug, quaint villages nestled among majestic old trees, 
the red tile roofs of the cottages adding just the required color- 
touch to the rural picture. To drop down into the peaceful quiet 
and freshness of all this out of the noisy city of London, hardly 
a hundred miles away, one feels that at last the ideal region for 
tired mortals has been reached, and that for him, there is no 
more gossip, or quarreling in buying and selling — no envy, no 
spite, but instead perfect tranquility. The old residency, how- 
ever, knows and, for us not so favored, George Eliot has shown 
for all time that this ideal state of things does not exist, that 
these secluded hamlets, these rose-encumbered cottages have 
their bickerings, their scandals, their disappointments in common 
with the rest of the world. The great stream of human life is 
much the same wherever it runs whether it be in the crowded 
streets of London or in the leafy lanes of serene Warwickshire : 
there seems to be about so much sin and sorrow, blessing and joy in 



Robert Evans, the father of George Eliot, moved from the 
adjoining county of Staffordshire, and here our author lived 
almost uninterruptedly for half her lifetime. It is the boast of 
Shakespeare's county to-day that it has enriched this century no 
less than the past by giving to the world George Eliot and Ellen 
Terry. Robert Evans, like Adam B«'d<», was a carpenter and later 
a forester and over-seer of rich men's estates. It was in the 
last capacity only that he figured after going to Warwickshire. 
Though Adam Bede among George Eliot's characters is her most 
fully drawn portrait of her father yet she seems never to tire of 
using his strong points to enhance her characters. His trust- 
worthiness, his fine pres- 
ence, his intense devotion to 
the well-doing of a piece of 
work, however humble its 
nature, " for somebody will 
be the better for its being 
well done," are often intro- 
duced and invariably in de- 
lightful characters. Caleb 
Garth in " Middleman*,' 
and Stradlvarus the pains- 
taking, inspired violin maker 
from her poems, are fair 
examples. Father and daugh- 
ter were always devoted to 
each other, and his death, 
even at a ripe old age, was 
one of the two greatest 
sorrows of her life. 

The mother, on the other 
hand, is not so wellknown, 
probably because no real pro- 
totype of her is to be found 
among George Eliot's char- 
acters. From what can be 
learned of her, we conclude 
that Mrs. Hackit from " Gil- 
firs Love-Story," and Mrs. 
Poyser from "Adam Bede" 
represent her best, as she 
was known to be a precise 
house-keeper and a woman 
with a sharp tongue. From her, George Eliot undoubtedly 
drew her power In quick-witted speech which enabled her to 
draw in so masterly a way Mrs. Poyser in her verbal combats 
with Bartle Massey, the bachelor school-master. 

George Eliot, known in early life as Mary Ann or Marian 
Evans, was born November 22, 1819, at South Farm, near Griff. 
She was one of three children, there being a boy and girl besides 
herself. Of these two, the brother Isaac our novelist has made 
famous, for he it is who figures as "the little brother" in 
"Brother and Sister," and as Tom Tulliver in "Mill on the 
Floss." 

From the time Marian was six months old until after the was 
twenty, Griff House was her home. It was a delightful old 
brick house, well covered with ivy and roses aud flanked on one 
side by a garden where " cabbages and roses jostle each other," 
and on the other by an ample lawn studded with shade trees. 
From within could be seen the few remaining elms and oaks of 
Shakespeare's Forest of Arden. It was a charming place from 
which to draw impressions bound to endure as those taken in 
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childhood do. To those who know her books the old house and 
ts gar !en is no new sight, for to the writer it always remained a 
fruitful source of delightful description, a treasury of happy 
memories. Tom and Maggie Tulliver, brother and sister, tell to 
an unusual extent the employments, the joys and sorrows of the 
Evans children, especially of Marian, who early showed the bent 
of a strong mind and the thoughtfulness born of deep insight 
into the problems of life. The father sympathized with the 
44 little wenche's " love of books, and with her mature thoughts, 
but the thrifty mother, though she realized that Marian was an 
unusual child, complained of the candles wasted by her daughter 
in reading at night and totally misunderstood her fits of quiet 
thoughtfulness. Maggie Tulliver's wrestling with her stubborn 
hair and her longing for a knowledge of books was described by 
George Eliot from the depths of personal experience, for never 
was a truer child-autobiography written than this record of a 
wilful child not understood by those nearest to her. Very early 
her face developed the characteristics which marked it in mature 
life, and which caused a neighbor to describe her as " a queer, 
three-cornered, awkward girl." 

The happy ramblings of the brother and sister were soon inter- 
rupted by Marian being sent to Mineaton to school. Later, when 
only twelve, she went to Coventry to the boarding school kept by 
the Misses Franklin, where she remained three years. At this 
school she made a strong record for scholarship and was highly 
regarded by her teachers. Among her companions she was 
greatly* respected, owing probably to the ease with which 
she overcame what to them were insurmountable tasks. She, 
however, kept aloof from the other girls, not from any feeling 
of superiority but from a natural timidity which she never entirely 
wholly overcame even when all the world was doing homage to 
" George Eliot." In this school, a sound basis was laid, es- 
pecially in the modern languages, for the profound learning 
• which was so marked a f ea.ure of our author's mature years. 

Shortly after her return from school her mother died. As her 
brother and sister had previously married and settled in homes 
of their own, Marian and her father were all that was left in the 
home-nest. For years the daughter kept house for her father, 
refusing the aid of a house-keeper which Mr. Evans volunteered 
to procure, for he was always anxious lest too much care should 
fall on ll the little wench," as he loved to call her. Of all the 
scenes in her books drawn from personal experience, there is 
perhaps none so vivid as the dairy scene iu which Hetty is placed 
in the early part of "Adam Bede," a picture which must have 
been familiar indeed to George Eliot, for the making of butter and 
cheese was an important part of her duties in looking after her 
father's home : " Such coolness such purity, such fresh fra- 
grance of new-pressed cheese, of firm butter, of wooden vessels 
perpetually bathed in pure water; such soft coloring of red 
earthenware and creamy surfaces, brown wood and polished 
tin, gray limestone and rich orange-red rust on the iron weights 
and hooks and hinges." 

In 1841, Mr. Evans gave up Griff House and moved to Foleshill, 
near Coventry. Marian lost many things by the change — the 
charming old house and garden and the extra weight of care. 
There were advantages, however, which compensated richly, for 
she was brought nearer to books and tutors, privileges she had 
long coveted. Though she had been busy with the common 
cares of life since leaving school she had not ceased to study and 
to practise on the piano, the music she so dearly loved. Now 
she had little else to do and here, in the quiet of home, with the 
assistance now and then of skilled teachers, she acquired much of 
her great volume of learning. Here, too, her religious views 
became unsettled and the Intensely devoted Church-of -England 



girl became the agnostic woman,— otherwise stated — she 
studied and, as she did so, the magnitude of the great questions \ 
of life gradually grew upon her, until to the weightiest of the m she ) 
reverently answered, "I do not know." Alas! who of us does 
know to the extent that we should accuse unkindly one of the 
profonndest, most religious souls of the age ? Let our faith 
increase, but meanwhile let charity toward the experiences of 
others also increase lest we judge as we are told not to do. 

Religious differences at one time threatened the separation of 
father and daughter but better counsels prevailed and though 
they differed they did not become estranged but lived together in 
harmony until the death of Mr. Evans in 1849. 

At Foleshill began the intimacy with the Brays, the family of a 
rich ribbon merchant of Coventry. They were a family of 
intellectual workers, so that the girl-student found much that 
was congenial and stimulating in their society. Mr. Bray was 
interested in philosophic studies and his wife had made a literary 
reputation for herself by writing a story for children, called u The 
Wounded Bird," in which the great lesson of kindness to animals 
was touchingly put. Not only were they co-workers in mental 
pursuits, but when the death of her father came to Marian 
Evans she found she had sympathizing friends who comforted 
her and cared for her when she was too sorrow-stricken to care 
for herself. It was they, too, who planned for her, as a sort of 
relief from her sorrow, a continental tour. They seemed about 
to be disappointed in its results, when it struck them that a 
somewhat extended residence abroad might do what a flying trip 
had failed to accomplish and so they left her at Geneva, where, 
in the shadow of the greatest things in Nature, she gradually 
recovered the buoyancy she had lost. Here, too, she continued 
her reading and study and made many friends among the intel- 
lectual people who seem always to come and go from this 
student-town. 

On her return to England, to the familiar scenes of her father's 
home, her sorrow renewed itself and, notwithstanding her kind 
friends at Rosehill the Brays, she determined to remove to 
London. She had been asked by Dr. Chapman to become 
assistant editor with him, of the Westminster Beview and she 
accepted the offer. At the time, the change seemed unimportant 
but the trend of later years showed it to be the turning-point in 
her life. 

She made her home with Dr. and Mrs. Chapman in the Strand 
and here at once became one of a strong literary and philosophical 
coterie — Herbert Spencer, Harriet and James Martineau, George 
Henry Lewes and others. Her contributions to the magazine on 
which she worked were learned and brilliant and on a great 
variety of subjects, chief among which were those of a philo- 
sophic and biographic nature. Though interesting when they 
appeared, they are doubly so now, for they throw additional light 
on the heart and intellect of a wonderful novelist, in many 
regards, England's greatest. 

In art she was a Realist, classing the opposite school not as 
Idealists but as Falsists in that they do not represent the truth of 
things. This she carries into her books where she seems satis- 
fied with nothing short of the truth of the very souls of her 
characters. No exterior ever satisfied her; she always looked 
beyond, into " the very pulse of the machine," as it were. 

In her early days in the Strand, she met, among others, the 
man who afterward affected the whole tenor of her life, the man 
who, more than any power outside of herself, is responsible for 
the great novels with which she endowed English literature. 
George Henry Lewes was, like herself, a contributor to the 
Westminster Beview, and a man of versatile brain and varied em- 
ployments, ranging from the writing of philosophical works and 
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plays and to the acting of Shakespeare's dramas. When Harlan 
Evans first met him, he had already experienced a bitter life In 
the course of which, and through no fault of his, his wife had 
become hopelessly estranged from him. Common tastes and 
interests In these two people formed the basis of a deep friend- 
ship which gradually developed into the most devoted affection. 
Some technicalities of the English law, however, prevented Mr. 
Lewes securing a divorce from his wife, so that marriage, as the 
law defines it, was Impossible. Under these circumstances, 
Marian Evans and Mr. Lewes set conventionalities aside and, by 
a regular compact and simple ceremony in the presence of a few 
friends, took upon themselves the sacred vows of man and wife. 
The marriage thus contracted, subject to censure as it always 
must be on account of its non-conformity to law, even though 
that law be an unjust one, was most happy in its results : It gave 
to a solitary man and three homeless children the Joys of a peace- 
ful, well-ordered home, and developed out of Marian Evans the 
greatest novelist of her day. It is not our province here to criticise 
George Eliot's action in this matter. She was at the time 
a mature woman and she has since proved herself one of the 
greatest moral teachers of her period. I am not certain, however, 
but some of the unutterable sadness that pervades her 
greatest works rebounded from her own inward and self-up- 
braiding for an act which to her seemed one u that needs must 
be." 

After a short trip to the continent, the two settled down in 
London and began together that literary life in which the woman 
proved indeed the hero. One day, Mr. Lewes, after reading some 
descriptions of country life written by his wife said to her, " My 
dear, I think you could write a capital story." Shortly after- 
wards, she showed him a part of the little story of " Amos 
Barton," the first of u Scenes from Clerical Life. It was better 
even than he had thought possible, When it was completed Mr. 
Lewes sent it to Blackwood for his magazine. It was accepted 
and a request made for more of a similar character. In less than 
a year the other two sketches u Mr. GilnTs Love Story," and 
Janet's Repentance" were published, tin first novel writing of a 
woman thirty-seven years old. Late in life, it seems to start in 
the caret r of a novelist. It was then that she assumed the name 
George Eliot which completely hid her identity for some time. 
Though the stories contained nothing of a sensational character, 
yet they at once attracted very general attention and many were 
the gm sses as to the real writ* r. Well known people were 
interested and, of them all, Dickens alone insisted that the 
unknown author was a woman or more like a woman than any 
man he had yet known. 

•' Scenes from Clerical Life," convinced in no uncertain way, 
both George Eliot and her husband that the latter was not mis- 
taken in thinking that she could write a good story. " Adam 
Bede " was next undertaken. The story is founded on an incident 
related long ago . to the writer by her aunt, a little Methodist 
preacher, who lives again as Dinah Morris, of a visit she once 
made to a young girl in prison, who had been guilty of child- 
murder. Probably no other novelist ever brought to his task a 
mind so thoroughly furnished with learning as did George Eliot 
when she began the writing of (< Adam Bede." No wonder it is 
rich in reminiscences, masterly in design and divine in its por- 
trayal of human nature. Her field was fresh before her and from 
it she culled her characters and situations without fear of repe- 
tition. Neither philosophy nor history were needed to enhance 
its pages — it was, as it were, the virgin soil of a new country, 
for the first time laid bare to human eyes. In this book she so 
far excelled Dickens as to put a thinking determining soul into 
his characters. Had she never written another book, " Adam 



Bede" would have made her famous,— the world had been 
enriched by a great heritage, a good book. 

When her second great novel, " Mill on the Floss," appeared, 
it had become generally known that George Eliot was really none 
other than Marin n Evans. It was a great surprise to many and 
to her publisher, Blackwood, in particular. Oue there was, 
though, who had figured oat the secret to his own satisfaction, 
at least, Isaac Evans, "the little brother," had discovered his 
sister. An interesting story is told of how Blackwood was 
initiated into the secret. Lewes, who was a great friend of his, 
invited him to dine with them one day, shortly after " Adam 
Bede " was published. They had a pleasant meal and much of 
the talk was of the new novel and the impression it was making. 
As the publisher arose from the table he expressed himself as 
sorry George Eliot could not have shared with them this delight- 
ful visit. Mr. Lewes then told him that ho was ready to introduce 
the unknown novelist to him. Imagine Blackwood's surprise on 
being presented to his gracious hostess, the real George Eliot. 

The autobiographical character of " Mill on the Floss " will 
long remain its most attractive feature, still the general applica- 
tion of her story of the childhood of one boy and girl, her des- 
cription of simple English scenery, and the awful catastrophe 
with which the story ends will always attract readers who have no 
interest in the personality of the writer. With all our veneration 
for the novelist, there is one thing in this story for which we can 
hardly forgive her, and that is the hard face she puts upon this 
human life — the relentlessness of the fate that put us here and 
attends our wauderings from childhood to age. It is impossible 
to read this story and not be haunted for days by its awful gloom, 
by the proof that life has such an uncontrolable side. After a 
story of so much sorrow, it is with intense pleasure that we turn 
to one of cheer, of hopefulness and salvation in this world, the 
one thread of gold in the sombre web of her sad fictions - " Silas 
Marner," the story of a miser saved from the fate. of his class by • 
a little child who wanders to his hearth one stormy night and 
becomes ever after his foater child. I snow of no sermon that so 
magnificently illustrates the text, " And a little child shall lead 
them." 

For some time George Eliot had contemplated writing a story 
of the fifteenth century in which Savonarola should be a leading 
character. With this in view, she spent sjme time in Florence to 
familiarize herbelf with the city and its inhabitants, especially 
the peasant class. In 1868 the story " Romola " was ready. 
Comhill Magazine gave her seven thousand pounds sterling for it 
and soon it began appearing as a serial in that periodical, 
the first time a story of George Eliot's had come out in monthly 
parts. In many regards this work was an experiment for the 
scene was laid in Italy instead of at home and it was a story of 
the past instead of the present, unlike in both respects all of her 
former fiction. For both of these reasons it was bound not to 
be so popular as her previous works had been, but scholarly 
people took a deep interest in the work and expressed themselves 
as highly pleased. There are two points of view from which the 
book must always be judged, first, as a historical work represent- 
ing one of the greatest, most stirring periods in human history ; 
and second as anovel in which all the intricacies of married life £ 
are worked out to the uttermost. Looked at from either point 
of view, it is undoubtedly one of the greatest books ever written, 
true in spirit and fact to the period it represents, and to the 
principles which govern us in the choices which make us good or 
bad individuals. Of the labor and study necessary to the writing 
of such a work every page speaks for itself. George Eliot her- 
self says, "I began it a young woman — I finished it an old 



woman." 
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While George Eliot's life is one of unusual interest, it is the 
Interest which grows out of the relation which she sustained to 
her own books, so that the most important events In her life are 
the publication of her different stories. In the interval after the 
appearance of * l Romola," Mr. and Mrs. Lewes moved to the 
Priory, a roomy house in the outskirts of London near Regent's 
Park. Of all her city residences this one is the most frequently 
associated with her. Her method of life here was simple as it 
had always been, divided between the details of house-keeping, 
the care of Mr. Lewes' children, whom she dearly loved, and 
her writing. Her mornings were usually devoted to composition 
and the rest of the day she used, for her other duties and recrea- 
tion. She visited little and Sunday afternoons her friends were 
admitted to her drawing-room to enjoy the quiet, animated con- 
versation, which was never lacking on these occasions. Many 
famous people came to the Priory and went away feeling repaid 
for the visit, for they had spent an hour in "the best of all good 
company." 

Her recreations were varied but of these music and pictures 
were chief. She was always passionately fond of music and she 
was in addition a skilled critic and performer of the best. She 
was consequently a regular attendant at concerts. She and Mr. 
Lewes enjoyed a brisk walk in the park or an evening at the 
the theater occasionally when there was something good to be 
seen. She never missed an opportunity to see a good picture if 
she could help it. As has been previously stated she was a 
Realist in art. This, of course, led her to the old Dutch masters 
as her choice of painters. I think I see in her love of these 
pictures, where every detail is minutely worked out, the trait of 
her revered father who loved above everything else a piece of 
work well done. She was always glad to turn as she expresses it, 
" from the cloud-borne angels, from prophets, sibyls, and heroic 
warriors, to an old woman bending over her flower-pot, or eating 
her solitary dinner, while the noonday light, softened perhaps by 
a screen of leaves, falls on her mob-cap, and just touches the 
rim of her spinning-wheel and her stone jug and all those cheap, 
common things which are the precious necessaries of life to her." 

In all her work and recreations, there seemed to be no act of 
her life that was not greatly enhanced by Mr. Lewes sharing it 
with her and, as the years wore on, he became more and more a 
a part of herself, her other half. In studying her character as a 
woman it is interesting to note that, though she possessed com- 
manding genius and masculine strength of Intellect, yet she 
demanded some one to love, some one to share with her and help 
her. 

In 1866, George Eliot returned to her writing, to her original 
field, the portrayal of English provincial life. In that year 
appeared " Felix Holt," a political novel representing her own 
times. This was followed five years later by " Middlemarch," 
the most elaborate of all her works, for it is no less than an ex- 
position of the life of an entire village of it she says, " It is a 
subject which has been recorded among my possible themes ever 
since I began to write fiction." Without a plot in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term, yet is the book interesting, powerful, 
from beginning to end. To he*sure the right people, (in the eyes 
of the popular novel writer), do not marry each other, but its 
truth to life, places it in the world of literature, beside Shake- 
speare's great studies in human nature. 

George Eliot, never very strong physically, found as the years 
advanced that writing was more and more burdonsome to her. 
Her confidence in her unwritten stories was so slight even after 
her wonderful success, that it was only by the continued urging 
and encouragement of her husband that her last works were 
completed. The intervals were now longer between her books 



and they became more labored from her hands. Five years after 
" Middlemarch," her last great story, " Daniel Deronda," was 
given to the world. In this book she gives us a just and learned 
study of Jewish character. Israelites all over the world were 
grateful that 'at last they had been given a fair chance in 
English fiction and many were the thanks which George Eliot 
received from members of that homeless race for her beneficent 
work In their behalf. The book is readable but ponderous with 
philosophy and absolutely without a gleam of humor, perhaps 
from the very nature of the people she was vindicating. It must 
be admitted that in this work the influence of Mr. Lewes' thought 
is evident throughout and that, accordingly, it loses rank among 
her other books. 

Two years later, in 1878, came the blow, than which none 
heavier could have fallen on our author, for at that time Mr. 
Lewes died and left her in hopeless sorrow for the dissolution of 
a companionship that had lasted almost without a flaw for a 
quarter of a century. After a time she rallied, taking up some 
unfinished work and interesting herself in establishing a scholar- 
ship in physiology, as a memorial to her husband, to be called 
the George Henry Lewes scholarship. Notwithstanding her 
varied employments, henceforth she sat in a shadow out of which 
she could never entirely lift herself, even though in a year and a 
half, she married John Cross, an old friend. Only a few months, 
however, were left her to be gladdened by this new union, for in 
the last month of 1880 she put aside the employments of life and 
went to join " the choir invisible, whose music is the gladness of 
the world." She was buried at Highgate beside Mr. Lewes in 
that cemetery that overlooks so beautifully yet so ominously the 
great city of London and the green lanes and fields of Surrey in 
the dim distance. 

Mr. Cross did the world a priceless service when he gathered 
the letters and diaries of this great woman, who. never from her 
very nature, could have written an autobiography, and published 
them as her life and letters. He thus gave us a most delightful 
book, filled with precious information concerning one of the 
greatest souls that ever visited this earth — George Eliot, the 
creator of " Adam Bede" and " Romola." 



Words Which Echo Still. 



By ALBERTINA RAVEN. 



1. "First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of hie 
countrymen." 

2. "I was born in America. I lived there to the prime of my 
life, but alas I I can call no man in America my friend. 

3. " Millions for defence but not one cent for tribute ! " 

4. " We have met the enemy and they are ours." 

5. " Don't give up the ship !" 

6. "To the victor belong the spoils." 

7. u I would rather be right than president." 

8. " Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and insep- 
arable." 

9. " Government of the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth." 

10. "With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation's wound, to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle and for his widow 
and his orphans; to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations." 

11 . "I never was born, I growed I ' 
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A Colorado Day. 

Outline Program. 

By KATHRYN LIVINGSTON. 



A FRIDAY afternoon's entertainment may be instructive as 
as well as entertaining. A balf day devoted to Colorado 
will not be regretted. 
Let the school-room be decorated with the state color. Two 
easels may support pictures of John C. Fremont, Pike's Peak, or 
any other picture the teacher may procure. Upon a table place 
specimens of the mineral wealth of Colorado, also the produc- 
tions of the state. 

Encourage the children to procure pictures of the scenery of 
Colorado. These may be placed conspicuously in the room. 

Let the motto of Colorado be neatly printed upon the board : 
44 Nil Sine Kumine " — " There is nothing without a providence." 
If possible, have the state seal drawn. 
Program. 
Song. 

Responsive Exercise. 
Recitation, " Pike's Peak." 
Essay, " Colorado." 
Drill and March. 
Reading. 
Quotations. 
Dialogue. 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 



Debate. 

Recitation. 

Song. 

I. Song. 

Tun—" From Greenland's ley Mountains.* 

For Colorado's mountains, 

For cafions, vales, and plains, 
Where silvern, sparkling fountains 

Pour down their rainbow rains, 
For many a dashing river, 

For many a verdant plain, 
We thank our God, the giver, 
Such grandeur to attain. 



O, glorious state forever, 

Progressive, loyal, true, 
Its richness lessened never, 

Surpassed by all we knew. 
Its praises we sing loudly, 

Triumphant, proud and free ; 
O, glorious state forever, 

United all with thee. 

II. Responsive Exercise. 
Pupil. 

" What state is this, so great, so rich, 
Where eastern people, brave and true, 
Came to wander, toil, and live, 
And as they lived they braver grew? " 
School. 

41 Tis Colorado, great and broad, 

Whose mountains mighty and sublime 
Are filled with wealth so sure and free, 
And rivals all of modern time." 
Pupil. 

11 Are mountains the only wealth, my friends, 
Why go so far for mountains bold? 
For nearer have we mines and peaks, 
Centuries and centuries old." 
School. 

" Ah ! broad parks and vales and streams, 
And here the magic waters meet, 
And here when life seems fading fast 
The air revives that life so sweet." 
Pupil. 

14 What other wealth In this great state? 
Its mines and waters I attend, 
And feel In that my pulses thrill 
For health and wealth, Ambition's end." 
8chool. 

44 Health and wealth Is here combined, 
For Its productions, vastly great, 
Surpass in wonderful per cent 
Those of any other state." 
Pupil. 

44 1 know the wonders of this state, 
A fruitful, teaming soil abounds, 
Year after year its greatness grows, 
And beauty of the air surrounds." 



All. 



" A clime most Inviting, O wonderful state, 

Be freedom and science and virtue thy name, 
New victories and triumphs unrivalled shall soar 
Beyond thy fair peaks of sun-lit flame." 

HI. Recitation, " Pike's Peak." 
A view of western mountains bold, 
A long, long gaze at peaks so old, 
Pike's Peak is first to greet our eyes, 
We gaze at this inlawed surprise. 
Far up it soars into the sky, 
Around its cap the storm-clouds fly. 
This stately, Isolated peak 
Fills us with awe; we cannot speak. 

Overlooking limpid clearness, v 

Guiding, guarding plains below, 
In majesty sublime, its nearness 
Thrills the hearts of friend and foe. 
Now one by one the peaks disrobe 
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And stand forth in the evening light, 
Like ancient statues of the gods 
In temples of aerial height. 

Again at dawn the peaks so grand 
Break the red of eastern sky. 
Calm, serene and strong, we feel 
A greater love from gazing high. 

IV. Essay, " Colorado." 
Suggestive Themes. 

" Colorado of *59 — Colorado of *95." 

" Early Stage Lines of Colorado." 

" The Mining Camps of Colorado." 
References. 

Harped April, 1882, page 689 ; Vol. 35, page 1 ; Vol. 35, page 
137 ; Vol. GO, page 880. 

V. Drill and March. 

Let twelve pupils take a part in this drill and march. Four 
may be dressed to represent ranchmen, four should represent 
miners, and four may be dressed as cowboys. 

The ranchmen may carry whips, the miners picks, and the cow- 
boys a mock revolver made of cardboard covered with silver 
paper. 

Their costumes should consist of an enormous Mexican hat of 
felt, buckskin breeches and jackets, high top-boots, a gay waist- 
sash and neck-tie. 

The four ranchmen may march in first, and with whips give 
the following movements : 

First. Grasp whip with both hands in front, and lift whip 
horizontally across the chest. 

Second. Carry whip upward to top of head. 

Third. Carry whip over the head, rest it on back of neck, 
grasp it near end. 

Fourth. Grasp whip at ends and hold it high above head. 
Carry it four times to head and back. 

Fifth. Turn whip. Hold it perpendicularly in front. 

Sixth. Hold whip to right, to left, in front. Up and down at 
right four times, snapping it. 

Seventh. Rest whip against right shoulder. 

Four miners enter with picks. 

First movement. Pick in both hands lifted above head. 

Second. In front. 

Third. Touch floor, bending. 

Fourth. Up and down four times. 

Fffth. Picks over right shoulder. 

Sixth. Picks over left shoulder. 

Seventh. Picks resting at side. 

Enter four cowboys. 

First movement. Hands reach for revolvers. 

Second. Revolvers carried in front at arms* length. 

Third. At side. 

Fourth. Raise arms full length at side. 

Fifth. Above head. 

Sixth. In front. 

Seventh. Revolvers placed in pocket. 

All march. 

VI. Reading. 
References. 
** Gathering on the Plains." Harper's, Vol. XXXV., page 120. 
" Zigzag Journeys in the Occident," Chapter II., page 233. 
44 The Garden of the Gods." Harpefs, December, 1881, page 
96, or Popular Educator, May, 1895, page 406. 

VII. Quotations. 
" Old Age's Lambent Peaks." Century, Sept., 1888, page 785. 



" The Mount of Holy Cross." Popular Educator, May, 1896, 
page 406. 
u Rhymes of the Rockies." W. Suedaker, San Francisco. 

" On massive cliff- walls Nature's hand 
Has turned Time's sun-worn pages, 
In faces carved and figures hewn 
We trace the work of ages. 
The gold-tipped spires sublime, 
That pierce the sky like shafts of light, 
But mark the measureless heavenward height 
Of Nature's own cathedral, 

Whose stern high priest is Time." 

Mount of Holy Cross. 
" The holy cross of Christian faith, 

Above the royal velvet, 
In beauty shines, an emblem wraith, 

High on the beetling helmet ; 
It's white arms stretching through the sheen 

Of silvery mist, are gleaming; 
A talisman, the world to screen, 

Hope's symbol in its seeming ; 
A wonder grand, a joy serene, 

Upon the ages beaming." 

VIII. Dialogue. 

This dialogue should be composed by the pupils with proper 
suggestions from the teacher. 

Let the characters be an eastern speculator, a Colorado man 
and woman, and a ranchman, 

All wish to sell their land to the eastern man, each putting 
forth the superior advantages of his own territory. 

IX. The Debate. 

This debate should also be written by two pupils, the teacher 
suggesting such subjects as : 
11 Tbe West More Desirable than the East." 
" Colorado or New York." 

X. Recitation. 
4 « John Charles Fremont " J. G. Whittier. 
" Sunset in the Mountains." 
" Lady of the Lake," Cant. I. Scott. 

Many seek in foreign climes, 

The scenes they should have known 
'Mid the mountains and the lowlands 
In this glorious land, our own. 

I love the dark, deep canons, 

So deep, sublime and long, 
The faraway mad waters, 

A tumbling, headlong throng. 

The great cloud-piercing mountain peaks 

With glistening caps of snow, 
Gazing o'er the broad, green valleys 

That stretch far off below. 

Filled with awe and veneration 

I would kneel upon our land, 
Thanking heaven for our country, 

So wondrous and so grand. 
All. 
With reverential rapture, 

We thank thee for this grand, 
Peerless, priceless panorama, 

That we love to understand. 



XI. Song, " America." 
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Stories for Compositions. 

A French Grenadier. 

A French Grenadier had been mortally wounded. Feeling the 
weakness of death settling npon him, he turned to make his way 
to the rear. 

" Where are you going sir? " demanded the captain sharply. 

Resenting the thought that he might be shirking his duty, he 
turned towards the officer, saluted him and said coolly, u I am 
going to die sir, if I may be permitted.'* 



The Heart of a Mouse. 

A tiny mouse, who lived near the house of a magician, begged 
him to save her from the cat of whom she lived in deadly terror. 

So the magician changed the mouse into a cat, and she went 
away delighted. 

In a few days she came back again in terror, " C) save me, save 
me now from the dog," she begged. 

And the magician changed her to a clog. 

A few days more, and back she came— this time in deadly fear 
of a tiger. 

" Nonsense,*' said the magician ; " you have only the heart of a 
mouse, and afraid you will always be. It is the heart that tells !" 



The Jest of a Court-Jester. 

The court-jester once borrowed live hundred pounds from 
Queen Elizabeth. The time for payment had long passed, and 
the Queen insisted upon have her money, notwithstanding his 
prayers to be released from the debt. One day he heard that she 
was to pass his house, and upon this he bethought himself of a 
means to get rid of his liability. Accordingly, he had a coffin 
made ; and when the hour approached at which the Queen was 
expected, he put himself into the box, had it shouldered by his 
friends and carried outside. On Elizabeth inquiring whom they 
were going to bury, they told her it was her humble servant the 
jester. " Indeed 1" said she. "I never heard that he was ill. 
Is the fool really dead? He owed me five hundred pounds, but I 
heartily forgive him." At these words, the jester rose in his 
coffin and said : " I thank your Majesty cordially. The favor you 
have shown me is so great that it hath raised me from the dead ! " 



How Another old Horse won the Bet. 

Two Frenchmen met a foreign toldier coming towards them. 
11 1 will play a joke upon him," said one of the Frenchmen. 

11 A fine horse that of yours," said he as the soldier approached. 

The soldier looked at the Frenchman's old 1'orse and sneered. 

" You would hardly expect a soldier to ride an old rack like 
yours," he said. 

"Old rack!" shotted the Frenchman, pretending to be very 
angry. " Indeed but I can make him do many a thing your horse 
will not do for you. 

The proud soldier sneered again. "Ten louis for you if you 
can make your hor?e do one thing that mine will not do ten 
times better!" 

41 Very well," answered the Frenchman. " Bring your horse 
and stand him by my horse's side." 

- 4 Now then ! See ! " and the Frenchman pushed his horse with 
all his might into a stream near by. 

41 Now then, can you do that with your horse? " 

The soldier, angry, that he had been imposed upon, threw the 
Frenchman his ten louis and hurried away. 

41 And yon will And," the Frenchman shouted after him, 44 that 
the French can outwit you foreign invaders of our land every- 
time." 



Insect Reasoning. 

A wasp had captured a fly, and was attempting to fly with i: to 
its home. 

There was a strong wind, which made navigation difficult 
for the wasp. 

So it alighted, laid the fly down, looked at it, walked around it, 
and then, evidently — having come to a conclusion, began Fa wing 
off the wings of the fly. 

This done, the wasp started on again, and this time with little 
trouble. 

Who says this wasp did not reason? Many a sailor might not 
have been more wise in his plan of lowering sails in a gale of 
wind than was this tiny wasp. 



A Story of the Greek Senate. 

We are apt to think of those grand old Greek senators as 
devoting their time and attention to matters of state only ; bat 
there are stories in Greek history that show us that these great 
men had thought for the kind side of life as well. 

Once when they were assembled on Mars Hill, a tiny sparrow 
wheeled round and round above the forum, pursued by a hawk. 

With a cry of fear, the little bird took refuge in the folds of 
-the robe of one of the senators.. 

This senator was a man of harsh and cruel nature ; so he seized 
the sparrow and dashed it upon the ground. 

Although matters of state were pending, the senators arose in 
indignation. 

4 'Away with a man as cruel as this! Such a one is unfit to 
govern. Has heart no part in the affairs of men? 

And these great senators issued a decree expelling the man 
from the senate. " A man who could be cruel to a helpless bird,** 
they said, " is unfit to be entrusted with any power." 



A Good Way to Settle a Quarrel. 

Two peasants owned land at the foot of a great hill. One 
night there came a great storm ; the side of the hill was terribly 
washed out, and a great boulder, tons and tons in weight, came 
crashing down into the valley. 

It fell across the line that separated one peasant's land from 
another's. 

44 With this great mass of rock, I will build walls around my 
farm,* 9 said one peasant. 

44 Indeed you will not," said the other. "It is just as much 
my rock as yours. It is just as much on my land as on yours." 

For a whole year the two peasants fought over this great 
boulder. 

Their fences broke here and there ; but neither would mend 
them, because each was determined to build with this rock or 
nothing, so that the pigs got into their gardens, thl«ves stole 
their fruit, and wolves crept into the yards and ate their 
chickens. 

More than that, both peasants consulted often with the wise 
men of the town, and for their advice, they paid out much money. 

Winter came ; the roofs needed thatching, but the peasants had 
no money to buy straw, and no cattle to draw it. There was no 
food for the animals, and even their children were often hungry 
and cold. 

Spring came again. Both peasants had suffered bitterly, and 
had come to hate the great boulder which was — as they reasoned 
— the cause of all their trouble. 

At last there came into the village, a good old Quaker, preach- 
ing, peace, good will to man. 

And he said to the peasant, 4 4 The rock is enormous. Why not 
build for yourselves new houses each one using the half that lies 
upon his land. First build cellars, that your houses may be free 
from the dampness that causes sickness. Then good foundation 
walls . then a good cottage which shall keep out the cold. And 
who knows but there may even then be rock enough for fences 
around both farms. 

And there in the valley stand to-day, two little stone cottages, 
covered with vines, where live two families as happily and in as 
perfect agreement as ever two families could live. 

And on the piece of boulder still left on the line, they have 
carved the name of the good man who helped them out of their 
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Memory Selections. 



'- Whatever Is worth doing at all is worth doing well." 

— I^trd Chesterfield. 
44 Oar to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build." 

— Longfellow. 
44 Be there a will, and wisdom finds a way." 

— Crabbe. 
44 There are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three." 

— James Russell Lowell. 
44 The world wants men — true men — 
Who cannot be bought or sold, — 
Men who scorn to violate trust ; 
Genuine Gold ! : ' 

44 Time wasted is exlstance; used is life." 

— Young. 
44 Charities that soothe and heal and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers." 

— Wordsworth. 
44 The heights by great men reached and kept, 

Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were tolling upward in the night." 

— Longfellow. 
44 One cannot always be a hero, but one can always be a man. 

— Goethe. 
4i Prayer is the key of day ; the bolt of night." 

u Too low they build, who build beneath the stars." 

— Young. 
44 Errors, like straws upon the surface flow; . 

He who would seek for pearls must dive below." 

— Dry den. 
44 The flowering moments of the mind 

Drop half their petals in our speech." 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
44 Heaven's blue is larger than its clouds." 

44 I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none." 

* — Shakespeare. 
44 Wisdom is ofttlmes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar." 

— Wordsworth. 

44 The cross, if rightly borne, shall be 

No burden but support to thee." 

— Whittier. 

44 He who ordained the Sabbath loves the poor." 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

44 Plan in marble if you work in. stone." 

44 All that's great and good is done 
Just by patient trying." 

— Phoebe Cary. 
44 No star is lost we ever once have seen : 

|| We always may be what we might have been." 

- — Adelaide Proctor. 

44 Often in a wooden house a golden room we find." 

— Longfellow. 
44 Too much of joy is sorrowful, 

So cares must needs abound, 
The vine that bears too many flowers 
Will trail upon the ground." 

— Alice Cary. 



14 The noblest service comes from nameless hands, 
And the best servant does his work unseen." 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

44 Duty points with outstretched Angers, 
Every soul to action high." 

— Fagan. 
44 Life is too short for aught but high endeavor." 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

44 Charms always strike the sight; but merit wins the soul." 

— Pope. 

44 How far that little candle throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world." 

— Shakespeare. 

44 Diving and finding no pearls in the sea, 
Blame not the ocean ; the fault is in thee." 

44 Get thy spindle and thy distaff ready, 
God will send the flax." 

44 Cloud and sun together make the year; 
Without some storms no rainbow could appear." 

44 Not what we think, but what we do, 
Makes saints of us." 

— Alice Cary. 

" It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by, will make the music mute." 

— Tennyson. 

44 As the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars, Invisible by day. 

— Longfellow. 

14 The greatest homage we can pay to truth, is to use it." 

— Emerson. 

" He who seeks to pluck the stars 
Will lose the jewels at his feet." 

—Phoebe Cary. 

44 To climb steep hills requires slow pace at first." 

— Shakespeare. 

44 For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortunes or birth." 

— Alice Cary. 

44 There's never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creatures palace." 

— James Russell Lowell. 

14 The bluebird chants from the elm's long branches 
A hymn to welcome the budding year." 

— W. C. Bryant. 

44 No endeavor is in vain. 

Its reward is in the doing ; 
And the rapture of persuing 

Is the prize the vanquished gain." 

— Longfellow. 
44 A light of duty shines on every day for all." 

— Wordsworth. 

44 God is glorified, not by our groans, but by our thanks- 
givings." 

— E. W. Whipple. 

44 Press on ! if once and twice thy feet 
Slip back and stumble, harder try.' 

— Benjamin. 
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(The Editor would be pleased to receive 
contributions for this department.) 



Problems for Oral Work. 

By WM. M. GIFF1N. 

Conditions were presented, maklBff it possi- 
ble for the class to discover that the interest 
for » months at 6 per cent is always the same 
nnmberof cents as the number of dollars 
loaned, *.*., the interest on $18 for two 
months is 18 cents; fbr one month 9 cents; for 
seven months 7 times 9 cento = 63 cents. 

1. What is the interest on $14 for 9 months? 

2 . What is the interest on $16 for 7 months ? 

3 . What is the interest on $18 for 10 months ? 

4. What is the interest on $18 for 10 months 

at 7 per cent? 

At 6 per cent it is 90 cents, hence fori t per 
cent it is 15 cents, and at 7 per cent it Is 7 times 
15 cents = $1.05. 

5. The interest was 63 cents, the time was 
9 months, what was the principal?' 

Oneninth of 63 cento = 7 cento ^terest for 
one month, 2 times 7 cento = 14 cts interest , tor 
2 months. Hence, the principal must be $14. 

6. Interest, 64 cents; time, 8 months. What 
is the principal? 

7. The time, 8 months; interest, 81 cento. 
What was the principal? 

8. The interest is 105 cento, the time 10 
months; the principal is $18. What is the 
rate? 

$18 for 10 months at 6 per cent = 90 cents; at 
1 per cent, one sixth of 90 cento, = 15 cento. 
Then it will take as many per cent to gain $ ,05 
as there are 15 cento in $1.05, or 7. Hence, the 
rate is 7 per cent. 

9. At what rate will $48 gain 160 cento in 

5 months? 
10. In what time will $48 gain 120 cents at 

6 per cent? 
In 2 months $48 will gain 48 cents, in 1 month 

24 cento, and it will take as many months to 
akin 120 cento as there are 24 cento in 120 cento, 
or 5. Hence, the time is 5 months. 



11. The principal is $72, the rate is 7 per 
cent, the interest is 126 cents. What is the 

time? 

12. A man borrowed money at 7 per cent; 
in 8 m nths the interest amounted to 98 cento. 
What was the principal? 

13. Frank's money at 5 per cent interest for 
2 months gained 80 cento. What was the. 
amount of his money? 

14. I went to the bank on the first clay of 
June and borrowed some money; on Hew 
Tear's day I returned the money with $98 
interest rate, 8 per cent. How much money 
did I return? 

15. A man bought goods for which he gave 
a note payable in 8 months at 4 per cent. He 
paid 48 cento interest. What was the cost of 
the goods? 

16. I borrowed a certain sum of money for 
8 months at 8 per cent. At the end of the time 
I found that there was 64 cento interest. How 
much money did I borrow? 

17. I bought a set of books and gave my 
note for 4 months, with interest at 5 per cent. 
At the end of the time I paid the note with 
40 cents interest. What did the books cost 

me? . 

18. 1 loaned a sum of money at 7 percent. 
At the end of 6 months the man paid me the 
money and 84 cento interest. What was the 
sum 1 received? 

19. I loaned a man $18; in 8 months he 
returned $18.96 to me. What was the rate of 
interest which I charged him? 

20. I gave my note for $24 and at the end of 
6 months paid $24.50. What was the rate per 
cent of interest? 

21. A man loaned $120 for 10 months; at the 
end of this time $120.70 was given him. At 
what rate was the money loaned? 
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22. 1 loaned $720 for 9 months and paid 
interest amounting to $21.60. What was the 
rate per cent? 

23. What is the rate if $40 bring $10 interest 
in 5 months? 

24. 1 borrowed $400; at the end of one year 
I returned it and had to pay $412. At what 
rate was the money loaned? 

25. I borrowed $750 for 8 months and paid 
$38.40 interest. What was the rate? 

26. On October 1st I loaned my brother $18 
and on February 1st he paid me $18.27. What 
rate of interest did I charge him? 

37» A man put $20 at interest for six months. 
At the time the note was due he received $21. 
What was the rate per cent? 

28. 1 bought my winter's coal for $40 and 
gave my note. When I canceled the note I 
paid 60 cents interest. For what time was the 
note written? 

29. 1 send my broker $6790 to buy mining 
stock. He charges 14 per cent brokerage; 
stock is selltng at $95.50. How many shares 
does he buy for me? 

Each share cost me 97 cents. Why ? 

30. I send my broker $2060 to invest in N. Y. 
O. and H. R. R. stock. The stock is selling at 
102J and the brokerage is 4 per cent. How 
many shares does he buy for me? 

31. 1 send my broker $570 for stock at 94.25 
per share. I pay my broker i per cent broker- 
age. How many shares do I get? 

82. A man sends his broker $2304 to invest 
in stocks. He pays him 2 per cent and stocks 
are selling at 94. How many shares did he 
buy? 

33. I bought a piano for $400 and gave my 
note for it at 6 per cent; I paid $12 interest. 
How long did the note run? 

34. I lent money at 8 per cent. At the end 
of four months I received $48 interest. How 
much money did I lend? 

85. My home in the country is valued at 
$7500, my taxes on it for 1895 are $25. At what 
rate were the taxes levied? 

36. How much must I ask for a horse so 
that I may discount the asking price 16| per 
cent, and still make 25 per cent on the cost, 
which was $100? 

37. I borrowed $720 at 7 per cent ; the interest 
amounted to 70 cento. How long did I have 
the money? 

38. I gave my broker 2 per cent for buying 
and selling stock. He buys 8 shares at $98 and 
sells for $98. How much do I lose by the 
transaction? 

39. I sold two cows for $90 each, gaining 25 
percent on one and losing 25 per cent on the 
other. What was gained or lost by the trans 
action? 

40. 8old two rings for $12 each; gained 334 
per cent on one and lost 834 P er cent on the 
other. What was lost or gained by the trans- 
action? 

41. I lend $64 for a period of time and receive 
96 cento for the use of it? How long did I loan 
the money? 

42. The principal is $12, the interest is 72 
cento ; rate, 6 per cent. What is the time ? 

43. E.H. White bought 10 volumes of books 
tor $2 a volume at a discount of 10 per cent and 
20 per oent off for cash. What did he pay for 
the books? 

44. I gave my broker $1235 to buy stock at 93 
and paid him 2 per cent brokerage. How many 
shar.es was he able to buy with the money? 

45 I lend a sum of money at 6 per cent inter- 
est; it brings me 36 cento interest every six 
months. What is my principal ? 

46. Mr. Jones bought a safe for $90 on which 
he received a diecount of 16| per cent and 20 
per cent off for cash. What was the cash-value 
of the bill? 

47. I borrowed $100; when I returned it, I 
had to pay $100.25. For how long did I have 
the use of the money ? Rate , 6 per cent. 

48. What was the rate per cent agreed upqn 
if a man pays $1.60 for the use of $82 for six 
months? 

49. I have a city lot with 150 feet front and 
30 feet on the alley ; its depth is 200 feet. What 
is the area of my lot ? What will it cost to sod 
it at 3 cento a square foot? 

50. I loaned $420, in what time will it gain 
42 cento? 



51. The principal is $50, the interest $1, and 
the rate 6 per cent. What is the time ? 

52. The principal is $90, the interest $46. 
What is the time? 

58. I borrowed $600 for 10 months ; at the end 
of that time I paid $35 as interest. What rate 
did I pay? 

54. On January 80, Mr. B. borrowed a sum of 
money at 6 per oent. On May 80, he paid the 
principal and $12 interest. What was the 
principal? 

66. A man sold two sewing machines for 
$75 each, gaining 25 per cent on one and losing 
25 per cent on the other. What was gained or 
lost by the transaction? 

66. I have $1800. How long will it take to 
earn $81 at 6 per oent? What part of a year? 

57. How long will it take $300 to earn $60 at 
6 per cent? 

58. I owe 81 cents interest on a note for 
goods purchased nine months ago. What 
amount must I pay for the goods? Rate, 6 per 
oent. 

59. A man loaned $96 and received $1.44 
Interest. For how long a time did he loan it? 

60. I loan $24 for six months and am paid 
60 cento interest. What is the rate I charge 
for the use of the money? 

61 . I borrowed $12 and kept it three months, 
paying 36 cento interest. What rate did I pay? 

62 An overcoat is marked $60. I am told I 
can have it on 30 days time for $60 less a dis- 
count of 20 per oent and 10 per cent off for 
cash. I took the coat. For what amount must 
I give my check? 

63. Buggies A Go. bought 80C feet of wire at 
4 cento a foot and received a discount of 124 
per cent and 25 off for cash. What did he pay 
for the wire? 

64. Bought ten pounds of tea for $9.50 and 
received a diecount of 20 per cent and 6 off for 
cash. What price did I pay? 

65. Every eight months I pay Emma 84 cento 
for the use of money that she loaned me at 
7 per cent interest. How much did she loan 
me? 

66. I bought a set of furniture for $120 and 
was allowed a discount of 10 per oent and 84 
per cent for cash. What did I pay for the 
furniture? 

67. A. bought a cow on time for $24; when 
he paid for her, the Interest was equal to 4 of 
the principal. What was the time? 

68. I loaned $18, receiving 6tper cent interest; 
at the end of a certain time I received $18.48. 
For what time was my money loaned. 

69. Required to And the time. The principal 
is $16; the interest being 8 cento; rate, 6 per 
oent. 

70. I loaned $80 and received $1.40 as interest 
at 6 per cent. What was the time. 

[C.C. IT. 8. Envelop*.] 



We are now using Nos. 1 and 2 of Pratt's 
"American History Stories," and intend to 
use the four numbers as soon as they can be 
worked into the grade work. It is my aim to 
introduce No.l into 4th Grade, No. 2 into 5th, 
and No. 3 and 4 into 6th, thus making an un- 
broken line to the 7th. When the regular text- 
book in History will be taken up. I can 
heartily recommend this series of books as 
the best means of interesting children in 
History and creating an appetite for reading 
Historical Literature. I And by actual expe- 
rience that pupils who read these books know 
more History in the 4th and 5th Grade than 
those in the 7th and 8ih, who use the text-book 
alone and have not had the advantage of 
reading these or similar readings. I believe 
you ought to make a greater effort to intro- 
duce them in more schools. If teachers 
generally knew the benefits of such supple- 
mentary work more of It would be used. 

Hiram Ttrbb, 
Supt. Albany Pub. Sea., Albany, Ore. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 



— There ware registered with the treasurer's 
department at Denver, on a preliminary count, 
11,8*4 people," writes Supt. J. C. McNeill, 
treasurer-elect of the N. E. A. This places the 
Denver meeting at the heai in point of attend- 
ance. Chicago, In 1887, made the best showing 
previous to this banner meeting, but that was 
only 9,066. 

—The San Franolsoo board of education has 
selected James G. Kennedy as principal of the 
city normal school. 

— The New Haven Union Jsays : "How long 
shall the faroe ooattaue? When will our pro- 
fessional eduoators awaken to the fact that 
the annual school examinations are unfair If 
not injurious to the children ? How can a child 
whose mind has been drilled and crammed for 
months in preparation for the dreaded exam- 
inations, until it loathed the sight of a text- 
book, be expected to solve the problems pre- 
sented on examination day? 

"If the child's record for the year were taken 
as the criterion, there would be no necessity 
for over-burdening its mind toward the last of 
the term; there would be no undue anxiety, no 
disappointments and heartaches. 

" Abolish the annual faroe known as exam- 
inations, and let each pupil stand or fall on his 
or her record during the year." 

—A suit was brought against Mr. B. C. Stiles 
in Seymour. Ct.« by the parents of a boy named 
Martin A. Holden. Martin was very disor- 
derly, talking out loud, scraping his feet, and 
whispering constantly. His teacher told him 
to remain in at recess. It is a rule of the 
school to allow children to leave the room 
when the recess is half over if they have kept 
qnlet during that time. As Holden continued 
to be disorderly, ke was not allowed to go. 
After the recess was over, he asked to go out, 
but was refused. About twenty minutes later, 
during the spelling lesson, he again asked per- 
mission to go out and the teacher said, "I 
can't spare you now, you may go in five min- 
utes." Whereupon Holden threw down his 
pen and said he won d not write his spelling 
lesson. His teacher replied, " Then yon can-, 
not go out." 

The boy Said, " I will go," and attempted to 
go by his teacher but was prevented. She sent 
for Mr. Stiles and upon his arrival In the room 
he made a suitable Investigation of the case. 
Finding the boy in a defiant attitude near the 
door he flapped his face once with the flat of 
his hand and sent him to his seat. 

He was allowed to leave the room soon after. 
His mother demanded an apology of Mr. stiles 
and falling In this brought a suit. The wit- 
ne>se8 for the defenoe clearly showed that the 
boy had received no injuiy, but after a trial of 
three days the Jury brought in a verdict for 
the plaintiff of $M and costs amounting to 
tic*. 

—Miss H. M. Fairehlld, who sued the San 
Francisco school board for back salary, 
received by a decision of the supreme court 
•3,66145. 

/ — Trne Summer Institute at Martha's Viae- 
/yard had the largest attendance this year 
/ of any In the history of the Institute. Prof. 
I Znchtmann, author of the " American Music 
\ System " gave a series of flf.een lectures on 
the principles underlying speech and song, 
and the application of these principles to the 
study of music In the public schools, as em- 
bodied in his system. Prof. Znchtmann has a 
national reputation as a lecturer on public 
school music methods, and the many years be 
has devoted to the development of music along 
practical lines In public school work has 
resulted In a system of music which is being 
Introduced Into many of the largest cities of 

wintry. King, Richardson * Oo. 
Springfield, Mass., are the publishers. 

—The question whether a child tr^aturally 
moral or immoral is taken up by Prof. James 
Sully In the Popular Science Monthly for Septem- 



ber. This article is devoted to "Primitive 
Egoism and Altruism," and shows that many 
of a child's acts that seem perverse or cruel 
are explained when we try to look at things 
from the ohild's personal standpoint. 

—The formm has been discussing the most 
important question of overcrowding of schools. 
It appears that in the primary schools of 
Brooklyn there were last October 377 classes, 
in which the essential conditions of effective 
teaching and the ordinary rales of hygiene 
were disregarded. In 881 cases there were 
more than 60 children In a room, in 66 oases 
more than 70, in 22 oases more than 80, in 18 
cases more than 90, in 2 oases more than 100, in 
4 oases more than 130, and in 2 cases more than 
140. Unfortunately, without definite informa- 
tion as to the size of the class rooms, we are 
not in a position to measure the magnitude of 
the evil. 

—Slowly, but surely, the women of Germany 
are gaining ground in their great struggle for 
academic rights and privileges. From Mar- 
burg we hear that a young Austrian lady has 
received permission to attend lectures In the 
faculty of philosophy. This is the first in- 
stance at the University in which such per- 
mission has been extended to a woman. 

—There were resolutions passed at the State 
Teachers' Association at Syracuse as follows : 

Whereas the Legislature passed a law con- 
cerning the teaching of physiology contrary 
to all principles of correct teaching, opposed 
to all school laws and customs, interfering 
with the oourses of study and school work- 
therefore resolved : 

1. That the New York state teachers de- 
nounce that law as an insult and a menace te 
the principles of free sohool teaching. 

B. That a committee of fifteen be appointed , 
representing the colleges, normal schools, 
regents, academic and grammar Bohool prin- 
cipals, the commissioners, the superintendents 
and institute conductors, whose dnty shall be 
to make all honorable efforts to repeal this 
vicious and obnoxious law. 

8. That though this law calls ior the per- 
functory teaching of the subject for ten weeks 
we advi-e the plan heretofore pursued until 
the Legislature repeal this law. 

4. That while waiting for the repeal we 
advise no purchase of new text-books on 
physiology; If pu-ohase Is necessary, we ad- 
vise the purchase of those books on which no 
royalty is paid for certain so-called indorse- 
ments. 

— "Chautauqua : Its alms and Influence " Is 
the title of an exhaustive article by Professor 
Albert 8. Cook, of Tale University, In the 
August number of 'The Forum. He describes 
the Chautauqua system of Education, explains 
its alms, and tells of the far reaching Influence 
It is exerting, not only In the United States, 
but throughout the world. 

—Messrs. Henry Holt A Co. announce for 
speedy issue In their English Readings for 
Students, Specimens of Narration, elited by 
W. T. Brewster, of Columbia. The volume 
will be divided into four parts, one of which 
will be entirely devoted to Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

— Vertical penmanship has come to stay, 
and the increased demand for facilities In this 
jine, has lead Potter and Putnam, whose verti- 
cal script primer has met with very flattering 
reception, to issue a Vertical Spelling and 
practice Blank. By a unique device, the pages 
may be used for words, words and definitions, 
[or for dictation work. They may also be used 

for practice and composition work in the Ver- 
Writing. They are nicely gotten up, and 
ill meet a growing want. 

— In the March number of Pofuulb Bduca- 
tob appeared the advertisement of Creamer 
Scientific Penmanship Co., of Washington, 
0. H. Ohio. Many undoubtedly wondered 
what they meant by describing the mathema- 
tical scale and referring to it as in the above 



cut. The out which appeared had no reference 
whatever to the system, but was inserted by 
mistake. 

Teachers who wish to know more about the 
system should send to the publishers for one 
of their manuals, which they will send abso- 
lutely free. It Is worth many times asking 
for. See their "ad" in the June Pofolab 
Educator. 

—The August AtUmtio Monthly contains sev- 
eral articles which are calculated to create 
widespread Interest. One of the most striking 
contributions is by Jacob D. Cox on "How 
Judge Hoar Ceased to be Attorney. General." 
Mr. Oox was a member of Grant's Cabinet with 
Judge Hoar, and this paper is an important 
chapter In our recent political history. Perol- 
val Lowell, in his fourth paper on Mars, tries 
to answer the questions, " Is Mars inhabited, 
and, if so, by what kind of people? " 

—The Arena for August is filled with good 
reading, as usual. A symposium of women, 
Lona I. Robinson, Altona A. Chapman and 
Frances S. Basse 11, discusses the question of 
"Is the Single Tax Enough?" Bev. Frank 
Bnfflngton Vrooman writes on " Public Health 
and National Defenoe." Hon. John Davis, 
M.C., deals with the career of Napoleon from 
the Lombroso point of view, in a way different 
from the hero worship of the hour. Bev. W.E. 
Mauley, DJ>., considers "Human Destiny" 
from the point of view of orthodoxy. George 
Sidney Bobbins discusses "The Middle 
Ground"— which lies between philosophical 
anarchy and state socialism. " A Member of 
the Order" writes of "The Brotherhood of 
India," in oriticism of Dr. Hensoldt. Poems 
and stories are furnished by Will Allen Drom- 
goole, M. L. Wells and Annie L. Muszey. 

—Herbert Spencer opens the August Popular 
Soienct Monthly with the fourth of his papers on 
41 Professional Institutions," In whioh he shows 
that the functions of the orator, poet, actor, 
and dramatist are all developed from the acts 
of the primitive tribesman In welcoming his 
victoriously returning chief. Dr. John Fergu- 
son writes on "The Nervous System and Edu- 
cation." Gustavo Le Bon discusses " The Work 
of Ideas in Hnman Evolution," showing their 
immense power in the form of tradition and 
their tremendous force when newly accepted. 
In the Editor's Table there is a reply to Mr. 
Clark's article, in this number, a tribute to 
Professor Huxley, and some remarks on Mr. 
Spencer's declination of the honor offered to 
him by the Emperor of Germany. 

New York : D. Applcton A Co. Fifty cents a 
number, $6 a year. 

— Dr. J. M. Bice, whose series of articles In 
The Forum on the Public Schools of the United 
States attracted universal attention, has writ- 
ten for the August number of Tee F o r um a 
notable article entitled "Do Our Teachers 
Teach?" Dr. Bloc contends that the greatest 
fault of our schools lies In the professional 
weakness of our teachers, who are not prop- 
erly trained, and he recommends, among 
other remedies, the substitution of the teacher 
for the text-book. 

—Child life among primitive people offers an 
attractive field for study to every lover of chil- 
dren. To Americans, child life among the 
Indian tribes of the country ought to be*of 
more than passing Interest. Elaine Good ale 
Eastman, widely known as a writer on Indian 
habits and characteristics, in an early Issue of 
The Sunday School Timet will describe the home 
training, the work and the play, of Indian little 
ones on the frontier. This article Is one of a 
series on "Child Life In Many Lands," now 
appearing in the paper. 

HABMSBDBft, Aug. 18, 1886. 
Educational Publishing Co : 

Please accept my thanks for copies " Stories 
Colonial Children," "Leaves from Nature's 
Story-Book," "The Talisman," "Stories from 
Old Germany." Progressive houses like yours 
are a Joy to one's heart. 



Tours truly, 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Tun Philosopht of School Management. 
By Arnold Tompkins, author of The Philosophy 
of Teaching. Boston : Oinn db Co. 

This ifl a companion and complement of The 
Philosophy of Teaching, being based on the same 
fundamental principle; and written also under 
the conviction that the more olosely the w. ole 
subject can be organized within a single prin- 
ciple, the more potent will It be In practice. 

The subject Is treated under three main 
chapters: The Fundamental Law; The Law 
as Evolving the Organism ; The Organism In 
Executing the Law. The first and second 
chapters enthrone the teacher In the school- 
room; while the last treats systematically the 
details of practice In the school-room, giving 
due attention to the ethical value of manage, 
ment as practiced under the Fundamental 
Law. 

INTBODUCTOBT MUSIC BSADBB. By McLaugh- 

lln and Teazle. Boston, Mass. : Oinn db Co. 

This reader Introduces young beginners to 
the art of reading vocal music The reader 
contains a large number of songs of varied 
difficulty preceded by preparatory exercises. 
Two-part singing Is Introduced by at once 
a signing to each voice Its Independent 
melody . We are glad to see the national songs 
at the end of the volume. 

A Mental Arithmetic. By G. A. Wentworth, 
A.M. Published by Oinn db Co., Boston, Mass. 

A rule covering the problems of the best 
written arithmetics arranged and graded, It 
seems to us, with excellent Judgment. 

Thb Hamilton Declamation Quabtbblt, 
Vol. I., No. I. 

This Is the first of a series of declamatory 
exercises by Professors Oren Boot and Braln- 
ard G. Smith of Hamilton College, New York. 
It Is published by C. W.Bardeen, Syracuse, N.T., 
and It looks, from a brief examination, as If 
the purpose of the series would be accom- 
plished, namely, furnishing suitable selections 
for declamation and arousing Interest In the 
intelligent cultivation of the power of expres- 
sion. The selections are preceded by a few 
interesting thoughts on public speaking by 
one of the editors. 

Historical Survey of Pre-Christian edu- 
cation. By 8. S. Laurie, A.M., LL.D. London 
and New York : Longmans, Green db Co. 

This book is a historical survey of the re- 
ligious and social characteristics that distin- 
guished the life of the pre-Christian nations. 
The popular currents of belief rather than the 
opinions of sects or philosophers are chiefly 
considered. The book oontalns a full index 
and references to the authorities on which the 
various chapters are based. 

Ltfb and thb Conditions of survival. The 
Physical Basis of Ethics, Sociology and Relig- 
ion. Popular Lectures and Discussions before 
the Brooklyn Ethical Associations. Chicago : 
Charles H. Kerr 4 Co. 

The object of this volume is to show the 
application of evolutionary principles to the 
practical problems of life. The subject of 
evolution in its various relations to hygiene, 
sociology, religion and ethics, is considered by 
writers who are thoroughly conversant with 
the topics assigned them. To illustrate, the 
histoiy and physical growth of water, as well 
as its relation to health and its symbolic uses, 
are fully discussed. Food, Locomotion, Pro 
teotlve Covering, Sanitation, and Labor are 
treated in the same manner. The book con- 
tains a full Index and Its price is $2.00. 

Foundation Studies in Litbraturb. By 
Margaret 8. Mooney, teacher of literature and 
rhetoric, State Normal Collge, Albany. N. Y. 
12mo, doth, 202 pp. Price, $1.25 Illustrated. 
Boston : Silver, BurdeU db Co. 

The purpose of this book is two-fold; to illus- 
trate the unity of the world's literature by 
showing that the ancient olasslo myths form 
the foundation of many of the choicest modern 
poems, and, by furnishing their Interpretation, 
to enable students to read these masterpieces 
with understanding and appreciation. 



The author and editor has done her part 
well, both in selection and explanation. Her 
Introductory Essay is especially Interesting, 
as showing the Intimate relation between 
ancient and modern literature, between poetry 
and art. The publishers have given her work 
a choice setting, with illustrations whioh In 
themselves are worth the price of the book. 

Thb Watch Fires of '76. By Samuel Adams 
Drake, author of "Our Colonial Homes" 
" Decisive Events in American History ", etc. 
Illustrated. Boston : Lee 4 Shepard. 

This Is the story of the Bevolution as told by 
the hitherto unconsidered rank and file— the 
men who in fact bore the brunt of that tremen- 
dous conflict. Here a choice coterie of aged 
Revolutionary pensioners meet around the 
fireside of a country Inn, each giving his indi- 
vidual experience in camp or field, In the most 
unconstrained way. 

" The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by the Are, and talked the night away." 

Der Praktisohb Deutsche. By U. Jos. 
Belley. 12 mo. Cloth, 251 pages, $100. New 
York : William R. Jenkins. 

" Der Praktlsche Deutsohe " is arranged after 
Paul Berey's " Le Fractals Pratique " but it Is 
by no means a mere translation of that book. 
The original plan has been preserved, but the 
exercises reconstructed and fitted to the parti- 
cular needs of the student of German . 

Thb Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Ev*rett T. 
Tomllnson. Uniform with "The Search for 
Andrew Field" being the second volume in 
the " War of 1812 Series." Illustrated by Shute. 
Boston : Lee db Shepard. 

In " The Search for Andrew Field," Dr. Tom- 
llnson brought the story to the actual com- 
mencement of hostilities, and although that 
volume contained much adventure, " The Boy 
Soldiers of 1812" will take them Into much 
more stirring scenes. The scene is laid on and 
about Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence 
river. The history and traditions of this sec- 
tion of our country furnish abundant material 
which has never been used, and whioh the 
author works into the story with great effect. 

Sonta Kovaubvskt. Her recollections of 
childhood, translated from the Russian by 
Isabel F. Hapgood; with a biography by Anna 
Carlotta Leffler, Duchess of Cajanello, trans- 
lated from the 8wedish by A. M. Cllve Bay ley; 
and a biographical note by Lily Wolff sohn. 
8vo. 800 pages, with frontispiece portrait, in 
cloth binding. Price $1.75. New York: The 
Century Company. 

This is the authorized American edition of a 
work which has excited great interest in 
Europe, it is the story of the life of Sophia 
(Russian, Sonya) Kovalevsky, Professor of 
Higher Mathematics at the University of 
Stockholm, author of a work to which the 
Institute of France gave one of the highest 
prizes, and whose works are quoted as author- 
ities among mathematicians. Her life is an 
extremely interesting study to all who are 
interested in the development of women in a 
life hitherto considered masculine. 

The Story of thb Plants. By Grant Allen. 
A new volume in the Library of Useful Stories. 
Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 40 cents. New York: 
D. Appleton db Co. 

This timely book is a helpful and Instructive 
addition to this successful series. The writer's 
thorough knowledge of his subject and his 
ability to express himself In clear and simple 
language impart a speoial value to his work. 



France, and as a result has Incorporated much 
new and valuable material in this work, i 
Enough of the Life has already appeared to f 
show Professor Sloane's thorough grasp of the 
subject, his freedom from predjudice, and his 
comprehension of the causes that made pos- 
sible Napoleon's rise to sovereign power. The 
foremost artists in France and America have 
been called upon to illustrate the text. There 
are a number of other articles In the volume 
whioh attracted wide attention when first 
published, and which have a lasting value. 

Those who have read the numbers of the 
magazine month by month will be glad to get 
them in permanent form for their libraries. 
[New York: The Century Co., Union Square. 
Price $8.00, 

—The late Professor Huxley's work was first 
made known to the American public by D. 
Applet** 4 Co^ probably a generation since, 
and the firm have remained the only author- 
ized publishers of his books, sustaining close 
personal as well as business relations with the 
great scientist. Only recently a new library 
edition of Huxley's "Collected Essays," in 
nine volumes, has been Issued hy D. Appleton 
SCo. 

— Beginning with the May number, Vol. III., 
Messrs. D. C. Heath db Co., now issue in the 
United States the monthly periodical " 8cienoe 
Progress," a publication now well known in 
England and one that has there taken the 
highest rank. 

**8clence Progress" is not a magazine of 
compiled matter for popular reading; on the 
contrary, it is a serial for scholars who desire 
to discuss the results of Investigation. 

— Warranted by the suocess of the "Master- 
pieces of American Literature," whioh Messrs. 
Houghton, MfJUn A Co., Boston, New York and 
Chicago, issued a Sew years ago at the request 
and under the direction of the supervisors of 
the public schools of the City of Boston, the 
same publishers announce for immediate 
issue a book entitled " Masterpieces of British 
Literature." This book will be a companion 
volume to the "Masterpieces of American 
Literature." 

It has been prepared with great care, and in 
accordance with the suggestions of prominent 
educators who have used the American Mas- 
terpieces, a book which has met with the 
greatest success as a Reader In the higher 
classes of grammar schools, and in classes of 
literature in high schools and academies. 

— Messrs. Frederick Warns A Co., New York, 
commenced in May their new "Library of 
Natural History," to be published fortnightly 
in 00 cent numbers, and will consist of 80 num- 
bers, embellished with about SO foil page and 
smaller illustrations, and two colored plates 
to each part. 

This new 60 cent periodical Is the best of the 
instructive school that we have seen. Natural 
Histories there have been many, but none like 
this, and we must congratulate all concerned * 
In its production. The publishers have dis- 
covered the wide possibilities of animated 
nature for really artistic treatment, and most 
emphatically can their work be described as 
a genuine endeavor to give the results of mod- 
ern investigation in a convenient and appro- 
priate form, worthy in every respect of the 
subject, and under such arrangements as 
practically place it within everybody's reach. 



BOUND VOLUME OF THE CEN- 
TURY MAGAZINE. 

A bound volume of The Century has Just 
appeared containing the numbers of that mag- 
azine for the past six months. The volume is 
notable as containing the first portion of Pro- 
feasor William M. Sloane's "Life of Napoleon." 
That this history appears in the midst of a 
remarkable revival of interest in Napoleon is 
merely a matter of coincidence, as the work 
was planned years ago, and has been In 
preparation ever since. Professor Sloane has 
given careful and exhaustive study to the sub- 
ject, especially among the official archives of 



August 8, 1896. 
I am very much obliged to yen for your card 
of the 5th, in forwarding copies of your Mrs. 
Kelly's natural history readers* which came to 
me in three parts this morning. It is most 
interesting to see how ingeniously the author 
has woven the facts of natural history ordin- 
arily considered dry, into such pleasant 
stories for children. I am going to try the 
introduction on my three-end- a-half-year old 
girl next month when I see her again. 
Yours most truly, 
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riUSIC BOOKS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



The riodel Music Course." 

A Natural Systtm of Instruction, Specially Prepared for the 

Study of Music in Public Schools. 

Based upon the Principles of Vocal Music, and in keeping 
with the needs of 

CHILD TRAINING 

throughout the different periods of Child- Life ; comprising a 
series of Readers, with Supplementary Manual, for the 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High School Grades, 
carefully graded and adapted for the two-fold purpose of 
fostering a love for good music, and the ability to read 
words and music at sight 

PREPARED BY 

JOHN BROEKHOVEN and A. J. GANTVOORT. 

PBIOES BY MAIL : Primer, *5o , First Reader, 30c.; Second 

Reader, 80c ; Third Reader, 30c.; Fourth Reader, 40c.; 

Fifth Reader, 40c.; Sixth Reader, 40c. 

CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 



"The High School Ideal." 

A Collection of Glees, Part Songs, Oratorio Choruses, Anthems, 
Hymns, and National Songs, Especially Arranged for Use in 

High Schools, Amateur Societies, and 
Quartette Clubs. 

EDITED BY 

A. J. GANTVOORT. 

This book is on an entirely new plan, which will be thor- 
oughly appreciated by those who have taught music in the 
upper grades of public schools. The lack of tenors in such 
grades is well known. This book, by an ingenious arrange- 
ment and printing of the music, overcomes this lack of 
" balance, 1 ' and opens up a high grade of music to the 
pupils. This is not the only difficulty for which a remedy 
is provided by this book, as an examination will show. It is 
prepared by an experienced educator, and is the result of 
years of practical experience. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS. 



Published by THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 



CINCINNATI. 



NEW YORK. 



CHICAGO. 



GIFFORDS 

PHY8IGS. 



Now Ready. 



Elementary Lessons in Physics, by John B. Gifford, Supt. of 

School a PftfthoHr Maaa 164 Pages. Price, 60 eta. Examination copy, 80 ots. 
©cnoois, r-eaooay, jnass. Teac SSr'g Edition, 75c. Examination copy, 35 eta. 

On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes In Grammar Schools and for High Schools. 
Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of the experiments with fall direc- 
tions for their construction. This wot k is the outgrowth from lessons originally prepared for the author's 
own classes, and found so noticeably successful In results that a demand was created for their prepara- 
tion for general use. Unique In plan. Simple In treatment. Clear in statements. It has the best ac- 
cepted methods of instruction. The book will well repay the examination of educators. Correspondence 
requested. THOMPdON, BROWN A? CO., Put>Usilierai 9 



23 Haw ley St., Boston. 



106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 



PATRIOTISn IN YOUR SCHOOLS 



FOR PRIMARY GRADES GET 

Stories of Colonial Children. 

By Mara L. Pratt. 
Illus. Price, 40 cents. 
Stories of Colonial Children, by Mara L. Pratt, contains 221 
pages, with numerous characteristic illustrations. The author 
has taken a basis of historical fact for her " Stories ; " and, by 
her active imagination and attractive style, she has made a book 
which will please and instruct the children. For by its means, 
they will get a vivid idea of the men and women, as well as the 
children, of the manners, and customs and ways of living, in 
the early days of our country. They will learn more history than 
they would from a dry text-book on history : and they will learn 
it in a way to create an appetite for a fuller knowledge. — Public 
1 Sch. Journal. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND SAMPLE. 



For 3rd, 4th, and 5th Grades, set the famous 

American History Stories. 

By Mara L. Pratt. 
Vols. L, II., III., IV. Price, 36 cents each. 



USED IN THE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK, BOSTON, BROOKLYN, 

PITTSBURG, ST. PAUL, MILWAUKEE, NEW HAVEN, 

HARTFORD, ETC. 



Your American History Stories are, in my opinion, among the 

most valuable aids to the work of introducing History in the 

lower grades. We are using a quantity of them in Grades III. 

and IV. 

S. T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, Brookline, Mat: 



I 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 

63 Fifth Ave., IT. T, 211 Wahash Ave., Ohioago, 111. 300 Post St., San Franoisoo, OaJ. 
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Bird Cards for Drawing and Seat Work. 





Song Sparrow. 



Brown Thrasher. 



Goldfinch. 






Whip-poor-will. 



Baltimore Oriole, 





Bluebird. 



Flicker. 



Phebe. 






Chimney Swift. 



Chipping Sparrow. 



Oven Bird. 




Purple Finch. 




i*f v V 



Scarlet Tanager. 




Meadow Lwk. 
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NOTES. 



-Bxports like Dr. J. A. Allen, 0. 0. Merriam, 
Olive Thorne Miller, Bradford Torrey, John H. 
Sage, and many others, agree in the enlhusi 
aetlo indorsement of Mr. Chapman's (< Hand 
book of Birds of Hasten North America," 
which seems to have taken its place very 
quickly as a standard popular work on this 
subject. 



A CRITICISM. 



"Some advocates of an educational elixir and 
cure all thrust their banner to the front, em- 
broidered with floweis and spangled with 
butterflies, and bearing the inscriptions: 
•'Freedom to tho Child," "Let Knowledge 
Come With Interest." This sounds well to the 
child, and to the child like adult. Let us 
oonstder these questions : What do we mean 
by freedom to the child? What its quality, its 
soope.itoend? Shall this Interest be left to its 
own spontaneity? 

How long shall it be run in any one direc- 
tion? When shall the will of the instructor, 
who has p ass ed through childhood and youth 
and realises the demands of life, be brought to 
bear? Shall nobody choose for the child at 
all, any time? What shall be the aim, the 
purpose running through all school life? 
Shall nothing be persistently taught for Its own 
take, largely dissociated from anything else? 
Shall geography, history, language and draw- 
ing group around arithmetic, then all in turn 
group around another of their number, and 
thus the game of " Blng- Aronnd-the-Bosy " 
oontinne with kaleidoscopic change until 
weariness overcomes and the sun goes down? 
Tell us, O tell us, who work in the dust and 
grind of the mill, what and how, how muoh, 
how long, under what inspiration, to what end 
we are to teach? And a confusion of tongues 
sought to answer, but there was no certain 
sound." 

— Pacific School Journal. 



HOW IS THE TIME 
TO INTRODUCE THE 

FIVE CENT 

LITERATURE READERS. 

No. 1. Grimm's Fairy Tales— l. (tod reader.) 

1. JBsop's Fables— 1. (1st reader.) 

3. JEsop's Fables— 2. (1st reader.) 

4. Grimm's Fairy Tales— 2. (tod reader.) 

5. Story of Macbeth. (4th reader.) 

6. Horatlns. (5th reader.) 

7. Little Bed Biding Hood, (tod reader.) 
9. The Story of Bryant, (tod reader.) 

10. Enoch Arden. (Oth reader.) 

U. Selections from .Ssop— l. (1st reader.) 

13. Selections lrom JEsop— 2 (1st reader ) 

13. Selections from Grimm— 1. (2nd r'dr.) 

14. Selections from Grimm— 2. (tod r'dr.) 

15. Legends of Sleepy Hollow. (4th r'dr ) 

16. Selections from Irving. (4th reader.) 

17. Selections from Irving. (5th reader.) 

18. Selections from Irving. ( " " ) 
10. The Deserted Village. ( " " ) 

20. Stories from Garden and Field. I. 

21. Stories from Garden and Field. II. 

22. Hawthorne's Golden Touch. (8rd r'dr.) 
28. Hawthorne's Three Golden Apples. 
24. Hawthorne's Miraculous Pitcher. 

Columbus, (tod reader.) 
Israel Putnam, (tod reader.) 
William Penn. ( «• « ) 
Washington, ( " " ) 
Franklin. ( " " ) 



i number contains *»bout 89 pages 
of Choice Literal ire bound In 
manilla "o.ers. 
Prlee, 5 cts. a copy; 60 cts. a dosen. 

EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 

60 Bromfleld St., Boston. 

«• fifth Av., ». T. 211 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
900 Post St., San Frencisoo, Oa). 



* * TEACHERS' AGENCIES. * * 



Eastern Teachers' Agency, 



Opposite 



Miss E. P. FOSTER, Manager. 

of " PopmlAr Educator." 

ffO B*ro*x*f±ol<i d-tx*c3*>-t, Boston* 



THE FISK TEACHERS' AGENCIES. 

EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

100 PAGE AGENCY MANUAL SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 

4 Ashburtcn Place, Boston, Mast. jt Church Street, Toronto, Can. 

70 Fifth Avenue, New Yorh City, N. Y. 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 

803 Twelfth Street, Washington. D. C. Olymtia, Washington, 

35S Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ix\ S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cat. 



THE TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E. 



has filled 1880 positions. Register now. Manual free. 

V. B. SPAVLDINO, 



• 86 Bromfleld Bt., 



THE ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCY, 
211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

9aT Largcit business of any Agency In the West last year. Established 1887. 

C. J. ALBERT A B. F. CLARK. Managers. 
Agent for Northwest, C. P. BOGUS, Marshalltown, Iowa. 



ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 

schools of *H grades with competent teachers. We are getting calls for such teachers at sD 
of the year, and can certainly be of sendee to those who are seeking positions or promotion. 
Send stamp for Application Form. h. P. PEWCH, fleaafer, N Stats St, Albaay, V. 1. 



Provides 1 



jo. Tvirrwr atvt 



Bead for 

Bulletin. 



BSTABLUBBB 

ISM. I 1*0 WJWTHL AYBBT/B, HIW TOBK. 

Amerloan and Foreign Professors, Teaohers and Musicians of both sexes for Universities, 
Colleges, Schools and Families. Circulars of choice schools carefully reoqmended to parents. 
Selling and renting of school property. 



TAKINO It for granted that yon desire the best position yon can fill successfully, 

THE PENN'A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (C) ALLENTOWN, PA. 

offers you Its services. With facilities unsurpassed, its 16 years' experience enables It to render 
good service to deserving teachers everywhere. 



THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS' AGENCY. 



Board of Education and Em-( Address 

?loyers informed about available { C. B. BTTOdLEg A CO., 
eschars Fsu of Chajbg*. ( ssi tim su, im c " 



Teachers seeking positions 

" (with stamp) for inf orma- 



iTeaehe 
tfon blank 



THE COLORADO TEACHERS' AGENCY 

8trtresto plesae both teachers sad directors. Xvidenee.—" We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for oar teachers."— 

Sxct. Dial, No. County Colo. •• 1 sm sincerely grateful to you f orplscing me here." — Teacher, 7th grade. 

" Miss C. Is all that we expected.*'— Butt. City Schools, — County, Colo. 

FRED DICK, Mar., Klttredaje Block, DenTer, O0I0. 



91% 



of the positions filled by us last year were direct applications from Superin- 
tendents and School Boards. 

BEACON TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

I20 Tremont 8treet v Boston. 



KINDERGARTEN 



AID SCHOOL ( 



SUPPLIES. 



SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 



t 



J. w. 

SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

3Kast 14th Stout, 
NEW TOBK. 



25c 



OLD GLORY SPEAKER 



25c 



JU»T OUT. 
126 pp. SO OP THE CHOICEST PATRIOTIC PIECE8. 
OLD AND NEW. 

M White Bordered Flag/* MeCann's "America, Mine," "Blue and Gray," "Kearsege and 
Alabama," " Cumberland," "Marco Bossarls," ** Horatlns at the Brldgo," " Warren's Address," 
" Nathan Hale," " Sheridan's Bide," *' Blue and the Gray," etc., etc. 

Elegantly Illustrated Cover. Send 95 cents In stamps. 

ROBERT SMITH, Box 456, Lansing, Mloh. 



Maynard, Merrill & Co, 



>£*£%?*« VERTICAL PENMANSHIP, 

8AMPLK8 Fw». 4*47 E. Mth flfc, I. T< 
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(The Editor would be pleased to receive 
contributions for this department.) 



Problems. 

(Equations.) 



1. Mr. Brown, when Mr. Ellis 1 house 
burned down, lent his neighbor $1800 for 

6 mo. without interest. There came a 
time when Mr. Ellis lent Mr. Brown $1000 
long enough to cancel the obligation. How 
long did Mr. Brown hold the $1000 ? 

2. A broker loaned $2000 for 6 mo. and 
$2700 for 5 mo. Compare results. How 
long before they would have brought equal 
interest ? 

3. A land dealer offers lots,— $3500 
payable in 4 mo. ; $1500 in 6 mo. ; $1300 in 

7 mo. What interest does he receive ? On 
just what time would they have been equal? 

II. 

1. I borrowed of John, $1600 for 10 mo. 
He borrowed of me $1300 for how many 
months to make our indebtedness just can- 
celled? 

2. A bought goods, $400 on 3 mo. credit ; 
$800 on 6 mo. credit ; and $900 on 7 mo. 
credit. He gave his note averaging them 
all. What was the time of his note ? 

3. Bought 10 house lots at $50 each; 
12 at $90 each; 17 at $37 each; sold the 
whole in one sale at an average price. 

4. A real estate agent buys a street of 
newly built houses at auction. He pays 
$1200, $1700, $1800, $4400, and $2100. He 
turns the whole over to a broker at an 
average price, then takes 4% commission. 
Price ? Commission ? 

III. 

1. In what time would interest on $1700 
for 7 mo. be the same as interest on $1200 
for 10 mo. ? 

2. A man owes $1400 to be paid in 6 mo. ; 
$900 to be paid in 4 mo. ; $1200 to be paid 
in 8 mo. — all at 6% interest. A fortune 
falls to him and he pays all his debts at 
once. What does he save ? 

3. If he had averaged them all, at what 
time would th y all have been due ? 



4. $1900 to be paid monthly instalments 
of $150 each. What would be the equated 
time ? 

5. Equated time for paying for a $2500 
house, which A had promised to pay for at 
regularly quarterly intervals of $500 each ? 

IV. 

1. Bought a $2700 house. Paid J cash 
and the remainder in $600 yearly payments. 
Give equated time for the payments. 

2. What (at 5% interest) would be saved 
in the above ? 

3. Sold 200 bu. of grain at 93ic per bu., 
200 bu. at 90c, and 300 bu. at 98c. Average 
price ? 

4. Three farmers hire a pasture for 
their sheep. Brown puts in 12 sheep for 
4 mos ; Jones 24 sheep for 2 roos. ; and 
White 80 sheep for 6 weeks ; how much 
(fractional) should each pay ? 

5. A and B go into business together. 
A furnishes $3000 and B $7000. At the 
end of 4 years they disband; what part 
should each man claim ? 



1. A farmer mixed 80c corn with $1.00 
oats, half and half. He sold it at 20% 
advance of its cost. Selling price ? 

2. A and B build a wall. A builds 
twice as fast as B. The wall was finished 
in 12 days — and they were given $5 a day. 
A f s part ? B's ? 

3. Three merchants sent a cargo of tin. 
A sent 170 tons, B 800 tons, C 500 tons. 
In market 10% fell at a loss. What was 
the amount to be claimed by each man at 
$200 a ton ? 

4. A milk man added water to his milk 
so that he could afford to reduce his price 
from 8 to 6ic. How much water did he 
add to 80 gallons ? 

5. Average 3% of 800, 4% of 700, \ of 
187i, i of 994. 

VI. 

1. I have the following charges against 
a customer. July 8, $265 on 3 mo. credit ; 
July 9. $300 on 2 mo. credit; Aug. 9 $380 
on 5 mo. credit ; on what date can I equitably 
accept whole payment ? 

2. I bought the following bills of goods 
on 90 days' credit; Oct. 12, $230, Oct. 24, 
$354, Nov. 9, $295; Nov. 22, $265; Dec. 8, 
$185. On what date could I equitably have 
paid the whole amount ? 

3. A owes B $4500, payable in four 
equal parts, in 1, 2, 3, and 4 months 
respectively. If all the term of credit 
begin to-day, what is the equated time for 
the payment of the whole amount ? 



4. What is the equated time for the 
payment of $500 due to-day ; $900, due in 
30 days; $375, due in 60 days; and |980, 
due in 90 days ? 

VII. 

1. A merchant owes $2400, of which 
$500 is due to-day, $600 in 2 months, $600 
in 3 months, and the remainder in 6 months'. 
Find the equated time for the payment of 
the whole amount. 

2. A merchant bought several bills of 
goods as follows: April 4, $245, on 4 
months* credit; Apr. 16, $185, on 5 months' 
credit , Apr. 24, $375, on 9 months' credit ; 
May 16, $435, on 4 months' credit. On 
what date could he equitably have paid the 
several bills ? 

3. What Is the equated time for the 
payment of $390 due to-day ; $410 due in 30 
days ; $240 due in 40 days : $350 due in 60 
days ; and $225 due in 90 days ? 

4. If I buy a bill of goods to-day for 
$4380 on 90 days' credit and pay $100 on 
them at the time of purchase, what is the 
equated time for the payment of the 
remainder ? 

VIII. 

1. Sold the following bills of goods on 
4 months' credit : Sept. 4, $485 ; Sept. 18, 
$212; Oct. 3, $445: Oct. 18, $495; Oct. 28, 
$925 ; Nov. 8, $245. On what date could I 
equitably have paid the whole amount ? 

2. A man bought a bill of goods amount- 
ing to $8800, payable as follows : $900 in 
2 months, $400 in 3 months, $400 in four 
months, and the remainder in 5 months. 
If he bought the goods April 12, 1892, on 
what date could he equitably have psld the 
whole amount ? 

3. March 14 a merchant bought goods 
for $435 on 4 months' credit. April 14 he 
paid $100, and May 14, $200. When should 
he have paid the remainder ? 

4. A merchant has the following charges 
against a customer : March 16, $486, on 3 
months' credit ; March 4, $325, on 4 months 1 
credit; Apr. 10, $495, on 3 months' credit; 
Apr. 22, $445, on 4 months' credit. Find 
the equated time for the payment of the 
whole sum. 

IX. 

1. April 14, a merchant bought goods 
for $940 on 40 days' credit. If he paid 
$400 on the account May 16, when should 
he have paid the remainder ? 

2. Sold the following bills of goods on 
4 months' credit: Aug. 7, $980; Aug, 22, 
$160 ; Sept 4, $385 ; Sept 28, $235 ; Oct. 15, 
$415. Find the equated time for the pay- 
ment of the whole amount. 



Vitalized Phosphites 



Is not a medicine, but an essential food for the nourishment of the tired brain and 
nervous system. It is extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, according to 
Prof. Percy's Formula. Vitalized Phosphites is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians, because it seldom fails to restore strength and yigor to the nerYOUS, 
weak, over-worked, or brain-wearied. It retards old rps. It contains no 
morphine or injurious drug. 

Formula on each label. Send for descriptive pamphlet — free. 
Prepared only by F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., New York. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by mail ($1.00.) None genuine without signature 

Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure. qj # i 

The best remedy known for colds in the head and sore throat. By mail, price, 50 cents. 
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to TEACHERS 



FREE 

* M V"-*"-* Catalogue and sample Be 
ward Cards free. Imported 
embossed Cards 5)x8& Indies, eat oat, 5o each ; 
Imported embossed 0x8, 4o each; handsome 
Cards &|x7|, So eaob ; Oil Chromos 61x7&, lie 



eaob; embossed Cards 4}x6, Uo each 

le each ; Cards 8x4}, 3c pkg. of 10 ; 

to 76c; prettiest goods In the market for the 



price; $1.90 worth for eaob $1.00; postpaid. 
•Mention this paper. 
JOHN WILCOX, Mllford, N. Y. 



C-L.S-C-*^*'*'***C.L.S.C. 

CHAUTAUQUA ' 

READING CIRCLE 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 

A systematic coarse In American politics, 
Industry and literature. Illustrating the 



Dmbpmot of Natlnal Life, 

Why not supplement your desultory read- 
ing by a well-defined course for the coming 
winter. C h au t auqua offers a comprehensive 
plan. 

JohnH.Tlncent,Dept.&6. BaflEalt, If . Y. 



C.L.S.C.*^*'*'***C.L.S.C 



The 



3? 



^.utiCAav 



MUSIC SYSTEM 

The only System combining lung development, 
care of throat, proper enunciation, and voice culture, 
with the study of music. 

*"*-- ----- -- - - -- -- Dudley Buck, Dr. 

Pa, Carl Zerrahn, 
Brooks, PhlL, Prof. 



, _ „_,, IB. VI DUOWWi OU|>b Otwm*, M. UU.. X IVl. 

1 of Brooklyn, and scores of othsr progressive ed- 
ucators and master musicians who have heretofore 
utterly refused to indorse any other method. 

The only system which has gotten out of the 
OJclnits and placed music within range and easy grasp 



The only System indorsed by 

Tlarke, Director of Music. Univ. of 
Charles B. Adams, of Boston, Supt. I 



tf the regular grade teacher. 



Adopted hy Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 
cores of smaller places, supplanting the old methods. 
12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are teaching this 



system, normals of 14 States are already teaching it. 
Unprecedented results wherever Introduced. 
For Information and testimonials, address, 
UNO, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, - 



MUSIC COUPON. 



Df OHB HOaTB you can learn to accom- 
pany on the Plane or Orfsw by using 



Conprehensive Chord Method, 

a complete system of thorough Bass, giving 
the chorda for all Major and Minor Keys. 
HO TEACHES HECESSABT. 

Most wonderful musical work ever put on 
the market. If you have a Piano or Organ 
you can not afford to be without it. 

It Is » Besssly Be to r e ssee to accompany 
any song or any music played on any other 
Instrument. Indispensable to the thorough 
musician and a delight to all beginners. 

IS Will Sewe Tost Hany Dolls 
udy f 
1.00, t 

to all 

of this paper a copy upon receipt of 
and this Coupon. Address 
MUfflCA!* GUIDE PUBUWHUre CO. 
CJsirlniieOI, O. 



__ MAiiy Dollars and 

many months of hard study In harmony. 
The price of this book is 91.00, but by Spseial 4 l 
»—«——— it we will mail to all the readers ^ 




QOOD AGENTS WANTED 
O&tAlogue upon application. 

United States School Furniture Co. 

S1S*S*1 Wabash Ave. Sidney T4 Fifth Ave. 
eHicaeo omio ncw york 



BUCKCYEBELL FOUNDRY, 

— ULN CXNV ATI, O., 17. 8. A. 
s and Tersas Free. Muse tkte psper. 




NOTES. 



— ifesws. Houghton, Ml/ffUn A Oo t ot Boston, 
New York, and Chicago, hare recently pub- 
lished a new volume in the well-known Stu- 
dents' Series of Standard Poetry, edited hy Dr. 
William J. Bolfe — Tennyson's " In Memo 
rlam." 

This beautiful poem has been prepared for 
school use In the same careful way that char- 
acterises all of Dr. Rolf e's work, and the book 
has In addition a portrait and biographical 
sketch of Arthur Henry Hallam, the brilliant 
young Englishman in whose memory the 
poem was written. 

The " In Memorlam " is bound in a style 
similar to that of the other volumes of the 
Series. Its price Is 75 cents; to teachers, 68 
cents, postpaid. 

— Little NtU t from "The Old Curiosity 8bop," 
by Charles Dickens (286 pp.), belongs to the 
" Young Folk's Library of Choice Literature.*' 
The beautiful story Is abridged and separated 
out of other matter and thus made much more 
easy for the young reader, who Is sure to feel 
Its fascination at once. This Is a book to 
delight the heart of any imaginative child of 
nine or ten years.— WU. Seh. Jour. 

—"The Connection of Thought and Memory," 
a contribution to pedagogical psychology, by 
Herman P. Lukens, Ph.D , Honorary Fellow 
in Psychology in Clark University ; based on 
F. W. DOrpfeld's monograph, "Denken nnd 
GedMchtnls" with an introduction by Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, 
Is soon to be published by D. C. Heath <e Co., 
Boston, under the auspices of the Herbart 
Club. 

This is an Herbartian book, showing how 
the interdependence of thought and memory 
should be realised in practice, followed by 
Illustrations taken from history, natural 
science, literature and arithmetic. Being 
based on the work of Ddrpfeld whloh grow 
out of round-table conferences with teachers, 
it may be said to have proved its helpfulness 
already among teachers In German-speaking 
countries; moreover the adaptation to Amer- 
ican ideas and conditions, whUe modifying 
the original In many respects, keeps true to 
its Ideal. 

Although in the main following Herbartian 
principles, the book does not ignore the sug- 
gestions of other psychological work that has 
been done in the last fifty years; it is in touch 
with the latest approved ideas of the present 
day. 



It is known 
By its cures 

The thousands of people whom It has 
raised from disease and despair to happi- 
ness and health, are the strongest and best 
advertisements Hood's SarsapariUa has. 
No other preparation in existence has such 
a record of wonderful cures. 

This is why Hood's Sarsaparllla has the 
largest sale, and requires for its production 
the largest laboratory In the world. 

Hood's SarsapariUa 

Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 

Prominently In the publio eye. $1; six for $5. 

Hrk/\rP« Dill a set harmoniously with 
nOOU S flllS Hood's 8arsaparllla.«6c. 



IERFECT 
IENCIL 
OINTER 




The BEST MACHWE for SCHOOL tnd HOME 



It makes a PERFECT POINT and NBVBB 
BREAKS THK LEAD. 



**lbs best machine for the purpose that 
has corns to our notice, no business house 
can conveniently afford to be without It." 
UNITED STATES BAKING OO, Cleveland, O. 



All Stationers sell it. Price SI, sent, express 
paid, •1.85. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 



Published August 17, 1895. 

MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO 

MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the Works of 

RUSKIN, DICKENS, COLERIDGE, GRAY 

MACAULAY, WORDSWORTH, BYRON, ADDISON, 

Dr. JOHN BROWN, BURNS, BACON, STEELE, 

TENNYSON, LAMB, COWPER, MILTON. 

With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of each Author. 

FOR GRAilMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, AND ACADEMIES AS 

A READING BOOK AND AS A TEXT-BOOK IN 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

19mo. 480 pages •1.00, net, postpaid. 

Prepared with great care and in accordance with the suggestion of prominent educators who have 

used with great success the " Masterpieces of American Literal ure," 

to which book this is a companion volume. 

A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents, and 'sample pages and portraits, 
will be sent on application. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 

4 Park St, Boston; 1 1 East 1 7th St., New York ; 158 Adams St, Chicago. 



Maynard, Merrill & Co., 



*s;',':r :, vertical penmanship. 



Samples Fbbb. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 

Nervour prostratlon . 

Mental ^^ 
Nervous ^^ 

Mental Pallure . 

Freligh's 

T/v.- \ n (A Phosphorized 
1 Ulllt' Ctrcbro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days' trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrate/, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, fall 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

/. 0. Woodruff 6* Co., 

Manufacturing Cktmut*, 

106-106 Futton fit. New York OUy. 

Formula on Every Bottle. 

Klndargirteolog Taoght bj Comspindeiut. 

The instruction given is exoeedJngly prac- 
tical and vary attractive. Band a two aent 
stamp for elxonlars. 

BOBUTA KBHT FBBNOH, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Formerly of Winchester, Indiana. 



NOTES. 



—Upon occasion of the Swiss National Exhi- 
bition, to be held at Gaaava In tha summer of 
1886, it is proposed to eon vane an international 
pedagogic congress. The year being the hue- 
dred and fiftieth from the birth of Pestsioasi, 
that event will be solemnly commemorated in 
all the oantona. 

—'•Ton need not attend school to secure a 
normal education. Remain at home, continue 
your teaching, and pursue by correspondence 
the normal oourses . (elementary and ad- 
vanced.) You will then be able to pass a 
higher-grade examination, become a better 
teaoner, and thereby secure a better salary. 
More than 6,000 students have enrolled them- 
selves since 1888. Diplomas axe granted. No 
new books need be purchased, and from one to 
three hours' daily study will sumos. Improve 
your spare moments; save cost of board and 
railway fare by taking our normal courses.'* 
80 runs — unembeUlshed — an American 
advertisement: but could not the scheme be 
worked by telegraph ? And why not grant 
yourself your own diploma? — London (Bug ) 
Journal of Education. 

—The Mkgmzine of AH for August presents for 
a frontispiece an etching of Gerard's painting 
of Madame de Beeamier. An engraving from 
the painting by David of Madame de Beeamier 
is also given in the number. There are two 
other tall-page illustrations — M A Study," by 
B. J. Poynter, B. A., and "The Trio," byF. 
TJhl. M The Royal Academy Exhibition" (III), 
"The Place of Sculpture in Daily Life" (I), 
"Fair Children," "ChantUly and its Art 
Treasures," are some of the subjects of finely 
illustrated papers. The "Chronicle of Art" 
has eleven illustrations. (OwmB JHAttoMa? 
<*>., 81 Bast 17th St., New York.) 



Easy 




To buy, 

to take and 

easy in effect, i 
are character- 
istics peculiar | 
to Hood's 
Pills. They 
are small, 
tasteless, snd 
purely vege- 
table. They act gently but thoroughly 
and satisfactorily. They do not irritate 
or inflame the intestines. but leave them 
IB natural, healthy condition. 26 cents. 



Educators -A Rare Chance 



Large stone buildings 
ment, steam heat, with flue large campi 
oan be obtained on very favorable oondtac 



. 5-story and base* 
flue large campus, 



Sr responsible parties who will establish 
llitary school or academy .former preferred. 
For nartioulars address 

C. H. B66LBSTON, Fox Lake, Wis. 



^ aassaiiifisMittflsiftBifiaif 

■fvTTTvf^fT\TTTTTTTVT^V 

$75 a Month— evenings. 




. s;jn Penmanship, and enr mtcastlssd Obane 
oOUJl iBftrnotfon ft* of .cbarge. BeMttfol 
Parohmmi Diploma IMfta. with Corpora* 9ml of 
CollMrasnuitea. Write In yosr owe hand. _ 
The Blxlw's Bvsfness CPcJlege Co* 



LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. 




SI 



ssssss 



Bngraved Bolder 



Simple Construction. _Always rnvmrnay, 

IjNCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM M. I©S PULTON *T., NEW YORK. 



aXPX^OTMSRV JVC BOMB. 

.JttEteEZ* ATSt«Sw\a^ 

Mortiy^onV^th^nted forms. The business should be starts* at enee. Can be carried on in 

^^wS^^t&S^IL^ and men to represent us at institutes and conventions. Do not wait 

until teoaerrow j send a postal it-day for particulars. 

- - m **» 1^1.1. a. ■ («• »O no •TRIET, NIW YOtK. 

E. E. MILES, PnDllSuer ] «* dearborn street, chioaqo 

1 ( SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS. 




COIN MAILING CARDS 

For raising money by those engaged in 
educational work requiring financial assist - 
anee. CHEAP AKD EFFECTIVE, 
We print them to suit you. Oanplss and 
prices free. 

ALVORP A OOMPANY, 

Dotrolt, Mich. 




JAMES CLELL WITTER, Editor. 
Associate Editors : 

HENRY T. BAILEY, WALTER 8. OOODNOUOH, CHA8. A. BENNETT 
A new journal designed to be really 
htlpful to all teachers, from the " first 
primary " up (in city or country), who 
need more help in Drawing, Color, 
flaiuial Training, Writing, or any 
subject requiring education of mind and 
AanJw unison. 



BETTER THAN EVER. 
75 CTS. PER YEAR. 



SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 



J. C. WITTER & CO., 

Educational Art Pub*.. 853 Broadway, Now York 



The Swedish System 
of Gymnastics.. 

A Practical Hamd*Book for Tooekors. 

By HARTVIQ NI08EN. 

CM A. Fully IUu*. Price, 75 cents. 



ADOPTED BT 

Boston, 
Providence, 
Worcester, 
Nashua, 
Etc., etc. 
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THE SAD SEA WAVES 



Have been whispering all sorts of things to yon these many days, but now it is time to wake 
up and put on the harness again for nine months. This last expression is merely a figure of 
speech. Of course you would rather wear the harness^than not, considering all 



THE HELPS FOR TEACHERS 



That are always within your reach. Our advice is, Get a New Bradley Catalogue. Find on* 
what our latest books are and what we can do for you in the kindergarten and other lines. Ton 
may be glad to know that we have just opened a branch office in the Kansas City Y. M.C. A. 
building. 

Thomas Charles Co., SI Wabash Avenue, are our Chicago agents. H. M. Crist manages onr 
New York City business at It Astor Place. 



HILTON BRADLEY CO., 



SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 



Don't be Afraid to Lead . 

The leading minds are pointing the way. 

See what G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., the eminent psychologist, 
and President of Clarke University says : — 

I have tried your Stories from Shakespeare, and find that with boys of eleven and twelve they 
work admirably, and the interest is more concentrated than in Lamb's Tales, 

G. Stanley Hall, Prts. Clarke University. 

LITERARY READERS. 

(First Year.) 

iEsop s Fables. — (Large type edition.) 

Vols. I. ana* II. Illus. Bds. Price, 30 cents. 

I have carefully examined the little volumes entitled " iEsop's Fables," by Mara Pratt. I have 
used them with my own children following the first reader. The books charm the children and 
hrough reading them they learn to love to read. 

They can be profitably used as supplementary reading in second grade, and for that purpose I 
jnow nothing else in book form equal to them. They are Literature. 

O. T. Bright, Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 

(Second Year.; 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. 

Vol. I. Illus. Bds. Price, 40 cents. Cloth, jo cents. 

As you wished to hear of our experience with the books published by you, "Aesop's Fables, 1 ' and 
Grimm's Fairy Tales," I write that /Esop is being read with great interest in my lowest grade Septem- 
ber children. Though the most difficult reading ever given that grade, they are making a fine suc- 
cess of reading it; their live interest in the matter putting them through difficulties that would wholly 
stagger them but for such a stimulus. The " Grimm " is being read in my Second Grade (second 
year) with gratifying success. 

C. L. Hunt, Supt. Schools, Clinton, Mass. 



Little Nell. 

From the «• Old Curiosity Shop." 
236 pp. 



(Third Year.) 



Boards. Price, 40 cents. 



Of all the children in fiction "Little Nell" is the child's particular favorite. The story is a 
pathetic one, but is of such sweet simplicity and is so charmingly told that it has long held the 
first place in what may be called the literature of childhood. 

(Seventh and Eighth Years) 

Stories from Shakespeare. 

By Mara L. Pratt. Vol. I., II. and III. Illus. Cloth. Price, each, jo cents. 

These stories are just what have long been wanted in the advanced grades of our public schools 
for supplementary reading. The selections left intact are the choicest and most familiar passages 
from Shakespeare. 



EDOCATIOHAL PUBLISHING CO.. 50 Bromfleld St., Boston. 



61 Fifth Ave., New York. 



811 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 



800 Post St., San Francisco. 



Fat-Ten-U 

Corpula 

POODS 

PREDIQE5TED and FAT-ilAKINQ. 



"They make a pound of flesh a day. They 
rejuvenate the debilitated and reinvigorate 
the Jaded men and womtn. Nothing so potent 
yet so harmless was ever used before. No 
such revitallaers of worn and wasted systems 
were ever known as these. Corpula and Fat- 
ten-U Foods literally make the old young and 
create pure, rich blood and sound, roseate 
flesh.*'— Dr. Human Van Dorn in Medical CaU. 



Dr. BUhop, whose portrait la above, says in 
The Pharmacitt: "These foods are medical 
wonders. Reduced vitality, no matter how 
caused, is quickly restored by Fat-ten-U, which 
medical sclenee cannot improve. No physi- 
cian's private prescription oan accomplish 
more to bring a weak man or woman back to 
the condition of youth. These foods have been 
need successfully by thousands, who, in their 
declining years, nave regretted the zest with 
which they have lived. They have brought 
health and happiness to many a home and 
made the old years young, fun of vigor and 
hope." 

Mollie 8amis Wade, treasurer of the Eastern 
Woman's Cycling League, writes thus : " Lor- 
ing*s Corpula and Fat-ten-U Increased my 
weight SI pounds in a month. Several ladies 
of my acquaintance here in New York are 
taking these foods with good results." 

Sellna Harlan, Raymond, author of "The Sex 
in the Coming Century/' writing from the 
Chouteau flats, St. Louis, says: "I had dys- 
pepsia six years, and was reduced in flesh 
from 158 to 101 pounds. I could retain nothing 
on my stomach, and was thought to be con- 
sumptive. I tried Loring's Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula foods. I began sixteen weeks ago. 
I have gained fifty Ave pounds. They have 
made my complexion clear and made me 
strong." 

Ruth Wayble Hotohkiss, corner Boylston 
and Exeter streets, Boston, writes : " Fat-Ten- 
U and Corpula Foods made me a new woman. 
My husband says I am, at 46, plumper and 

Srettier and more healthy than at 80. I gained 
\ pounds on these foods in six weeks and 
grew dear-skinned and vigorous." 

Corpula is a tonic stimulant, as satisfying as 
beer, ale and other light alcoholic drinks. 

At our stores we give a written guarantee to 
refund the price if Corpula and Fat-Ten U are 
taken according to directions without good 
results. 

Price of Corpula, $1.00 per package. 

Fat-Ten U, $1.00 and $2.00 per package. 

One month's treatment by mail, $2.00. 



LORING & CO., 



9 8 ) BOSTON, No. 3 Hamilton Place, Dep. No. H. 
Si ^Crl 
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f CHICAGO, 115 State St.. Dep. No. 60. 
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CORRELATION OF STUDIES 

I most -heartily approve of the Geographical, Historical, 
and Science Readers published by your company, as 
valuable aids in the advanced educational methods used in 
our best schools. A. G. Lane, Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 



Now is the tiine to introduce 

Courses of Reading into your Schools 



LITERATURE. 


HISTORY. 


6th <5r» 7th Years. 


ist Year. 

.Shop's Fables. Large Type Edition. 
Ulna. Vols. I. and 11. Bds. 

2nd Year. 


2nd Year. 

Stories of Colonial Children 

3rd &* 4th Years. 

American History Stories. 4 Vols. 


Our Fatherland. Illns. Cloth 
Stories of Industry. Vols. I. and II. 

NATURE. 


Grimm's Fairy Tales. Illns. Bds. 

3rd Year. 

Legends of Norseland. Bds. 
Stories from Old Germany. 

4th Year. 

Dickens' "Little Nell." 
Dickens' • Dombey & Son." 
Scott's Talisman. (Abridged.) 


5th & 6th Years. 

Cartes and Montezuma. 


ist Year. 
Our Friends. 


Pizarro ; or the Conquest of Peru. ' 
The Great West. 
De Soto and La SaUe. 

7th &> 8th Years. 

8 lories of Massachusetts. 
Patriotism in Prose and Verse. 


2nd Year. 

Introduction to Nature's Story-Book 

3rd Year. 

Nature's Story-Book, Vol. I. Illus. 


5th &> 6th Years. 


OEOORAPHY. 


4th Year. 


Stories from Shakespeare. S Vols. CI. 
Pictures from English Literature. 

7th & 8th Years. 

Bke ches from American Authors. 


3rd Year. 

Geography for Young Folk-*. Illns. 

4th &5th Years. 

Stories of Australasia. Illns. Bds. 
Stories of India. Illus. Bds. 


Nature's S.ory-Book, Vol.. II. 
Little Flower Folks, Vols. I. and II. 

5th <5r» 6th Years. 


I . vlng's Sketch Book. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. Cloth. 
Macanlay »s Lays of Ancient Rome. 


Stories of China. Illus. Bds. 
Stories of Northern Europe. Bds. 
Stories of England. 


Nature's Story Book, Vol . I II . Illus. 
Storyland of Stars. Illns. 
Stories of Industry, Vols. I. and II. 






, 



Am very glad to see this reinforcement to the 
movement of Supplementary Reading in our schools. 

W. T. Harris, (J. S. Commissioner of Education. 



For Introduction rates, circulars and sample copies, add 'ess' 

Educational Publishing Co., 



63 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 

an WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 



jo BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 

joo POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
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No competent American educator can afford to disparage the 
real superiorities of popular education abroad, or disregard the 
lessons brought back to us by the crowd of annual American 
visitors to European schools. But, while reading the wholesale 
laudation of what is done over the sea, accompanied by the 
wholesale and contemptuous disparagement of the public school 
system of our own country, in which certain of our writers indulge, 
it is well enough to recall the few contributions that this republic 
has made to the education of the masses of the people. 



1. The American common school is an American institution. 
Like everything in American society, it had its forerunners and 
indicators abroad But our own is the first people that has under- 
taken to give even a free elementary education to all its children, 
in a system of common schools supported, organized and adminis- 
tered by the whole people, with more or less aid from the state, 
through the forms of democratic government. The American 
common school in all its present departments, from the public kin- 
dergarten to the state university, is as truly a child of the people 
as the municipality, the state and the nation. For this, our people 
deserve all the praise that the greatest European statesmen have 
been pleased to bestow on cur order of republican society and 
form of republican government. 



2« Although greatly indebted to European systems of phil- 
osophy and pedagogics, and especially for improved methods of 
Instruction, our normal and training schools and superior teachers 
have done a great work in adapting and adjusting these ideas and 
methods to the absolute needs of American society. When Dr. 
Blce r or Dr. anybody, launches forth In general contemptuous 
disparagement of American teachers and teaching, he simply dis- 
plays a remarkable ignorance of what is being done in all the 
prominent centers of educational life ; to say nothing of the great 
amount of good teaching that is' found often where least 
expected. 



8. Beyond all is the spirit which pervades the entire body of 
oar superior public school teachers. To say that this movement 
is not so much on certain lines of thought and investigation in 
which a portion of our higher educational experts are at work as 
in the direction of the building of a more intelligent, moral, 



refined, practical and patriotic citizenship in the coming genera- 
tion, is simply another way of saying that American teachers are 
more and more appreciating the most imperious need of the 
country and adjusting themselves and their work to the promo- 
tion of the true glory of the nation. 

In all this is included the radical difference between American 
and European institutions, and, tried by the test of the history of 
the past three hundred years, we must be pardoned if, along with 
a sincere desire to appropriate what belongs to us from " the rest 
of mankind," we raise the American flag over the American 
common school-house and propose to keep that " high advanced" 
as the symbol of what our common school should be. 



In the review of the educational associations, conventions and 
summer schools with which every part of the country has been 
crowded during the vacation months, it appears to us that far 
too little has been said or done in the way of promoting that 
great awakening and revival of the educational spirit among the 
people which two- thirds of the country now waits for with a 
mighty half-conscious longing. Two-thirds of the people in the 
United States to-day are practically in the same condition as 
Massachusetts and the northern states when, sixty years ago, 
Horace Mann began that great ministry of popular education in 
New England, which, twenty years later, ended in what was then 
the west and southern Ohio. A prodigious work has been done in 
all the new states and under great disadvantage in the south In 
placing on the ground the common school in every department. It 
may be said, in truth, at the beginning of this new school year, that 
in every state and territory and every portion of the same, as in the 
New England and the north in 1830-40, the common school has 
come and come to stay. But still, through vast regions of the , 
republic, the schools, though generally improving, do not meet 
the people's need. As, then, better school-houses, longer school 
terms, more regular attendance, superior teaching, and, beneath 
all, an educational sentiment among the people which shows itself 
in paying more money and insisting on having the worth of the 
money, must be had, or worse things than before, will come to 
pass. 



This one great need lies below all that is being said and done in 
the average teachers' convention and summer school; which 
seems more and more to be given up to elaborate discussions 
or the reading of essays grouped around psychology and pedagogy 
as related to improved methods of instruction. u This we should 
have done and not leave the other undone." What the people 
who support the schools are waiting to hear is not the last report 
of any committee of experts on matters essentially professional, 
but how in two-thirds of our country is the people's common 
school to be taken up in dead earnest, " revised and Improved," 
and made the true university of the superior manhood and 
womanhood which makes for good American citizenship? 
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It would seem possible that, waiving disputed points on moral 
and religious instruction, every thoughtful woman teacher, es- 
pecially in our cities and larger villages, would be moved to give 
to her school girls, "line upon line and precept upon precept/' 
instruction in " good morals and gentle manners " ; and especially 
in those common proprieties of young womanhood and young 
girlhood which arc the conventionalities " of good society because 
they are the results of the experience of mankind from the begin- 
ning. If there is one thoroughly sensible and moral convention 
of good society in every class it is that the boundless freedom of 
action and the irresponsible habit of going and coming unpro- 
tected in these great hives of humanity by school girls and 
inexperienced young women, which has now become the custom , 
is a constant peril. Through the long summer vacation the 
streets of our great cities are thronged with young girls who 
have evidently "taken the responsibility " in their own affairs 
and, without parental direction, often in a state of semi-rebellion 
at home, are roaming abroad in a way that is a temptation of 
Providence. Thousands of them go to wreck, and tens of thou- 
sands grow up with an Idea of the freedom of the sex which 
means everything which a true woman abhors and keeps at arms 
length. The press is crowded with the most frightful details of 
all sorts of mishaps befalling these children. Within a brief 
month two school girls have gone out from their homes 
and been found floating, the next morning, in Boston 
harbor. The trouble is that multitudes of these young maidens 
have so far outgrown their mothers in intelligence and scarcely 
know their fathers by sight, that parental authority and advice is 
«- reckoned as not for themselves. If anybody is called by Provi- 
dence to deal with this problem, it is the women teachers in our 
public schools. For here these thoughtless and imprudent chil- 
dren are under the dominion of law and are far more inclined to 
look up to their teachers than to minister, parent or any other 
person. It may be said that many of our teachers are themselves 
too young and lacking In experience and social culture to do this 
work. Then let them wait till they are women and not school- 
girls before they attempt to teach. The least that can be insisted 
upon is, that the teachers of girls of twelve years and upwards 
should always be women of sufficient maturity to inspire respect 
from their pupils and qualify them to deal wisely with this most 
important department of character training. The Sisters of the 
Catholic parochial schools have a habit of holding regular meet- 
ings for mothers, to discuss this entire class of topics ; and there 
is no reason why such an excellent practice should not become a 
feature of all our great public schools. 



An Educational Quixote, 



In the August number of the Forum, the redoutable Dr. Rice 
** returns to his muttons" and, from the Olympic summits of his 
own educational ideal, disposes of the 300,000 American school 
teachers after the same style in which old Dr. Johnson, of dic- 
tionary fame, was accustomed to talk of the people of Scotland ; — 
41 A Scotchman, sir, is a pretty good fellow if he can be caught 
early." After reading the last pages of Dr. Rice's educational 
14 story without an end" we are tempted to fall into a great 
shadow of despondency over the fact that a good Providence did 
not vouchsafe the aforesaid 300,000 the appearance of their infall- 
ible mentor twenty years before he " came to his growth." Se- 
riously, Is it not high time that some sensible friend of the Dr. 
informed him that he is not only making himself offensive but 
ridiculous and useless? Nothing is more valuable to every 



profession than genuine criticism. But criticism, anywhere, to 
be of value, must begin, as the greatest critic of modern time 
declares, by first appreciating thoroughly the merits of the book, 
the work of art, the social custom, the order of society or 
the Individual In view, and dealing with the defects thereof in 
the light of this acknowledgement. It can be said, with truth, 
of anybody; even the educational critic of the Forum; th it there 
are more valuable things he does not than he does know. The 
critical method of Dr. Rice is simply the old self-delusion of 
posing on Olympus and dealing with men and affairs as related to 
an ideal perfection. Unfortunately, the ideal of Dr. Rice, as 
near as one can make out through the " glittering generalities" 
of his rhetoric, refers to the technique of instruction. Tested by 
this quality, in teachers of a corresponding grade in Germany, 
our 300,000 American common school masters and mistresses 
would, perhaps, suffer by the comparison. But it does not seem 
to occur to the doughty Dr. that, although for 60 years, since 
the visit of Horace Mann and Calvin Stowe to Germany, the 
common school teachers of the leading states of the empire have 
probably led the world in elaborate technique and the genial and 
benevolent temper of their Instructors; yet Germany to-day, 
lives under one of the most despotic governments on earth and its 
school system, with its elaborate separation of the subject and 
governing class, is the very " hiding place of its power," and the 
one harbor of refuge for several millions of its most progressive 
young people is this very republic that critics of the type of Dr. 
Rice are holding up educationally to the contempt of the educated 
classes In Christendom. May it not, after all, turn out that the 
pedagogic technique and effusive good nature are not the true 
pedagogic ideal? May not, after all, the greatest educators of 
the world be right in their conclusion that the highest, most 
indespensable qualities in a teacher are that moral and religious 
manhood and womanhood, that endowment of " saving common 
sense," a general adaptability to varieties of character and differ- 
ences of condition, and a reverence for true greatness and love of 
knowledge that give the best assurance of a progressive spirit 
and fidelity to the highest sense of duty in the school-room? 
Now this was the central characteristic of the superior American 
teacher of that generation of Northern people that saved this 
republic for liberty and union 30 years ago. And the same type 
teacher is now training up a generation of children and youth in 
every portion of the land that can be relied on to " see that the 
Republic receives no harm." If there Is any other 300,000 people, 
of any profession, in any country, that in the face of a stingy 
support, of the hostility and indifference of an ignorant constit- 
uency ; the intrigues of "boss " politicians ; the disparagement of 
sectarian excluslveness and literary and professional conceit; 
that is doing half as much for the people on twice the reward, 
one would be glad to have anybody tell us where it is to be found. 
The trouble with Dr. Rice is that he has exalted a valuable, but 
secondary qualification of the teacher to the highest test of pro- 
fessional work. So he goes on, month after month, telling the 
world that American teachers are a set of blockheads and Ameri- 
can schools " a delusion and a snare." Our teachers are acquiring 
skill in the best methods of instruction to a far greater extent 
than this class of critics understand, and the ideal of manhood 
and womanhood in the American school-room was never higher 
than to-day. 

Error. The types made Miss Allen say, in her article on 

11 Weather Reports" in the September Popular Educator, page 17, 
"Tell them (the pupils) that the weight of the atmosphere is suffi- 
cient to uphold a column of water two feet high." No doubt such a 
glaring error corrected itself, and every teacher supplied the 
missing thirty. 
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The Abuse of Negative Teaching. 



By CHAS. D. NASON. 



IN this age when everythiug is done according to a well-defined 
principle, a few of the practices which we see every day in the 

school-room become objects of wonder to some. Not an hour 
passes but some fundamental law of teaching is violated; the 
teacher either loses her temper and gives an exhibition of anger 
appropriate only under conditions in which one may be angry 
and sin not, or vicious methods of teaching are employed. 
Critics tell us that a vast amount of harm is done to the plastic 
minds of the little learners every year by unskilful teachers, and, 
indeed, few will be found so conservative as not to admit that 
such is the case. The teacher who is successful without science 
and training Is the exception and not the rule, but while the non- 
professional instructor may not know any theory of good teach- 
ing, she sometimes unconsciously uses good methods, in much 
the same way that a poet who has not studied prosody may be 
able to write very good poetry. In this paper I wish to call the 
attention of teachers to a great and grave evil which is every- 
where prevalent and which could be remedied in a short time 
with a little care and thought on the part of the teacher. I refer 
to the habit that pedagogues have of calling attention to error 
and ofttimes making the false more prominent than the correct 
way of doing a thing. Now, let every teacher who reads this 
sentence ask herself how many times in the course of a day she 
brings out the error more prominently than the truth. 

At best the attention of the youngsters is fleeting and the 
pupil concentrates his attention for a moment on the matter 
which the teacher has in hand and hears her make a statement 
which attracts his attention and for a long time there remains in 
the pupil's mind a recollection of the supposed fact which he 
heard at that particular time. Probably the statement was an 
incorrect one made by the child reciting and repeated by the 
teacher for the purpose of correcting the error. The child 
reciting may be the only one who has a clear conception that the 
teacher was correcting a mistake and there has been a positive 
wrong done to all the other members of the class. To be sure, 
the habit of making errors prominent is not considered correct in 
teaching spelling for it Is recognized that if two impressions are 
made there is confusion. Some will catch the right way, some 
the wrong, and the greater number will be in doubt. 

It may sound very much like Rousseau, but in a case of this 
kind, it would be well for us to learn to teach by listening to the 
little ones at play. If you have ever noticed, you will have to 
admit that children, unspoilt by tradition, never try to teach one 
of their number by showing the wrong way and then correcting 
it. If the mud pie is incorrectly shaped the little teacher does 
not say that it is too flat or round but immediately corrects the 
shape without calling attention to the defect. A little child 
trying to teach her mother to write will say, " No, this way," 
and so should we do. Whenever an error is committed the cor- 
rection should be made as quickly and unostentatiously as 
possible. 

The explanation of this is not far to seek. The pupil's atten- 
tion does not last continuously all the time. In a moment when 
his mind is wandering away to other things, he loses the thread 
of the discussion and when his mind returns he is met by a 
proposition which he takes for a continuation of the truth that he 
had previously been listening to, and the misch'ef is done. It is 
as easy to convey a wrong Impression as a correct one and from 
the prominence into which the incorrect statement is often 
thrown, it almost seems that it would be easier to teach fiction 
than to teach fact. 



Thus It it is that if we would examine all our practices and 
bring them to a scientific test we should eliminate many little 
annoyances which are the bane of our lives. Everything counts 
in the school-room and unless every available moment is used to 
advantage there is a wrong being committed against the little 
ones who are under our care. If every teacher would bring her 
mind to bear on these little matters and decide the utility of such 
and such practices at the close of every day, we should not hear 
so much complaint about the lack of training in our teachers. 



A Chapter in Child Study. 

By DR. M. L. PRATT. 

(Not recorded in the state records.) 



THE Curtis School teacher — that was what the people called 
their teachers always — probably because they changed so 
often, thus making it hardly worth the people's while to 
assimilate new names; for assimilation was slow in the Curtis 
district and all mental processes accordingly laborious. 

But this last Curtis School teacher had come to stay — though 
the district did not of course forsee this. She had a scientific 
turn of mind ; she was an enthusiast ; she belonged to the State 
Association for Child Study, and she proposed to collect some 
data, and also to do some investigating along certain lines of 
thought all her own. 

It was funny how she managed to secure the heights and girths 
of those children ! They thought it was 'rUhmetic ; and it was 
great sport to see how much taller the doors were than they were, 
and how much longer the window-sill was than their arms. An 
ingenious teacher can do anything that she will ! 

But there were certain conditions that a tape measure could not 
encompass. Fred's listlessness, Eddie's irrascibility, Emma's 
nervousness, Beth's restlessness, Annie's stubbornness. 

Now the Curtis School teacher had a medical friend ; and she, 
too, was interested in child study, though in lines of another pro- 
fession. Together these two set to work on the Curtis School 
children. A club was formed ; the mothers belonged to it, and 
were really for most part interested. 

The teacher and the doctor-woman, as they called her, alter- 
nated with Friday evening talks The spirit of a university 
settlement was abroad in the district. The teacher, the doctor, 
and the mothers had a common interest — the children. How 
those mothers helped consciously and unconsciously ! 

There was Eliza — a weak child — never exactly sick, her 
mother said, but not well. There was a tired look in her eye — 
the doctor noticed that — and little lines that would have been 
wrinkles had the child been older. A good child on the whole, 
obedient in school, but possessed of a perfect mania for running 
home at recess time. Two or three times a week this would hap- 
pen ; and although punishment had been heaped upon her, no fear 
even could control her for more than three days. And Eliza 
would steal, too. But strange to say, nothing but apples, pears, 
and things eatable in general. Money, toys, even the colored 
crayons never tempted her. 

" What does she run away home at recess time for?" the doctor 
asked. " What does she do when she gets there? " The mother, 
out by the day at her work, did not tell. Eliza would not. The 
family was well to do. Eliza had food enough, even a " hearty 
breakfast," so it could not be hunger in any proper sense. 

" There's a look in the girl's eyes I don't like," said the doctor. 
" I believe that child is driven to bay by nervous hunger. I must 
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. Then there was Albert — never still for an Instant — simply im- 
possible to hold his attention — hands never still — fingers always 
twisting something. Albert had more than once in his school 
career been tied to his chair. Even the child-study teacher one 
day, on the rerge of distraction, had tried the old time method. 
"But I let him go free in three minutes," the teacher told her 
friend; "the hunted animal look that came in his eyes! — I 
I couldn't endure it. 

There was John — mouth always open — dull eyes — seemed to 
"be attending" — that is, he was never doing anything else — 
and if he attended but never heard ; listened but never learned ; 
what could the teacher do? Nothing, but the doctor could. 

And Fred — he was born tired — at least that was as charitable 
a view as a worn-out teacher could be expected to take of his 
case ; for he would not stand up, he had no ambition, he was too 
lazy even to run and play. 

" Perhaps he isn't well," said the doctor. 

*' His mother tells me he never has had a sick day for six years. 
He fell through the ice, took a violent cold, and had a rheumatic 
fever at that time, but has been well enough since 

*' I must get at that child's heart," said the doctor, interest 
arousing at the word rheumatic. Then she said something to 
herself about valvular deposits, mitral insufficiencies, etc. The 
teacher didn't know all she meant, but felt there was hope for 
Fred yet. 

There was Lewis — careless fellow! — bright enough, but 
always in such a hurry, and utterly heedless, he would never take 
the pains even to copy the board problems right. u And even 
^ uo-day, when he knew the printed test problems were from the 
Superintendent," said his teacher, "he hadn't care enough to 
notice the difference between a 6 and a 9. Of course he lost 10% — 
solid — on one problem.' 

" And in reading It is just the same. Hit, lit, bit, kit are all 
the same to him. And the strange part of it is that in the manual 
training class his teacher speaks of him as a very painstaking 
boy. How he tries me ! There isn't a child that tries me more — 
unless It Is Freda — she is so Inattentive I have sometimes 
thought the child may be deaf, only that she hears well enough 
when we are at our games, or when I speak in an ordinary tone 
after school or when we are walking home. O no, she isn't 
deaf." 

"Are you sursf" asked the doctor; "and are you sure Lewis 
sees as he should? " 

14 See! there Isn't a child that can see farther than he can if a 
" cop " is in the distance." 

" That might be," laughed the doctor; "still I should like to 
test that boy's eyes." 

Language Training. 

By Z. I. DAVIS, Milford, Mich. 



THE use of good language is a universal requirement to 
achieve the highest ends of life. The first fifteen years of 
one's life is a store-house. In it is placed the food for 
after years. It is the foundation upon which character Is built. 
How earnestly should the teacher strive to teach her children to 
open the springs of Life's harmony. 

The following is a successful method used by a teacher in 
language training. 

Two sets of books were purchased for the sixth and seventh 
grades. Each set contained extracts from standard authors. 
These were alternated with their regular reading books. The 
article that was read was discussed by the class. Attention was 



called to the figures of speech, beautiful thoughts, etc. The 
author was studied. It is needless to say that the interest did 
not flag during such a recitation. We too often under-estimate 
the ability of the grammar pupil to comprehend these subjects. 

No mental effort broadens the mind, deepens the sympathy, and 
widens the horizon of thought as that of good reading systemati- 
cally pursued. Reading only to be entertained, vitiates the in- 
tellectual force. The pupil should be taught early the harm of 
forming such a habit. How refreshing is an inspiration from 
Tennyson, Shakespeare, or Emerson. Such men have shown how 
noble we may be, and have made the common drudgeries of life 
holy. 

Not until we are able to tell the thought to others have we 
gained any mastery over that language. Though we will find that 
the best writers and speakers have only uttered what many have 
thought, but could not speak, yet study as we may to imitate the 
master hand, it ever eludes our grasp until we strive to beautify 
the soul. Then love will teach the lips what the heart would 
utter. 

Copying and writing from memory the productions of the best 
writers entering into the spirit of the subject, surrounding our- 
selves In imagination with its circumstance will develop expres- 
sion. The study of standard works is the study of life's daily 
events. The greatest minds omit no little thing. 

The All wise Author forms a moss network in a forest. No 
human eye may see it, no man will praise. Only the dull worm 
will crawl there, and the beetle make her nest. Yet It is fit for 
the palace of the orient. It is finished in grace and design. If a 
thought is worthy of utterance, it is worthy of good expression. 

It is cruel to our souls to feed on husks, when we might revi 1 
In the thoughts that thrill the Eternal Heart, and drink from the 
stream that has fertilized the ages. 

Helen Keller, blind, deaf mute as she is, has seen the glory of 
Longfellow's visions, heard the music of Whlttier's song, and is 
herself a beautiful spirit enjoying the communion of the lovable 
and good. She Is an example of what training may accomplish. 



Correspondence. 

Is this Unusual ? 

IT was a fourth year class in a grammar school, and they were 
reading from Appleton's Introductory Fourth Reader the 

selection called " The American Indians." They were the 
children of foreign-born parents, generally Swedes and Germans* 

When they read the expression, " The first European settlers," 
the teacher said, " Tell me of some European settlers." ''John 
Smith," said one; "George III.," "George II ," 4I George I.," 
said others, and then the teacher drew from them, " The people 
of Plymouth," by recalling to their minds the narrative they had 
read from their " American History Stories " ; the same source 
from which they had got the names of the Georges, who they 
had concluded were European settlers. 

"How did these European settlers look" asked the visitor. 
"Just kke Indians," a boy answered, and no other reply wa* 
offered by any member of the class. 

The next perplexity that arose was as follows : " The Indians 
had the power of traveling for miles In a straight line through 
the forest." " What is said about the Indians traveling? " was 
asked. " They could travel four miles in a forest," said a bright 
little girl. 
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The next puzzling statement was found In, " They lived In a 
state of constant warfare." " What does that mean? " was the 
inquiry. " In a state far away from here," said one, "In a 
state where everybody was fighting, 1 ' said another, and this, also, 
the teacher had to explain. 

"At last they were reduced to a mere handful," was read. 
"Handful of what?" "Money," said one, " Bread," said 
another, and then a boy startled us with " Handful of Indians." 

41 Where could we go now, to see a settlement of Indians," 
asked the visitor. The replies were varied and pointless, until 
one child said " Out West." " Name some places out west, some 
state or territory, where we might find an Indian settlement," 
said the teacher. " England," said one, " Africa," said another, 
and then someone whose father had been there, said, " Spokane 
Falls," though he had no idea where that might be. 

No one who sat through the reading recitation above described, 
could doubt the excellence of the teacher. The class was ani- 
mated and attentive from first +o last, and what impressed me 
was simply the crudeness of the children's intelligence. 

Is there no intelligent conversation in the homes of the poorer 
classes, especially if they are foreigners? 

If there is not, is it possible for the same course of study to be 
given to the varied classes that make up the different schools in a 
great city, and expect results to be equally good in all? 



"Born Short." 



Editor Popular Educator : — 

In a recent trip through the West, it was my good 
fortune, for which I am indebted to the wide-awake, enthsulastic 
Superintendent Campbell of Joliet, to hear Wm. Hawley Smith 
give his grand educational lecture — which he has uniquely 
named " Born Short." 

I don't know how much of this lecture I may give without 
infringing on Mr. Smith's copyright; but it seems to me I could 
if I might, give it all— so clearly were his points made, so humor- 
ously illustrated, and so logically deduced. 

Why, Mr. Editor, the man Is a born genius — though of course 
we who have read his Evolution of Dodd knew that long ago. 
And still it is not always that an author Is a successful speaker 
too. 

Mr. Smith's " Born Short" lecture is a plea for the children — 
for the stupid children, for the children who are stupid In some 
one direction ; and no man or woman who has had even one day's 
experience in the school-room but will follow him with close sym- 
pathy and growing interest from the first to the last word. For 
myself, it made me want to go back into the school-room and try 
it all over again. Pictures came up before roe of my own " born 
short " children, whom I had fretted over and driven on and 
worried to death— trying to bring them all out at the end of 
June, alike proficient in all the prescribed lines of study; and I 
would have liked to go back and try it all over again with those 
abused and much-enduring children. For that every person in the 
w iole world is " born short" in some one or more directions, and 
that not only he is so, but that God meant him to be so for a pur- 
pose, is the theme of Mr. Smith's lecture. Through it he begs of 
teachers and parents that they have patience with the " born 
shorts :" aye, more than that,— that they have respect and rever- 
ence for each individual individuality, and search reverently for 
the something that the " born short " can do and do well. 

Our educational committees make courses of study. Fifty or 



sixty children are put Into a room and are forced to go through 
that course the committees have made. Upon whether these 
fifty or sixty are " all around " enough, and tmindividual enough 
to get through the course, depends the final verdict with which 
the child goes out into the world. One child in an enthusiast in 
his geography, but can master his arithmetic only with most 
exhausting effort. That child might perhaps come to be of ines- 
timable value to the world through travel and research ; but no, 
there is the arithmetic limit to be covered, live or die. The 
teacher knows he could never earn his salt in any department of 
life involving the science of numbers; still he must be dragged 
through " the limits." 

Now every human being has just so much nervous energy ; if 
this boy is made to use up his store struggling with his arithmetic, 
he not only gains little there, but he has no energy left with 
which to do the work he enjoys and is fitted for. Consequently 
the teacher announces after a time that John used to be " good " 
in geography once ; but of late he seems to be failing even in that. 
That is, a possible genius has been ruined and dead levelled 
because of some " born short " that the teacher either could not 
recognize or would not. 

I don't know what teacher could listen to Mr. Smith and not go 
back to her school-room more humble and more willing to take 
the pains to see what place each child is meant to fill in life; 
more reverently eager to help the child along his best lines, and 
save him as far as possible from the to him useless grind and 
friction along i'nes not his own and in which he will never work 
out In life. 

Mr. Smith's philosophy is an encouragement and a God send to 
every '• born short" child and to his teacher as well. It Is the 
struggling and driving against nature that makes teaching hard 
and wearing to the teacher. It is the struggling and driving 
against nature that makes the pupil, as the years go on, stolid and 
ug(y, indolent and rebellious. 

When Mr. Smith's " born short" philosophy is accepted, all 
this will be changed. 

The teacher will search for each child's born long traits, will 
recognize them, will encourage them, will hold the child to 
his best in them — and will pass over the born short traits 
as comfortably as possible, both for her own sake and the 
child's. The teacher will look at the child more largely. She 
will recognize that each child began to be made even from 
eternity ; that he has been in the process of making in all the 
aeons that have been; that he has been God guided; and that 
when he enters the school-room to-day, born short here and 
born long there, it is God who says in his imprint upon him, 
what he shall be and what he shall not be. 

The teacher will know then that she has only to develop the 
child as he is, and not remake him — and a grand day this will be 
both for the tired teacher and the hampered child. 

Now Mr. Smith is going up and down the country in the West 
giving his glorious lectures, helping teachers and pupils, and 
opening the eyes of many a tradition-bound *« board. • But can 
we not have him here in the East? Will not our State Conven- 
tions and our summer schools give us too the chance to hear this 
tender-hearted, child-loving man whose whole heart is so conse : 
crated to his work? Is the West to keep him to themselves? 
Because I was so fortunate as to hear him, I want the New Eng- 
land teachers all to hear him. Every word he says is a generous 
inspiration ; and I have not so forgotton my own teaching days 
that I do not know how teachers long for the inspiration that 
just such leaders as William Hawley Smith has for them. 
Tours very truly, 

Mara L. Pratt. 
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October Calendar. 



By ELIZABETH R. MORET. 



THE word October from octo-eight, takes us back to the old 
Roman days when this month was the eighth of the " year 
of Romulus." 

For in those early times the year at Rome was designated by 
the name of the consul for that year. 

Beginning with July, (Quintilis,) six of these months were 
given names indicative of their places in the year's calendar. 
' Quintilis and Sextilis were afterwards changed to July and 
August, in honor of Caesar and Augustus, the first two Roman 
emperors. 

The Roman months were sub-divided into three periods, the 
Calends, or first day, and the Nones and Ides the fifth and thir- 
teenth, excepting in March, May, July and October, when the 
Nones were the seventh and the Ides the fifteenth. 

In reckoning time they calculated so many days before the 
Nones and Ides and these past so many before the Calends, which 
were so named because upon that day the priests called the 
people together and announced the sacred days and festivals of 
the month. 

Among these was the sacrifice of the " equus October " to the 
god Mars upon the Ides of the month. 

A Greek festival in honor of Demeter was held in October, and 
the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles was in the same month. 

The Slavs are said to have called October the " Yellow month," 
while among the Saxons it was called "Wyn -month" and also 
" Winter-fylleth," because at the full moon winter was supposed 
to begin. 

The astronomical sign for the month is Scorpio and is thought 
to typify the destructive power of cold over nature. 

As regards the history and literature of the month each teacher 
must determine for herself just how much or how little shall be 
taught. 

But it is safe to assume that at least one notable event should 
form a part of each day's record. 

- The list of October battles may well begin with the famous 
battle of Hastings, upon the 14th of October, 1066. (Read an 
account of this battle and the death of Harold in Dickens 
" Child's History of England.") 

Battle of Agincourt, October 25, 1415. 

Defeat of Washington at White Plains, October 28, 1776, 

Defeat of Americans at German town, October 4, 1777. 

Capture by the British of Forts Clinton and Montgomery, Oct., 
0, 1777. 



Battle of Saratoga, October 7, and surrender of Burgoyne, Oct- 
tober 17, 1777. 

Savanah, October 9, 1779, 

King's Mountain, October 7, 1781, 

Surrender of Cornwallis, October 19, 1781. 

Capture of the Frolic by the Wasp, October 18, 18,12, 

Capture of the Macedonian by the frigate United States, Octo- 
ber 25, 1812. 
Battles of the Thames, October 5, 1813. 
John Brown's raid into Virginia, October 16, 1859. 
Ball's Bluff, October 21, 1861. 

Corinth and Perryville, October 4-8, 1862. 

(Teach Whittier's poem " The Battle Autumn.") 

Battle of Cedar Creek, October 19, 1864. 

(Read "Sheridan's Ride.") 

Among notable events we may chronicle : — 

The discovery of America, October 12, 1492. 

Landing of William Penn, October 24, 1682. 

Sending of Washington to the French commander, October 3>, 
1753. 

Colonial Congress at New York, October 7, 1765. 

Discovery of N W passage, October 26, 1850. 

Nevada admitted, October 31, 1864. 

Among those born in October we find the names of the Latin 
poet, Virgil, October 15, 70. B. C. (Read from Howland's trans- 
lation Book I, the storm scene. 

Michael Gervantes de Saavedra, author of " Don Quixote," 
October 9, 1547. 

(Read " Slaying of the wine-bags," and " Tilt at the Wind 
mills.") 

William Penn, October 14, 1644. 

S. T. Coleridge, October 21, 177a. 

(Read " The Ancient Mariner.") 

John Keats, October 29, 1796. 

(Read " Endymion," and also the myth.) 

T. A. Macaulay, October 25, 1800. 

(Read from *' Lays of Ancient Rome.",) 

Hugh Miller, October 10, 1802. 

E. C. Stedman, October 8, 1833. 

Among those who have died in October we find the mames of 

Aristotle, October 2, 321, B. C. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, October 25, 1400. 

(Read " The Knight's Tale.") 

Sir Philip Sidney, October 17, 1552. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, beheaded October 29, 1618. 

Major John Andre* hung as a spy, October 2, 1782. 

Nelson killed at Trafalgar, October 21, 1805. 

Edgar A Poe, October 7, 1849. 

(Read " The Raven.") 

Daniel Webster, October 24, 1852. 

W. H. Seward, October 10, 1872. 

(Why was Alaska called Seward's ice chest?) 
Myths for the Month. 

" The Three Golden Apples." " Proserpine " and the astronom- 
ical myths of " Cassiopeia " and •* Pegasus." 

(Read Lonfellow's " Pegasus in Pound/') 
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An October Talk 



LIZZIE M. HADLEY, LowtU, Mam. 



IN order to ascertain the extent of the children's knowledge; and 
note their ability to think and observe, as well as to prepare 

for the more accurate study of the same or kindred subjects 
the science talks for September have (probably) been more or 
> less general and superficial. 

But, by October, the roomful of restless little folks are sup- 
posed to be, in a measure, prepared to take up the year's work, 
and the teacher, having become fairly well acquainted with the 
needs and mental development of each child is ready to proceed 
accordingly. 

It is now time to select from the test lessons such topics as 
appear to be of most interest or value to the pnpils who should be 
trained to make their own investigations and discoveries Instead 
of having the facts thrust upon them. 

Be sure they really have the thought of the lesson, then — if 
need be — help them formulate it. 

While wonderful results are not to be expected from little chil- 
dren, yet, in the end, faithful, earnest work is sure to tell. 

Not " how much, but how well," should be the motto of every 
teacher. 

Just here let me add, that unless the teacher can gain and hold 
the children's attention the work might as well remain undone, 
for all the benefit it will be to them. 

But let the teacher see to it that she has control of the mind as 
well as the body of the child and the rest will be comparatively 
easy. 

Zoology. 

Now, as to a choice of subjects. 

In the line of Zoology, for instance, suppose for a typical les- 
son, we select the bee, one of the most intelligent of the insect 
family. 

The materials useful for illustrating the lesson, will be bees, 
honey-comb, wax, flowers which show the pollen upon them, 
pictures of different bees, hives, etc. 

There may be no bee-hive in the neighborhood, yet, usually, 
almost any warm sunshiny day, bees may be found upon late 
flowers and captured and put into glass jars with a piece of net- 
ting over the top to prevent their escape. A little honey or a 
lump of moistened sugar will satisfy their hunger. 

Two or three days will probably be amply sufficient for observ- 
ing them, and they may then be released none the worse for their 
captivity. 

Question the children to get at their knowledge of the subject. 

Where do bees live? Do wild bees live in hives? (Tell of 
some curious places where bees have made their homes.) 

What are a great many bees together called? 

When and why do bees swarm? 

What senses do they possess? How do they communicate with 
each other? 

Question as to feelers, eyes, organs of hearing, smelling, 
tasting. 

How many and what kind of eyes? 

What kind of mouth? Why adapted to cutting and tearing? 
What kind of tongue? Why made in this way? Use of hairs? 

Number of wings? Of legs? Where do legs and wings grow? 

What is the shape or form of the bee? What kind of body has 
It? Number and names of parts? Has it a backbone? 

With what is its body covered? How do these hairs collect the 
pollen? (We might call them a brush to brush the pollen from 



the flowers and pack it away in the leg-pockets.) What color is 
the bee? 

How does it defend Itself? What bees are without stings? 

From what does the bee^row? Note different transformations 
as the egg, larva, pupa and full-grown insect. 

What do bees eat? Where do they go to market? When does 
their market close? 

How do they carry the nectar home? Where is this honey- 
box? What is done with the nectar? 

What else does the bee find in the flowers? How does he carry 
the pollen home? Where are these pockets? 

(Burroughs says, " The bee advances to the cell in which it 
(the pollen) is to be deposited, and kicks it off as a man might 
do his rubber-boots or overalls making one foot help the other, 
then he walks off without ever looking behind him ; another bee 
comes along and rams it down with his head, and packs it into 
the cell as a dairy-maid packs butter into a jar.") 

What is bee-bread? How is it made? What is it for? 

Where does the bee get wax? 

What is the form of its cells? How are they made? What are 
they for? What do we call many of them together? 

Of what use is wax? What do we do witji honey? 

Let the children learn this little verse, 

" I asked the little busy bee, 

I saw among the flowers, 
. Who taught him how to gather sweets 

To eat in winter hours? 

From way down in a lily deep. 

He sang these words to me : 
" 'Twas God, the Father, taught me how; 

He teaches every bee." 

What work does the bee do for the flowers? 

What sounds do bees make? 

Summarize briefly. 

Teach song, "The Busy Little Bee," and Miss Foulsson's 
" Counting Lesson." Read or tell the myth, " Aristae us, the 
Bee-Keeper," also Whittier's " Telling the Bees." 

Busy-work. Make a picture of the hive and bees with tooth- 
picks, shoe-pegs and lentils. 

Fold and cnt from paper. Draw them. 

These lessons may be supplemented by others upon the mud- 
wasp. 

If for any cause the teacher does not care to use the bee, the 
ant, caterpillar or squirrel are good subjects for October talks. 

Botany. 

The different grains and their preparation for food will furnish 
a charming series of talks. 

There should be an orderly arrangement of these lessons letting 
tfrem follow one another in a natural sequence from the seed to 
the loaf of bread for hungry boys and girls to eat. 

Materials for illustrating them will be heads and grains or 
seeds of wheat, rye, barley, oats, ears of corn, etc. 

A box of mixed grains to be sorted, pictures of flour-mills, 
reaping, threshing and winnowing machines. 

A chart gradually built up as the lessons progress will be both 
interesting and instructive. 

This chart may have heads of wheat and shelled corn glued 
upon it, the picture of a wheat field to show where and how the 
grain grows ; a sickle to cut it down ; sheaves to show how it is 
bound together to be carried to the barn or granary ; a flail for 
threshing, and mill stones and a hopper to get the idea of grind- 
ing flour. 

Tell them how flour was first made and how the people in some, 
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parte of the world still use hollow stones and grind their flour 
and meal by hand. 

Let them ponnd the different grains and flour or meal. 

Compare modern methods for reaping, threshing, etc., with 
those of a century ago. 

How did the old Jews thresh or " tread ont " their grain? 

Tell the myth of Cupid and Psyche, dwelling upon the first 
task imposed, the sorting of the different grains. 




Read Whlttier's " Seed-Tiine and Harvest," Songs, " How the 
Corn Grew," and " The Mill " from " Finger Plays." 

For busy- work cards may be prepared by the teacher and per- 
forated and sewed by the children, who may also draw the wheat, 
sickle, etc., or picture them with pegs and tooth-picks. 
Physics. 
Something of evaporation and condensation. 
Effects of heat upon water. Illustrate by means of simple 
experiments. 
If you heat water what happens? 

Where does it go? Will It come back again? How will it 
come? 
Effects of cold. Experiments. 
Lessons upon dew and frost. 

Teach Mrs. Hailman's " Little Jack Frost," and this litt'c 
verse of Mrs. M. F. Butts, from " St. Nicholas Songs " — 
A million little diamonds 
Twinkled on the trees, 
And all the little maidens said, 
14 A jewel, if you please ! " 

But while they held their hands outstretched 

To catch the diamonds gay, 
A miil on little snnbeams came, 
And stole them all away. 
Chemistry. 
Simple experiments in solution and crystallization of common 
substances. Materials for illustrating the lessons, salt, alum, 
sugar, etc., test-tubes, a tin-cup, bottles, and a candle or alcohol 
lamp. (Falling the latter, an ordinary bottle with a metal top 
with an opening for the wick will make a tolerably good 
substitute.) 
Show substance to the children. What is this? 
Put a small amount into a tube and pour water upon it. What 
happens? Where has it gone? Let them taste the solution and 
get from them or give the term, dissolved. Can you get the sub- 



stance back again? How does heat affect the solution. Put some 
of the boiled and unboiled solution into bottles and let it stand. 
Notice the crystals. Where do we get these? Any difference 
between those in the boiled and unboiled solutions? Difference in 
time of forming? Tell the fable of the " Donkey and the Salt." 

A series of lessons on the processes of obtaining salt, sugar, 
alum, etc., might profitably supplement these lessons. 
Meteorology. 

Daily weather reports with changes of temperature, may be • 
recorded, and simple experiments made as to the effects of heat 
and cold upon the mercury of the thermometer. 
Astronomy. 

Continue the line of work begun in September keeping a record 
of time of sunrise and sunset length of days and let there be some 
special talk or study of the moon's phases. Shape of the moon? 
What is it called then? Is it always round? What is a crescent 
moon? Time between two new moons? Two full moons? 
What Is its color? Where does it get its light? 

The following sentences were given by the children in one of 
these "Moon Talks" — "The moon is round." " It looks like 
silver." '< Sometimes we see only a little of it." 

In reply to the question " How does it look?" one child said, 
4 4 As if some one had bitten a piece out of It." u Once I saw a 
big black moon with a silver edge." " I think the moon is pretty. 
It would be dark without the moon." 

u I know a story about the moon — 

M Once a warrior very angry, 
Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight ; 
Right against the moon he threw her, 
Tis her body that you see there:" 

Teach, "Sleep, Baby Sleep," from Eleanor Smith's Songs. 
Geography. 

If the children have learned the points of the compass let them 
apply that knowledge, thus — The bee hive is In the western, and 
a flower-garden in the eastern part of a garden. Ca'l this room a 
garden and show me on which side the hive stands and which 
way the bees must fly to get their honey. The wind blew from 
the north, which way did the flowers and grasses bend? In 
autumn when the wind blows from the south which way do the 
leaves fly? You may be a field of wheat; the wind is blowing 
from the west ; show me which way you will bend. For desk-work 
let them make the flower-garden with colored pegs; the bee- 
hive with blocks and with tooth-picks a fence around the whole. 
Geology. 

The children having already learned the names and some of the 
properties of common stones and minerals, in a further study of 
the same subject from a quantity of stones upon the table they 
may sort out and classify according to color and degree of 
hardness. 

They will observe that some are much more easily scratched 
and crumbled than others and this will gradually lead to the sub- 
ject of erosion, the action of frost and of water, the wearing 
away, smoothing, grinding and crumbling of rocks. 

In trying to ascertain what becomes of the particles thus worn 
or broken from the parent rock we come to the study of sedi- 
mentation. Both subjects should be illustrated by such experi- 
ments as will lead the children to see how the wonderful work of - 
tearing down and building up is constantly going on around us. 
Mineralogy. 

The subject of erosion will naturally lead to the study of sand, 
its origin, formation, kinds, uses, etc. 

In health and body lessons emphasize the beauty and healthful- 
ness of cleanliness both of body and clothing and try to cultivate 
In each child a taste for it. 
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Signs of Autumn. 



By SARAH E. SCALES, Lowell, 



Ah, well I mind the calendar 

Truthful through a thousand years, 

Of the painted race of flowers 

Exact to days, exact to hoars. 

— Emerson. 

Flowers. 
What common yellow flower is seen everywhere? 

Golden Rod. 
How many varieties have you found? 
To what family do they belong? 

Composite family. 
On low damp grounds are seen racemes of what intensely vel- 
vety red flower? 

Cardinal Flower. 
On banks of large rivers, or in marshy places along and near 
the coast is seen what large reddish blossom as late as Sep- 
tember? 

Swamp or Rose Mallow. 
The Thorough wort family is seen in what two representatives, 
of a red or flesh color? 

Boneset, and Joe Pye Weed or Trumpet Weed. 
Does your yellow list include any of these? 
Late Buttercups, Five- Finger, Evening Primrose, Mullein, 
Golden Rod, (how many varieties), Coneflower, Sunflower, 
Sneezeweed, or Swamp Sunflower, Golden Aster (Chrysop- 
sis), Butterfly Weed, Fall Dandelion (Leon tod on), Jewel 
Weed, Butter and Eggs, St. Juhnswort, Coreopsis, Witch 
Hazel. 
What characteristic has the last? 
Blossoming late in autumn and maturing its seeds the next 
summer. 
Have you any of these in your red and pink collection? 
Cardinal, Rosemallow f Knotweeds, Catchfly, Soapwort or 
Bouncing Bet, Rhexia, Joe Pye Weed. 
The blue flowers, omitting the aster, are considerably thinned 
oat by autumn. Some that bloom yet are: Lobelia, Dittany, 
Chicory, Vervain, Blue Curls. 

What flower is the subject of a poem by Bryant, found only in 
late September, or early in the next month? 
Gentian, two varieties, fringed and closed. 
Do you find a large number of wjiite flowers in autumn? 
Are there any of these in your locality? 
Turtlehead or Shellflower, Fleabane or Horseweed, White 
Gentians, Garget or Pokeweed, Whorled milkweed, White 
Asters, Arrow Head, Yarrow, Ladies' Tresses (Spiranthe), 
Floating Heart (Ponds.) 

Fruits. 
What two divisions of fruits are commonly made? 

Fleshy and dry. 
What are called fleshy? 



Those that have, 
Skin, 

Fleshy or juicy pulp, 
Seeds variously enclosed. 
What common fruits come in this division? 
First, Apples, Pears, and Qainces. 

Second, Berries proper, Gourds, Melons, Cucumbers, Oranges 

and Lemons. 
Third, Stone fruits, Peach, Apricot, Cherry and Plum. 
How would you know dry fruits? 
They have skin and seeds. 
Examples : 

1. Wind distributed seed, as milkweed, Elm and Maple 

Keys. 

2. Grains. 

3. Nuts, as Walnut, Chestnut, etc. 

See how many are found in your locality. 

Have you seen the seeds of the clematis, making a white 
bouquet in itself? 

Have you found any Bitter-Sweet? 

The seeds of Jack-ln-the-Pulpit are scarlet berries? Look for 
them. 

Trees, Shrubs, Bushes and Vines. 
What tree in northern sections is the first to change the color 
of its leaves? 

Swamp Maple. 
In places somewhat farther south, what trees show bright 
scarlet or crimson leaves early? 
Topelo or Gum Trees. 
What trees always have green leaves, the old leaves turning 
rusty brown and falling, the new remaining? 
The Pine Family. 

Exception — The Larch, which turns yellow in the fall. 
What common trees show yellow tints alone, without any red 
or purplish tones? 

Poplar, Mulberry, Tulip Tree, Locust. 
Did you ever find any with yellow and a rusty green? 
What ones show these? 
Elm, Grape Vine, Walnut, Horse Chestnut, Sycamore, White 
Birch. 
Look at the fruit trees as apple, and others of the Rose family. 
What do you observe about their leaves in autumn? 

The prevailing color is green, but sometimes there is a mix- 
ture. 
What trees, shrubs, etc., have brilliant scarlet, crimson or 
purple leaves at this time? 

Poison Ivy, American Woodbine, Scarlet Oak, White Oak, 
Smooth Sumac, Blueberry, Poison Dogwood. 
What family have the most beautiful variegated leaven? 

Maple -. Red, Rock, Mountain, Striped. 
What trees show varieties of brown from light to dark? 

The Ash. 
What tree retains its leaves during the winter, falling as the 
spring foliage appears? 
White Oak. 
What shrubs, bushes, or small tree have evergreen foliage? 
Holly, Laurel. 

Side Lights for the Teacher. 
l - A Year Among the Trees." 

44 Fairyland of Flowers." Educational Publishing Co. 
41 Gray's Botany." 
" Sharp Eyes." Gibson. 
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The Honey Bee — Second Lesson. 

By MART W. TYRRELL, Oakland, California. 



BEFORE the structure of the bee is studied or while it is 
being studied, read or tell to the children the thoughts con- 
tained in Lecture IX and X entitled, " Bees in the Hives " and 
"Bees and Flowers," of Arabella Buckley's " Fairyland of Sci- 
ence;" published by D. Appleton & Company, New York. Read 
also, "Birds and Bees/' published in the Riverside Literature 
Series. 

This will serve to correlate science with reading and language, 
will arouse interest in the work, and will prepare the way to 
^m study structure through habits. Compare every structure that 
you study in the bee with homologous structures in the butterfly ; 
and try to get reasons for similarities or differences. It would 
be well to have a butterfly in the hands of the children while they 
are studying the bee, so they can make accurate drawings of 
each, and place them side by side for comparison. If this is not 
possible, then have them try to draw the butterfly from memory. 

Before the bee is examined ask some general questions as; 
" Do you think a bee has mouth parts like a butterfly? Why or 
why not? What kind of mouth parts does a bee need? Do you 
think a bee has legs like a butterfly? Which uses its legs more, 
a butterfly, or a bee? What does a butterfly eat, a bee? Have 
you ever watched them getting food? " 

These questions will stimulate thought and will impress the 
fact that structures mean something. Science studies should 
develop thought, as well as power to observe. If they are not 
made to do both, but especially the former, they soon develop 
into a meaningless collection of facts, and become uninteresting 
both to pupil and teacher. A child sees very quickly that the leg 
of a butterfly is unlike the leg of a bee. The important thing to 
have him see is, how the two differ and why they differ, what 
particular advantage is derived from the variation. Agassiz 
said, "Facts are stupid things unless brought into association 
with some general law." "Try to get at this general law." 
Make the work as broad as possible by giving general ideas. 
Think of how much of the theory of evolution you can develop 
from the study of an insect! Children appeclate noble Ideas, 
general truths, but they are seldom given to them. The educa- 
tion that they receive is made up largely of fragments. We do 
not teach them to connect ideas, to see relationship. Science is 
full of noble thoughts. Present them then, not as fragments, 
but as grand connected wholes. 

Now put the the bees into the hands of the children and have 
them drawn. The object of this drawing is to teach the child to 
see and to represent what he see; not to make picture. Agassiz 
said, " A pencil is one of the best of eyes." The child will gain 
much more power by making a crude drawing from Nature than 



he will by copying lines from a picture or blackboard drawing, 
which, no doubt, he will make look better. Insist upon careful 
work, but do not be discouraged by the" first crude efforts at 
drawing from Nature. Do not sacrifice mental development for 
mechanical effects. It is very easy to do this for we want thins* 
to look well at all hazards. Before praising or condemning 
work, inquire whether that work done was the end aud aim of 
the instruction, or simply the material used to develop power. 

Now that the bee has been drawn the children will see that R 
resembles a butterfly in having its body divided into head, 
thorax, and abdomen ; in having wings, legs, antennas, etc. 

This comparison will serve to fix ideas that will be useful in 
generalization later on. 

Draw the outline of the head enlarged. Note the two large 
dark eyes, and the small black ocelli, or eye spots on the front of 
the head between the large eyes. Draw the outlines of the 
butterfly's head in the same way. Bring out these differences 
in your drawing. Compare the antennae of the two insects and 
draw them. Find all the respects in which the two heads are 
alike or different. 

Now we are ready to study mouth parts. The mouth parts of 
the honey bee are fitted both for sucking and biting. The two 
outer hard horny pieces, which move side wise are the jaws or man- 
dibles. Next inside the mandibles are the long slender second pair 



of jaw, or maxillae. Iuside the maxillae is found what K 
ordinarily called the tongue or proboscis. It consists of three 
parts, the long slender lower lip, which is the central part and 
two shorter side pieces called palpi. The maxillae form a sheath 
for the proboscis which consists of three parts. In the butter- 
fly, the maxillae and labium together form the proboscis. 

Have the mouth parts drawn showing mandibles, maxillae and 
tongue. With a pin or pair of forceps pry open the mandibles. 
Why has a bee such strong jaws? What does it eat? Have 
butterflies jaws, caterpillar? Do caterpillars and bees use their 
jaws for the same purpose? Now look at the long slender 
maxillae. Were the present in the butterfly? Of what particular 
use are they to the bee? Next study the proboscis or tongue. 
Can it be coiled and uncoiled like a butterfly's proboscis? Would 
the proboscis of a butterfly be of much use to a bee? Did you 
ever watch a bee use Us proboscis? Why is it so long and 
stiff? Draw it and the butterfly's tongue also. 

Draw the outline of the thorax. Do the same with the butter- 
fly for comparison. How many segments has the thorax of ber? 
Are they all alike? The three segments of the thorax ar- 
prothorax, mesothorax, nad metathorax. Can you find these 
three segments in the thorax of a butterfly? Notice the hair 
on the thorax of the bee and all over its bofly. Can you think of 
what use they are? Do you find the same kind of hairs on a 
butterfly? How are the wings and legs arranged with reference 
to the thoracic segments? To which of the three segments are 
the wings attached, the legs? Do you And the same arrange- 
ment in the butterfly? 
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Now study the wings. Compare the front and hind wings and 
the upper and under snf ace of each wing. Draw the outline of 
each wing and put in the three principal veins; the subcostal vein, 
near the front margin, then the median vein, then the submedian. 

Now put in the small cross veins. Where is the strongest vein 
in both wings? Where are the strongest veins in a butterfly's 
wings? Can you tell why ? The wings of a bee are held together 
during flight by a row of hooks on the front margin of the hind 
wing. Of what advantage is this to the bee? Are a butterfly's 
wings hooked in the same way? Draw tha front and hind wings 
of a butterfly. Find all points in which a butterfly's wing is like 
or unlike a bee's wing. Bring out these points in your drawing. 

We are now ready to study the legs. Why is the leg of a bee 
so much stronger than the leg of the butterfly? How many parts 
has a butterfly's leg? The coxa, trochanter, femur, tibia, and 
tarsus can be easily made out in the leg of a bee. The tarsus is 
five jointed, the first joint being long and broad about equal to the 
four succeeding shorter joints which are much narrower. In the 
hind leg between the first joint of the tarsus and the tibia, is the 
opening commonly called the pollen pocket. This is where the 
bee stores the pollen, to carry it home to the hive. Draw one of 
each pair of legs for comparison. Do the same with the legs of 
a butterfly. Notice the hairs all over the bee's legs. 

Compare each part of a bee's leg with homologous parts in the 
leg of a butterfly. Make drawings as you compare. 

Notice the number of segments to the abdomen. Are they all 
alike? Draw and compare with the abdomen of a butterfly. 
Squeeze the end of the abdomen and force out the string. Draw 
it. 

If there are bee keepers in your neighborhood, obtain from 
them specimens of comD showing the large drone cells, the 
smaller worker cells, and most interesting of all, the queen cell. 
Obtain if possible cells containing eggs and larvae, so yon can 
study the life history of the honey bee. Study bumble bees, 
wasps, and ants. 

The following topics may furnish interesting material fpr 
language and reading exercises after the structure of the bee has 
been studied. 



the class. It is not how much we teach, but how well we teach ; 
not what we teach, but how we teach. Vary the work and 
adapt it to your grade. Correlate it with reading, language, 
spelling and drawing. Study injurious and beneficial insects, and 
work out life histories whenever possible. Do much generalisa- 
tion. Make the work connected not fragmentary* Teach and 
draw from nature not from books. 

Subjects for Future Lessons. 
Grasshopper. 

Beetle. 

Water Bugs. 

Mosquitoes. 

Beneficial Insects. 

Injurious Insects. 

Fly. 

Parasitism Among Insects. 

Life Histories and Transformations. 

General Characteristics of Insects. 



Wild Bees.— Bead Burrough's ' 
Where found? 
How captured? 



Birds and Bee.' 



2. Bees in the Hives.— Read " Fairyland of Science." 
Preparation of Cells. 
Care of Young. 
Manufacture of Honey, Wax, Bee-bread. 

9. The Queen Bee. 
Queen Cells. 
Queen Food. 
Egg laying. 
New Queens. 
Swarming. 

i. Bees and Flowers. 

Essential Organs of Flowers. 

How Flowers Attract Insects. 

How Flowers Adapt Themselves to Insects. 

Visitors, Change of Shape and Color, (Bead "Story of 
Creation," Clodd,— Humboldt Publishing Company.) 

Why Insects Visit Flowers. 
5. Bee's Enemies. 

This work outlined may furnish material for many lessons 
according to the time at the teacher's disposal and the ability of 



Autumn Colors. 



By SARAH SCALES. 



w 



ORDSWORTH says: 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
(retting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in nature that is ours." 



There is no scene in nature more delightful than the woods in * 
autumn. Far and near, they display a variegated scene of gold, 
scarlet, and purple, with touches of green here and there. 
There is no better time to study color than autumn. Let us go 
out with our pupils and exercise the color sense, or bring into 
the school-room our treasures. 

Let us see what is known of color already. 

The scientists say: " Certain waves or vibrations which affect 
the fibres of the optic nerve, are translated by the brain into 
color." 

Such a condition of the optic nerve may be due to various 
causes, but generally to light. Everything that we see is visible 
because It is luminous or illuminated; that is, we see objects 
because they either give light or reflect light. Examples of 
luminous bodies are seen in the sun, a candle flame, or a glowing 
piece of charcoal. We note reflected light all around us. 

The theories of light and color are very interesting, and should 
be studied by the teacher. Some helps are referred to at the end 
of this article. 

All we will notice now is that sunlight is compound, and this 
was first demonstrated by Klpler, and a century and a half later 
by Sir Isaac Newton. 

His experiment is familiar, and can be repeated readily. "If 
a ray of light be admitted into a darkened room by a silt in the 
shutter or otherwise, and allowed to fall obliquely upon the fac fc 
of a glass prism, so arranged that its base Is uppermost oi 
horizontal, this ray will be refracted and dispersed, and if a 
screen of white cardboard be placed about Ave yards from the 
prism, we shall obtain what is called the solar spectrum." 

This can be seen without darkening the school-room, by sus- 
pending a glass prism in a window where the sun will strike it 
at the angle of sixty degrees. 
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This spectrum we find to be made up of six normal colors 
namely, red, orange, yellow, green, bine and violet. 

That these colors are normal and cannot be reduced, can be 
shown by taking one of the rays of the spectrum and letting it 
pass through a hole In the screen or cardboard on which it was 
thrown, and another prism be held so that it is refracted, it will 
still be the same color as before. 

Newton gave seven colors to the spectrum, although nothing 
more than an intense blue is found, but later scientists adopt 
only six, rejecting indigo. 

The facts or definitions generally in use in school now, are here 
briefly given. 

There are six normal or standard colors in the spectrum. 
These are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet. These are 
combined and form twelve intermediate colors, called hues. Of 
course, hues could be extended indefinitely, but these are sufficient 
for ordinary work. If we arrange the colors by groups, we have 
three In a group. 



Red 


f Violet-red . . 
jRed . . . . 
1 Orange-red . 


V. R. . . 
R. . . 
0. R. . . 


. . 1 
. . 2 
. . 3 


Orange 


f Red-orange . 
I Orange . . 
1 Yellow-orange 


R. 0. . . 
0. . . 
Y. 0. . . 


. . 4 
. . 5 
. . 6 


Yellow 


f Orange-yellow 
\ Yellow . . . 
(. Green-yellow 


0. Y. . . 
Y. . . 
G. Y. . . 


. . 7 
. . 8 
. . 9 


Greek 


( Yellow-green 
\ Green . . . 
(. Blue-green . . 


Y. G. . . 
G. . . 
B. G. . . 


. . 10 
. . 11 
. . 12 


Blue 


f Green-blue . . 
\ Blue . . . . 
(Violetrblne . . 


G. B. . . 
B. . . 
V. B. . . 


. . 13 
, . M 
. . 15 


Violet 


( Blue- violet . . 
J Violet . . . 
(Red-violet . . 


B. V. . . 
V. . . 
R. V. . . 


. . 16 
. . 17 
. . 18 



Here we have then, eighteen colors. If we add to these the 
grays and the " broken colors," so called, we shall find enough at 
hand for very satisfactory work. Complete sunlight is our white 
color, absence of light is our black ; incomplete sunlight gives 
our colors. 

Let us indicate black by Bl. and white by W. 

The grays are many and are made variously. A neutral gray 
is made with black and white in different proportions, as wished. 
If warm grays are wanted, red or orange is added in such quan- 
tities as to produce the effect called for. Cool grays will result 
from a mixture of blue with neutral gray ; green gray, or any 
of the many hues, can be made in a similar manner. 

Of course it is understood that the colored papers are made to 
represent colored lights in nature, or mixtures of pigments. If 
to the pure spectrum colors is added gray, we have what is 
called broken colors. We shall notice their use later, in examin 
ing autumn leaves. 

Various illuminations from standard toward white, are called 
tints of colors, and darker colors from standard toward black 
are shades. These can be shown by experiment. 

Material for experiment can be procured from Milton Bradley 
& Co., Springfield, Mass. (See catalogue.) 

If possible, the Moxell Disk Is preferable for use in the school- 
room, bat if a color top, price six cents, and a sample book of 
colored papers, six cents, also, by mail, can be had, much can be 
learned. 

The principle of making shades, tints and hues, by rotating 
colored paper representing colored spectrum lights, Is the one 
shown by these experiments. 



Experiment 1. Place the standard red circle upon the marked 
disk, with the white disk in such a way that a part of both are 
seen. Rotate. Result, a tint of red. If commencing with a 
little white, more and more is added, we have a succession of 
tints spreading out toward pure white. If in place of the white 
disk, black Is added in the same way, shades will be produced. 
In like manner all the shades and tints in the sample book can be 
made. 

Experiment 2. Take two standards, and combining, rotate. 
Result, hues. If black or white is added, shades and tints of 
these will be seen. See if you can make those in the sample 
book — or find what proportions were used to make them. 

Experiment 3. Take the black and white disk and add red or 
orange in such proportions to produce the warm grays of the 
sample book. Or, substitute blue for black for cool gray. Take 
any gray paper and see if you can tell the colors producing it, 
and from the graduated edge give proportions. 

This is very instructive and fascinating work, and many other 
experiments can be made as outlined in works named. 

It will be helpful to the teacher If she makes a pure spectrum 
scale of these eighteen colors. There are several ways of doing 
this. With a sample book, such as was spoken of, and a sheet of 
cardboard (24x28) measure from the edge a margin. Com- 
mencing with the first color found in the book, and going clear 
through to what is labelled " Black, White and Gray," use all the 
leaves. Each scale should be placed horizontally under each 
other, the edge touching, for instance, V. R. T. f , V. R.T.\ V. R., 
V. R. S. 1 , V. R. S. 1 , and thus through the scale. 

If not so large a scale is wished, a square or an oblong piece 
can be cut from each page. The colors when exposed fade, so it 
is best to keep them covered when made. 

Now if each child has a sample book, or access to one, when 
leaves and other things are to be analyzed for color, it will aid 
him to a gradual fixing of these, so that in his future walks 
abroad, he will see color everywhere. 

To the child below the third year, merely the recognition of 
the standards will be enough, and perhaps the tints and shades 
of these at the close of the second year. The third year will call 
for hues, and onward to harmony and beauty in design and 
school work, will be the course from this time, through the 
various grades. 

Now in our autumn leaves, what shall we find? 

The elms and horse-chestnuts will give us yellow and some 
hues of green, in perfect specimens; the maples, scarlet or 
yellow or red-orange of our sample book, with greens and 
purplish reds ; wonderful combinations of color in sumachs and 
woodbines ; the ferns or the deep woods, just touched by chilly 
nights, yellows and greens. The oaks which seem so brilliant 
from afar, yield broken colors of red or orange when near. 

Let each pupil select a leaf gathered, and cutting a little piece 
from sample book, paste on paper, with name or symbol. 

Place the pressed leaf beside the colored paper as shown in the 
cut. 

The evergreen trees will give studies in greens, which can well 
follow the autumn colors. 

A delightful and instructive chapter on autumn foliage in this 
country and Europe, is found in " A Year with the Trees." W. 
Flagg. Educational Publishing Co. 

To those who would like to pursue the scientific study, there 
are a number of works which will be of use. 

Chevreul on Color. London : Geo. Bell 6 Co. 

Color. A. H. Church. Cassell & Ce. 

Modern Chromatics. Rood. D. Appleton & Co. 

Theory of Color. Von Bezold. L. Prang & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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* LANGUAGE. $» 

Bryant's "To a Fringed Gentian." 

A Composition Lesson. 

By ELLA M. POWERS. 



1UI ISS EVANS decided that the Composition Class should 
1 I learn the twenty lines Bryant wrote, "To a Fringed 
Gentian." She accordingly came to the school-room early 
enough to copy the poem upon one of the blackboards. She had 
found this method more satisfactory and was amply rewarded by 
the added attention it seemed to demand. As the pupils came in 
they immediately saw the written poem : 

" To the Fringed Gentian." 
u Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew 
And colored with the heavens' own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

Thou comes t not where violets lean, 
O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed 
Nod o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late, and comest alone 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 



called their attention once more to the poem. " How many 
have ever seen a fringed gentian ? " she enquired. 

Only a few hands were raised. Again she took from her desk 
one that she had procured and another that was pressed and 
mounted. 

44 Where do they grow? " she asked. 

41 On mountain pastures and in meadows," was answered. 

44 Are they always blue ? " she continued. 

44 No : some are yellow," replied Mary. 

4% What does it say about the color of this one that Bryant 
wrote about? " 

44 It says it was 4 colored with the heavens' own blue,' " replied 
Mary. 

44 When does Bryant say the gentian opens? " questioned Miss 
Evans. 

44 In the early morning after a frosty night," said Ellen. 

44 What season of the year does it blossom? " asked Miss 
Evans. 



Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky 
Blue,— blue,— as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart." 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

Born, Nov. 3, 1794; died, June 12, 1878. 

Miss Evans asked the pupils to copy the poem. 

At length they were ready to recite. 

Miss Evans said : u Children, who wrote this poem? " 

14 William Cullen Bryant," was answered. 

44 How old would he have been had he lived until this Novem- 
ber?" 

14 One hundred," exclaimed Henry. 

44 How old was he when he died? " 

The little mathematicians bent their heads and after a little 
subtraction, scowls and erasures they decided he was eighty- 
four. 

14 Can you tell me of other poems which he wrote?" asked 
Miss Evans. 

14 Can some one give me a quotation from Bryant ? " continued 
she? 

Then after a few more questions upon the poet's life Miss 
Evans stepped to her desk; and taking out a little package, said : 
44 Here is an excellent photograph of Bryant and here is another 
picture of his home 4l Cedarmere" at Roslyn. The children 
studied these intently and after a few moments Miss Evans 



44 In the autumn ! " declared Fred. 

44 What is there in this poem that makes you sure of it?" 
insisted Miss Evans. 

44 Because it says, 4 Thou comest not when the violets do,' w 
ventured Fred, who seldom quoted a passage correctly. 

44 What word is used to describe the violets by the brook?" 
said Miss Evans. 

44 The violets lean, n said Will. 

41 Why could not Bryant have said, ' bend • or l grow ' ? " Miss 
Evans asked. 

44 It doesn't make so nice an imaginary picture," asserted Mabel. 

Miss Evans had taken much time to impress upon her class the 
value of painting every word picture in the mind. At this point, 
she asked them to close their eyes and see this wandering brook 
and the violets nodding over it. 

After a few seconds, she suggested that each tell where his 
brook was and just how it looked. 

Florence said, 44 Mine was in deep, dark woods, with moss and 
stones and the violets down beside a great rock." 

Henry announced that his brook was 44 a babbling trout brook 
out by the edge of the woods." 
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Margaret informed them her brook wae " all bright and spark- 
ling in the meadow in the son." 

" These are all very pretty little mental paintings," exclaimed 
Miss Evans. 

41 Is there another picture Bryant would like us to see, in this 
' same paragraph? " 

" A columbine dressed up in purple nodding over a ground 
bird's nest," Agnes answered. 

"The third stanza tells us where we find our gentian. Does it 
say it blossoms with others?" resumed Miss Evans. 

" Oh no," said Amy, " it says, l Thou comest alone'." 

" What of the woods and birds ? " remarked Miss Evans? 

11 Woods are bare and bi$ds are flown," hazarded Fred, who 
met with a reassuring smile from his teacher and instantly 
gave strict attention. 

" What does it say about the frosts and length of days? " con- 
tinued Miss Evans. 

u The days are shorter I " broke in Will. 

u What word is used to describe the year? " was the next 
question. 

" Aged ! " was fairly shouted by attentive pupils. 

" Why aged? " Miss Evans asked. 

" Because only one more month remained," said Mary. 

Miss Evans stepped to the board and said, " Let us write in a 
line some phrases that tell where the gentian blossoms. 



When frosts appear. 
In the autumn. 
After frosty nights. 
Late in the year. 
Alone. 

Where woods are bare. 
When birds have flown. 
When days are short.. 
When the year is old. 



Gentians come 



Each pupil wrote out these sentences in full, being very careful 
about the penmanship, punctuation, etc. 

"Now let us see if we can And words that will describe a 
a gentian." 

This list was placed at the left of the other list, and soon the 
list was : 



Gentian 



J Blue. Bright. Sweet. Quiet. 

^Fringed. Lonely. Late. Lovely. 



The class were then requested to make as many new sentences 
as possible by different combinations. This was pleasant work 
and all became Interested to obtain the greatest number.* 

A pronunciation test was taken from the poem ; Miss Evans 
pronounced several words or phrases and required the pupils to 
pronounce them after her. 

" Frosts," " bright with autumn dew," ** opeuest," *• comest," 
"violets," --hidden nest" and "waitest" were all pronounced 
carefully and correctly. 

Miss Evans then sketched a gentian upon the board, and each 
pupil made a similar sketch, or tried to make it similar. Not all 
were accurate, but all were bravest efforts, and Miss Evans could 
not And fault with any genuine endeavor. 

She again looked at the poem and said, u What does it mean 
where it Says, ' Thy sweet and quiet eye looks through its 
fringes to the sky * ? " 

All seemed to think it looked upward over its petals. 

Miss Evans explained the meaning of cerulean, and after a 
little explanation the last few lines were made as clear as was 
thought practicable. 



Slips of paper were then distributed. Upon some were written 
nouns, and the pupil was expected to supply verbs, as : 

Violets over brooks. 

Woods . 

Birds . 

Days . 

Gentians . 

Other slips contained verbs and the nouns were to be supplied, 
as: 

blossom late. 

are bare. 

are flown. 

are short. 

have come. 

Miss Evans next distributed among them sentences taken from 
the poem and required them to be committed, then a paraphrase 
of the stanza was to be written. Promptness was insisted upon 
in this exercise. 

Some were then requested to write a list of objects mentioned, 
and others were to write a list of places named in the selection. 

They were to learn the poem and were to write the story in 
their own words. They were also to write a letter to a gentian 
and write the life of a gentian. 

This was additional work, but it laid the foundation for the 
next recitation, and Miss Evans found no lack of interest or 
enthusiasm in her Composition class. 



Correcting Spelling Papers. 



By CHAS. D. NA8QN. 



THE examination of spelling papers is a slow and tedious 
process and most teachers allow the pupils to exchange 
papers and correct each other's exercises. A better way, 
where the sense of honor is strong enough, would be to let the 
pupils correct their own papers. In most cases, however, this 
plan is not advisable as it lays a heavy temptation on a boy or 
girl who stands well in the class but has neglected to study a par- 
ticular lesson, and we should always carefully avoid giving the 
children a chance to cheat or deceive. A thoughtless person 
might say that the teacher could look over the papers afterwards 
to see if they were correctly marked. This, however, would be 
a very bad plan as it would show the children that you suspected 
them and they would be liable to reason that it was not wrong to 
cheat if they could do it without detection. 

In almost every class there are a few bad spellers ; bad spellers 
not from the constitution of their minds, but because they are 
careless and do not study their lessons. This is a distinction in 
poor scholars which should always be borne in mind, and hard- 
working, but dull, pupils should not be punished for their failures, 
but bright, though lazy or thoughtless pupils must be made to 
see the error of their ways. The plan I advocate in correcting 
spelling lessons is that the pupils who spell words incorrectly 
time after time, be selected and be required to correct the papers 
of the others, writing the word correctly on every paper where it 
is misspelled. This may continue as long as the teacher thinks 
the punishment and practice necessary. The list of words should 
be written correctly on the blackboard so that the children may 
have something with which to compare the papers and, after they 
have been corrected, the teacher should rapidly go over the exer- 
cises to see that they are correctly marked. The children will 
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not resent this as the teacher wishes to see who is getting so 
poor that they will have to mark papers. The best spellers will 
not care and the poor spellers will live in hope that someone will 
be found worse tlian they. 

As the work is distributed between five or six it has not too 
great a punishment attached to it, and if the members of the 
spelling class are of about the same degree of accuracy, the work 
will fall with nearly equal burden upon each. Under this arrange- 
ment the bright, lazy, thoughtless child looks up his lesson before 
coming to school, to encourage this, the teacher should some- 
times announce that the lessons were so well prepared that she 
should have to mark the papers herself. If she asks for volun- 
tary help there will be no lack, and the friendship between the 
teacher and pupils will be strengthened. 

The advantage in this method is that it gives the poor spellers 
practice and makes them see the advisability of studying their 
spelling lesson. . It is presumed that the children will make most 
mistakes in spelling the most difficult words, so that the cor- 
rectors of the papers will get the most practice where it is most 
needed. In the ordinary way of requiring each word to be re- 
written ten times, no difference is made between the difficult and 
the easy words. In comparing the exercises with the words on 
the board, the attention is concentrated and the order of the 
letters is firmly fixed. Then, too, the pupil will want to correct 
the papers as soon as possible so he will learn to spell the word 
in order to avoid the slow comparison with the copy. 



A Composition Lesson. 

Autumn — Longfellow. 

By KATHRYN WVINGSTON. 



r 



ET us imagine we are taking a walk in the autumn woods 
this afternoon," said Miss Wallace, looking up brightly at 
forty pupils before her. 
All were attentive. Miss Wallace opened her book to Long- 
fellow's " Autumn " saying, " We will see what he, says about the 
trees, flowers, leaves and birds." As Miss Wallace read, she 
explained the meaning of many of the lines, being sure that every 
clause was clearly understood. In the first paragraph she led 
them to see the strong and beautiful contrast between the spring 
buds with sunny skies and the autumn fruits with sober skies. 

She suddenly paused before reading the second paragraph say- 
ing, "These next lines will tell you of a beautiful spirit who 
breathes richness on the trees, pours glory on the woods and 
paints the clouds. We shall hear, in listening closely, how the 
morn comes, something about the wind, the woods and birds. I 
shall want you to be sure to remember the different trees and 
birds spoken of in this paragraph." 

Soon the entire poem was read through. Miss Wallace then 
looked up saying, " Now, who can tell me the principal things 
mentioned in this poem. M 

As the answers were given they were placed upon the board and 
soon the list looked like this : 

Spring buds. 
Autumn fruits. 
Morning. 
Wind. 
Trees. 
Birds. 
After the list was completed Miss Wallace quietly added, " And 



to all of us who observe closely, these shall have a voice and give 
eloquent teachings. 

" What does Longfellow say of the buds of spring? " she 
asked. 

" He calls them beautiful harbingers/' said Fred. Harbingers 
was defined and the meaning " life's newness" as used in the 
poem. 

u What is said about the old year?" was Miss Wallace's next 
question. "The old year takes up his bright inheritance of 
golden fruits," was Helen's answer. " Let us write out a list of 
spring flowers," said Miss Wallace. 

" We will make two lists : one of spring flowers and one of 
autumn fruits," she added. In a few moments lists were mads 
out including: 

pansy peaches 

rose grapes 

pink plums 

violet cherries 

apple-blossoms pear 

apples 

" Now let us find a word to place before each that will describe 
it," said Miss Wallace. Soon, to the lists were added adjectives 
as : purple pansy, pretty rose, red cherries, etc. 

"What other words describe rose?" said Miss Wallace. 
"Sweet," " white," "red," "beautiful," "large," "rare," were 
the various answers suggested. 

Each pupil endeavored to find adjectives that would apply to 
each noun given. They called it searching for spring flowers and 
autumn fruits and it did not seem like work. These lists were 
compared and discussed. 

" What trees are spoken of in this story? " asked Miss Wallace. 
The answers were : ash, beech, maple, wild cherry, cedar, witch 
hazel. The pupils were encouraged to mention other kinds of 
trees. 

A talk followed in which the different kinds of trees were dis- 
cussed, specimens of various woods were shown and examined 
and Miss Wallace drew several kinds of leaves upon the board, 
the children copying them. 

<< What else is mentioned in the poem?" she asked at length. 

" The birds ! " was answered. These were written then described 
orally. A few couplets were then considered, Miss Wallace say- 
ing, " What does It mean where it says : 

"Autumn, like a faint old man sits down by the wayside 
a-weary," and again, the meaning of the lines : 
" Merrily, with oft repeated stroke 
Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail." 

Then she said, "Write in some other way these lines : " 

" O what a glory does this world put on 
For him, who, with fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky and looks 
On duties well performed and days well spent." 

" What punctuation marks are used? Why? Let us all pro- 
nounce the following words," suggested Miss Wallace. 

Harbinger, cloudless, newness, garniture, inheritance, merrily, 
fervent and eloquent." 

" I will write upon the board the next lines and you may write 
them neatly and correctly punctuated," she said. 

" For him the wind ay and the yellow leaves 
Shall have a voice and give him eloquent teachings," 

Each pupil was requested to write the name of some bird, des- 
cribe it by writing three short sentences, and pass the paper to 
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the next pupil for correction. Slips of paper were then distrib- 
uted for each pupil to fill out, as : 



The spring llowers are : 



The autumn fruits are 



■{ 



In the woods I see : < 

In the woods I hear : ■] 

Upon the board was placed the following words: spring, 
flowers, sun, autumn, fruits, woods, leaves, crimson, beautiful, 
birds, warble, fervent, hearts, teachings. 

11 You may write me this story," said Miss Wallace, using these 
words among many others." 

Upon the board was placed : 

f Birth 
J Life 
1 Writings 
I Death 



Longfellow 



Autumn 



f The fruits 
The morning 
The wind 
The woods 
The birds 



"tarn sure you all understand the poem so well, that you will 
write me a good description of it and its author," concluded Miss 
Wallace. 



An Imaginative Composition. 



By CHAS. D. NASON. 



ONE day Miss Harding broke the monotony of the regular 
Friday afternoon composition lesson in a new way. This 
time she wrote on the blackboard a list of twenty words 
which were selected by the children. She started the list herself 
with the word " ham " and asked the pupils to suggest any words 
they could think of. One boy suggested " pork " but Miss Harding 
did not want words that were so closely associated. The word 
" rides " was suggested and accepted. The children now began to 
see what was wanted and there came in quick succession a list 
which was written down as quickly as possible : 

ham ink plant kite 

rides boy Milton story 

music June geography pretty 

wagon parrot moth chair 

water sleeps book black 

"Now," said Miss Harding, " I want each of you to write a 
little story in which these words are used. The best composition 
will be read before the class. What is wanted is, that you get all 
the words in the shortest possible composition. For example, 
this is what I mean, ' A pretty boy, named Milton rides in a wagon 
etc' As you use one of these words you must underline it and 
not use the same word twice in the composition." Then she 
stepped to the board and wrote above the list : Write a composi- 
tion In which each of these words is used but once. 

Slates were out in a moment. Each pupil quickly went to work 
to try to flnish a very short composition before his fellows ; but 
soon puzzled expressions were seen on their faces. Involuntarily 
fl.igers sought the hair, but now and then, a smile of genuine 
satisfaction spread over some face as a new idea was found. 
After a suspiciously short time a little fellow rose from his seat 
and took his slate to the teacher. Here is what she read : " Please 
tell me the meaning of these words " and then followed the 



list of twenty. Miss Harding again explained to him that she 
wanted a story containing these words and that he had better 
try again. 

In a little while the slates began to come in. Almost every 
story began with * A pretty boy, named Milton ' and it was no very 
difficult matter to decide which one was best because, as stories, 
they were uniformly poor and length was the chief criterion by 
which to decide excellence. After all the reports were examined, 
during which interval the children copied the regular afternoon's 
writing exercise, the successful competitor read his story ; — 

" A pretty boy named Milton rides to town in a wagon. He has 
with him his parrot which is as black as ink. By his side on the 
chair is a can of water and a ham sandwich, and with little pieces 
of the bread he is trying to teach the bird the story which he read 
in his geography book about a plant which sleeps until it is 
awakened by music. His f.llow passenger pays little attention 
because his eyes were attracted by a kite which flutters like a 
moth in the Jane breezes." 

Very likely a teacher of the old school, had she l>een there, 
would have given utterance to an emphatic " Nonsense." It is 
admitted that the resulting story is rather nonsensical but therein 
lies its value. To cultivate the power of imagination in children, 
is a difficult process. Imagination enough they have already but 
it Is difficult to make thein put any imaginative touches to their 
compositions. By the use of this device the pupil is almost com- 
pelled to use some figures and the greater the dissimilarity in the 
words chosen, the greater will be the necessity for the use of 
• tropes. To be sure, truth is sacrificed, as, for instance, we are 
not well acquainted with black parrots and we seldom try to 
teach them stories of such a remarkable nature as that of a sleep- 
ing plant to be awakened only by music. On the other hand look 
at the difficulty the boy had with the word parrot. Naturally he 
would have used the same word three times, but by the conditions 
of the question he was compelled to substitute "bird" and 
14 feathered companion." With practice this will give the young 
writer facility in the use of synonyms. 

Like every other device, this should be used sparingly and only 
for the purpose of giving variety to their style of composition and 
to relieve the monotony of the composition period. The teacher 
should be careful that the children do not write a series of 
detached sentences which have no continuity of thought. Im- 
press upon them that a story is wanted and be satisfied with no 
mere string of nonsensical statements. If they discover that this 
sort of composition will do, all the educational value of the 
subject is lost and the device should be immediately discarded. 



Memory Gems. 

*' Oft the cloud which wraps the present hour 
Serves but to brighten all our future days." 

— John Brown. 
44 Of two reasons for an action 

Choose the better, not the worse ; 
Never let the meaner motive 
Be the one you urge the first." 

— Swain. 
14 Our doubts are traitors, and make us lose the good we oft 
might win, by fearing to attempt 

— Shakespeare. 
" Order is Heaven's first law ; and this coufess'd, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest." 

— Pope. 
44 He that feeds men serveth few ; 
He serves all who dares be true," 
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Order in the School-room. 

By KATHRYN LIVINGSTON, MV/ord, N. U. 



H c 



OW shall I have good order in my school-room?" is the 
proverbial question asked by hard-working teachers. 
Is this question of order the first question to be asked, 
or should the question, " How can I interest my pupils? " have 
precedence? Pupils who are deeply interested in their lessons 
And little time for mischief. 

The teacher who talks the most about enforcing order often has 
the least orderly school-room, Good order is seldom secured by 
constantly talking of rules and regulations that "must be 
obeyed." No child enjoys commands. 

If we step into a school-room and find the children in order, it 
is because each one is interested in something. If William 
masters a lesson before the others, then assign him some extra 
but interesting work to be accomplished. 

It is the mistake of many teachers to threaten punishment to 
disorderly pupils. Do constant threatenings carry a weight that 
executions do? " Threaten seldom, but execute often " was an 
old school-master's rule, and its results were gratifying. 

The American boy takes a peculiar delight in being noted for 
his fearlessness, and a threat from a teacher becomes a challenge. 
His desire to accept it prompts him to dare, and he likes to dis- 
cover just how far he can go before "something happens." 

If the boy sees his teacher is annoyed and vexed, the boy has 
attained just what he sought, and the teacher has lost that 
amount of self-control. This is apparent to the boy ; he loses 
that amount of respect for his teacher at the same time. Rarely 
does a teacher gain anything by a threat. 

A teacher is regarded as a model. If she has a habit of talking 
loudly, walking heavily, and is abrupt in her manner, can she 
expect her pupils to be quiet, orderly and gentle in their manner? 
The eyes of the pupils are always upon her, and children have 
quicker perceptions and arrive at correct conclusions oftener 
than older people give them credit for. 

A teacher cannot at the same time enforce and violate a rule. 

Another mistake in many teachers is in the fact that they always 
appear to be looking for something wrong, seem to be fearful 
that some rule will be violated, and show an anxiety and nervous- 
ness that bright pupils readily detect. Children do not like to 
feel that a teacher is looking for faults and imperfections in 
their characters. 

A child distrusted, even once, has little encouragement to put 
forth his energies to merit a trust. No child is so wicked who 
does not feel a sense of gratification when conscious of being 
trusted. The class of teachers who really look for obedience 
will find it. Those who look for the best in their pupils will find 
the pupils putting forth their best efforts. 

Every pupil has some commendable quality of character, and a 
teacher who puts forth her efforts to find out just that quality 
will have reason to congratulate herself ; for, having once dis- 
covered it, she can conscientiously praise the pupil, and honest 
praise is never discouraging. Believe fully that a boy can do 
good work and that he can be trusted, and let him know that you 
believe it. This will be the means of developing more activity 
and integrity in him than weeks of hard drill upon lessons. 

Treat any pupil with suspicion and his force of character is 
weakened. The teacher who has faith in the motives and abilities 
of her pupils is a constant inspiration to them, a magnetic force 
that imparts a spirit of activity and hopefulness which must 
result in loyalty and success. 

We would not exclude punishment as a means for establishing 
good order, for punishment is necessary ; but, to be adequate, it 



must always be just, and the offender must feel the justice, other- 
wise its force upon him is lost. Let every pupil see the reason- 
ableness and justice of every punishment. Bring out every manly 
and womanly attribute, every lofty and unselfish ambition. 

The ideal school thus becomes a republic in which the prime 
object of government is to train the pupils to govern themselves. 
The school training thus becomes a training towards good citizen- 
ship, invaluable to them in future years. They learn the power 
of self-restraint, self-control and self-mastery, which are the 
requisites of good citizenship and one of the highest products of 
education. 

Practical Orthoepy. 
I. 

By JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN, West Superior, Wit. 

IT is now over twenty years since the first great wave of 
orthoepical enthusiasm submerged our school system from 
Normal Institute to country-school, when we assimilated 
Wright's " Orthography " as the most important lesson of the 
day, and when our reading-classes wasted nearly all their time on 
diacritics. With the inevitable reaction, diacritical markings 
became the pet hoodoo of those ubiquitous individuals whose 
criticism upon our school methods is always virulent and always 
destructive. 

That the interest in this subject has never quite perished is 
proved by numerous Orthoepical Spellers, High School and 
Academy Orthoepists, and diacritically marked readers ad nauseam. 

But the revival of interest has never been wide-spread, owing 
beyond a doubt, to the fact that no simple and sensible method 
has yet shown whatever content of value lies in the subject- 
matter may be readily grasped and retained in form for practical 
use. 

There is no sufficient reason why a refined and accurate pro- 
nunciation should not be the accomplishment of all teachers and 
most pupils. Here, as always, skill alone leads to the mastery of 
any art, or in our somewhat hackneyed phrase, we can learn to do 
only by doing. The one thing needful is command of the subject 
on the part of teachers, followed up by systematic application to 
practice of this knowledge. 

A workman must have tools of his own, and few teachers will 
succeed in gaining command of this subject who depend wholly 
upon. the use of a school-room dictionary. He who is ambitious 
to excel will be content only in owning the unabridged edition, 
which he will then study leisurely in the privacy of his own 
home. 

A college president of wide reputation and rare ability once 
surprised his students by the remark that he doubtless used his 
dictionary many times more than did any one of them. This led 
directly in my own case to the purchase of a Webster's Una- 
bridged with the surplus from my first month's wages as teacher. 
So invaluable has it proved in every line of study, that it seems 
to me the indispensable first number in every line of school work. 
This, of course, not solely or even mainly as authority on pro- 
nunciation, but rather in order to seek that most desirable 
command of language in which a critical pronunciation is but one 
and the least item. 

Just a word of warning ! Don't trust the small editions. They 
contain numerous errors. The Academic is valuable as an adjunct 
to every high school pupil's desk, and should be found there, but 
its ambition should carry It to no larger desk. A zealous 
preacher once said In my hearing: " Get a Bible ; get a whole 
Bible; get a Bible with a margin; the margin is as much inspired 
as any of it." So I say to every teacher: " Get a dictionary, a 
whole dictionary. The preface is as much inspired as any of it." 
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HISTORY. 

Dates in History, 

By LAURA B. tf ALL, Mlddletoum, Conn. 



THE time when It was thought necessary that a history should 
have every event, little and great, tagged with a date till 
each page was as full of figures as a pocket diary, has 
happily passed by. Higginson, who was perhaps one of the 
earlier reformers in this direction, boldly states in the preface 
to his History of the United States that he has made it a rule to 
omit all dates not really needful. Fiske restricts himself to com- 
paratively few. But it has been left to an English author, Gold- 
win Smith, to show how a History of the United States may be 
written, a sketch, he calls it, with scarcely a date in its short, 
terse sentences. He seems to have taken the whole subject- 
matter in a powerful grasp, and squeezed out the dates, which lie 
very thinly scattered along the wide margin of the text, waiting 
' till they are asked to come in. Even the familiar 1492, which as 
one of our own writers wittily sets forth, is almost the whole of 
the American school boy's stock in trade, and which he holds 
ready to apply promptly and faithfully to every occurrence in his 
country's history, is concealed in " four centuries ago." The first 
date we see in the print as we turn the leaves, is the 22nd of 
December, 1620, the landing of the Pilgrims. The next (with the 
exception of one brought in incidentally) is 1640, when America's 
first printing press was set up in Cambridge. The federation of 
^ the four colonies, Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut and New 
Haven is noted, in 1642. Ouly one other date appears (except an 
average of less than one a page in the margin) for the next forty 
pages ; and so on ; but the story moves along, strongly, clearly, 
and connectedly. 

But dates have their place, and their use : they greatly assist us 
in judging of the relation of events to each other ; they enable us 
to give each its own proper setting of associated circumstances 
and occurrences ; they show us how far from our own standpoint 
of the present were the things under consideration ; they make 
out of comparative vagueness a definite certainty ; they give us an 
idea of the general progress of mankind, mental and material. 
The question seems to be how many of them can be retained in 
the memory. Clearly a small success is more satisfactory than a 
large failure. Of the dates in the ancient history that we our- 
selves studied so assiduously at school, how many have stayed by 
us? 

But the heroes, and the tryants, and the governments of those 
early days, we remember. The dates of a few Important things 
fastened in the memory may act as magnets to draw other dates 
of other related things, which, as isolated facts would soon be 
forgotten. 

Dates may be used to separate a large subject into portions that 
can be handled, as Montgomery divides the time of the Civil War 
into four periods, each of a year's length. Two or three dates 
may sometimes be so associated as to make props for each other, 
so that united they stand, where divided they might fall, as the 
time of the Mexican War and the discovery of gold in Calif ornia ; 
1808 and 1809, when Jefferson Davis and Abraham Lincoln, the 
one in a mansion and the other in a cabin, were both babies in 
Kentucky homes. Sometimes a date will suggest the season of 
the year, and so bring a real scene vividly before the mind, as : 
" The battle of Bull Run began on a sweltering hot Sunday in 
July." 

The date of a day already distinguished from other days may 
serve as a familiar peg to hang a new event upon, as the Fourth 



of July, which gave, as well as received, added glory when the 
Union forces marched into Vicksburg. To remember and t > 
observe, the birthday of a great man is to link his life with ours, 
and to bring him within the circle of our personal acquaintance. 
In the history of our own country, as in that of every other, are 
certain dates that stand for interests so profound and conse- 
quences so far reaching that they almost seem to have individual 
life. Who can doubt that such dates as April 19, 1775, or July 
4, 76, will live as long as the nation lives, and stir the hearts of 
generations to come as they stir our hearts to-day? 



Ancestry. < 



Study Outline — John Adams. 

1196-18X6. 

(Two good and easily attainable referenoe biographies are " Life of 
John Adams " by John T. Morris, Jr., in Amsrieam StmHmm 9mrim t and 
" Life of John Adams," begun by John Quincy Adams and finished by 
Charles Franois Adams, published by Lippincott A Co., Philadelphia.) 

English — the Adams name among the first 
grantees of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. First 
Adams to occupy land under the grant, Henry 
Adams at Mount Wollaston, now Braintree. 

Our John Adams a fourth generation from 
Henry Adams. 

Father's name John. 

Mother, Susanna Boylston. 

(The Boylston name in Boston.) 

Probable thrift of Adams family. 

Value of Henry Adams' property at his death, 
£75. Value of same property under the care of 
our John Adams' father, £1, 83 d. 

f Born at Braintree, 1735, oldest son — sent to 
Harvard — graduated 1755. 

Rank only moderate because of family rank. 
(See American Statesmen Series, page 8.) 

Study of law. 

Abigal (Quincy) Smith. 

Character of Adams' wife — her active life. 

(A life of John Adams cou'.d hardly be rounded and complete, nor 
clear In Its right relations without reference to this grand woman. 
Now that it Is becoming established among all Intelligent teachers 
that " wars" is not all of history would It not be well to teach oar 
pupils the home and heart life of Its great men, as well as their 
political. And of no one of our M great men " was the home life and 
Its associations more worthy of study than that of John Adams.) 

Nones.— John Quincy Adams very frankly says that in those days the 
principal value of a college course lay In giving youths of John 
Adams class opportunity to become conversant with the lives of the 
upper classes, and so give them, if oapable of it, opportunity to make 
their own way upward. 

Later in life John Adams became an M aristocrat," In his own estima- 
tion at least, and for whloh he was bitterly criticised by many. 

The famous Adams family diary. 



Early 

Ysabs. 



QUALlTIRfl 
OF 

Character. 



Upright, sturdy honesty. 
Broad intellectual outlook. 
Intolerance — suspicion 
criticism. 
Vanity. * 



unmitigated, harsh 



Nora.— It Is not always best, with older pupils who are old enough 
to begin to think, to set forth nothing but political suooesses. Here In 
the life of John Adams Is an opportunity rs,rc, to present to the 
thought of the pupil the inimitable laws of powerful character. 

Extracts from John Adams' Diary : 

" Vanity, I am sensible, is my cardinal vice and cardinal 
folly." 
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" Would that I woald conquer my natural pride, and self con- 
celt ; and learn to demand no more deference from my fellows 
than I deserve." 

Noxav-Inthe Jmtrieo* BtaUamm Serie* are many Incidents given 
wherein the man, true as he was to his country and to his Ideals, did 
himself and his oause harm by his unfortunate traits. 



Profession, 



J Ministry given up. Why? 



Its 



The Stamp 
Act. 



(Law adopted. 
Otis* famous arguments against the writs of assistance, 
effect on John Adams* 
Quotation from John Adams : 

" Then and there was born the American Independence. The 
seeds to defend the vigorous youth were then and there sown* 
livery man seemed to go away, as I did, ready to take up arms 
against writs of assistance. Then and there was the first scene 
of the first act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of Great 
Britain." 

Adams' legal action at Bralntree. 
Called to consult with Grldly and Otis regarding 
it. 

Made defending lawyer for John Hancock in his 
trial for failing to obey the English law. 
Offered position by Gov. 
Adams* patriotic refusal. 

His firm position in the trial of Preston after 
Boston massacre. 
Appointed to Gen. Court. 
Otis' criticism of Adams. 
Sent to First Congress. 

Adams' famous speech. 

" Colossus of the Debate." 

" Atlas of Independence." 

Sent to the French court, 1778. 

Difficult position as ambassador to England. 

His brave carriage through this trying period. 

Enmity between Adams and Hamilton. 

between Jefferson and Adams. 

between Pinkney and Jefferson. 
Unlike politics of Adams and Jefferson. 
Trouble with France. 

1 * Millions for defence ; not one cent for tribute." 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Washington against 
each other. 
The new Capitol. 

Abigail Adams at the White House. 
Jefferson his successor. * 
Quiet life at Quincy. 
Lived to see his son made President. 
Friendship with Jefferson established. 
Died July 4, 1826. 



Ihiotkn- 

DENCB. 



VlOE- 

Pbbsipencv. 



Presidency. < 



Ex- 
Pessidekt. 



Stories of Colonial Children Is delightfully entertaining, and has 
deeply interested me In its contents. My children also have been 
fascinated by it. It is admirably adapted to the purpose it is 
intended to serve. 

H. E. Kbatz, Suj*. Sioux CHty, Iowa. 



The American HiOory Storiee is a gem and just the thing to 
create in the minds of children an appetite for historical study 
and reading. I have been long impressed with the idea that our 
methods of instruction In history were at fault, in not beginning 
the study earlier in the form of historical stories, which are Just 
as faacionting to the mind of childhood as stories of another 

nature. 

J. L. Sherron, Supt. of Schools, Albany, Wis. 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

Suggestions for Lessons on Bones. 



By CHA8. D NASON, Philadelphia. 



EVERY lesson in physiology which permits of the use of 
experiments or specimens should be accompanied by them, 
even if the time consumed does seem to be too great. There 
will be a gain because a lesson once well taught does not have to 
be retaught. The first cost may be great but not nearly so much 
time will have to be spent in repairs. 

First* get your bones. These may be procured In any kitchen. 
The leg bone of a lamb is just the thing for a long bone and the 
blade in the shoulder answers all purposes for a fiat bone, and 
these two kinds will be sufficient. Two bones of each kind should 
be secured. One of each kind should be sectioned to show the 
structure of the bone. In the early hours of the afternoon, when 
business is dull, any butcher will split the shank bone from end to 
end and a piece should be sawn off the flat bone to show its three 
layers. The cancellated bone tissue of the ends of the shank are 
beautifully shown, and the compact, almost ivory-like, character 
of the center of the shank may be brooght out by rubbing the 
bone with fine sandpaper. In connection with this bone, it is an 
interesting fact to notice that, for each linear Inch the weight Is 
nearly the same. 

If a bone is burnt all the animal matter is destroyed. At first a 
dense smoke comes off and the bone is blackened, but If the oper- 
ation is kept up the smoke stops and the bone becomes white and 
very brittle. In the operation the bone has lost nearly one-third 
of its weight. Instead of burning the bone, it may be boiled for 
a long time when the animal matter is extracted and Jellies as 
gelatine. In fact, this Is the process of manufacture of this 
substance. Another useful experiment to try Is to soak a long 
bone for about a week in hydrochloric acid, diluted to one part of 
acid to five or six of water. The bone becomes soft and pliable 
and can be easily cut with a knife. It is instructive to tie this 
bone in a knot and preserve it in alcohol as a permanent specimen. 

By these two experiments the children see that the animal 
matter makes the bones tough and the mineral matter makes them 
rigid. It also corrects an Idea which seems to be prevalent in 
children's minds, that bones are dead things, merely a stony 
framework, having no kinship with the rest of the body. 

The bones of children have a greater proportion of animal 
matter in them than those of adults ', so they will bend before 
breaking, but they are also permanently misshapen if incorrect 
postures of the body are allowed to become habituaL In a disease 
known as rickets, which is caused by a diet lacking in bone- 
forming elements, there is too much animal matter in the bones 
so that the weight of the body causes them to be twisted and 
warped. These bones harden in this way finally and the child 
is permanently crippled. 

The histology of the bone Is an interesting study. Any teacher 

who is willing to exercise ordinary patience can make a section 

of bone which will show all that is required. A piece of bone is 

taken and a slice cut as thin as possible with a meat saw. Then 

with a cement which Is soluble In alcohol this slice Is glued to the 

end of a stick. Now comes the slow, tedious work. This piece 

of bone must be ground down until it is quite thin. A course, 

and afterwards a fine, hone may be used for this purpose. When 

the section is quite thin, it should be dissolved off the stick and 

placed on again with the polished side next the stick. Great care 

must now be exercised, and by slowly grinding away, care always 

being taken to hold the section flat, a very thin, transparent sec- 
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tion is obtained. The thinner the section the better. Now the 
stick and section must soak in alcohol until the cement is all dis- 
solved away. The next process is mounting the section. A drop 
of Canada balsam is placed on the slip of glass which has been 
procured, the section placed in the balsam, and the whole covered 
with a very thin cover glass. The section is now ready for use, 
but care must be exercised with it until the balsam is firmly 
hardened. 

Under a moderate power of the microscope there are seen in 
this section little round holes which were first described by 
Havers and are known as the Haversian canals. It is through 
these that the minute capillaries of the blood system run. Around 
these Haversian canals, in concentric circles, are what look to be 
little spiders or " thousand leggers " with their legs running into 
one another, these are the lacunae and the legs are the cauaniculi. 
Every child should see this section as it more forcibly than any 
other means, impresses upon them that the bones are not 
inorganic matter. In life these lacunas are occupied by cells and 
the blood must come to nourish them and carry off the waste 
matter. 

It is unfortunate that the method of growing cannot be shown 
by experiment, but the description of a couple of experiments 
may have some value. In very little babies the amount of bone is 
not much but the process of ossification goes on slowly until the 
adult stage. There are certain definite centers of ossification and 
the bone from the different centers, called epiphysis, does not 
grow together until the animal is full grown and the growth of 
the bone takes place at these seams or sutures, so that a long 
^ bone can grow only at the ends. This was learned by an experi- 
ment first performed by Dr. Hales, who bored holes in the bones 
of a young living animal equal distances apart. When adult the 
animal was killed and the holes found to be the same distance 
apart although the distance between the end of the bone and the 
first hole was greater. In the elephant the sutures never close 
and the size of our Jumbos and Bolivers is largely dependent 
upon the age of the animal. Another experiment which showed 
much the same thing was that of feeding madder to pigs. The 
bones are colored by the madder and if the feeding is discon- 
tinued for a time a layer of new and white bone is formed over 
the discolored part. This experiment also showed that the bones 
grow in girth by the growth of layers around the bone and the 
marrow canal is enlarged by the absorption of the bone from the 
inner layers of the wall. 

When a live bone is taken from an animal there is around it a 
tough leathery skin which is called the periosteum. The teacher 
should procure a bone with the periosteum still adhering to show 
the pupils. When the periosteum is stripped from the bone little 
drops of blood are seen, and there will be noticed under each drop 
a minute hole which leads into the bone and it is the capillaries 
from these little blood vessels which fill the Haversian canals. 
Attention should be called to the fact that bones have nerves and 
from a fresh bone the fatty marrow, which housewives prize so 
much for soups, should be shown. In the flat and irregular bones 
there is also a red kind of marrow in the spaces of the cancellated 
bone tissue. 

On the end of the bones there is a sheath of glassy, or hyaline 
cartilege which prevents the rubbing together of two hard bones. 
Around every joint, too, there is a sheath of tough ligament 
which holds the bones together and forms an air-tight chamber 
in which the slippery lubricant, called synovia, is contained. 
This cup-like sheath of ligament is excellently shown in the leg 
bones of a frog. 

In lessons on the structure and functions of the bones, atten- 
tion should be called to correct postures. The teacher should 



not only teach the theory of correct carriage of the body but shv 
should insist on its practice. Young, restless children do not 
need to be enjoined to take exercise and its proper treatment 
comes better under a consideration of the muscles. 



FALL BOTANY. 



Lichens. 



By FANNY A. COMSTOCK, Brldgtwrter, Ma$9. 



BEFORE this lesson pupils should collect as many lichens as 
possible, having learned to tell lichens from mosses by 
tluir being more or less pale and grayish in color, never 
bright green; and by their form, either flattish or stiff and 
fibrous. 

Select a common foliaceous lichen for special study, being 
careful to provide specimens with distinct fruit: Physcia, 
Thel08chistea t or Parmelto will prove convenient in most cases. 
Pupils examine as follows : 

Where have you found it growing? What holds it in place? 
Look carefully with magnifying glass for little rootlets. Do you 
think these absorb food? If not, where does the lichen get its 
food? 

Draw, showing fruit spots. These spots are formed by clus- 
ters of tiny sacs holding spores. To what do spores correspond? 
What other plants have them? 

Make a vertical section of a thick green parmelia. Examine 
with a strong lens. Collect pieces of bark or stone having green- 
ish coatings upon them. These are formed of many tiny green 
plants called Algae. When a lichen spore falls among them it 
grows, forming numbers of fine white fibres, which penetrate the 
algae and live upon them. Mention other parasitic plants. The 
white layer seen in the section of parmelia is composed of these 
fibres which draw their nourishment from the algae. By looking 
carefully in a strong light the filaments can be seen. 

Find specimens of grayish or greenish lichens with rough, 
powdery surface. These powdery grains, or soredia, are groups 
of algae with their accompanying filaments. When they become 
detached they make new plants. 

Examine fibrous or bushy lichens (Cladonia or Usnea.) Look 
for fruit spots. Of what different colors do they occur? Notice 
which of the fibrous lichens have a flat part also. 

Look on trees and walls for a third form — flat and closely 
encrusting the surface (Graphis, Lecanora, Placodium.) Some of 
these crustaceous lichens on trees show only the fruit spots. 
Where may the other part be? 

How is the shape of lichens an advantage to them? Will 
lichens on rocks tend to hasten or retard their crumbling? How? 
Bead for uses of lichens. In what countries do they grow? 

In collecting, notice which are foliaceous, which fibrous, which 
crustaceous, and group according to form. Arrange collections 
in boxes or envelopes. In the higher grammar grades, the 
generic names of the common forms can easily be learned. 

"Lichen and mosses, — how of these? Meek creatures! the 
first mercy of the earth, veiling with hushed softness its dintless 
rocks ; creatures full of pity, covering with strange and tender 
honor the scarred disgrace of ruin, — laying quiet finger on the 
trembling stones, to teach them rest. . . . Sharing the stillness 
of the unlmpassioned rock, they share also Its endurance ; and 
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while the winds of departing spring scatter the white hawthorn e 
blossom like drifted snow, and summer dims on the parched 
meadow the drooping of its cowslip-gold, far above, among the 
mountains, the silver lichen-spots rest, star-like, on the stone; 
and the gathering orange stain upon the edge of yonder western 
peak reflects the sunsets of a thousand years.*' — Modern 
Painters. 



The Root 



Position. 

FROM what part of the plant does the root begin to grow? 
Call roots which grow from the lower end of the stem, with 
their sub-divisions, primary roots. Study the germination 
of large seeds. Is the first growth upward or downward? Does 
the root elongate through its whole length, or only at the tip? 
Mark rootlets In such a way as to determine this point. (Good- 
ale's " Guides for Science Teaching.'*) For such observation let 
the seeds grow on wet blotting paper, or on netting, on the sur- 
face of water. 

From what points do roots grow in corn and many creeping 
plants? Are such secondary roots an advantage? Draw primary 
and secondary roots. Observe additional examples. Describe 
roots of the banyan. 

Form. 
Draw roots of grass and beet. What marked difference in 
form? Other examples of flt/rous and fleshy roots. Advantage of 
each kind. 

Duration. 
Mention roots that live only one season; two seasons; year 
after year. Apply the terms annual, biennial and perennial, to 
such roots, and to plants having such roots. Describe the life of 
a biennial plant. Mention a plant with a soft stem whose root is 
perennial. Why does the root live only one year In some cases ; 
longer In others? What things aid in judging of the duration of 
an unfamiliar plant? Make lists of roots classified as to form 
and duration. 

Uses. 
Mention two uses of nearly all roots. What about them adapts 
them to these two uses? Are there any plants In which the root 
does not serve these purposes? What are air plants? What 
additional use have some roots? After finding the uses of the 
root to the plant, think of plants whose roots are useful to man, 
and name the different ways in which the root is used. 

Food Taken by Roots. 

What is the chief Ingredient absorbed by the roots? Mention 
some mineral substances taken by plants from the soil. What Is 
meant by "rotation of crops"? Why necessary? Natural ways 
in which soil is renewed. Are all the roots of a large tree alive 
and active? What is the best time for transplanting trees? 
Why? General size of root system of a tree? Where should 
water be applied? Have most trees spreading roots, or deep, 
narrow roots? 

Is nitrogen obtained by plants from the free nitrogen of the 
air, or otherwise? What next to water is the most important 
Ingredient of the food of plants? Taken by what organs? 
(Goodale's Physiological Botany. Newell's Reader.) 



The Stem. 

Duration 

Compare stems of rose and of bean in duration. What causes 
the difference? Apply terms shrub and herb. How does a tree 
differ from a shrub? 

Structure. 

Compare structure of elder stem with that of corn or banana. 
Has the corn a bark like the elder? What elements compose the 
greater part of the stem In each case? Arrangement In each. 
Show by drawing of cross-section. Where do such stems as the 
elder add their annual growth? What have you seen in any 
woody stems to make you think so? Apply term exoyen, and give 
reason for name. In stems like the corn, what was formerly 
believed about the manner of growth? Apply term endogen. 
Examine closely the structure of woody fibres in the stem, Have 
you found them in other parts of the plant? What Is their use? 

Position. 

Compare stem of lily of the valley and of buttercup. Which 
grows above the ground? Which in the ground? Apply terms 
subterranean and aerial. Other examples. In deciding this 
point, remember that by stem, the main leaf-bearing axis is 
meant. Do roots ever bear bads? (Sweet potato.) If a root 
sometimes produces buds, how tell roots from stem? (Notice 
regularity or irregularity of buds.) 

Observe aerial stems to see which stand erect without support, 
and which climb or creep. Notice method of climbing in climb- 
ing stems ; whether by tendrils, rootlets, or by twining. Notice 
direction of curve in twining stems ; whether from left to right, 
or the reverse. 

Why call the underground part In lily of the valley, white lily, 
potato, and crocus, stems rather than roots? Describe structure 
and growth of each. Draw. Apply terms rhizoma, bulb, tuber, 
and corm. Other examples. 

Uses. 

What are the uses of the stem to the plant? Why does the sap 
need to rise to the leaves? Do you know any forces that would 
cause It to ascend? What becomes of the sap after it goes to 
the leaves? What Is the difference between sap-wood and heart' 
wood 9 

How does man use the stems of different plants? 



Friday Afternoon Questions. 



1. How does a cat drink milk ? 

2. Give a cat a piece of meat and note how she eats it. 

3. Give a piece of meat or bone to a dog and note the differ- 
ence in the way that it is held. Why the difference ? 

1. How are dogs able to follow their masters when they are 
out of sight ? 

2. Many kinds of dogs are adapted to some particular pur- 
pose. Describe some that you know about. 

3. Are wild animals of the same kind always of the same 
color ? Are domesticated animals of the same kind always of the 
same color ? 

4. What general law can you make about the uniformity of 
color in wild and domesticated animals ? 

1. Look at the hind leg of a horse; where Is the part corres- 
ponding to the ankle ? to the knee ? to the hip ? 

2. Describe the feet of a horse ; of a cow. 

8. Do you think of any other animals that have feet like a 

horse ? like a cow ? 
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ETHICS. 

The Way We Did. 

By M> C. HAZKN, GtovemW* N.Y. 



FOIt some time I had felt dissatisfied with my morning exer* 
cises, consisting usually of a Bible selection, and repeating 
together of the Lord's Prayer, and occasionally the reading 
of a story. 

One day, while receiving a visit from a member of our Board 
of Education, a woman with decided and helpful ideas, said 
to me she thought It would be pleasant for the teacher in the 
next room to join with me for morning exercises, and speak to 
the pupils at that time of acts of conduct, manners and courtesy. 

After consultation with my co-worker, we decided to try the 
plan, and arranged to rent a small organ for the remainder of the 
year, it being April when we began. 

As our pupils were expected to have frequent recitations, we 
decided to have one or more each morning. It is not my purpose 
to tell you of our exercises during that time, but suffice it to say 
we were successful, but not satisfied. 

For the next year we decided upon the following plan. We 
thought best to take twenty minutes for the work, and present 
different subjects on different days of the week. 

On Monday we took stories from United States history to 
develop patriotism, with recitation on the subject. Our purpose 
was to have a salute to the flag at this time. 

On Tuesday, talks on hygiene and personal habits, with special 
reference to effects of alcohol and tobacco, with recitation. 

On Wednesday, character traits, with recitations. 

On Thursday, study of poem of an American poet, with con- 
cert recitation, and on Friday, current events. 

We had three rooms together, making nearly one hundred fifty 
pupils, in the fourth and fifth years of school. We bought a 
small second-hand organ by contributions of the pupils and the 
kindness of a few good friends of the school. 

In planning for this work, we gleaned ideas, suggestions, 
recitations, and sketches from educational and other books and 
papers. In fact, I have no doubt our plans originated from such 
sources. 

We cut scraps and arranged them in a book under the different 
subjects we wished to present. 

t>ur plan may have been far from the best one, but one can 
only make trials and profit by experience. 

In this article I will tell only of our Wednesday morning work. 

Precisely at nine o'clock a march was played and the pupils 
marched into the room. We began with a song, which if possi- 
ble we had correspond to the morning subject. We used " Honor 
Bright," "Never Say Fail," " Persevere," "Drive the Nail 
Aright," etc. To add interest we would often have a solo, duet, 
or small chorus. 

I will simply give our headings, and will not in every case give 
the subject of recitation or reading. In this work we found 
" White's School Management " a mine of wealth for short 
character sketches. 

After our Bible selection we repeated the Lord's Prayer. I 
usually gave the reading. The quotations were learned and 
recited by the pupils together and often reviewed. The quota- 
tion was usually written on the blackboard before school, and 
was often in colored crayons. 

Our first subject was. 

Punctuality. 

Bible Selection. Luke XII., 81-40. 



Quotations. "Be ye therefore ready also." "There is no 
time like the present." 

Reading. "The Prompt Clerk, 1 ' taken from the Parish 
Visitor. 

Recitation. " Little Foes of Little Boys." 

Familiar talk With pupils on the subject) with special reference 
to punctuality in school life. 

Faithfulness. 
Bible Selection. Ps. LXXXIX., 1-2(5* 
Quotation. 

" If a task Is once begun , 
Never leave it till it's done \ 
Be the labor great or small) 
Do it well or not at all." 
Reading. " Be Faithful to Every Trust," found in old num* 
ber of The Rostrum. 

Reading. " Faithful Augustus," found in "White's School 
Management," page 247. 
Recitation . * l Persevere . " 

Politeness. 
Bible Selection. I. Pet. III., 8-17. 
Quotations. 

" To be polite is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way." 
" Nothing costs less than civility." 

Reading. "The Boy Who Recommended Himself," from 
White's, page 242. 

Talk on subject, naming acts of politeness, emphasizing the 
idea that boys and girls should be most polite to parents. 
Recitation. " If I were You." 

Truthfulness and Honesty. 
Bible Selection. Phil. IV., 4-«. 
Quotation. 

" There's nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth."— Alio* Garey. 
Reading. "An Honest Boy." This is an Incident of Mr. 
Lincoln's boyhood. 
Reading. " Little Scotch Granite," found in White's, p. 262. 
Quotations recited on subject by several pupils Instead of one 
complete recitation. 

Industry. 
Bible Selection. Prov. XXII., 29. and Rom. XII., ft-lS. 
Quotations. " Life is a short day, but it is a working day." 
" Grumblers never work, workers never grumble." 

Reading. " The Grasshopper and the Bee," from White's, 
page 258. 
Recitation. " Work." 

Silence. 

Bible Selection. Ps. XV., Rev. VIII., 1. 

Quotations. '• Speech is silver, but silence is golden." " Think 
twice before you speak." 

General Talk. 

Obedience. 

Bible Selection. Col. HI., 20-25. 

Quotation. 4< Obedience is better than sacrifice." 

Reading. " Obeying Orders," found in White's, page 258. 
This is exceptionally fine. 

Courage. 

Bible Selection. Ps. XXVII. 

Quotations. " True courage dares to do right." "The 
noblest courage dares to do right." 

Reading. "How One Boy Faced the World," written by 
Frances K Willard, and published some years ago in the Union 
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Recitation. "Courage." 

Honor; 
Bible Selection. Rom. II., i-7. 

Quotations. " An honest man is the noblest work of God.*' 
u Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong ; 
Men who for Truth and Honor's sake 
• Stand tast and suffer long."— Emerson. 

Recitation. u Wanted." 

Love. 
Bible Selection. John XV., 9-17. 
Quotation. 

" There is beauty in the sunlight, 
And the soft blue heavens above; 
Oh, the world 1 is full of beauty 
When the heart is full of love." 
Recitation, by several pupils. I. Cor., XIII. 
Recitation . * ' Love . " 

Kindness, 
Bible Selection. Luke X„ 30-87. 
Talk about good Samaritan. 
Quotations. " A kind deed is never lost." 
" Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the flowers, 
Kind deeds are the fruits." 
Recitation. " Little Things." 

Kindness to Parents. 
Bible Selection. Luke II., 40-52. 
Story of Joseph. 

Quotations. " Ilonor thy father and thy mother." 
14 A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive." 
Readlno. " Spartan Respect for the Aged," from White's, 
page 260. 
Recitation. u Does Anyone Care for Father? " 

Kindness to Animals. 
Bible Selection. Matt. VI., 25, 26; also Matt. X., 29. 
Quotations. 

" 1 would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm."— Cowper. 
li He prayeth well who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast." 

Sketches read from Our Dumb Animals. 

We took this subject for two mornings. We told the children 
about the beautiful work being done by Mr. George T. Angeli of 
Boston, through his " Bands of Mercy." We placed the pledge 
of the Society upon the blackboard. 

Nobility. 
Bible Selection. Matt. V., 1-12. 
Quotations. 

" Howe'er It be, it seems to me, 
Tls only noble to be good. — Tennyson. 
u A noble deed never dies." 

44 1 count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To purer air and a broader view." 

Recitation. " Nobility," by Alice Carey. 



Reading. "The tJnknown Traveler," found in old Youth's 
Companion. 

Neatness . 
Bible Selection. Ps. XVIII., 30-47; 
Quotation. " Cleanliness is next to Godliness." 
Heading. Selection from "The Water-babies," by Chafes 
Klngsley. 

Gentleness. 
Bible Selection. Jas. Ill* 
Quotations. 

1 ' Every gentle word you say, 
One dark spirit drives away." 
" A gentle spirit makes a gentleman." 
"It always pays to be a gentleman." 

Reading. " Speak Gently," from White's, page 243. 

Early in the year our drawing teacher kindly drew the picture 
of a tree upon the blackboard. As we took up our different 
character traits, we named the branches of the tree, and added 
more as we needed them. We had also patriotism and temper- 
ance as branches, for those we had been developing during the 
year by weekly lessons. 

For our next lesson we had a talk about our tree, and we told 
the children we would call it the tree of character, printing these 
words across the trunk. Below the tree we printed the Golden 
Rule in colored crayons. This tree was left on the blackboard 
the remainder of year. 

Bible Selection. Rom. XII. 

Quotations. " Character is what yon are, Reputation is what 
people think you are." " Character is what a man is when he 
thinks nobody is watching him." 

We handed all the pupils slips of paper, and told each one to 
write down the name of the trait he thought of greatest impor- 
tance, and hand it to his teacher before the next Wednesday. The 
result of the vote was decidedly in favor of " Truthfulness." 

This completed the work for the first term of twenty weeks. 

During the first eight weeks of the next term we decided to 
continue work on kindness to animals. I sent to Mr. George T. 
Angeli, 19 Milk St., Boston, for two of his prize stories, " The 
Strike at Shane's " and il Holly hurst," books which cost respec- 
tively six and eight cents, and are most delightful little stories. 
These we read to the pupils, telling them at the beginning of each 
story that we would give the little book to one of those pupils 
who gave the best attention during the reading. 

If most of the pupils had not already heard " Black Beauty," 
we should have read that. I wish all the boys and girls of the 
land could read or hear read " The Strike at Shane's." We had 
also a bound volume of Our Dumb Animals, and a number of 
leaflets sent by Mr. Angeli, which we left on our reading-table. 

From the flrst of April, during the rest of the year, we took 
lessons about birds, as that was in a line with our regular science 
work. We talked of the great good done by birds. One of my 
boys announced that he thought it was no worse for boys to 
shoot birds than for ladies to wear dead ones on their hats. 
Truthfulness compelled me to agree with him. 

In conclusion, I hear some one' say, "Do you think all that 
moralizing has done any good? " 

We did not preach. We simply presented the subject in ways 
interesting to children, with attractive stories and recitations as 
illustrations. 

I do not know how many of our boys and girls were more 
punctual, truthful, honorable, kind and loving at the end of the 
year, though I trust that some of them were. The results are 
not ours. We have sowed the seed, and we trust some may take 

root and bear fruit. 
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to represent a second sign board which shall be parallel with the 
fence on the right. 



Drawing. 



Note. — Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned 
to it. Use compasses for drawing circles. Take measurements 
from ruler. 

The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1. (a) What is a color scale ? (6) Blending four parts orange 
and one part yellow, would produce what hue ? 

2. Draw to represent a cone, using skeleton given. Represent 
solidity. 



Diar 



of Jiaj. 



3. (a) Illustrate by a drawing, two concentric vertica 
squares. (6) Place the same in perspective. 

4. Make a working drawing plan, front elevation and cross 
section of an earthen jar. See sketch. Dimensions optional. 



8. Draw to represent (a) the Greek cross ; (b) the Roman 
cross ; (c) the Maltese cross. 

9. Conventionalize blossom indicated in sketch. 



6. Draw a pattern for a cone. 

G. Copy sketch (trace) and place a ladder as though leaning 
against the barn, touching same at points indicated by dots on 
the left side. The ladder to have fifteen rungs. Show lines of 
convergence for all horizontal parallel edges. 



10. Copy sketch and classify objects, whether in angular or 
parallel perspective. 



7. Copy sketch given and add such lines as may be necessary 
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Second and Third Grades. 7 - 00 Co ^ 8ketch - 

Drawing. 

Note. — Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned 
to it. Use compasses for drawing circles. Take measurements 
fiora ruler. 

The measure of all work shall be at least one inch, 

1. (a) What Is a broken color ? (ft) Blending one part green 
and four parts yellow, will produce what hue ? 

2. Copy outline aud add all necessary lines to represent a 
a common step-ladder, left side having six steps, and a platform 
at the top. 
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(ft) Conventionalize blossom. 

8. The design here represented indicates what arrangement 
In design ? 



3. Copy sketch and modify to represent an uncovered box. 





4. What rule governs the representation of all lines which are 
parallel with the line of the horizon ? 

5. Make a working drawing (three views, plain, front and 
side elevations) of any ordinary biscuit cutter, indicated in sketch. 
(Omit dimensions.) 



9. (a) Draw to represent a square 2" on edge, (ft) Represent 
the diameters by dash lines, (c) Represent the diagonals by 
dotted lines. 

10. Copy sketch. 



6. Draw a pattern of the object illustrated in question num- 
ber five. 
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CHILDREN'S HOUR. 



No. 1. AUTUMN BONOS. 

Air.-" There's Music Id the Air." 
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There's music in the air, 

Soft as the bee's low hum, 
There's music in the air, 

When the autumn days are come. 

Fairies sweet, your songs we hear, 
At times you're sad, then full of cheer, 

Come out! come out! we know you're near, 
By the music in the air. 



When you have a habit 
That is wrong, you know, 

Knock it off at once, lads. 
With a sudden blow. 

Think it no excuse, boys, 
Merging into men, 

That you do a wrong act 

41 Only now and then." 



The Lesson After Recess. 

9 

A bright little urchin out west, 
Thought going to school was a pest. 

He said, " I don't care, 

I just won't stay there, 
111 have a good time like the rest." 

He said, " I'll run off at recess, 
They'll never once miss me, I guess ; 

A fellow can't stop 

When he's got a new top. 
There'll just be one good scholar less." 

Now the " rest" was a crowd of rough boys, 
Who with rudeness and mischief and noise, 

Made one afraid 

To go where they played, 
But their riotous play he enjoys. 

So away from his lessons he ran, 
This promising western young man, 

They pushed him down flat, 

Tore the rim off his hat, 
And they did what was very much worse ; 
They stole his new knife and his purse. 

Near sundown this urchin was found 
Fast asleep on some very hard ground; 

He looked tired and grieved ; 

He'd been so deceived, 
And quite ready for school I'll be bound. 



Only Now and Then. 

Think it no excuse, boys, 

Merging into men, 
That you do a wrong act 
14 Only now and then." 
Better to be careful 

As you go along, 
If you would be manly, 

Capable and strong. 

Many a wretched sot, boys, 

That one daily meets 
Drinking from the beer-kegs, 

Living in the streets. 
Or at best, In quarters 

Worse than any pen, 
Once was dressed in broadcloth 

Prinking now and then. 



How to Tell Bad News. 

Mr. H. and the 8tetoard. 

Mr. II. Ha ! Steward, how are you, my old boy ? How do 
things go on at home? 

Steward. Bad enough, your honor ; the magpie's dead. 

H. Poor Mag ! So he's gone. How came he to die ? 

8. * Overeat himself, sir. 

11. Did he ? A greedy dog ; why, what did he get he liked so 
well? 

8. Horse-flesh, sir ; he died of eating horse-flesh. 

H. How came he to get so much horse-flesh ? 

8. All your father's horses, sir. 

II. What ! are they dead, too ? 

S. Ay, sir ; they died of overwork. 

H. And why were they overworked, pray ? 

S. To carry water, sir. 

II. To carry water ! and what were they carrying water for ? 

8. Sure, sir, to put out the Are. 

H. Fire! what fire? 

8. 0, sir, your father's house is burned to the ground. 
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H. My father's house Is burned down! and how came it set 
on fire ? 

S. I think, sir, it must have been the torches. 

H, Torches 1 what torches ? 

8. At your mother's funeral. 

if. My mother dead ! 

& Ah, poor lady ! she never looked up, after it. 

B. After what ? 

8. The loss of your father. 

H. My father gone, too ? 

S. Yes, poor gentleman ! he took to his bed as soon as he 
heard of it. 

H. Heard of what ? 

S. The bad news, sir, and please your honor. 

H. What ! more miseries ! more bad news ! 

8. Yes, sir ; your bank has failed, and your credit is lost, and 
you are not worth a shilling in the world. I made bold, sir, to 
wait on you about it, for I thought you would like to hear the 
news. 



The Soldier's Dream. 

Our bugles sang truce ; for the night-cloud had lowered. 

And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered — 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain, 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field's dreadful array, 
Far, far had I roamed on a desolate track ; 

'Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life's morning march, when my bosom was young j 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fullness of heart. 

1 Stay, stay with us ! — rest ; thou art weary and worn 1 " 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ; 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away ! 

— Thomas Campbell, 



Recitation. 

" < Banished from Rome? ' What's banished but set free 
From daily contact of the things I loathe ? 
4 Tried and convicted traitor? ' Who says this ? 
Who'll prove it, at his.peril, on my head ? 
Banished ! I thank you for it. It breaks my chain. 
I held some slack allegiance till this hour ; 
But now my sword's my own. Smile on, my lords ; 
I scorn to count what feelings, withered hopes< 
Strong provocations, bitter, burning wrongs, 
I have within my heart's hot cells shut up, 



To leave you in your lazy dignities. 

But here I stand and scoff you : here I fling 

Hatred and full defiance in your face. 

Your consul's merciful ! For this all thanks ! 

— From u Cataline " by Croly. 



Self- Reliance. 

1. Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift you can 
present every moment with the cumulative force of a whole life's 
cultivation ; but of the adopted talent of another, you have only 
an extemporaneous, half-possession. That which each can do 
best, none but his Maker can teach him. No man yet knows 
what it is, nor can, till that person has exhibited it. 

2. Where is the master who could have taught Shakespeare ? 
Where is the master who could have instructed Franklin or 
Washington, or Bacon, or Newton? Every great man is unique. 
The Scipionlsm of Sclpio is precisely that part he could not 
borrow. If anybody will tell me whom the great man imitates 
in the original crisis, when he performs a great act, I will tell 
him who else than himself can teach him. Shakespeare will 
never be made by the study of Shakespeare. Do that which is 
assigned thee, and thou canst not hope too much, or dare too 
much. 

3. There is at this moment, there is for me an utterance bare 
and grand as that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, or trowel of 
the Egyptians, or the pen of Moses, or Dante, but different from 
all these. Not possibly will the soul all rich, all eloquent, with 
thousand cloven tongue, deign to repeat itself ; but if I can hear 
what these patriarchs say, surely I can reply to them in the same 
pitch of voice : for the ear and the tongue are two organs of one 
nature. Dwell up there in the simple and noble regions of thy 
life, obey thy heart, and thou shalt reproduce the Foreworld again. 

— R. Waldo Emerson. 



Little Boy Blue. 

(Drill for little boys.) 

Piano playing, boys march upon stage, horns in right hand at 
side. 

Bright ribbon attached to horn, other end of ribbon held in 
other hand. Let ribbon be not too long ; it should serve as a 
sort of guide in movements. Use thk ribbon like a wand — 

KEEPING HORN VERTICAL. 

When little boys are in position, piano plays or school sings 
very softly, the music for Little Boy Blue. 

1. Raise horn to level of shoulders and drop to position, 
eight counts, horn raised on I, 3, 5, 7, and dropped on 2, 4, 6. 
On 8, hold horn in that position on chest, ready for next move- 
ment. 

Signal ! One ! Children raise fiorn to lips, one foot forward, 
as If to blow — hold position 7 counts, drop to sides on 8. 

2. Raise horns over head full arm's length, and drop back on 
to chest, eight counts; raise horn on 1, 3, 5, 7; drop the horn on 
2, 4, 6 : on 8, hold the horn over head just as in No. 1, it was 
held on the chest for the 8 count. 

Repeat tableau — same counts — dropping horn to side on 8. 

3. Drop from over head, down arm's length, at the same time 
bending at the waist, and return to position over head. Drop the 
horn bending trunk on 1, 3, 6, 7 ; carry horn up over head on 2, .4, 
6, 8, straightening body. Music slow here, to accommodate the 
long sweep. Better still, count this 1 and, 2 and, 3 and, etc. 

Repeat tableau. 

(Children march away. For so tiny boys as this is suited to, 
the drill should be very short, and not to be complicated.) 
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A California Day. 



By ELLA M. POWERS. 



THE pupils had been studying about California and, as a fitting 
Friday afternoon exercise, the teacher decided to have the 
day's exercises grouped around that single topic. 
The decorations were of yellow — the color of California. A 
small table was draped with the old "Bear Flag." Upon the 
table was placed a large basket filled with the productions of Cali- 
fornia. There were oranges, raisins, lemons, figs, olives, suglish, 
walnuts, grapes and limes. 

On an easel was placed a large picture of Yosemite Valley. 
Upon the walls were pictures of the early mining districts, the 
old missions and Big Trees. The program for the afternoon was 
as follows : 

1. Music — "Spanish Fandango," by an Old Mexican. 

2. Essay. Journey of Father Junipero Serra to San Diego. 

3. Reading — M Miracle of Junipero Serra," — Bret Harte. 

4 . Music — March and drill. 

5 . Dialogue — Two Forty-niners. " 

6 . Essay — Jessie Fremont. 

7. Recitation — «' San Francisco," Bret Harte. 

8 . Scene — Early Calif ornians . 

9. Dialogue — * « What the Engines Said." 

I. The Spanish Fandango should be played upon a guitar if 
possible by some one whom the teacher invites. Let him be 
dressed in the Mexican costume or the long, loose black robe of 
the old Spanish priests. 

4. The music should be some lively "Military March." Let 
twelve boys take a part in the march and drill. Let four boys be 
dressed as old soldiers, (like the soldiers who guarded the 
missions so long ago.) Four others should be dressed as monks. 
Four others represent Calif ornian miners. (Four Indians and 
four Chinamen may be added if there are boys and room enough 
for twenty.) 

Let the soldiers carry bayonets, the monks bear white crosses ; 
the, miners should have picks, the Indians, tomahawks, and 
Chinamen, the Chinese Standard. These twelve or twenty boys 
should go through the usual drill of u Order Arms," " Carry 
Arms," " Present Arms," •• March," etc. 

This drill should be under the personal direction of either the 
teacher or a chosen drill-master. 

5. Dialogue. " Two Forty-niners." (By two boys dressed in 
typical costumes of Californlan miners. 

First boy comes in sits down and is reading. 

Second boy comes in, scrutinizes first boy carefully ; goes up 
puts his hand on his shoulder and says,) 

" How are you, John? You haven't forgotton old Billy Cooper 
have you?" 

John. (Puzzled for a moment then brightening.) 

" Well, well, why Billy, I haven't seen you since we started for 
the Gold Diggings in l forty nine.'" 

B. " Yes ; yes, that was forty-six years ago, when we were 
twenty — well it does me good to see you. Let me see, you went 
around by the Cape, didn't you? " 

J. " Yes; and a long Journey, too. How did you get on by 
the Isthmus?" 

B. " Tough ! why man, 'twas terrible ! " 

J. " Pretty wild I suppose." 

II. " Twas an unknown wilderness. Only an occasional 



trader or adventurer would go down the Chagres River in a 
canoe. I wonder I lived through it ! " 

J. u How many in your party? " 

B. "Twelve; we left New York March twenty-second and 
never got to Chagres till April thirteenth. The old weather 
beaten craft was out in storms and we came near drowning 
twice." 

J. "I suppose at Chagres you found hundreds of other men 
there waiting to go on too, didn't you?" 

B. "Yes; why! the natives could not take so many. They 
hadn't canoes or guides. Finally, we got some guides and 
boats." 

J. " You were lucky." 

B, " Lucky In one way but when we got half way down the 
river the guides quarrelled and refused to go any farther." 

J. " What did you do then? " 

B. l « Did the only thing we could. We loaded our guns and 
revolvers and pointed them at their heads. They went on then, 
but we had to camp out at Gorgona three weeks because the city 
of Panama was overcrowded with people from all nations, 
waiting to go to California. Never saw anything like It ! " 

J. " Pretty hard luck, I guess everybody had." 

B. " Finally we got to Panama and had to wait four weeks for 
a steamer ; four weeks ! Think of it? " 

J. " Then you were all right, I judge." 

B. " Not much. Probably few prisons of our United States 
afford so little comfort. We were packed in densely, slept on 
floors, tables and chairs aud were almost starved in that craft." 

J. "So was our steamer packed, and fellows were on board 
who ought to have been In prison, sitting down beside ministers, 
lawyers and all huddled in together." 

B' " Yes! yes! but I guess you sailed a little faster than we 
did. Why we were just three weeks floundering and drifting 
around In calms and adverse currents in Panama Bay. 'Twas 
July when we entered the harbor at Acapulco. Here is Acapulco 
on this map." 

(Points to map of Mexico.) 

J. " Pretty far from San Francisco yet. How long did you 
have to stay here? " 

B. "Eleven weeks!" 

J. " Didn't any steamers land in all that time? " 

B. "Yes; but you see, they were full; the passengers far 
outnumbered the limit the law allowed. There was no food, no 
sleeping places and continual riots on board." 

J. "Yes; I know what those riots were; but you finally got 
on board a vessel." 

B. "Yes; and we landed In San Diego. You should have 
seen the passengers ! There was a perfect stampede of passen- 
gers for something to eat." 

J. " Any hotel in San Diego then? " 

B. " Not a hotel; and only two or three little stores. These 
were completely cleaned out of everything eatable " 

./. " When did you get to San Francisco? " 

B. u Just seven months after leaving home. Never got there 
till October." 

J. " Well, well, not quite so smooth' and quick a trip as we 
would take now." 

B. "Hardly; these railroads have done wonderful things. 
Sure enough." 

J. " Come over to the house and I'll tell you about my trip 
and the mines." 



[Exit] 
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8. The dialogue, " What the Engine* Said," may be taken 
from Bret Harte's poem of that name. 

One boy represents the " Engine from the West 1 ' and begins 
with : — tl I am from Sierra's Cres ;"— 

Another boy represents the «• Engine from the East" and begins 
at the point : — 

4t They who work best talk the least." 

This is followed by the Western Engine's reply beginning : 
11 Come now, really that's the oddest," 

The w Union " Engine and M Central" Engine recite the few lines 
given in the poem. The teacher recites the last four lines of the 
poem — a fitting close to " California Day." 



Ans. 



Poetical Photographs. 

By H. 8. BBIN8ER, Fmlmouth, Pa. 



A ship of war could not conceal, 
The emblem from his mind ; 
But then and there he breathed that day, 
A song that lives and will for aye. 

Ans. Francis S. Key. 
The sparkling wine and the gambling play, 
Caused the loss of his army before break of day. 

Ans. Gen. Ball. 
He stood upon the battle field, 
While the militia hastily fled. 
Eleven wounds made the patriot yield, 
But his comrades fought o'er the gallant dead. 

Ans. DeKalr. 
And wasn't it peculiar 

How to this land he came? 
But then his great discovery, 
Will perpetuate his name. 

Ans. Balboa. 
The *' Golden Rule" he truly applied, 
Though all his rights had been denied. 
'Midst Winter's chill and surly blast, 
The redman welcomed him at last, 
An heroic deed on a stormy night, 
Saved his offenders from a terrible plight. 

Ans. Roobk Williams. 
Can we admire such a man, 
Who e'en opposed his parties' plan? 
Who, when his head was turning gray, 
Renounced his allegiance to the U. S. A. 

Ans. John Tyler. 
His thoughts to-day illuminate, 
And carry people early and late. 

Ans. Ben j. Franklin. 
He hastened to do his master's command, 
But returning was recognized ; 
He then was tried by Briton's hand, 
His life for his county was sacrflced. 

Ans. Nathan Hale. 
He was the starving soldier's friend, 
Thousands to their cause he'd send ; 
Although so free, so true, so kind, 
Old age in prison was confined. 

Ans. Robert Morris. 
Friends and foes he invited to come. 
To a Christmas fete when day was done. 

Ans. Hunt. 



Ans. 



By friends be was almost idollztd, 
His opponents e'en loved him, too; 
Bight and principle he highly prized, 
A patriot loyal through and through. 

Ans. Henry Clay. 

Mind and soul of the army was he, 
Standing between Americans and victory. 
An American patriot saw him stand 
And called a few of his valiant band. 
Gave the command and then they fired, 
Ended his life, though by all admired. 
Gen. Fraser. Ans. Gen Morgan. 

His monument is a flowing one, 
In the sunny, fair, south land. 
From his native land outlawed, he come 
To join Columbia's partriot band. 

Ans. Count Pulaski. 

Her hospitality we must admire, 
Giving food and drink near a cheerful fire. 
The penniless one she gave her all, 
The product of many years of toil. 
Mrs. Elirabrth Steele. Ans. Gen Greene. 

He thought he knew, but did not know, 
It was conceit that made him so. 
He scorned the advice of his aiddecamp, 
But, alas ! how soon his life was gone. 

Ans. Gen. Braddock 

Broken-hearted and filled with grief, 

He fled to his dear old home ; 

But, alas ! he here found no relief 

Life's chord was severed by one of his own. 

Ans. King Philip. 

He was warm-hearted, noble, kind and true, 
Both to forest-child and his brethren, too. 
An asylum he founded in the fair south land, 
Where emigrated an oppressed band. 

Ans. James Oglrthorfe 

He staunchly supported his own convictions, 
From school and home expelled. 
He followed his own predelictions 
( And founded a state not excelled. 

Ans. Wm. Penh. 



Gems. 



' Be not simply good, be good for something. 



Thoreau. 



11 The gifts that we have, heaven lends for right using, 
And not for ignoring, and not for abusing." 

— Alice Carp. 

" Fortune gives too much to many, but to none enough/' 

— Martial. 

" Nothing useless is, or low ; 
Each thing in its place is best, 
And what seems but idle show, 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

— Longfellow. 
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Stories for Compositions. 

The Wind and the Sun. 

A dispute once arose between the wind and the sun as to which 
was the stronger of the two. They at length agreed on a plan to 
settle the question. Whichever first made a traveler take off his 
cloak, was to be accounted the more powerful. The wind began 
with all his might to blow a cold and piercing blast; but the 
stronger he blew, the closer the traveler wrapped his cloak 
around him. The sun then broke out and with his welcome 
beams dispersed the cold. The traveler felt the genial warmth, 
and as the sun shone brighter and brighter, he sat down, over- 
powered with the heat, and threw off his cloak. The sun was 
therefore declared the winner. From this fable we learn that 
kindness is better than harshness. Gentleness often effects what 
force and violence fail to accomplish. 



A Brave Grenadier. 

In one of the battles fought between the French and the 
Austrians, a furious charge was being made under the leadership 
of Napoleon himself. During the onset, the emperor happened 
to pass a grenadier seriously wounded. In spite of his pain, as 
he saw his comrades pass, the brave soldier shouted, " Forward ! 
forward ! " The emperor observed him staggering to the rear, and 
threw upon him his military cloak, saying, " Bring this back to 
me, my brave fellow, and I will give thee in exchange the cross 
of the Legion of Honor." " I shall not live to wear the cross ; 
but to die with the emperor's cloak as my shroud is as great an 
honor," replied the soldier, wrapping it around him. He then 
lay down faint from the loss of blood, and in a few moments 
expired, enveloped in the martial cloak of the emperor. 

The King and the Jester. 

A king of the olden time had among his attendants a jester, 
whose business it was to amuse his royal master and his guests. 
Great liberty was allowed to the fool in the making of his jokes, 
In which he often took occasion to attack the foibles of the 
courtiers, and even of the king himself. One day, however, he 
went beyond all bounds, and said something which gave the king 
mortal offence. He was condemned to death, but as a last mark 
of favor, the monarch allowed him to name the mode of dying 
which he would prefer. Bowing hqmbly before the king, he 
replied, * Since you have deigned to leave me the choice, if it 
please your majesty, ril die of old age. 9 The king conld not but 
grant the request, and the fool's life was spared. The incident 
taught him however, to be more cautious not to give offence by 
his jokes. 

Saved by a Spider. 

A king who had been defeated in battle fled from the field pur- 
sued by his enemies. Happening in his flight to pass a cave with 
a very narrow entrance, he went in and lay down to rest for the 
ni e ht. Meanwhile, a spider wove her web across the mouth of 
the cave. Next morning the enemy continued the chase, and on 
reaching the cave it struck one of the soldiers that the king might 
have taken refuge there, and he proposed to search it. " It is of 
no use," replied his companion, " for if he had gone in there, he 
would have swept away that spider's web which covers the 
entrance." They accordingly passed on, and after their de- 
parture, the king left the cave and continued his flght in another 
direction. He thus owed his escape to the apparently trivial cir- 
cumstance of a spider having woven her web over the entrance 
of his hiding-place. 



The Carrier Pigeons. 

Before the introduction of the telegraph, the editor of a news- 
paper published in Antwerp sent a reporter to Brussels to take 
down the king's speech, and with him a couple of carrier pigeons 
to be dispatched each with a copy of the document. At Brussels 
he gave the pigeons to a waiter, and called for breakfast. He 
was kept waiting some time, but a very delicious stew made up 
for the delay. After breakfast, he paid his bill, and asked for 
his carrier pigeons. " Pigeons!" exclaimed the waiter, "why, 
you have eaten them ! " 



Useless Daring. 

One bright spring morning, Nicholas, the Emperor of Russia, 
was contemplating the doings of his subjects from a window of 
his palace in St. Petersburg, A rapid thaw had set in, and the 
ice on the Neva was gradually breaking up. A great crowd was 
collected on the banks of the stream, watching the movements of 
a man who, with extraordinary daring and dexterity, was cross- 
ing over to the other side by jumping from one block of floating 
ice to another. The Czar dispatched an aide-de-camp to obtain 
further particulars regarding the feat. On his return, the officer 
said, " Sire, it is a peasant who has wagered twenty roubles that 
he will cross the Neva while the ice is breaking up, and he is 
trying to win the bet." " Let him have twenty stripes," said the 
emperor; " A man who will endanger his life for such a trifling 
sum is capable of doing anything for money." 



The King and the Astrologer. 

In the reign of Louis XI, of France, an astrologer foretold 
something disagreeable to the king, who in revenge resolved to 
put him to death. He sent for the astrologer, and arranged that 
at a given signal, the attendants should throw him out of the 
window. As soon as he entered the room, the king said, " You 
that pretend to know so well the fate of others, tell me what will 
be your own, and how long you have to live." The astrologer, 
who began to apprehend some danger, answered with great 
presence of mind, " I know my destiny, and am certain that I 
shall die three days before your majesty." On hearing this, the 
superstitious monarch changed his mind, and instead of having 
him thrown out of the window, took particular care of him. He 
did everything in his power to retard the death of one whose 
decease in his opinion was likely to precede his own by only three 
days. 

The Emperor and the Sentinel. 

After one of Napoleon's victories, a soldier was posted at the 
entrance to a half-ruined building, in which the emperor had 
taken up his quarters. His instructions were, to allow no one to 
pass unless accompanied by an officer of the staff. In the dusk 
of the evening, a short man wearing a gray overcoat and a three- 
cornered hat, walked up to the sentinel, and was going to pass 
hiin. The sentinel, lowering his bayonet, called out, " Halt ! ' 
The person addressed went on, however, without taking any 
notice of the challenge. The soldier, bringing his bayonet to the 
charge, was about to run him through, when fortunately a mem- 
ber of the staff, attracted by the noise, came to the rescue. The 
figure in the gray coat was none other than the emperor himself. . 
The soldier was marched off to the guard-house, and gave himself 
up for lost. Napoleon, however, sent for him the same evening, 
and said, " Grenadier, I like when a soldier tends to his instruc- 
tions. You may put a red ribbon In your button-hole ; I give you 
the cboss of the Legion of Honor." 
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NEW BOOKS. 

A WORKING MANUAL OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
iOR TEACHERS AMD STUDENTS. By Wm. H. 

a. aoe. Syracuse, N.Y. : C. W. Bardie*. 

The idea underlying the Manual la that his- 
tory is a process, and that it is not at all under. 
stood unless it is so conoeived and studied. 
Ideas and institutions grow.but events do not. 
The former have a continuous existence, while 
the latter only occur. Events as sueh have no 
connection among themselves. They are the 
external forms in which ideas and sentiments, 
in the process of growth, express themselves. 
The physical facts of history are a means to 
the Inner facts whloh are the end. This rela- 
tion is often reversed in the mind of the 
student, by poor teaching. Not only is this 
relation reversed, but the student loses sight 
of the movement of ideas and the growth of 
institutions almost altogether, and constantly 
speaks in terms of events. Based upon so 
broad a platform as this, the little manual is 
topically prepared, and with careful research 
is compiled and collaborated. 

Psychology in Education. By Burio N. 
Boark. New York : American Book Co, 

The appplications of Psychology are mani- 
fold'; but in this book the author makes his 
subject to bear continually upon eduoation and 
teachers. The book cannot fall to quioken an 
interest in the mind of any teacher for the 
subject, and assist her in the true study of her 
pupils for her own assistance and for their 
good. 

The Teacher and the Parent, a Treatise 
upon Common School Education. By Charles 
Northend. A. M. New edition. Syracuse, N Y. : 
C. W. Bardeen. 

To any teacher at all conversant with educa- 
tional interests the name of Charles Northend 
U sufficient guarantee for the value of this 
new book, recently published. In the prepare, 
tion of this volume, it has been the author's 
aim to furnish for teachers a work which 
should at once lead them to view their calling 
in its true light, stimulate them to fidelity, and 
furnish them with such plain, practical sag. 
gestions as might prove valuable to them in 
the performance of their important and ardu- 
ous duties. The book is exhaustive in its his- 
tory and full of suggestion for the future of 
education. 

The Greene School Music Course, fob 
Public and Private Schools, book II. By 
Chas. H. Greene, 8r. New York: Ths Werner 
Company. 

Our congratulations to the pupils of our pub- 
lic schools, who again, through Charles H. 
Greene, Supervisor of Music, Peoria, 111., are 
given another musio reader filled from cover 
to cover with beet mueie. No jingles, no dog- 
gerel; not a page but is worthy a place in a 
child's memory. 

AETTHXETICAL PROBLEMS FOR SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY Work. By M. W. MoHenry and B. P. 
Davidson. New York: The Werner Company. 

A book of problems, free and unencumbered 
by methods of presentation and all the other 
unnecessary lumber usually found in arithme- 
tics. Will be welcome to the teachers and a 
recommendation in its own nature and 
arrangement. 

Pupils' outline studies in the history of 
the United States. By Francis H. White, 
A .M. New York : American Book Company. 

Francis White's Outline book for American 
History is unique, its bibliography invaluable, 
and its topical outline pages, with progressive 
maps, endless in their happy suggestion lor 
teacher and pupil. 

Elements of Pedagogics. By J. N. Patrick. 
C. W. Bardeen, PubUsher. 

••Elements of Pedagogics" is not a preten- 
tious book. It is intended for those who have 
not already studied pedagogy, hence it aims 
to state concisely, dearly, and simply the 
well-established principles and facts of educa- 
tional psychology and correct methods of in- 
struction, yet no attempt has been made to 
> the subject light and easy, for the study 



of mental phenomena presupposes thoughtful 
habits ot study in the reader. 

Scrap Book of Recitations, No. II. By 
Henry M. Soper. Chicago : T. S. Denison. 

The Denison Series is coming to be well 
known in the West. In No. 40, recently issued, 
teachers searching lor entertainment material 
will find many recitations, new and original* 
It is not a new compilation of old, threadbare 
recitations, and reciters and entertainers will 
be glad to draw from it. 

The Educational Ideal, an Outltnb of 
its Growth nr Modern Times. By James 
Phlnney Monroe. Boston : D. C. Heath <e Co, 

Uniform in size and binding with D. C. 
Heath's " Tracy's Psychology," comes another 
book from the same house, " The Educational 
Ideal." No claim is made by its author that 
this book is a complete educational history, 
but it is very evident to all conversant with 
the subject that the book enters a territory of 
educational literature as yet little touched 
upon. There can be no doubt that this new 
volume in the Heath's Pedagogical Library is 
fully up in Interest and value with preceding 
volumes. 

The Rise of Wellington. By General Lord 
Roberts. Price, $1.25. Boston : Robert* Bree. 

Is a republication in book form of some of 
the more important articles and short stories 
originally appearing in the PaU Mali Magamne. 
It is in brief a succinct history of Wellington 
written in a style concise and lucid, with 
hardly a superfluous sentence in the entire 
work. His career is traced as a general, dlplo* 
mat and statesman, first In India, subsequently 
in the Peninsula campaign, and finally in the 
Netherlands, terminating in the battle of 
Waterloo. It will doubtless meet with the 
approval of the general public, and be of 
espeoial Interest to military students. 

Elementary greek Education. By Fred- 
erick H. Lane. Price, 60 oents. Syracuse, 
N. Y. : C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. 

Is an essay discussing the educational meth- 
ods of ancient Greece at the time when her 
greatest success was achieved. The work con- 
tains in oompaot form information of the cus- 
toms and history of the Greeks not accessible 
to the general student except from numerous 
sources. The author's style is dear and oon- 
else and well adapted to the subject in hand . 

The Life of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 
By Millioent Garrett Faucett. Price, $1.16. 
Boston : Roberto Brothers. 

Is an outline of the principal events of the 
Queen's long life and reign, dwelling more 
particularly on what may be considered the 
formative influences upon her character, and 
in later years referring only to political and 
personal events in so far as they illustrate her 
oareer, and her conception of her political 
functions. It Is, in fact, a concise exposition 
of the political and institutional history ot 
England during the period in question, having 
special reference to the establishment and 
development of constitutional monarchy, of 
which she, in the author's opinion, is the ex- 
ponent. The work is written in a style which 
will commend itself to the general public 

Patriotic Citizenship. By Thomas J. Mor- 
gan, L.L.D. Price, $1 00. Published by the 
American Book Company. 

Is designed as a manual for the public 
schools, to be used in the upper grammar 
grades following a course in United States his- 
tory. Its objeot is to stimulate patriotism, 
and promote good citizenship The author 
has adopted the Socratio system of instruction, 
and has followed the questions whloh he asks 
in relation to our history and system of gov- 
ernmentby a concise and lucid statement of 
his own views together with brief citations 
from a wide range of authorities, ancient and 
- modern, but chiefly American. These quota- 
tions not only oonvey the Information desired, 
but are In themselves models of terse and 
idiomatic English. 

The treatment of the subject is concise and 
devoid of superfluity, and the work deserves 
to be generally adopted as an admirable ex- 
position of the doctrine oi patriotism. 



Coleridge's Principles of Criticism. With 
introduction and notes by Andrew J. George, 
M. A. Boston : D. C. Booth db Co., Publishers. 

This work is a philosophical inquisition into 
the character of Wordsworth, as a poet, on the 
evidence ot his published works, and a posi- 
tive, not a comparative, appreciation of their 
characteristic excellences, deficiencies and de- 
fect?. The critic announo: s and endeavors to 
establish the principles which he holds for the 
foundation of poetry in general, with the 
specification ot these in their appliciatlon to 
the different classes of poetry. The work has 
long been recognized as a classic, and it has 
justly been said of it, that no such analysis of 
the principles of poetry has ever been accom- 
plished by any other critic. 

Outlines of Psychology. By Henry G. 
Williams, A.M. Syracuse, N.Y. : C. W. Bardeen. 

" Outlines of Psychology " is just the book to 
begin " reading up " from. It is not heavy and 
technical, but in a brief, live way the book 
outlines the main features of the scienoe for 
whloh it stands. 

A Brief Descriptive Orography of the 
Empire State for the Use of Schools. By 
C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, N.Y. : C. W. Bardeen, 
Publisher. Price, 76 cents. 

A new idea, but it seems to us an excellent 
one. First, M the world as a whole," may be 
veiy good as a theory, with the child left out of 
the account. Bnt somehow or other the com- 
mon sense of the people believes (and the 
teacher is beginning to argue the same way) 
that the child should first know about his own 
near surroundings. Bro. Bardeen's book com. 
tains not only, the ordinary matter which one 
might expect to find in such a work, but he 
gives us the general topography of the state, 
with a series of relief maps, the geology, cli- 
mate and productions, railway journeys, bird's- 
eye views, approximate distances, and a great 
abundance of illustrations. It must be a book 
of very great value to the teachers of the 
Empire 8tate, and a most excellent guide to 
the progressive teachers of other states. 

A Practical and complete English Gram- 
mar. By J. G.Park. AmeHoan Book Co. 

The new Park English Grammar is certainly 
exhaustive. It begins with «* Write your own 
name, Write the names of five boys," and 
doses with the most intricate complexities of 
analysis and diagraming. It is certainly unique. 
It oontalns the traditional "lists of preposi- 
tions," which will delight the old-time student. 
It has also a many-branched tree scheme, from 
which hang fruitful moods and tenses. There 
can be no doubt that the grammar of our Ian- 
guage is " all there," if any teacher wishes to 
teach it. 

The Plaque nr London. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By Daniel Defoe. New York: 
Maynard, MerriU db Co. 

This last number of the Maynard English 
Classlo Series Is well prepared and splendidly 
annotated. If the Plague in London is a de- 
sirable theme in the presence of the flood of 
excellent taste-forming, soul-elevating English 
literature for our grammar and high school 
pupils, then this edition is an excellent one to 
study from. It contains a life sketch of the 
author and many valuable critical essays 
upon his times and upon his style. 

Evolution of Dodd. 

Walks and Talks abroad. By William 
Hawley Smith. Chicago : Flanagan, Publisher. 

It Is a matter of congratulation for the 
younger teachers that there seems to be a new 
" boom " in the educational world for these 
two books by Wm. Hawley Smith. It Is some 
fifteen years ago since Dodd flashed his bril- 
liancy upon us and spread himself like a veri- 
table educational Trilby over the country. 
Everybody read it, and we all remember how 
we laughed over it and quoted it, every 
teacher to every other. Now a new edition is 
out, and the time is coming when not to know 
Wm. Hawley Smith is not to know Du Maurler 
or Humphrey Ward. Let no teacher dare re- 
main in ignorance for appearanoe' sake to say 
nothing of the fun she will miss if she doesnt 
keep up with this author. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Ten New England Blossom*. By Clarence 
M. Weed. Houghton A Mifflin. 

In these days when nature study and art- 
spirit are traveling hand In hand with teacher 
and ohildren, this wonderful little book of 
nature and beauty will be welcomed. It Is 
dedicated to the author's own little daughter, 
the picture of whom appears as a most be- 
witching frontispiece. Beginning with the 
story of the stamlnate and pistillate willow 
oatklns, the writer, in a style inimitably his 
own, goes on to tell the wonderful pollen 
processes in ten of the most common spring 
b'.ossoms. The book is printed on heavy, 
highly calendared paper, and the photograph 
illustrations are dear and soft, artistic and 
alive with feeling. The cover— a brilliant 
bnttercnp yellow, with silver letters— is at- 
tractive and in keeping with the sweet spirit 
of the book. No teacher can afford to begin 
her spring flower work without this addition 
to her present literature, no matter how full 
it may be, for this book is unique in itself, and 
has a message all its own. 

Andt's Ward; or, The International 
Museum. By James Otis. Philadelphia : Penn 
Publishing Co. 

A peculiarly fascinating narrative of the life 
and experience of "Museum Marvels." The 
private life of the marvels, their experiences 
in the museum business, their amusements 
and personal wrangles form a story full of 
incident and one that possesses that peculiar 
simplicity of style that has won for this author 
such a host of readers. 858 pages. Cloth, $1.25- 

Comrades True; or, Perseverance vs. 
Genius. By Edward S Ellis, A. M. Philadel- 
phia : Penn Publishing Co. 

In following the career of two friends from 
youth to manhood, this popular author weaves 
a narrative of intense interest. One of the 
boys is endowed with brilliant talents, is quick 
and impulsive, but after a few efforts Is easily 
discouraged. The other, possessing only or- 
dinary ability, is resolute and persevering, 
until success is attained. 

The perusal of this story will not only prove 
fascinating, but its teaching will enoourage 
young men to depend for success in life upon 
patience and perseverance in right paths 
rather than upon great natural gifts, real or 
fancied. A good book for school -libraries. 
320 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 

From Jerusalem to Niojba. By Philip 8. 
Moxom. Price $1 JO. Boston : Roberts Brother $. 

Is a concise and popular history of the church 
in the first three centuries. It consists of lec- 
tures originally delivered under the auspices 
of the Lowell Institute in Boston. The gen- 
eral reader will find here in Intelligible form 
mach which he would look for elsewhere in 
vain, save in more voluminous and some- 
times not easily obtainable church hlstoiies. 

Histort of Greece. By Adolf Holm. Vol. 
H. Price $2 50. London and New York: 
Maemillan db Co. 

This volume, translated from the German, 
exhibits the historical progress of the Greek 
people in the fifth century B. C, by means of a 
narrative founded on facts derived from 
Herodotus, Thuoydides, Zenophon and con- 
temporary partisans and later historians. At 
the end of each ohapter there are copious notes 
in whloh reference is made to the passage in 
the classical writer upon whloh the author 
relies. The work when completed will be 
comprised in four volumes. 

Masterpieces of British Literature. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin db Co. 

Contains extracts from the writings of the 
principal authors with portraits, brief bio 
graphical introductions and such foot-notes as 
explain difficult words or passages and occa- 
sionally stimulates to further inquiry. The 
book does not profess to be a comprehensive 
survey of British literature, but such a compil- 
ation from the writings of story-tellers, poets, 



and essayists, as may give an appreciative 
reader a generous draught from the well of 
good English. 

Modern German Literature. By Benja- 
min W. Wells, Ph.D. Price $1.60. Boston: 
Roberto Brother*. 

Is a succinct and comprehensive history of 
the rise and development of literature in 
Germany. The book Is not Intended for the 
learned specialist, nor for him who aspires to 
beoome one, but rather for those to whom, as 
to the great majority of our college students, 
German literature is a pleasant avocation, a 
secondary means of culture. 

Sups of 8FEBCR. By John H. Betchel- 
Philadelphia : Penn Publishing Co. 

The subject is treated in an Interesting way 
by one who is evidently qualified and who 
gives here the results of years of experience 
and observation. It is written in an enter- 
taining and chatty manner, not being merely 
a collection of " Don'ts," but giving also the 
reasons for not doing, enforcing these by an 
abundance of examples, and showing the cor- 
rect as well as the Incorrect forms of expres- 
sion. Cloth, 60 cents. 

Toasts and Forms of Public address. By 
William Pettlnger. Philadelphia: Penn Pub- 
tithing Co. 

The fullest directions are given for making 
speeches, toasts, and responses, all of which 
are illustrated by numerous addresses and 
outlines of addresses for almost every occa- 
sion that may arise. 

The novice will find in this volume just the 
help he needs in his first attempts at public 
speaking, while even the experienced speaker 
can gather from it many suggestions that will 
enable him to acquit himself even more 
acceptably than may have been his custom. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

The Pstchology of Number and its Appli- 
cations to Methods of Teaching Arithme 
tic. By James A. McLellan, LL.D., and John 
Dewey, PhJ>. 

This is one of the most Important volumes 
yet issued by the publishers (2>. Appleton db Co., 
New York) in their International Education 
Series. Some of these chapters were published 
in the Popular Educator and received 
marked attention from the thoughtful educa- 
tors of the country. We are glad to see them 
printed in the Appleton Educational Series. 
There is a great deal of nonsense abroad in 
the teaching of number to little ohildren. 
Theory has run away with good judgment, 
and ohildren have been treated as though 
born intellectual automatons. This volume 
punctures these mince-meat methods; and Dr. 
Harris in a sympathetic way adds the influ- 
ence of his thought to the disoussion by the 
distinguished authors of the chapters. 

The Mottoes and Commentaries of Fried- 
rich Froebel's Mother Plat. 

Mother Cummlngs, and mottoes rendered 
into English verse by Henrietta S. Eliot. 
Pure commentaries translated and accompan- 
ied with an introduction treating of the Phil- 
osophy of Froebel by Susan E. Blow. New 
York : D. Appleton db Co. 

This volume is a new translation of Froebel's 
Mutter und Kose Lieder. In translating the 
rhymes the text has not been so literally fol- 
lowed as to saorifloe the poetic form, and the 
dosing Thoughts of the Mother Play are 
given in prose in the Appendix. Many of 
these translations have been obtained from 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller and the illus- 
trations have been reproduced from the 
edition of Richard Lange, whloh was prepared 
under Froebel's supervision and is not out of 
print. The book is furnished with an Intro- 
duotion that is of great assistance to the 
reader in Interpreting Froebel's philosophy. 

Ttnt Tot's Speaker. By Lizzie J. Book and 
Mrs. E.J. H. Good! ellow. Philadelphia: 7%e 
Penn Publishing Co. 

The book contains a oolleotlon of dialogues 
and recitations suitable for very little people. 
The contents embraces both prose and verse, 
and the pieces, while short, are always bright 



and interesting. The verses are well con- 
structed and can not fall to be a source of 
improvement as well as of enjoyment to the 
little ones for whom they are intended. Toe * 
type is large and clear and the price with 
bDard covers is twenty- five cents; with paper 
covers fifteen cents. 

Why I am a Vegetarian. An Address 
delivered before the Chicago Vegetarian 8ocl- 
ety, Great Northern H itel, March, 1896. By J. 
Howard Moore. Chicago: The Ward Waugh 
Publishing Co. 

This little book is an attempt on the part of 
its author to establish an ethical basis for 
Vegetarianism. It does not concern itself 
with the expediency of the questions nor seeks 
to prove tbat a vegetable diet Is mentally and 
physically beneficent. It rather asks " Is Veg- 
etarianism right? Is it for the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number?" and 
denounces man's selfishness in ignoring such 
questions. The sum and substance of the 
argument is contained in the Golden Rule 
when that rule is applied not only to mankind 
but to every living creature. 

The lecture Is followed by an appendix con- 
taining Interesting facts containing the Vege- 
tarian E sting Club of the University of 
Chicago, and practical advice in the prepara- 
tion of menus. The price of the book is 
twenty five cents. 

Latin Grammar in a Nutshell. G. W 
Lewis, Supt. Public Schools, Lebanon, Ohio, 
Author and Publisher. 

This work presents the Latin declensions 
and conjugations in tabular form. All possi- 
ble case endings of the five declensions are 
printed in parallel columns with model nouns 
arranged in the same order directly beneath 
them. The same method is observed in the 
arrangement of adjectives and demonstra- 
tives. By plaolng the relative pronouns, ad- 
jectives and adverbs in one oolumn and the 
corresponding demonstrations in a parallel 
oolumn the relation existing between co-rela- 
tives Is grasped with a minimum expend, tare 
of time and labor. The opposite side of the 
sheet con tains a complete table of regular and 
the more Important irregular conjugations. 
Presented in this way it is less difficult to 
understand the nature of the irregularities and 
to master them. In studying a language, the 
law of analogy is of the first importance. By 
a tabular arrangement such as this the associ- 
ation of ideas is greatly facilitated and the 
various relations of a synthetic language more 
readily understood. 

A Standard Work. — Webster's Interna- 
tional Dictionary, it cannot have missed 
the observation of the reader and student that 
there has sprung up, during the last few yean, 
an absorbing desire upon the part of publish- 
ers of many of the leading dictionaries to see 
how many newly-Invented words they can 
get between the covers of their works. They 
gather up the slang phrase of the street 
corner, or use some " cute " remark of a stage 
celebrity, and it finds way Into what are 
claimed to be standard books of authority, 
although the word itself may never have been 
heard of before, and has no definite meaning- 
being merely a jumble of letters. 

When one wants a work prepared with care, 
by men of acknowledged ability, that is rec- 
ommended for its practical, useful knowledge, 
and whose claim to merit is not based on the 
ground that it contains a few more meaning- 
less words than seme other, he buys a Webster 
Dictionary. As the Holy Book is the religious 
guide and oounselor of the civilized world, so 
Webster's Dictionary is the guide and never- 
failing oounselor of the student and the man 
of letters as well as the edncational world. 
Other works may contain more words; may 
be more profusely illustrated, and have 
brighter colors used in the printing; but Noah 
Webster, like George Washington, is first in 
the hearts of his oountrymen as an educational 
guide and source of useful knowledge. There 
is more kernel and less shell and husk In 
Webstev than in any other dictionary pub- 
lished. It is the standard— the compass used 
alike by the orator, the statesman, the student, 
the minister, writer, and the mass of mankind. 
It completely fills the bill — meets every 
requirement. 
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BOOKS 



The watchword of every progressive teacher is IMPROVEMENT. 
Such an aim means increased culture capability— and greater salary. 
No better aid to growth than books — good books. Such a list follows: 



POPULAR HANDBOOKS 

Cloth, beautifully bound, each volume 50 eente. 

LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. A 
most Intelligent and thoroughly literary 
work, and at the same time one of the most 
practical helps In the conduct of Business 
and Social Correspondence. 

ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Contains 
all the points essential to good behavior in 
social life, and Is equally applicable to all 
grades of society. One of the best books on 
the subject. 

QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A clever combination of pithy 
quotations, selected from a great variety of sources, alphabet!, 
cally arranged by subject. Contains all the familiar and popular 
quotations in current use, together with many rare bits of prose 
and verse. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. This volume treats In a 
brief, interesting and chatty manner of the faults that are most 
common in everyday speech. It is not simply a collection of 
" don'ts," but it gives the reason for not doing. There is scarcely 
anyone whose conversation and writing will not be Improved by 
its perusal. 

HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. Con- 
tains over five thousand carefolly selected words of difficult pro- 
nunciation, alphabetically arranged, with their pronunciation 
clearly indicated. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. This complete and 
practical work will meet the wants of the busy merchant or 
lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman or teacher, and the wide-awake 
boy or girl at school. 



TOASTS AND FORMS OF PUBLIC ADDRESS. By 

Pittenger. Many men dread being called upon to respond to a 
toast or make a short address. After reading this volume any 
one will be fully equipped for such an undertaking and can feel 
confident of acquitting himself creditably. 

THE DEBATER'S TREASURY. By William Pittenger. In addi- 
tion to other valuable information, this book gives a list of over 
two hundred questions for debate, with a half dozen outlines for 
argument on each subject, on both affirmative and negative. 

PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyoe. This author is everywhere 
recognized as authority upon Punctuation. A most practical, 
concise, comprehensive, and interesting book on the subject. 

ORATORY. By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. A new edition. A mas- 
terly oration by America's greatest orator. Contains also M The 
White Sunlight of Potent Words," by Rev. John S. Macintosh, 
D.D., and " The Place of the Imagination in the Art of Oratory," 
by Rev. J. F. Behrends, D.D. 

THE ART OF CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahafly. Of all the 
accomplishments prized in modern society, that of being agree- 
able in conversation holds the first place. This is a thoroughly 
practical work on this most important subject. 

READING AS A FINE ART. By Ernest Legouve. This excellent 
work Is everywhere recognised as authority upon the subject of 
public reading, and is therefore Invaluable to every public 
reader and speaker. 

PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Holllster. This complete and 
attractive volume contains a splendid collection of games for all 
kinds of amusement, entertainment, and instruction. Every 
game is dearly described, and sure to prove successful. 




POCKET TRANSLATIONS 

These Translations have been rrepared with 
great care. They follow the original text liter, 
erally, thus forming a valuable help to the stu- 
dent in his early efforts to master the difficulties 
whioh beset him. There are pleasing sketches of 
each author furnished by an accomplished 
writer, which appear in the form of an Introduc- 
tion to each of the volumes. These give an in- 
sight into their lives and the circumstances 
attending the appearance of their works, and 
will awaken fresh Interest in both the text and 
the authors. The books are in a convenient form, 
being exceptionally handy for the pocket. They are printed from 
clear type, on good paper, and are attractively and durably bound. 

Each volume, 50 cents. 

OJBSAR'S GALLIC WAR. Six Books. 

CICERO'S SELECT ORATIONS. 

VIRGIL'S ^NEID. Six Books. 

HORACE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

XSNOPHON'S ANABASIS. Five Books. 

TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOKS 

PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. By J. W. Shoemaker, A. M. This work 
is the outgrowth of actual class-room experience, and is a practi- 
cal, common-sense treatment of the whole subject. It is the best 
and most popular text-book extant. Cloth, $1.25. 

ADVANCED ELOCUTION. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. (In press.) 
A work representing the most advanced thought upon the subject 
of Elocution. The departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture 
and Physical Training are exceptionally full, dear, and concise) 
while the selections for practice are drawn from the best that 
literature affords. Cloth, $1.25. 

DELSARTEAN PANTOMIMES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. A com- 
bination of music, recital, and aesthetic action, arranged in a 
manner to produce a harmonious effect, both to the eye and ear. 
Contains fourteen beautiful full-page illustrations. Cloth, $1 50. 

EXTEMPORE SPEECH. By Wm. Pettenger. This volume appeals 
to all who have plans to present and opinions to express upon our- 
rent questions and who desire so to marshall their thoughts and 
words as to carry conviction to the minds of their hearers. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

THE STORY OP ILIAD. By Dr. Edward 

Brooks, A. M. A narrative in simple 
prose of the leading incidents of one of 
the greatest literary works of the world, 
the Iliad of Homer. Not only interesting 
but exceedingly profitable reading, valu- 
able alike to young or old. Cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.85. 

THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. By Dr. 

Edward Brooks, A. M. A companion vol- 
ume to The Story of Iliad, written in the 
author's characteristic, simple, graceful, 
and interesting style. Very enjoyable as 

well as valuable reading, especially to students, either primary 

or advanced. Cloth, illustrated, $1^5. 



Sold by the best Booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of price. 
Full descriptive catalogue sent with every order or for the asking. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

1020 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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(The Editor would be pleased to receive 
contributions for this department.) 



Problems. 



Card I. 

1. What is the cost of 10 bu. of potatoes 
at 75 cents a bushel, and 24 qts. of oil at 
12 J cents a quart? 

2. What will 4250 ft. of lumber cost at 
$18 } per M? 

3. How many dozen eggs, worth 18 
cents a dozen, must be given in exchange 
for 16 yards of cloth at 75 cents a yard, and 
16 lb. of floor at 5 J cents a pound? 

4. How many yards in three pieces of 
broadcloth which measure 42} yd.. 38 J yd., 
and 56 J yd.? 

5. How long will it take 24 men to do 
what 8 men can do in 6} days? 

Card II. 

1. Ten men can do a certain piece of 
work in 8 days. If at the end of four days 
after they begin the work, 3 of them leave, 
how long will it take the remainder to 
finish it? 

2. If the expense of burning a gas jet is 
} cent an hour, what will be the expense of 
burning 6 jets 3 hours a day during the 
month of March? 

3. The peso of Cuba is worth $.926 of 
United States money. How many pesos 
can be bought for $27}. 

4. Allowing the Mexican dollar to be 
worth $.669 of United States money, how 
much of United States money is equal to 
$500 of Mexican money ? 

2. How much butter at $£ a pound will 
pay for 20} yd. of cloth at 62} cents a yard? 

Card III. 

1. If it takes each morning 5 spoonsful 
of cocoa for a family, and each spoonful 
weighs \ oz., how long will 4 pounds last? 
How much will it cost the family a year 
for cocoa worth 45 cents a pound? 

2. A farmer sold 300 bu. wheat at 87} 
cents a bushel, and took in exchange flour 
at $4.50 a barrel. How many barrels and 
pounds did he get? 

3. If 800 lb. of plaster costs $9.40, what 
will 6$ Tcost? 

4. A lumber merchant sold 43,500 lath 
at 25 cents a hundred, and 4750 ft. boards 
at $18.(0 per M. What did he get? 

5. A house valued at $8500 was Insured 
for } of its value. How much was paid 
for insurance at 2\% of amount of policy? 

Card IV. 

1-. A coal merchant sent to me four 
loads of coal weighing as follows : 2180 lb , 
4380 lb.. 2265 lb., 1974 lb. What must I 
pay for it all at $7.25 a ton? 



2. What is the value of a gold bracelet 
weighing 4 oz. 8 pwt. at 90 cents a pwt. ? 

3. A four-ounce bottle will hold what 
part of a quart? 

4. At 87} cents an ounce, what will 6 lb. 
12 pwt. of silver cost? 

5. A grocer put 9 bbl. of flour into bags 
containing 40 lb. each. How many bags 
did he All? 

Card V. 

1. A man going to England exchanged 
18 five-dollar gold pieces for sovereigns. 
How many did he get, and how many shil- 
lings over? 

2. A farm containing 423 A. 80 sq. rd. 
has 95 A. 100 sq. rd. of cleared land. How 
much is the woodland worth at $50 an 
acre? 

3. A garrison of 2400 men must have 
how many tons of provisions to last 4 
months, if each man is allowed 15 ounces a 
day? 

4. What will it cost to fence a lot of 
land 18} rods square at 8 cents a foot? 

5. A lot of land measuring 480.42 feet 
long and 48.50 ft. wide is worth how much 
at the rate of $400 an acre? 

Card VI. 

1. A piece of land containing $ of an 
acre measures on one side 240 ft. What is 
the length of the other side? 

2. What is the width of the widest car- 
peting that will exactly fit, lengthwise or 
width wise, a hall 64 by 48 ft.? 

3. How many acres in a road 1} mi. 
long and 50 ft. wide? 

4. If a man can perform a certain piece 
of work in 86} days, what part of it can he 
do in 5} days? 

5. What is the cost of painting the 
walls and ceiling of a hall 48 ft. 4 in. by 12 
ft., at $.025 a square yard, no allowance 
for openings? At 87 cents a yard, what 
will it cost to carpet the hall, the carpet 
being 40 in. wide? 

Card VII. 

1. How many cords in a load of wood 
9 ft. 4 in. long, 4 ft. wide, and 4 ft. 6 in. 
high? Cost at 4.75 per cord? 

2. How many gallons of water can a 
cistern contain that is 4 ft long, 4 ft. wide, 
4 J ft. deep? If a cubic foot weighs 1000 
ounces, what will be the weight of water 
that the cistern will hold? 

8. } of an ox which weighed 1300 lb. 
was sold to one man, } of the remainder to 
another man. What is the value of the 
part unsold at 9| cents a pound? 

4. If the average dally circulation of a 
newspaper is 409,680 copies, how many 
copies are sold in a year, and what is 
received for them at 4 cents a copy? 

5. A circular piece of land 10 rd. in 
diameter contains how many square rods? 
How many acres? 

Card VIII. 

1. A certain kind of brass consists of 
two parts by weight of copper and one 
part of zinc. How much copper will it 
take to make two tons of this kind of 
brass? 



2. How many cubic feet of earth wuro 
removed to make a well 80 ft. deep and 16 
ft. in diameter ? 

3. If 48 tons of coal cost #415.20, what 
will 8} tons cost at the same price? What 
will 14 tons 500 lb. cost? 

4. If a coal dealer bought 1333 tons of 
coal at $8.75 per long ton, and sold it at 
$7.25 per short ton. Reckoning 12} cents 
per long ton for freight, etc., what was the 
profit on the cargo? 

5. I pay $400 a year for a house, aud 
wish to sub-let it for 3 months at the same 
rate. What rent shall I charge? 

Card IX. 

1. A man's salary is $1800 a year, and 
income from other sources is $490 a year. 
His expenses are on an average $3.80 a day. 
What does he save in a year? 

2. Cost of 8 lb. 5 oz. of steak at 24 
cents a pound. 

3. How many bushels of oats will 8 
horses eat in ten weeks, if each horse eats 
12 quarts a day? 

4. With oats at 64 cents a bushel, and 
hay at $24 a ton, how much will it cost to 
keep 8 horses through the winter months, 
if each horse eats 10} qt. of oats and 18} 
lb. of hay daily? 

5. A merchant bought 9 J quintals (cwt. ) 
of dry fish at $6.54 a quintal, and sold it a* 
8} cents a pound. What was the profit? 

Card X. 

1. In most States a bushel of corn 
weighs 56 lb. and a bushel of wheat 60 lb. 
How many bushels of wheat will weigh as 
much as 448 bu. of corn? 

2. Lime in slaking absorbs 2} times its 
weight in water. How much will 2 casks 
of lime (240 lb.) weigh after being slaked? 

3. You sell your teacher to-day 48} yds. 
cloth at 16} cents a yard, 1 pair shoes $4.50, 
and } yd. silk at $4 a yard. Make out bill 
in proper form. 

4. A clerk's salary of $90 a month was 
increased 25 %. What was he paid a year 
after the increase? 

5. If he saved 33J%, how much will he 
save in 8 years? 

Card XI. 

1. Bought 540 acres of land at $50 an 
acre, and paid for it flour at $7.50 a barrel. 
How many barrels did I give? 

9. If the government were to pay off the 
national debt during two years how much 
must be paid a day on an average? The 
debt in 1891 was $1,610,620,103. 

3. A man deposited in the bank $1840, 
and drew out by check the following 
amounts: $26.48, $134.18, $227,(9, $0.94, 
$34.96, $87.45, $50. How much is left in 
the bank? 

4. A merchant deposits in the bank 
April 1, $618.20, and on April 20 he deposits 
$217.40 more. He takes out at various 
times $723.60. What remains on deposit 
April 30? 

5. On the first of January I had in the 
bank $346.20. On the 15th of January I 
put in $127.42. On the 31st of January I 
had in the bank $217.44. How much had 
I drawn out during the month? 
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NOTES. 



— The Academy says that the trustees of John* 
Hopkins University, of Baltimore, Md , have 
invl.ed Professor Sir Archibald Oelkle to he 
first lecturer on " Geology " on the Williams 
foundation 

—Chicago has purchased one hundred type- 
writing machines for the sohools. 

—"Two Ocean Pass," in the Bocky Moun- 
tains, is so called because there is a marshy 
lake in it from which flow two streams.— one 
into the Pacific, the other into the Missouri, 
and through the Gulf of Mexico into the Atlan- 
tic. This pass is Just south of Yellowstone 
Park. 

— The citizens of St. Igoao, Mich,, have de- 
cided to honor the last resting place of Father 
Marquette with a monument befitting the 
courage and enterprise of the explorer and 
missionary who in 1670 established his Jesuit 
college, military station, and missionary head- 
quarters there. 

—Our present commerce with the Central 
and South American Republics is as nothing 
to what it will be twenty-five years hence, 
when a knowledge of the Spanish language 
will be absolutely essential to all young men 
engaged in the counting houses of the firms 
engaged in business with that part of the 
globe. Let parents and pedagogues, therefore, 
put into the boys' heads a practical knowledge 
of Spanish, which they will find it not difficult 
to build upon a tolerably fair foundation of 
Latin.— PhUaddpM i Bee. rd. 

— The Loikrop PnUiehing Company has in 
press "The Sto y of George Washington," by 
E. S. Brooks. 



EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION OP AMERICA. 

During the session of the N. E. A., at Denver, 
the representatives of twenty-two educational 
Journals held several very pleasant meetings 
which resulted in the preliminary organiza- 
tion of the Educational Press Association of 
America. 

The purpose of this organization is to de- 
velop fraternal feeling, mutual benefit and 
united strength in advancing educational sen- 
timent along lines upon which there is com 
mon agreement. 

The advantages of the organization were 
apparent at each successive meeting, and* at 
the final meeting, every educational paper 
represented was committed to this organiza- 
tion and was conditionally accepted as a char- 
ter member of the Association. 

The permanent organization is to be effected 
in February next and educational journals 
desiring to Join the Association are cordially 
invited to address the officers of the temporary 
organization: A. E. Winship, Boston, Presi- 
dent; William G. Smith, Minneapolis, Secre- 
tary; George P. Brown, Bloomlngton, Treas- 
urer. 

CHAJtTBB KBMHRBS. 

Paptr Pottoffict. 

American Teacher Boston, Mass. 

American School Board Jour. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal . Denver, Colo. 
Educational Beview . New York, H.T. 

Education Boston Mass. 

Iowa Normal Monthly . Dubnqne, Iowa. 



Michigan Moderator 



Lansing, Mich. 



New Eng. Jonr. of Eduoatlon Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Jonr. of Education Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly . Columbus, Ohio 
Primary Education . Boston, Mass. 

Popular Educator . . . Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal. . Bloomlngton, 111 

Pennsylvania School Jour. Lancaster, Pa. 
8chool Review .... Hamilton, N. T. 
Sohool Bulletin . . • . . Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Eduoatlon . Minneapolis, Minn. 



Texas Sohool Journal . 
Western School Journal 



Dallas, Tex. 
Topeka, Kan. 



* * TEACH ERS' AGENCIES. # $> 



Eastern Teachers' Agency, 



Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 



Opposite 



of " Popular Educator." 

CIO Bi?om£iold 



Ito^^fc, Boaton. 



THE FISK TEACHERS' AGENCIES. 



EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

/oo PAGE AGENCY MANUAL SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 32 Church Street. Toronto. Can. 

70 Fifth Avenue, Now York CUy,N.Y. -- " - ' " ■•'"• — ' 

80s Twelfth Street, Washington. D. C. 
SSS Wafash Avenue, Chicago, III. 



33 Lauren oireei, loronto, Lan. 

4*0 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Olymiia, Washington. 

ix\ S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Col. 



THE TEACHERS' GO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E, 



has filled 2102 position!. Register now. Manual free. 

F. B. SPAULDIXe, ] 



THE ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

49- Largest baldness of any Ajpnoy In the West last year. Established 1SS7. 

O. J. ALBERT & B. F. CLABK. Managers. 
Agent for Northwest, C. P. SOGERS, Manhalltown, Iowa. ^^^ 



„_ ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. We are getting calls for such teachers at aD 
seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who are seeking positions or promotion. 
Send stamp for Application Form. h. P. FBIHCH, Manager, M Stats St., Albany, H. Y. 



BCXRXmJIff 



Seas for 

Bulletin. 



■STABLISHID 

ISM. J 100 FDTH AVMKinB, HEW YORK. 

American and Foreign Professors, Teachers and Musicians of both sexes for Universities. 
Colleges, Sohools and Families. Circulars of choice sohools carefully reoomended to parents. 
8elllng and renting of school property. 



THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS' AGENCY. 



Board of Education and Em-( Address 

ployers informed about available { C B. BUGGLES A CO., 
Teaobers Free of Charge. ( m tim St., bom c. ciae****!, o. 



Teachers seeking positions 
(with stamp) for lniorma* 



fTeachc 
•PPly (wit 
tlon blank 



THE COLORADO TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Strives to please both teachers and directors. Evidence.—" We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our teachers."~ 
Secy. Diajl, No. — County Colo. " I am sincerely grateful to you for placing me here." — Tbachbr, 7th grade. 

•• Miss C. Is ail that we expected."— Supt. Oitt Schools, County, Colo. 

FRED DICK, Mgr., Klttredge Block, Denver, O0I0. 




BEACON TEACHERS' AGENCY. 

of the positions filled by us last year were direct applications from Superin- 
tendents and School Boards. 

P. I. MERRILL, Manager, 120 Tromont Street, Boston. 



KINDERGARTEN *^T{ 

8END FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 



J. w. 



SCHKRMERHORN & CO., 
a Kaat 14th Street, 



New Yobk. 
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(The Editor would be pleased to receive 
contributions for this department.) 



Problems. 



Card I. 

1. In December the following deposits 
were made: $160.17, $280, $620.40, $46.30, 
$369.15, and daring the same month the 
following amounts were withdrawn : $3.08, 
$25, $6.80, $6.72, $1.16, $6, $45.88, $7.23, 
$4.68, $1, $5, $20, $2.75, $4, $24.60, 
$1484.78. How did the account stand at 
the end of the month? 

2. In 12i lb. how many ounces? In 3] 
pounds? 

3. How many yards in 18$ rd.? 

4. How many feet are there In 14} rd.? 

5. What will 18} gal. of oil cost at 12} 
cents a gallon? 

6. What will 13} pk. of peanuts cost at 
6} cents a quart? 

7. In 1} rods how many feet? 

Card II. 

1. How many half-pint tumblersful of 
milk in a gallon? 

2. At $1} a yard, how much shall I pay 
for 8} yd. of cloth? 

3. I have from the milkman three pints 
of milk daily. At 6 cents a quart, what 
will be my milk bill for the month of May? 
What will it be for the three winter 
months? 

4. What is a bushel of potatoes worth 
at the rate of 5 cents a quart? 

5. I can buy half a peck of apples for 
15 cents. At that rate, what should I pay 
for3bu.? 

Card III. 

1. From a cask of oil containing 135 
gal., 115 gal. were used. What Is the re- 
mainder worth at 18 cents a gallon? 

2. A man bought 72 gal. of molasses at 
42 cents a gallon. He sold } of it at 48 
cents a gallon, J of it at 40 cents a gallon, 
and the rest at 43 cents a gallon. Did he 
make or lose, and how much? 

3. If it takes 4.5 yd. to make an over- 



coat, how many overcoats can be made 
from 850 yds. ? 

4. I bought 16.8 tons of coal @ 6.50 a 
ton, and paid for it in apples at 60 cents a 
bushel. How many bushels of apples did 
I give? 

5. I give 132 doz. eggs, worth 80 cents 
a dozen, in part payment for 54 cords of 
wood at $4.80 a cord. How much remains 
to be paid? 

6. If it takes 18} yds. of silk to make a 
dress, how many yards will it take to make 
eight dresses? What will cloth enough to 
make two dresses cost at $1.85 a yard? 

Card IV. 

1. A man can do a piece of work in 8 
days, working 10 hours a day. How many 
days will it take him if he works 12 hours 
a day? 

2. 6 men can build a wall in just 3 
weeks. How many days will it take them 
if 2 men arc added to their number? 

3. If 24 men can make a road in 180 
days, how many days would it take 60 men? 
80 men? 110 men? 

4. If 12} lbs. of butter costs 60 cents, 
what will 8} lbs. costs? 

5. What will 3.4 T. of coal cost at 50 
cents per c wt. ? 

Card V. 

1. If I pay $5 for 2.5 yd. of cloth, what 
must I pay for .75 yd. of the same kind? 

2. } of my farm is worth $2400. What 
is J of the rest of it worth? 

3. A tailor makes a suit of clothes for 
$40. If the cloth for the suit cost $18, 
what is allowed for labor? 

4. A man contracts to build a sewer for 
$3.50 a foot. The sewer pipe cost $1.25 a 
foot. What does he allow for labor and 
profit on 1 rd.? On 1 mile? 

5. If there are 450 pound packages of 
nails in a box, what will be the freight on 
12 boxes at 18 cents per cwt.? What will 
the nails sell for at 7} cents a pound? 

Card VI. 

1. If a man smokes 4 cigars a day, and 
they cost at the rate of 3 for a quarter of 
a dollar, what will his cigars for January 
cost? What for the entire year? 

2. John earns $4 80 in a week. How 
much can he earn in 4 weeks and 4 days? 
How many days will It take him to earn 
$16.80? 



8. How many paces each 2} ft. long will 
it take to walk 40 rods? 

4. Bought 80 esgs at 30 cents a dozen. 

5. Sold them at 38 cents a dozen. Gain? 

. Card VII. 

1. Mr. Jones's salary Is $450 a month. 
How many years will it take him to earn 
$6000? If he saves } of his salary, how 
long will it take him to save enough to buy 
a house worth $2500, and furniture worth 
$800? 

2. How many paces each 2} ft. in length 
will one have to make to walk } mile? 

3. The circumference of a wheel is 20 
ft. How many times must It revolve in 
going 400 ft. ? 4000 ft. ? } of a mile? 

4. A tub of butter weighing 36 lb. 4 oz. 
lasted a family from May 2 to August 4. 
How many ounces a day on the average did 
they use? 

5. A newsboy bought 4 doz. papers 
every day, paying 1} cents apiece for them. 
He sold them at 2 cents apiece. How much 
did he make between June 4 and Seot 12? 

Card VIII. 

1. A man earns $2.75 every week-day, 
and his expenses are $8.50 a week. How 
many weeks will it take him to save $50? 

2. If the 1st day of June is Thursday, 
what day of the week is the following 4th 
of July? 

3. What is the difference between 6 
dozen dozen and half a dozen dozen? 

4. A workman receives $12.25 for 4} 
days work, working 8 hours a day. How 
much an hour did he receive? 

5. If I own half interest in a store and 
sell } of my share for $980, what is the 
entire store worth? 

Card IX. 

1. How many years and months since 
the Declaration of Independence was 
signed? 

2. How many times has the sun risen 
since last New Year's Day? 

3. A man worked from the 1st of May 
to the 1st of October, inclusive, at $3.50 
for every week-day. There were in that 
time 21 Sundays. How much did he earn? 

4. A tub of butter weighed 50 lb. 3 oz., 
the tub alone weighing 4 lb. 3 oz. What 
was the butter worth at 82 cents a pound? 

5. I buy books at $5.04 a gross, and sell 
them at 5 cents apiece. What is the profit 
on 100 books? 



Vitalized Phosphites 



Is not a medicine, but an essential food for the nourishment of the tired brain and 
s nervous system. It is extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, according to 

Prof. Percy's Formula. Vitalized Phosphites is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians, because it seldom fails to restore strength and vigor to the neiT0U8, 
weak, over-worked, or brain-wearied. It retards old age. It contains no 
morphine or injurious drug. 

Formula on each label. Send for descriptive pamphlet — free. 
Prepared only by F. CROSBY CO., 56 West *5th St., New York. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by mail ($1.00.) None genuine without signature 

Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure. mj • 

The best remedy known for colds in the head and sore throat. By mail, price, 50 cents. 
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TEACHERS 



PPPP to 

1 ■V*-*"-* catalogue and sample Be 
ward Cards free. Imported 

mbossed Cards 6tx8|1nohe*, cut out, 5c each; 
imported embossed 6x8. 4c each; handsome 
Cards 51x71, so each; Oil Chromos 6|x7i, He 
t-son; eoibossed Cards 41x6. lto each; &kx51, 
lo eaoh; Card* 8x41, 5c pkg. of 10; Booklets 8c 
to 75c; prettiest goods in the market for the 
price; $1 90 worth for each $1.00; postpaid. 

JtSt" Mention this paper. 

JOHN WILCOX, Mllford, N. Y. 



C-L.S.C.^^^*^^^C-L.S.C. 



:: CHAUTAUQUA ii 

] \ RBADINO CIRCLE J \ 

l i THE AMERICAN YEAR ( > 

( | ▲ systematic course in American politics, ( \ 
t . industry and literature, lliustratlujr the . 

< > Dennpseirt of National Life, , , 

• Why not supplement your desultory read- t i 

^ lng by a well-defined oourse for the coming ' ' 

( \ winter. Chautauqua offers a comprehensive ( ) 
, plan. i 

{ ' Joan H. Vincent, Dept. 55 Buffalo, H. Y. < 

1 ;.l.s.c ^♦^•^^•C.L.S.C. 



J* 3 



^CA\ 



MUSIC SYSTEM 



The only System combining lung 
care of throat, proper enunciation, and 
with the study of music. 



The only System Indorsed by 

Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of . 
Charles ft. Adams, of Boston, 8upt I 



in. Aiuuup, 

Caswoil of firookii , ^^ 

System wb^hXugottesi oat of the 

1 placed muslo within range and easy grasp 



only 



development, 
roice culture, 



Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Pa., Carl Zerrahn. 
r „ Brooks, PbJL. Prof, 
of other progressive ec- 
ho hare heretofore 
method. 



ores of small 

12 of the lo _ 

system, normals of 1 4 states are already teaching it 

Uaprecsdccrted results wherever Intro duc ed. 



KINO, RICHARDSON A CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mess. 



♦ ♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦•»♦)•♦♦♦♦ 

MUSIC COUPON. 



Of OHK HOfJsl you can learn to accom- 
pany on the Pisuso or OrgM by using 



Comprehensive Chord Method, 

a complete system of thorough Bass, giving 
the chords for all Major and Minor Keys. 
NO TEACHER NECESSARY. 



ever put on 
10 or Organ 
it. 

accompany 
a any other 
e thorough 
tinners. 
aUstre and 
harmony. 
t by Special 
(he readers 
Ipt of Mew 



musical ciim>E PVBUsHnr« co. 



NOTES. 




BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

oihciitwatt_o..u.bTa._ ; 

Best Copper and Tin School and Church 
9EL aeSV^slasVr^^lssP HI " S ' 




— The Centwy Company will publish shortly 
In book form B. 8. Brooks' '* A Boy of the First 
Empire," which has been running in the St. 
Nicholas- 

— The American Publishing Co., cf Hartford, 
Conn , will make an exhibit in the negro build- 
ing at the Atlanta Exposition, of books written 
by negroes, ine'.ndlng Frederick Douglass, Hon . 
John Heroell Langs ton, ex-Representative In 
Congress, Col. Wilson, and others. 

—The Bundag School Timet is publishing a 
series of articles giving a general review of 
Greek manuscripts from the earliest times, by 
Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Ireland. The article appearing In the issue of 
August 10 continues an account of Greek man- 
uscripts before the time of Christ. 

— JUaemUkm <e Co n announce the publication 
of a new quarterly review to be entirely 
devoted to history, and called the American 
Historical Review. It was founded by a confer- 
ence representing some thirty universities and 
many eminent historical scholars; and J. 
Franklin Jameson, professor In Brown Uni- 
versity, Is to be the editor-in-chief. 

— The prediction made by educational pa- 
pers that " The Century book for Young Amer- 
icans,*' by Elbridge S. Brooks, would be widely 
used in the schools for supplementary reading 
has been abundantly fulfilled. The book has 
been adopted for this purpose by the boards 
of education in Chicago, Cleveland, Pough- 
keepsle, and Bridgeport, among others. It Is 
also In use among many of the leading private 
schools of the oountry, such as the Lawrence- 
vllle, N. J., School; the Canaan, Conn , Acad- 
emy ; the Otis Military Institute, of Cincinnati, 
O.; the Homestead School, of Greenwich, 
Conn., and the Bradford, Vs., Academy. The 
book has been one of the most successful 
juveniles of the year. 

— Messrs. Bomrg HoU <t 0v. will Issue In a few 
days a M German Header" by Prof. Charles 
Harris of Adalbert! who especially empha- 
sises the fact that he has endeavored to make 
the selections at the same time very easy and 
continuous and interesting. It is designed 
that the pupil shall take longer rather than 
more difficult passages as he progresses. 
Special pains have been bestowed on the 
vocabulary. 

—The Nickel Plate Boad is the Low Bate, 
Best Service, Short Line, between Buffalo and 
Chicago. 



GEOGRAPHICAL READING. 

Educational Publishing Co.: 

We find your library exceedingly helpful as 
supplementary work. My fifth grade got more 
of the life of the Chinese In two weeks from 
Miss Pratt's book on that country than they 
would ordinarily get In two years. The pupils 
enjoy the books very much. 

J. E. Nidat, Prsa. 
Omecara School, Houston, f\#. 

"Introduction to Leaves from Nature's Story. 
Book" by Mrs. Kelly is before me. Accept 
thanks for the same. In this work Mrs Kelly 
has shown herself an apt writer In preparing 
books both instructive and pleasing to the 
little ones. 

J. Edwisj Masses, 
PH». of Acadmmy, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

1 acknowledge the receipt of a copy of 
•• Stories of England ", which will undoubtedly 
prove a valuable book as a supplementary 
reader. 

A. f. Lasts, 
8upt. of Schools, Chicago, ZU. 

—There Is no change of oars of any class 
between New York and Chicago via West Shore 
and Nickel Plate Eoads. 



I Gave Up 

Hoping I would ever be better, I had suffered 
so muoh and so long from sour stomach and 
kidney troubles, and other ailments. I hap- 
pened to read about Hood's Sarsaparilla and 
thought I would try it. It proved a good 
trial. It was the means of saving my life, 
After taking two bottles I was a cured man. 
and after taking four bottles I was strong 
and muscular again, l gained 14 pounds. 
I gladly recommend 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

to all who long for health and strength.** 
Nicholas Schibhsse, Summerdale, 111. 

HfwiH'a Dilla are tasteless, mild, effec- 
nOOa 8 Kills ttT# . AH druggist Sfio. 



ImDTOve Your Yon can successfully study at 
m-ll?*Z*? yonrhome,nnderoiirdlreet{on. 
Spare Tine. • freehand aadMecbenlcel Draw- 
' ~ ipeeUve, Lettering and lUfeeinatte. Send 
r£atun?Fasx. ri'scosassPOisBses 

Pt, Mrilftielslria, Fa. Bsx 1SS4 



log, Perspective, 
ISSTrrUTl, rail 



The Erfltnr of Ink Drops is an expert penman. 
I HI CUIIOI He will write your name on cards in 
six or more styles as a premium to his art paper, fO 

WANTED AGENTS. 

We need several first class 
agents for our School Libra- 
ries, in the states of Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and West Virginia. 

Any teacher sending us 
names of five experienced 
agents will receive copy of one 
of our latest books free. 

For terms and territory ad- 
dress 

JOS- SMITH, 

18 Fifth in, lei Tort 

8CH00L LIBRARIES 

Thirty Volumes $10.00 

Bead Her Circular 

EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 

60 Bromflald St., Boston. 

6S Fifth Av., N. T. 211 Waba*h Av., Chicago. 
800 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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26 ORDERS FROM 

ONE EXHIBITION. 

Large orders readily obtained in school*, 
shops, factories and at institutes. Sells 
qaickly in offices, stores and from honse to 
house. " I recommend our pupils to make 
It a constant companion." A. B. Sheldon, 
President of State Normal School. Oswego, 
N. Y. Commends itself at once to every 
person of intelligence. We must have 
agents, and we make you an offer that von 
are sure to accept. Teacher or pupil, this is 
for you in your School, district or township. 
It will pay you to drop us a postal for full 
particulars without delay. 

E. E. MILES, Publisher, 
South Lancaster, Mass. 



Williams & Rogers' 




TEXT-BOOKS 
Are great labor-savers and result producers. Three 
editions. Adapted to schools of al I grades. 

•PCOIMBN PAOES AND OATALOtUI PRIITOTIAONIM. 

Williams A Rogers, Rochester, n.y., Chicago. 



REWARD & GIFT CARDS 

Thousand* New Pretty 
Flowers. Fruit*. 8cenea, 
Scrolls. Easels, Panels. Vi 
Juveniles, Landscape, JEa 



i J^ussAds^New < Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 



. Ihields, 

ilps. Birds. Animals, 

arine ana water 8oenes,eto. 



Views, Crescents, 
,8nir- ™ J - - 



Prioes for 13 cards; sise 8x4* inches 8c: 8Hx5H la d 
4)4x6 80c; 5Hx7H 80c: 7x9 Moj 9x11 76c All are 
Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 

Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 

Price List of School Supplies, Bmbos* 
Mounted, Silk-Fringed. Chromo Howard 



ringed 
ITeael 



bossed. Frosted, 
rardOift ~ " 



Cards, 



Reading. Merit, __ 
Cards, School Aidi_, 
All postpaid by mail 



'edit. Perfect, On Time and Honor 
s. Reports, Diplomas, Etc.. Free. 
liL Postage stamps taken. Address, 

A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 



LITERARY NOTES 



RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES : TWICE-TOLD 

Talks. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin A Co. 

The first of these numbers contains in full 
this great eollection.of Hawthorne's, and is 
accompanied only by an introduction by Mr. 
Lathrop. 

In the second number are bound together a 
biographical sketch of the author himself to 
the readers of the Breakfast Table, a preface 
to the Riverside edition, The Autocrat's Auto- 
biography, and finally The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table Itself, making a valuable col- 
lection of autocrat literature for the lovers of 
the genial author, to hold in a compact 
volume. 

The merits of this famous series are too well 
known to need notice here. 



—•Twenty-five Letters on English Authors," 
by Mary Fisher, will scon be published by 
8. C. Origgt & Co. The work treats of those 
eminent writers who for more than five 
hundred years have most influenced the 
thought of the world . Th e author attempts to 
make the reader acquainted not only with the 
character of their works, but, what is of 
greater interest, with them as men — what 
they felt and believed, their way of looking at 
life, and their experiences. 



—When yon think of the Nickel Plate Road 
it brings to mind that delicious meal you had 
in the Dining Car, and the fine service and 
Low Hates and you wonder why people will 
travel any other way. 



Best Little Purgative 

I ever used," writes one lady, in regard to 
Hood's Pills. "They are so mild and do 
their work with- 
out any griping, 
I recommend 
i them to all sof- 
jl fering from cos- 
11 tiveness. They 
[twill certainly 
f bring your habits 
regular. We use 
no other cathar- 
tic." Hood's 
Pills are rapidly increasing in favor. 26c 

Educational Photographs, 

Mounted and unmounted. Send stamps for 
lists and prices. 

Teachers 9 Library Association, 

S Park St., Boston 



$75 a Month— evenings. 




and WRITINQ TEACHERS 

Wanted. Experience or good writing not necessary 
as we will train yon for the position at yonr own home, 
under Blxler's popular System of Physical Train- 
in a* In Penmanship, and our systematized Course 
of Mail Instruction free of charge. Beautiful 
Parchment Diploma 15x30 in. with Corporate Seal of 
College granted. Write in your own band. 

The Blxler's Bosiness College Co., 
Wooster, Ohio. 



Attention is invited from school officers desiring the best text-books to 

BRADBURY'S NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC :- BRADBURY'S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC :- COGS- 
WELL'S LE88ON8 IN NUMBER :- BRADBURY'S SIGHT ARITHMETIC :- BRADBURY AND EMERY'S A CE- 
BRA FOR BEGINNERS: - BRADBURY AND EMERY'S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA :- BRADBURY'S ACADEMIC 
GEOMETRY :-MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING : -CIFFORD'S ELEMENTARY LES8ON8 IN 
PHYSICS:- STONE'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND, etc. 

Correspondence requested. 

T^OACFJBION, BX1.0t7CnNr efts OO., Ful3llfl»liox»»». 

03 HaLwley &*•, Boeton. 0«30 'W*=s.t>*=i.*»ln. Ave., OKaJ.oca.iso* 




Solid Gold Pen — Hard Bnbber Bnffraved Holder— Simple Construction. Always Ready. 
Never blots. No better working pen made. A regular S2.0O pen. 

To Introduce, mailed complete, boxed with filler, for 9)1 .00. Tour money back— if you want it. Agents Wanted. 

LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 14, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 



TEACHERS' 



LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

ROOMS OF 
AxaaoiriooLra. sa.aa.<S. jB*ox*oifl:n. 1*e»e».oln.e»i?s»» Bfjs.x*oA-tjs. 9 

CIRCULATING LIBBABY.- Books seat to sir part of the U. 8 3 Park 8t " f Bo8ton - 

8UB8CBIPTION AND PUBCHA8ING AGENCY.- Hagaslnes, Books, and School Apparatus. 

Information oopled and questions answered. Teachers are cordially invited to call and 
investigate. 

Send stamp for circulars. 



The OEM PENCIL SHARPENER 

Sharpens both Xjead and Slate Pencils. 

" It gives me great pleasure to recommend the * Gem Pencil Sharpener.* It does 
the work well and quickly. This last Is of great Importance for school work. This 
* sharpener' Is in satisfactory use In very many of the cities and towns of the 8ute. 
From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully convinced 
that the ' Gem ' Is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do not believe that 
there Is any other which at all compares with this one for use either In the school or the 
office." JOEL D. Miller, 

Price, S3.S0. Member of Mast. Stat* Board of Education. 

Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 




Maynard, Merrill & Co., 



"'"-"".. VERTICAL PEIMUSHIP. 



best system 
Samples Free. 



48-47 E. 10th St., N. T. 



Popular School Music Books 

By S. C. HAN80N 
MRBBT MELODIES, 48 pages 15 cts. per copy. 
81LTRBT NOTES, 48 pages, 15 cts. per copy. 
MEBBY 80NG8, 118 pages, 80 cts. per copy. 
PBIMABT AMD CALISTHENIC 80NG8, 100 
pages, 50 cents per copy. 

JUST OPT 

The Great Prize 

School Song Book 
GOLDEN GLEES 

By S. C. HANSON 

Comprising 160 pages of choice music, writ- 
ten by the bestDay School Teachers, 
and Writers of Music in the 
U. 8., in competition for 
four cash prizes. 

This Book is without an Equal 

FOB 
FRESH MELODIES 

BEAUTIFUL WORDS AND 

CHOICE HARMONIES 

Thousands of Schools will adopt GOLDES 

GLEES for the comisg year. Will 70a 

aot aiake yonr school one of the 

number f Order a eopy at ones . 

PB1CE, 85c ; $3.60 PEB DOZEN, NET. 

ADDRESS 

8, C. HANSON, Wllllamsport, Ind. 
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Continued from September. 

LITERARY READERS. 

(Third and Fourth Reader Grade.) 

Legends of Norseland. 

By Mara L Pratt. Illus. Bds. Price, 40 cts. Cloth, jo cts. 
The Grecian myths are so woven into the literature of the 
English-speaking race that they cannot be omitted from any 
course of reading in the schools. But the legends of the 
Southern races, while having a certain intellectual delicacy, 
are often unchaste, appealing to the lower senses. They lack 
the power, the purity, the simplicity of the Northern stories. 
I The former are of the court and mart; the latter of Nature 
and the home. We believe that the child should be kept as 
close to the woods and fields while young as possible; and we 
cannot avoid thinking, that, in its early years the myths of 
these Norse heroes are a finer s'imulus to his intellectual un- 
folding than are those of the Latin races.— Popular Education. 

Little Nell. 

From the " Old Curiosity Shop." By CHARLES DiCKENS. 
236 pp. Bds. Price, 40 cents. Cloth, jo cents. 
Of all the children in fiction, " Little Nell " is the child's 
particular favorite. The story is a pathetic one, but is of 
such sweet simplicity and is so charmingly told that it has 
long held the first place in what may be called the literature 
of childhood. The teachers as well as the young people 
will, we know, appreciate our efforts in editing this most 
charming of classical tales for school use. 

The Talisman: A Tale of the Crusades. 

By Walter Scott. Abridged for use in schools. 
Illus. Bds. Price, 40 cents. 
The necessary abridgment has been made without any alteration of words or sen- 
tences; and when it has been found necessary to insert an explanatory paragraph, it is 
carefully distinguished by brackets from the authentic text. 

These books are the realization of a capital idea. If non-literary children do not contract 
a taste for reading, and acquire facility therein, by the use of such charming narratives, one 
should give them up as unteachable altogether.— Educational Reporter. 

Stories from Old Germany: 

The Nibelungen Lied — Lohengrin — 
Bcewulf. 

By Mara L, Pratt. Illus. Bds. Price, 40 cents. 

In the compilation of these legends it has been the 
writer's plan to take from the Nibelungen Lied only such 
parts of it as appeal to the poetic imagination of the child 
reader, and to hold before him such pictures of the hero 
Siegfried as are safe to influence the boy's conception of 
what a hero should be.— Author's Preface. 



Stories from Shakespeare. 



By Mara L. Pratt. Vol. /., II. and III. Illut. Price, each, j* cents. 
These stories arc just what have long been wanted in the advanced grades of our public 
schools for supplementary reading. The selections left intact are the choicest and most 
familiar passages from Shakespeare. 

" We are using your ' Stories from Shakespeare ' in one of our English classes. The 
combination of narrative and text is well adapted to enlist the interest, even of comparatively 
young readers, and retain as well the integrity of the drama. The collection deserves a place 
among the valuable aids now offered to the immediate study of the great authors of style." 

Henry J. Stevens, 
Principal Illinois Academy, Morgan Pari, Cook Co. 

For samples, circulars, etc., address 

EDDCATIOHAL PDBLISHUG CO., 50 Bromfleld St., Boston. 



DON'T BE 
T OO T HIN. 

Loring's 

PREDIGESTED and FAT-MAKING 
— AND — 

FOODS 

/lake the Thin Plump and Comely 
and Impart 

VIGOR 



Dr. Bishop says in The Pharmacist: "These 
foods are medloal wonders. Bednoed vitality, 
no matter how caused. Is quickly restored by 
Fat-Ten-U, which medical science cannot im- 
prove. No physician's private prescription 
can accomplish mose to bring a weak man or 
woman back to the condition of yonth. These 
foods have been used snooessfolly by thou- 
sands, who, in their declining years, have re- 
gretted the test with which they have lived. 
They have brought health and happiness to 
many a home and made the old years young, 
full of vigor snd hope.'* 

Sarepta Joyce Maynard, Commonwealth 
Ave., near 8t. Paul Street, Boston, writes : "My 
husband became very much debilitated and 
was scarcely the shadow or his former self. 
Those who knew him 10 years ago knew him 
as a most vigorous man. He began taking 
boring's Fat-Ten-U and Oorpula Foods seven 
weeks since, and has gained 40 pounds and is 
as healthy in all respects as he ever was. His 
changed physical condition is commented on 
by all our friends." 

Mrs. Julia Skillman Deane, Ashland Boule- 
vard, near West Taylor street, Chicago, writes : 
" For three months now I have taken Oorpula 
and Fat-Ten-U. They have given me 49 pounds 
adlitional flesh, and have imparted to me 
such new life that my friends say I must have 
been put back fifteen years. My bust has de- 
veloped finely. When I began with these 
foods I weighed only 88, though very tall. I 
now weigh 13 and have a fine figure." 

Lucy Orr Locket, Sheridan Bead, near Addi- 
son Street, Chicago, says : " Loring A Co. : Oor- 
pula and Fat-Ten u have done wonders for me, 
giving me fine development Just where I have 
always most needed it. My husband has 
gained 28 pounds on these foods in five weeks, 
and looks, feels and acts younger." 

Mrs. Sarah Clymer Burbank, Beacon Street, 
near University Place, Boston, writes: "My 
physloian prescribed for me Loring's Oorpula 
and Fat-Ten-U Foods. I have now been taking 
them eight weeks, at an expense of only $4* 
and I can truly say that they have made me 
reel, look and act 10 years younger. I am really 
as vigorous as at 26. 1 have increased in weight 
46 pounds. 

Mina SemplU Boyoe, writing from the head- 
quarters of the Woman's Cycling League, New 
York, says : " Corpula and Fat-Ten-U gave me 
an Increase of 26 pounds of flesh in six weeks, 
cleared my complexion and gave me splendid 
development Just where I needed it, imparting 
plump shoulders and bust." 

Selina Harlan Raymond, author of M The Sex 
in the Coming Century/' writing from the 
Chouteau flats, St. Louis, says : ** I had dyspep- 
sia six years, and was reduced in flesh from 
158 to 101 pounds. I could retain nothing on my 
stomach, and was thought to be consumptive. 
I tried Loring's Fat-Ten U and Corpula foods. 
I began sixteen weeks ago. I have gained 66 
pounds. They have made my complexion 
clear and made me strong." 

44 No such revitallzers of worn and wasted 
systems were ever known as these. Corpula 
and Fat-Ten-U Foods literally make the old 
young and they actually create pure, rich 
blood and sound, roseate flesh."— Dr. Herman 
Van Dora in Medioal CaU. 

Corpula is a tonic stimulant, as satisfying as 
beer, ale, and other light alcoholic drinks. 

At our stores we give a written guaranty to 

refund the price if Corpula and Fat Ten-U are 

taken aooordlng to directions without good 

results. 

Price of Corpula 

Fat-Ten-U, $i.00i 

One month's treatment t 



63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 



211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 



300 Post St, San Francisco. 



ila, $1 .00 per package. 
10 and $2 00 per package, 
•eatment by mail, $2.00. 



LORING & CO., 

2* } BOSTON, No. 3 Hamilton Place, Dep. No 
I ICHICAOO, US State St , Dep. No. 28. 
h3> J New York City, 40 W. 22d St., Dep No. 
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NOTES. 



—The teachers' pension bill is now in effect 
in Chicago. If It is a success in that city, it 
is expected that it will be widely adopted 
throughout the country. 

—Carroll D.Wright, United States oommis- 
sloner of labor, has accepted the chair of 
economics in the MoMahon Hall of Philosophy 
of the Catholic University, Washington. 

—The Atlanta exposition authorities hare 
placed the opening of the educational con- 
gress connected with the same in the hands 
of the National Bdnoatlonal Association, in. 
vltlng President Dougherty to conduct the 
exercise opening days. 

—Miss Jane X. Bulkier, for a number of 
years superintendent of the schools of Plain- 
nell, N. J., completed a two years' course of 
study in pedagogy at the University of Zurich 
a few weeks since, and passed the Ph.D. ex- 
animation most creditably. Dr. Bulkley 
returns to America to accept the chair of 
pedagogy In the University of Chicago. 

— M The original variation in children should 
be multiplied and Intensified. The object of 
education Is to develop their differences, to 
make them unlike rather than similar. This 
bears on the method <fl promotion, which 
should never be a mill process by which unl- 
form products are turned out In passing 
through certain grades."— Fret. MUoi. 

—State Superintendent Inglls, of Illinois, 
has Issued a circular urging superintendents of 
oounty, city, and district public schools, to in- 
terest themselves in furthering the work of 
the "Society for Child Study." This society 
was organised at Champaign, in May, 18M. 



—In Juvenile Literature Meeere. Frederick 
Warn* & Co. will issue in time lor the holiday 
season a new boys' book, " Vivian V ansittart, 
B. N.," by Arthur Lee Knight, author of 
M The Cruise of the Theseus," " Bonald Halli- 
h\x," etc. Also anew edition of "Old, Old Fairy 
Tales," with colored and plain illustrations. 
44 The One-eyed Griffin," a new collection of 
Fairy Tales by H. E. Inman. " On the Shell;" 
by F. 8. Naylor Gobel, with illustrations. They 
also announce a choice collection of Nursery 
Literature and Toy Books; among the latter 
they have acquired the right to and will Issue 
new editions and styles of the famous Ban. 
dolph Caldeeott Picture Books ; also a novelty 
for the nursery, a M S Sand-up Object A B C," 
printed on movable oardboard shapes, and 
some new Children's Printing Books. 

-Utile KeU from "The Old Curiosity Shop," 
by Charles Dickens (Stt pp.), belongs to the 
" Young Folk's Library of Choice Literature." 
The beautiful story is abridged and separated 
out of other matter and thus made much more 
easy for the young reader, who Is sure to feel 
its fascination at once. This is a book to 
delight the heart of any imaginative child of 
nine or ten years.— WU. M. Jour. 



-The October AUemMo Month* U rich in 
good notion. Mrs. Ward's powerful serial, 
"A Singular Life," is concluded. There is a 
further installment of Gilbert Parker's " Seats 
of the Mighty," which Increases in interest 
with each succeeding issue. Further chapters 
of Charles Egbert Craddock*s "Mystery of 
Witch-Face Mountain " also appear. 

—The Nlokel Plate Boad runs along the 
shore of Lake Brie, Cleveland, Fostoria and 
Fort Wayne. 



SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Henrietta, N.Y. 

Tour library has been inuseia my school 
about 10 weeks and has met with most excel- 
lent results. 

The children were so Interested in them 
that their parents were desirous of ascertain- 
ing what they were and before two weeks had 
elapsed, a large proportion of the older citi- 
sens of the district had borrowed them. 

In my opinion the library has no precedent, 
as the books are written in such an attractive 
style as to make them fascinating to the chil- 
dren and at the same time impart a knowledge 
of that which Is so useful to them In life. For 
supplementary reading it is unsurpassed. 

W. C. Faugh. 

Q em tlem on ; — Allow me to say without exag- 
geration, that the •• Young Folk's Library of 
Choice Literature" conveys information in 
such a manner as to make it both Intelligent 
and Interesting to very young pupils, and so 
to discipline their minds as to Incline them to 
more systematic after studies. 

I, as a teacher, And It a very good help in 
my work. 

Francis A. HunLnxoBi, Longford, P: 

XduoatUmml Pub. Csv 

It affords me great pleasure to recommend 
your school Library books. I was attracted 
by their appearance at the Soheneotady Co. 
Teachers' Institute and immediately ordered 
80 volumes. The Interest aroused In the pupils 
has gone mr beyond my expectation and 
Instead of having to urge them to read, a 
refusal to allow them access to the books, 
they consider a great punishment. 

Frank B. Hxss, 
Prinof Quaker 8t. School, N. T. 



Brooklyn ousts the old Readers 

and adopts Modern Courses of Reading*. 



LITERATURE. 



1st Year. 



JBsop's Fables. Large Type Edition, 
lllas. Vols. 1. and II. Bds. 

2nd Year. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. Dins, Bds. 

3rd Year. 

Legends of Norseland. Bds. 
Stories from Old Germany. 

4th Year. 

Dickens' •• Little Nell." 
Dickens* "Bombay A Son." 
Scott's Talisman. (Abridged.) 

S* & 6th Years. 

Stories from Shakespeare. sVols. CL 
Pictures from Bngllsh Literature. 

jth <5r* 8th Years. 

Sketches from American Authors. 
Irvlng's Sketoh Book. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. Cloth. 
Maeaulay'e Lays of Ancient Borne. 



HISTORY. 

2nd Year. 

Stories of Colonial Children 

3rd & 4th Years. 

American History Stories. 4 Vols. 

$th <5r* 6th Years. 

Cortes and Montezuma. 
Plsarro ; or the Conquest of Peru. 
The Great West. 
De Soto and La Salle. 

7th <5r* 8th Years. 

Stories of Massachusetts. 
Patriotism in Prose and Verse. 

GEOORAPHY, 

3rd Year. 

Geography for Young Folks. Illus. 

4th &jth Years. 

Stories of Australasia. Illus. Bds. 
Stories of India. Illns. Bds. 
Stories of China. Illus. Bds. 
Stories of Northern Burope. Bds. 
Stories of England. 



6th d* yth Years. 

Our Fatherland. Illus. Cloth 
8tories of Industry. Vols. I. and II. 



NATURE. 

1st Year. 

Our Friends. 

2nd Year. 

Introduction to Nature's Story-Book. 

3rd Year. 

Nature's Story-Book, Vol. I. Illus. 



4th Year. 

Nature's Story-Book, Vol. II. 
Little Flower Folks, Vols. I. and n. 



5th <$r* 6th Years. 

Nature's Story-Book, Vol. III. Illus. 
Storyland of 8tars. Dins. 
Stories of Industry, Vols. I. and II. 



For Introduction rates, circulars and sample copies, address 

Educational Publishing Co., 



S3 FIFTH AVE., NBW YORK. 

an WABA8H AVB., CHICAGO. 



SO BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 

300 POST ST., 8AN FRANCISCO 
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One of the most important qualifications of a teacher, espec- 
ially of young children, is a faculty for story-telling. After all, 
the fundamental difference between books that are read and not 
read, ministers that preach to empty benches and those who 
crowd the aisles and pulpit stairs with listeners, lawyers whose 
plea falls dead on the jury and lawyers that * ( never lose a 
client," mothers whose children are always clinging to their 
skirts, and mothers who always depend on Bridget or colored 
Dinah, below stairs, to keep the children interested ; is the style, 
i.e., the faculty of telling your story. Our memory goes back to 
the new doctor who moved into town in our own boyhood, took 
a class in the little Sunday school, huddling at a "poor dying 
rate" in the corner of the old meeting house; and, after two 
Sundays, was obliged to hold a session every Sunday afternoon 
to repeat his lesson to a bigger congregation than had been seen 
Inside the church for a generation. The teacher with this particu- 
lar type of " style " can so teach anything that she will " create a 
soul under the ribs of Death ; " galvanize stupidity into life, and 
even compel the little " fools that come to scoff" at school and 
all its belongings to stay after school is out to hear more. 



within itself the grandest possibilities; being indeed the ani- 
mating soul of every other profession. And the consummate art 
of the genuine teacher, is the ability to apply great principles to 
small duties every minute of every day in school. 



Every teacher who is moved with an honorable ambition for 
success needs two helpers in the way of literature. First, a good 
Educational Journal, to keep in touch with the progress of school 
life at home and abroad, and to furnish, in the shape of lesson 
papers by the most successful experts, a constant knowledge of 
improved methods and devices in every department of school 
work. But nobody can do great things in any profession by 
living and working entirely within the horizon of to-day. The 
teacher who alms to be more than a substitute for somebody who 
ought to be in the place, should always have on his table at 
home, some work of the highest authority on the general topics 
of education. If every common school teacher in the United 
States would read carefully, one each month, the twelve reports 
of Horace Mann, the first State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Massachusetts, from 18S7 to 1849, he would be more 
than human if he were not enlarged, inspired and lifted up ; even 
as the people of that commonwealth responded to the summons 
of that great leader. No profession is so beset by the peril of 
routine, dead mechanism, narrow views of its own possibilities, 
and a hopeless Ignorance of human nature, as that which includes 



Good old Hosea Ballon, of the Universalist persuasion, used to 
caution the younger clergy of his fraternity against their impres- 
sion; "that they might possibly surprise the Almighty by some 
of their operations." Some of our educational philosophers 
appear to stand in need of just this mild suggestion. Of course, 
every child stands, in one sense, at the center of the universe, 
open to impressions from everywhere. And, doubtless, there is 
in the constitution of the human mind, " a saving grace," which 
prevents the little one from being spiritually buried under this 
avalanche of impressions, or goaded to madness by the furious 
conflict of ideas. It is certainly a legitimate and deeply Interest- 
ing matter of Inquiry ; how this natural process of correlation 
goes on, whereby the child assimilates whatever is essential to 
its own mental developetnent, reject what it is unable to use, and 
hangs up somewhere in the secret storehouse of childhood memory 
what, after many days, may become an essential part of its 
spiritual outfit. But this investigation, reverently pursued, is 
quite another thing from the attempt to construct a course of 
study for Infant minds, by selecting the u nutritive elements " of 
the ordinary school branches, and out of them constructing a 
pedagogic " hash" ; thus anticipating the process of Nature and 
Providence. Is not the rage for method already invading the 
limits, not only of educational science but of common sense and 
fair treatment of child-nature? That " there is a Divinity that 
shapes our ends" is still the faith of the upper side of the 
educational public. But some of these attempts to anticipate 
nature, and " surprise the Almighty " seem to need the caution 
implied in the famllar fable of " Killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg, n Childhood has a very decisive way of resenting too 
much intermeddling with its own mysteries. Already we are 
seeing the result of the intolerable fussiness that would concen- 
trate the whole artillery of universal education on one poor little 
boy or girl, driven into the " Valley of Death" at the command 
of the new Psychology. 



There seems to us a fallacy in a good deal of the philosophizing 
on " the contents of children's minds " and child-nature in general 
to which we are now-a-days treated, occasionally from quarters 
high in the estimation of the educational public. It seems to be 
assumed that the child is born into the world a complete object- 
lesson of selfishness. The child has no affections, is a natural 
pagan, is a bundle of obstinate, wilful notions, etc. In other 
words, the old theological doctrine of the total depravity of 
human nature seems again coming to the front under a new dis- 
pensation of the advanced pedagogy. But the same difficulty 
attends the belief in this " result of science " that worried the pious 
old lady, who sighed out the confession to her minister, " Total 
depravity is a beautiful doctrine if you can only live up to it.* 
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The most abstracted psychologist, and the dryest human preserva- 
tion in the chair of the scientist, will find increasing difficulty in 
" living np * to the theory that his child is the creature outlined 
in this theory, whatever ll the child " may be. Is there not some- 
thing In the very commonplace fact that every building must have 
a foundation; and that every foundation must be especially 
strengthened and guarded for what is to be built upon it? Cer- 
tainly, the half squares of big piles driven into the mud of Boston 
Back Bay are a very different spectacle from the Public Library, 
Trinity Church, the New South and the Art Museum erected 
thereon. Now, given the problem of a human being, a soul 
enclosed by and Involved In a body made to last at the uttermost 
a century, is it remarkable that, for a few of the earliest years, 
the attention of a child must be concentrated on the preservation 
of Its physical existence? This Is not " selfishness," in any fair 
moral definition of that term. It is simply the absolutely essen- 
tial care which must be given to the body in order that it may 
become the faithful servant of the spirit, the " temple of God," 
later on. The saint, in mature life, is even more occupied with 
the charge of his own physical being than the child. For now he 
is called to deal with the rampant passions, appetites and inherited 
infelicities of a long line of careless, ignorant, or Godless ances- 
tors. But, through years of conflict, self-denial and consecration 
to the higher side of life, this man has formed a set of habits, 
under whose pilotage he " sails through stormy seas," hardly con- 
scious that he still lives amid perils from which there is no 
deliverance, save by the open gate of death. As soon as the 
bodily structure becomes a fit foundation, the super-structure of 
^ the mental and spiritual rises above it. The little child, whom 
we insulted with all the nick-names of scientific and theological 
total depravity, under the educational training that beholds in 
him a possible son and daughter of God, now develops the affec- 
tions and the imagination ; the mental power that looks abroad 
for truth, the spiritual longings that soar upward and '« lay hold 
on Immortality ; " and all as naturally as, ten years ago, it seemed 
an animated lump of selfish animalism. Let us give the boys and 
girls a chance. 



Our Critic. 



Science or Poetry. 

The following may have a lesson for us in these days when 
science teaching may be in danger of destroying the best and 
sweetest in the child mind : — 

It is said that the poet Tennyson, although he was himself a 
scientific thinker, often complained of modern thought and 
teaching because it tends to take the romance and poetry from 
children's lives. Perhaps he did not always remember that 
science, in destroying a petty belief, usually puts some other in 
its place ; to him it seemed that the loss was irreparable. 

An illustration of the prosaic bent given the mind of the modern 
child once came out in the course of the poet's conversation. 

" It was only yesterday," said he, " that I was walking in the 
fields with one of my nephews, a little chap of 8 or 10, when we 
came to a fairy ring. 4 Look,' I said, 'look here, my boy, here 
is a fairy ring.' 

" *A what, uncle? ' he asked. 

11 l Why, a fairy ring. The old folks would tell you that these 
rings are so called because the fairies were dancing here last 
night.' 

" * O, uncle,' he replied, quite gravely, l it is well known that 
these fairy rings, as you call them, are caused by a species of 
fungus 1' " 



I. 

Unless the " respectable dally " of Boston does grave Injustice 
in its report, Fair Harvard celebrated its opening night on Sep- 
tember 30th by a " combination, * both parts of which were 
eminently characteristic. First came the usual assembly of the 
class of '99, in Sander's Theatre ; where "the objects and princi- 
ples of the University" were explained by Governor Greenhalge, 
President Eliot, Professor Norton and Rev. Dr. Gordon. The 
President was unusually expansive. "Here you have almost 
infinite opportunities to follow your own bent. But there is one 
aim you must bear carefully in mind, — seek originality." 
" Never in your lives will you find a place where there is so much 
of the courteous, truthful, democrative spirit as here. Wo 
prophecy what humanity will be in the days to come." The 
Governor ventured a mild suggestion to the effect, — " that there 
should be an equal mental and moral development" — with 
athletics. "The body should be cared for so as to allow the 
divine forces to work In their utmost capacity." Professor 
Norton Insisted on the Importance " of knowing oneself in the 
broadest way posslbl?." The Reverend Doctor commended " the 
praiseworthy attention given to morals and ethics." Then came 
refreshments in memorial hall, where the new students and all 
undergraduates cultivated the acquaintance with themselves In 
the direction of gustatory capacity; including " the opportunity 
of meeting the speakers and reception committee." Then " the 
divine forces began to work to their utmost capacity." The 
students attacked various "punches," (liquid), given by the 
Freshman, and, in due time, the members of the two lower 
classes followed the learned Professor's suggestion to " become 
cultivated in the broadest sense of the word," by the prelim- 
inary war whoop which ushered in "the roughest rush " that has 
been seen at Harvard for years. In vain had another venerable 
Professor *« enjoined upon the entering class the importance of 
keeping out of any unseemly rows, and had threatened them with 
the removal of their athletic privileges if such a rush occurred." 
At last, through the frantic efforts of Professors and "several 
prominent undergraduates," the " bloody " side of the entertain- 
ment was suppressed; but not without more than the usual 
result of demolished hats, noses smashed, new coats wrecked 
and various combatants trampled upon according to the most 
approved style in college slums. It becomes a mere looker-on in 
Harvard to speak with bated breath of such barbarism in high 
places. We simply throw out the suggestion that, this year, by 
universal consent of the common school public, including the 
great educators, President Eliot be relieved from arduous duty of 
managing the common school system of the United States, and 
permitted to concentrate his undeniable executive capacity on the 
desirable work of trying to keep the students of the oldest 
American university from breaking the peace, and behaving 
generally like young savages in the face and eyes of his own 
bland suggestion that " there is no place where there is so much 
of the courteous etc., spirit as here." 

II. 

The controversy that still haunts the newspapers, precipitated 
by the dismissal of Prof. Bemis, from a somewhat indefinite con- 
nection with the new University of Chicago, has been improved 
by the advocates of the extreme theory of the absolute liberty of 
teaching in a way that involves the turning every school inside 
out and changing the professor's chair to the platform of a " free 
lance," in an out-door convention. 
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respectable journals mean by the swift denunciation of the faculty 
and management of the Chicago University, and their haste to 
smirch one of the most distinguished of American college presi- 
dents, by the imputation of one of the meanest offences that can 
be imputed to any public man? Are there no limitations in regard 
to the imparting of instruction save the conscience, -whim, or 
personal opinion of the teacher in charge of any department? 
Must young children be left to the tender mercies of a clever 
expert, fired with the ambition to " correlate " every little boy 
and girl into a budding scientist? Must green and excitable youth 
of both sexes in co-educational schools be Informed of all the 
mysteries of mature physical life, or indoctrinated into all the 
diabolism of drunkeness on the specious plea of being forewarned 
and forearmed against the danger from " the old man with his 
lusts? " Mast a college of devout christian believers, established 
(o educate youth Into a type of manhood that has borne the test 
of centuries, be compelled to support an atheist professor of 
philosophy, a materialistic teacher of science, and supplement its 
instructions on divinity by a course of lectures from Mr. Robert 
Ingersoll? Just now, that wide and wild waste of public discus- 
sion In which we are involved under the title, " The Labor 
Question," has brought to the front, with a fair proportion of 
competent and level-headed public teachers, a combination rabble 
of every sort of demagogue, rattle-headed enthusiast for the 
millenium, anarchist, nihilist, what-not, generated during the 
past century of European and American revolution. Have the 
parents who send their sons and daughters to a university no 
protection against their upsettal in their most impressible years, 
by a Babel, organized under the plea of liberty of instruction? 
Already in our country every theory, system and no system con- 
cerning every subject of possible interest to man is represented 
by a press, a body of public advocates, and an Institution 
pledged to the propogation of its views. One would think here 
was enough of the liberty of teaching to satisfy the " Inquiring 
mind" In any direction. Certainly every Board of school or 
university management is burdened with a sacred responsibility, 
concerning both the substance and the method of its instruction ; 
— a responsibility to the parents, students and the community, 
no less than to Indefinite abstraction which under the specious 
title, " loyalty to truth," would flood the world with guess-work, 
and smutch every faith of human nature with an all-pervading 
scepticism. We are not now speaking of the merits of this partic- 
ular case ; which, after all the heated rhetoric of the press, has 
not yet been made evident. We notice it to call attention to the 
reckless claim so largely made, that the will of the individual 
teacher, and not the intent of the school, should be the law for 

the imparting of knowledge and the formation of opinions. 

M. 
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SOME years ago I came across a little book that was filled full 
to the brim, of the blunders that school children had made 
in trying to tell what their teachers had tried to teach them ; 
and I remember that when I read it I was constantly knocked 
about in my mind by alternate doubts, as to whether I ought to 
cry or laugh, or swear ! The book was given to the public as a 
humorous volume, and I think Mark Twain wrote a little preface 
to it, saying that it was the funniest thing that he ever saw in his 
life, or words to that effect ; but, according-to my recollection, it 
was a grim kind of humor it contained, and after living with It a 
while, one felt far more like weeping with pity for the young 
folks who had thus been put where it was possible for them to 
make such blunders, rather than laughing at the blunders they 
had made. 

For those who have not seen the book, let me say that It was a 
compilation of mistakes in the use of words and in definitions, as 
made by children in the public schools — errors that were found 
in examination papers, as the teachers read over and marked up 
these would-be tests of the intellectual standing of the pupils who 
took the examinations. I made some notes as I read the book, 
and these I came across the other day. The reflections that they 
called up shall be the basis of what follows : 

My notes show that these errors which the children made were 
divided into fifteen classes, namely : Etymological, Grammatical, 
Original, Analytical, Historical, Intellectual, Philosophical, Physi- 
ological, Astronomical, Political, Musical, Oratorical and Meta- 
physical. (In passing, does it not strike the reader that this is a 
"merry, pretty row" of things for all the children of all the 
people to run up against and blunder on.) 

Some of the errors that the children made were as follows : 
" Aborigines, — a system of mountains." " Conjugate, — to all 
wrinkle up." "Ipecac, — a man who likes a good dinner." "The 
leopard is watching his sheep." "The strawberry crop was 
magnanimous." " Ben Johnson survived Shakespeare in some 
respects." "An interval in music is the distance on the key- 
board, from one piano to the next." " Elocution is opening the 
mouth wide." " The theory that intuitive truths are discovered 
by the light of nature originated from St. John's interpretation of 
a passage in the gospel of Plato," etc., etc. 

These are fair samples of the several hundred similar blunders 

set down in the book, and it seems to me worth while to look at 

them a little, and see if there is anything more than ridicule to be 

1 gotten out of them. And, further, I am inclined to question 

whom " the laugh is on," after all ! 

Taking these samples as they stand, it is not very difficult to 
see how they have come about. " Aborigines " looks and sounds 
a good deal like Allegheny s, and it does not seem to me as either 
the strangest or the funniest thing In the world, that a child 
should get the two mixed up, especially under the galling fire of 
a written examination. And so u conjugate" and corrugate are 
ever so much alike, and "ipecac" and epicure are not strangely 
different, when considered as mere words, which Is all that either 
of them can be to most of the children In the schools. 

And so "leopard "and shepard sound very much alike, and 
' l magnanimous " means generous, which in the synonyms is set 
down in the same row with bountiful, which Is probably what the 
poor child was feeling for when he or she made this blunder. So 
" surpassed" was what was meant for " survived"; and nearly 
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every other word blunder in the whole list can easily be traced, 
and the reason of it readily discovered. 

As to the definitions I have given, they seem to me not so bad, 
just as they stand ! Anyhow, would it not puzzle some of us to 
do as well without going to a book and looking the matter up? 
Suppose, just to test this, that you who read these lines try to 
define an interval in music, or to tell how the theory of intuitive 
truths was discovered, and to do this off-hand. As to the defini- 
tion of elocution, the one quoted is the best I ever saw anywhere. 

And, now, what do these blunders show? First, they certainly 
prove this : that both the teachers who tried to teach these things 
to the children and the children who tried to learn them got very 
poor results for their labors. That much every one must 
acknowledge. And the question forces itself upon one, who is to 
blame for this? My own notion is, that it is partly the teachers 
fault and partly something else — something that is not generally 
taken into account in considering cases of this kind. 

As to the teachers, the probabilities are, that they did not take 
pains enough to make sure that the children " sensed" what they 
were talking about. They belong, a good many of them, to the 
class of school-room workers who "hear recitations" rather 
than really teach pupils to think and to understand, and so their 
poor teaching has resulted, in some cases, in blunders such as 
these. So I am sure that teachers are partly to blame. But they 
are not all to blame, even the poorest of them, so far as mv 
observation goes. 

You have seen blunders such as these, made by pupils who had 
the very best of teachers, have you not? I have many, many 
times. To be honest, I have had the like happen to me, both as 
pupil and as teacher I Haven't you? • Well, what about this? 

How did you happen to blunder as a pupil? Think of some 
blander that you made (you can recall a score of them), and then 
think how you happened to make it. In some cases you will find 
that it was the fault of poor teaching. But keep on thinking, and 
see if it does not come to you, that where you blundered the 
worst was on something that, naturally, you knew very little 
about, and found it almost impossible to learn very much about, 
though you tried very hard to do so. 

When you made the mistake, it was for the reasons, first, that 
you could not remember what you had been told; and, second, you 
had so little essential knowledge of the subject, in your own 
right, that you could make no use of even what you had, in the 
hour of your need. And so you blundered. 

But you never blundered on studies that you liked, and that you 
could easily master. Oh, no ! Why not ? And do you not sup- 
pose that others are like you in this respect ? Verily, they are. 
They blunder on what they have small ability for ; they succeed 
in lines on which they are strong. 

Now, in view of these reflections of yours and mine, look at- 
some of these errors again, and see whose fault it is that they 
were made. In the first class of errors, the use of words of 
similar sound, but different meaning, it is quite possible that the 
teachers were somewhat to blame for not taking pains enough to 
see that the pupils got just the right word. But my notion is, 
that the probabilities 'are far greater that the children who made 
these word blunders, have, as a rule, a poor ear for sound. 

Thus, the pupil who wrote " aborigines " for AUeghenys does 
not readily catch the difference in the pronunciation of words, 
these and others. This is a very common failing with children, 
though there are many teachers who do not recognize the fact, or 
work accordingly. It is hardly deafness, this pecularity, but 
rather a dullness of comprehenson through the sense of hearing. 
And it is no more a thing to laugh at than is total deafness which 
results in inability to speak as well as to hear. 



And what is true of this case is substantially true of all others. 
I believe these blundering answers were, for the most part, made 
by persons who have, naturally, small ability to answer the 
questions that were asked them. We blunder where we are weak, 
and the probabilities are that these children did as we have done. 

What then? Are these children fools because they make these 
mistakes? They are not fools, and these answers do not prove 
them as such, even though they are often construed to indicate 
such a conclusion. But the fact is, that all that they show is that 
these pupils, as a rule, are weak on these lines that they fail on 
so ingloriously, these studies on which they blunder so. They 
are dull there, in all degrees of dullness ; sometimes only a little 
dull, which training can overcome, and again sometimes so dull 
as to make it hardly worth while to try to cultivate them, very 
much, along these lines. 

'But they can be cultivated along other lines, and many of them 
can be helped by training even on the lines on which they are 
naturally very weak. But the chances are many to one that 
children will not excel in their weak places. For instance, it Is 
extremely doubtful if the child who made the blnnder in defining 
an " interval in music " will ever excel as a musician, or the one 
who wrote of " intuitive truths M as a metaphysician. Of course 
there are if s and bat's in these and similar cases, bat the great 
bulk of probabilities is as stated above. Meantime, there is far 
more danger of being cruel in trying to make these children do 
what they were never intended to do, than there is of doing 
violence to what ought to be by *' tempering the wind to the 
shorn lamb." 

I say these children that are dull on some points may be very 
bright on others, and I can but wish that I could have a chance 
to hear or see what some of them could say on something that 
they know something about. They do know about some things ; 
and the chances are that if you and I were examined, by them, on 
these things which they know about, and which we do not know 
about, that our answers would be about as bad to them as theirs 
are to fts. The point I want to make is, that these children who 
make these errors should not be thrown out of the schools 
because they make them, nor to be kept back along, the whole line, 
because of their weakness on one or more points. They are 
not fools, and they should not be laughed at as such, or degraded 
as such. 

Because some one does not know just what you and I know, 
that is no sign that that some one is a fool ; and yet how prone 
we are to set such people down as fools, especially if we can trip 
them up on something we are especially pat on. 

Is it human nature that makes us like to do this, or is it the 
devil? Surely it is not the spirit of the Master in us that leads 
us to be guilty of such graceless actions. 

And it is so easy for us all to go astray where we do not know. 

There was once a doctor of divinity driving through the woods, 
and pondering a sermon as he went. His horse shied, and ran 
his buggy against a stump, and broke a shaft. The D.D. was 
at his wits end. He could argue out the salvation or damnation 
of a race, to a fraction of a unit, but to mend a broken shaft, 
that was too much for him. 

Just then a little negro boy came along, and to him the D.D. 
said : " My boy, you doubtless observe the unfortunate predicament 
In which I am placed. Can you suggest anything to relieve 
the perplexity of the situation? " 

To whom the colored youth replied : " Lord, I do*n kno' nuffin* 
•bout dat, Boss; but I recken I kin men* dat shaffl " And he 
whipped out his pocket knife, cut a sapling, which he cut down 
the middle, then took off the halter-strap and put the shaft Into 
splints In five minutes. 
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As he was working away, the doctor said : " Now Samuel, I am 
a much more erudite person than you are — have had far greater 
advantages ; and yet you can mend that shaft, and I cannot. How 
d^ you account for that? " 

And the boy said: "O, Lord, Boss, dat's easy 'nuff. Some 
folks knows more'n other folks, jes* natcherul ! n 

And that's just it ! Neither the boy nor the man were fools ! 
But each was strong In his own way. When will we learn, In 
our public schools, to examine the D.D.'s in theology, and 
Sambo's on splinting broken shafts? When we do that, no one 
will write a book on the blunders of examination papers, for 
there will be no blunders to write about. Meantime, let ns be 
merciful before we " get gay," lest we prove ourselves to be more 
foolish than the supposed fools we laugh at. 



Pictures in the School-room. 

By JENNIE E. KET80R, Omaha, iff*. 



THE school library in country precincts, as well as in the 
towns, is here, and it has come to stay, as a truly good and 
educative thing, when once incorporated into our public 
school system, is bound to do. These libraries are doing vast 
service where it is most needed ; that Is, where private collections 
of books are very meagre or absent altogether. If we were to take 
time to analyze the service which these libraries are rendering, 
we would at once be plunged into considerations beyond the 
scope of any educational paper, for we would be trying to com- 
pass the power of a good book — a thing as Immeasurable as one 
of the forces of nature Itself. These libraries have been put 
into the various schools because there was a crying need for 
them, because teachers and patrons have perceived this need, and 
because teachers are able to use the books and direct their pupils 
in the use of them also. 

Now all that Is here stated or otherwise implied for the school 
library, I claim for good pictures in the school-room. It Is my 
belief, and one on which I base a great hope, that the school- 
room of the near future without good pictures on its walls, will 
be as exceptional as the school-room to-day destitute of maps 
and reference books. 

Already some of our cities are taking decided steps In this 
direction, Boston and Chicago leading. In the latter city there 
is a strong society for the avowed object of promoting the art 
spirit in the public schools, and much work it is doing in realiz- 
ing its ideal plans — to have the walls of every school-room 
daintily colored and then well covered with good, faithful 
pictures of the great master-pieces of the world in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. 

Before, however, this golden age shall have become general in 
the public schools of our country, there are many things which 
must prepare the way. Of these, the most important is the 
preparation the teacher must make in her own individual self. 
She must study about the great monuments of art and know them, 
even from the poorest reproductions that may be foisted upon her 
in these times of commercial thrift. As a matter of self-culture, 
a teacher cannot afford not to know about the great pictures and 
other art monuments of the world any more than she can afford 
not to know the master poems, novels and essays which make up 
the literature of the world. This does not necessitate running 
after the latest picture or fad in pictures, any more than one is 
obliged to read the load of current literature ever accumulating. 
Literature and art are alike in this ; there is always enough that 
has been tested by generations of readers, simple as well as 
learned, to employ the mind of the most ambitious student. 



The self-cultivation of the teacher alone is the narrowest view 
to take of this matter of art in the schools. - Let her begin for 
self-improvement if she likes. With conscientious study will 
come a love for these things which will impel her to communicate 
her ardor to those about her. The thought will soon press itself 
home of the joy of bringing to a school-room of pupils, not one 
of whom Is likely ever to cross the ocean, the grandeur and 
pathos of the cathedrals of the Old World, the poetry of her 
pictures, the majesty of her statues, or of inspiring them by the 
sight of the faces of the great men and women of our own and 
other lands. A teacher thus fired with a wise enthusiasm must 
become the center from which an ever widening public sentiment 
will radiate in favor of her notions. In this way the second 
imperative thing needed in carrying forward this great move- 
ment of improving the intellectual environment of our public 
school pupils, will be accomplished; namely, the creation of a 
public sentiment in favor of good pictures in the school-room. 

Our city school-rooms certainly need this improvement where 
there is always a large mass in attendance with absolutely no 
means of education at hand outside of the few hours spent In 
school each day. Our country schools need it quite as much as 
those of the city, for while their pupils have green fields ever 
before them, with their lessons of Nature's sweet teaching, 
infinite resource though it be, compared with the brick walls and 
dusty pavements of the city, yet, on the whole, the country 
school-houses are less attractive, more monotonous in outward 
design, and more cheerless in interior finish, than those of our 
cities and towns. 

The teachers of both classes of schools need these pictures to 
cheer and lighten their trying work, for it is a fact established 
by long experience, that congenial surroundings diminish by many 
degrees the fatigue consequent on labor carried on in their midst. 
Truly the person is blessed whose eyes, on leaving an allotted 
task, rest on some beautiful picture or statue. 

To pupils, who can estimate the incalculable value of being 
surrounded by good pictures? Such faith have I In the silent 
influence of a child's environment, that I do not hesitate to place 
this influence commensurate with the activity of the soul itself. 
Not long ago I heard one of the greatest educators of this 
country close a lecture to a class of teachers with these words : 
"The sweet things, the strong things, the abiding things, are 
those learned unconsciously." It is a sentiment that should be 
emblazoned on the heart of every parent, teacher, and school 
director to assist him in placing the proper environment about 
the children entrusted to his care. 

Surrounded by good pictures, the children have brought to 
them Vie best results of travel. Their imaginations are quick- 
ened into delightful activity so that reading, which would other- 
wise remain a burden, is taken up with zest. A teacher may 
spend vast energy in trying to convey to her class some notion 
of the beauty of a Gothic spire or tower or window, but her most 
potent description will fall far short in its results to pupils of 
those which must come from the presentation, or constant atmos- 
phere, of pictures of the spires of Cologne, the towers of 
Lincoln, the great west window of York. What is true of 
architectural subjects Is also true of paintings and statues. No 
description can give an adequate notion of Raphael's master- 
pieces or of the almost divine Venus of Milo. Pictures of 
beautiful streets make students almost forget that they have not 
seen the thoroughfares themselves. It is such training that has 
stimulated men who, like Lew Wallace in his " Ben Hur," have 
written accurately and enthusiastically of scenes they never 
visited. 

These children of to-day are the home-makers of to-morrow, 
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and what they learn directly or indirectly in their school-room 
years U bound to be incorporated into their methods of life when 
tboy stand for themselves in the community, and teachers and 
parents are, for them, things of the past. Our rural districts are 
full of houses that, by a wise expenditure of a small sum of 
money for good pictures, and by the exercise of a little taste in 
wall-paper or other mural finish, could be transformed into ideal 
homes marked by coziness and good taste. 

In cities the need is even more glaring, for the lack of any 
degree of good taste in pictures is often painfully brought home 
to us in the pretentious houses of the rich, where everything 
seems present except the all-important matter of taste, which, 
not having been acquir* d in youth, must, in most cases, always 
remain a minus quantity. 

Exhibitions, art clubs, and other organizations of this sort are 
valuable auxiliaries in the work of disseminating the art spiri', 
but the vital place to begin is with our children in our schools, 
where we not only train the good material that comes to us, but 
where, as well, we make over that which at first seems almost 
irredeemable, so dark are the slums of ignorance and vice from 
which it comes to the teacher's hands. 

This is offered as a plea to school boards, to teachers, and to 
patrons generally of our public schools. Experience has shown 
that, though school boards are often unreasonable, yet in more 
cases are they open to suggestion and ready to assist a good thing 
when it is properly presented. On the teacher rests the great 
responsibility of becoming well informed on the subject, ready to 
lead when leadership is needed. The patrons of our schools are 
• always in duty bound to demand the best that is to be had in the 
educational line, for what they demand they are sure to get 
sooner or later. 



November Hints. 

Primary and Intermediate Grades. 



November, 



Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang 

and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 
Alas ! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 
And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow. 
But on the hills the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn beauty stood, 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the plague 

on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, glade 

and glen. 
— From " The Death of the Flowers" by Wm. Cullen Bryant. 

Who gives, and hides the giving hand, 
Nor counts on favor, fame, or praise, 
Shall find his smallest gift outweighs 
The burden of the sea and land. 

Who gives to whom hath naught been given, 
His gift In need, though small indeed 
As is the grass-blade's wind-blown seed, 
Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 
-From "Giving and Pakino." translated from the prose oj 
Tinnevaluva, a Ifindoo poet, by John tr. Whittier t 



By LIZZIE M. HADLEY 



THE Thanksgiving festival so dear to childish hearts is natu- 
urally the central thought for November, and around this the 
wise teacher will group the history and literature with much 
of the number work as well as many of the science talks, while 
the same thought may permeate the reading lessons and render 
these both entertaining and instructive. 

The very little ones who are anticipating the coming feast-day 
as a season of mere enjoyment, will hardly be able to comprehend 
the deeper meaning of the word yet they may be encouraged to 
briug offerings of fruit, vegetables, etc., for the children, who 
without their help would have no share in the coming festival, 
and in this way they will be sure to learn something of the higher 
pleasure which comes from sharing our good things with < thers. 

Although they may not be able to understand why the Pilgrims 
came to this country, I am sure they will all like to hear the 
story of the brave men and women who left their comfortable 
homes so long ago, and came sailing across the ocean to the new 
country inhabited only by wild animals and cruel Indians. 





The story will be all the more realistic if, for busy-work, they 
fold a paper boat and call it the Mayflower ; model Plymouth 
Rock from clay, making upon its moist surface with a pencil or 
sharp stick, the figures 1620; perforate and sew the outlines of 
the queer steeple-crowned hats of the men ; the kettle and " good 
sword" of "stout Myles Standish" and the chest of Elder 
Brewster. 

Or, perhaps they will make, with tooth-picks and soaked peas, 
the cradle of baby Peregrine, and the straight high-backed chair 
for Elder Brewster. 

^Vith the tooth-picks alone, they may build a log house for the 
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Pilgrims and with tooth-picks and bits of birch bark they can 
make the wigwams of the savages. 

The first Thanksgiving feast may be commemorated by perfor- 
ating and sewing outlines of the grains of the settlers and the 
game — the "goodlie foule" — shot by them, and modeling the 
pumpkin, peas, etc. 

As the work is completed the best of it may be arranged npon 
a sheet of cardboard, the whole forming a chart for reference 
and review as well as delighting and encouraging the children by 
this appreciation of their work. (The clay is easily mounted by 
piercing with a needle while it is moist.) 

In addition to this work, pictures of different places, men, 
women, animals, etc., may be shown and drawings upon the 
blackboard are also helpful, and the whole may be supplemented 
by stories of the First Thanksgiving, Myles Standish, Samoset 
and Squanto. 

Teach Mrs. Heman's " Landing of the Pilgrims." 

Margaret J. Preston's "The First Thanksgiving," (See 
page 129), and in Gertrude Walker's " Songs for the Little 
Ones," Lydia Maria Child's verses beginning 

'« Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather's house we go." 

In regard to other November work doubtless, in many cases, 
the "Course of Study" outlines the general topics for each 
month, but the teacher must select and adapt these according to 
her own needs, and therefore the following hints may not be out 
of place. 

• Zoology. 

With the coming of colder weather we find that in order to be 
comfortable we must pay especial attention to our clothing and 
the heating of our homes, and, if during the warmer months we 
have been observing the habits, and covering of the animals and 
insects about us, we shall very likely begin to wonder what pro- 
vision has been made for the comfort of these "wee folk" in 
whom we have become interested. 

Possibly we have noticed the bees storing honey, the caterpil- 
lars changing to cocoons and chrysalides, and, as the cold 
approached, have watched the birds flying southward. But these 
are only a small proportion of the myriads of living creatures 
upon the earth, and what these others eat during the winter, 
where they obtain their food, and how they withstand the cold, 
are subjects always intensely interesting to the children. 

In the work for November, as far as possible, let them note the 
habits, movements, food, and covering of the animals about 
them, a) the horse, cow, sheep, dog, and cat. 

Is the hair or wool of these animals longer or shorter in winter 
than in summer? 

Is there more or less of it? 

When you stroke pussy does her hair fall out as it does in 
summer? 

Who cares for these animals? 

Of what use are they to man? 

There may be special lessons on the sheep, and these will 
naturally suggest the trades of weaver and tailor. In connection 
with the lesson on the sheep teach "The Lambs" from Miss 
Poulsson's "Finger Plays," and tell the story of Arachne, the 
first weaver. 

If children live in the country, possibly they have observed and 
know something of tho change in color of some anlma'.s during 
the winter months. What is the reason for this change? How 
does it protect them? 

What do many insects and some animals do in the winter when 
the ground is covered with snow and there is no food to be had? 

There may be a typical lesson on the snail, and if a live one can 



not be obtained, an empty shell with drawings upon the black- 
board can be made to answer. 

Teach Holmes' " Chambered Nautilus" and the following song 
adapted from Mrs. Hailman's book, 

" The snail sleeps warm in his little house, 
Within where none can see, 
There is but a single room in his house, 

Yet 'tis large as it needs to be. 
The snail in his snug, warm house doth sleep. 

Till winter days are past, 
He sleeps till all the earth awakes 
And Spring comes back at last." 

Botany. 

Plants, as well as animals, must guard against the winter's 
cold, and each has its own way of preparing for it. 

What is the difference between deciduous and evergreen trees? 

Why do the leaves fall? 

What do you find at the base of the petiole? 

Lead them to notice how safely the baby leaves are tucked 
away for the winter. 

Do evergreen trees shed their leaves? 

Note the difference between annuals, biennials and perennials. 

Notice the stalks of the annuals. How do they feel? Why 
are they dry and brittle? 

What can you tell about the stalks of the biennials? The 
perennials? 

What becomes of the sap? Why do the roots draw it down to 
them? 

Tell my;h of " Baucis and Philemon," and teach " How the 
Leaves Came Down," by Susan Cooldlge. 

" I'll tell you how the leaves came down, 

The great tree to his children said 
' You're getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown, 

Yes, very sleepy, little Red. 

It is quite time you went to bed, 
***** 
4 Come, children, all to bed,' he cried, 

And, ere the leaves could urge their prayer, 

He shook his head and far and wide 

Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 

Down sped the leaflets through the air." 

Physics. 

Teach something of heat and by means of simple experiments 
lead the children to understand the meaning of the terms radia- 
tion, absorption and reflection. 

The study of temperature may be still further carried on and 
by means of a tin cup full of water, a thermometer and an alcohol 
lamp, they may become familiar with water at different tempera- 
tures and also note the uniform temperature after it has reached 
the boiling point. 

Chemistry. 

Simple experiments to show chemical changes of matter. 

Do these mean destruction? 

Compare with physical changes. 

Materials for illustrating the lessons : shells, marble, bone, etc., 
and a small bottle of muriatic acid. 

Meteorology. 

Daily weather report as in October. 

Notice different forms of clouds. Which ones mean wind? 
Which rain or snow? 

How is dew changed to frost? 

How is rain changed to hall or snow? 

Teach Whtttler's " The Frost Spirit," 
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Astronomy. 

Coutine the work began In preceding months Doting sunrise, 
bunset, moon's phases, planets, constellations, etc. 

Notice the position of the sun in reference to the horizon at 
sunrise and sunset. 

Has it changed since September? 

Geography. 

Climate. Sources of food, clothing and fuel. Relations and 
dependence of the different sections of a country upon each other. 
Geology and Mineralogy. 

Talks upon coal. Its origin? Of what composed? When and 
how was it made? What proof have we of this? 

Distribution of coal fields. 

Countries in which coal is abundant. 

How is coal obtained? 

How are the mines entered? Why are they dangerous? Cause 
of explosions? 

Of what use is coal? What is obtained from It? What name 
do we give the coal after the gas has been taken from it? 

What is coal-tar? How is it obtained? 

What is paraffine? Of what use is it? 

Materials for illustrating the lessons : a mlcroscrope, coal, coke, 
samples of coal tar, paraffine, etc., with pictures of mines, 
miners, apparatus, etc. 
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A November Calendar. 



" No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease — 

No comfortable feel in any member — 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 

No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 

November ! " 

— T. Hood. 

II OVEMBER, as its name implies was the ninth month of the 
/ I old Roman year, and from its many festivals and sacrificial 
rites, was one of the most important in the calendar. 
Possibly these same sacrificial rites gave it the old Saxon name 
of " Blot-Monath " or "bloody-month," though most authorities 
UU us this was derived from the custom of slaughtering the 
winter's supply of meat in this month. 
This meat is frequently referred to as " Martinmas-beef." 
On account of its stormy, blustering winds, the Saxons also 
called November " Wlnt-monath n or 4I wind-month" 
The astronomical sign for the month is Sagittarius the Archer, 



November 19, 1600. 
November 24, 1713. 
November 24. 1554. 



supposed to be emblematic of the tendency of the cold to shoot at 
or slay vegetation. 

At the present day, with its 1 st of men and women who were 
born or have died in November, its record of battles or notable 
events and its Thanksgiving feast, the month is rich in possibili- 
ties ; for the study of history and literature. 

Born. 
November 8, 1794. William Cullen Bryant. 

(Read, " Death of the Flowers," and " Ode to a Waterfowl.") 
November 10, 570. Mahomet, founder of Islamism. 
November 10, 1483. Martin Luther. 
November 10, 1728. Oliver Goldsmith. 

(Read, " The Deserted Village.") 
November 13, 1708. William Pitt, Lord Chatham. 
November 15, 1731. William Cowper. 

(Read, " John Gilpin's Ride.") 
November 15, 1738. Sir William Herschel. 
November 17, 9 A. D. Roman Emperor, Vespasian. 
November 19, 1770. Albert Thorvaldsen, Danish sculptor. 
Charles I, of England. 
Lawrence Sterne. 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

Died. 
November 2, 1887. Jenny Llnd. 
November 5, 1807. Maria Angelica Kaufmann. 
November 6, 1632. Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, killed 
at the battle of Lutzen. 
(Tell story of his life and death with account of the battle 
and read Luther's hymn and also the one beginning, * 4 Fear 
not, thou little chosen band/') 
November 8, 1674. John Milton. 

(Read, " Hymn to the Nativity.") 
November 8, 1793. Madame Roland guillotined. 
November 10, 1035. King Canute. 

(Read account in Dickens' Child's History of England." 
November 17, 1558. Queen Mary of England. 
November 17, 1372. Sir John Mandeville. 

(Read account of his travels.) 
November 18, 1886. President Arthur. 
November 24, 1572. John Knox. 
November 25, 1748. Isaac Watts. 

(Sketch of his life, and teach one or more hymns.) 
November 27, 8 B. C. Horace, lyric and satirical poet. 
November 28, 1859. Washington Irving. 

(Read, » Rip Van Winkle.") 
November 29, 1872. Horace Greeley. 
November 29, 1530. Cardinal Woolsey. 
(" But had I served my God with half the zeal I served my 
king, He would not, in mine age, have left me naked to 
mine enemies.") 
(Read parts of Henry VIII.) 
November 30, 406 B. C. Euripides, tragic dramatist. 
(Read or tell « Myth of Alcestis.) 

Notable Events. 
November 1, 1755. Earthquake at Lisbon. 
November 2, 1825. Erie canal finished. 

November 17, 1558. Accession of Elizabeth to English throne. 
November 16, 1307. Independence of Switzerland. 

(Read or tell myth of William Tell.) 
November 20, 1497. Cape of Good Hope doubled by Vasco da 
Gama. 
(Effect of this discovery upon European commerce.) 
November 24, 1642. Discovery of Tasmania. 
November 24, 1814. Treaty at Ghent. 
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November 25, 1788. 
November 26, 1778. 
November 27, 1703. 
November 29, 1802. 

November 4, 1791. 
November 7, 1811. 
November 11, 1818. 
November 16, 1776. 
November 25, 1863. 
November 16, 1864. 



New York evacuated. 
Discovery of the Sandwich Islands. 
Destruction of Eddystone Lighthouse. 
Ohio admitted. 

Battles. 
St. Clair defeated. 
Tippecanoe. 

Williamsburg. 

Fort Washington. 

Chattenooga. 

Sherman's march began. 



Then she asked them what was meant by ' ' the snow, five 
thousand summers old;" "the unleafed boughs;" "the white 
star's frosty gleam ;" "the lashes of light that trim the stars," 
and " mimicked in fairy masonry." 

After these expressions were discussed she asked them to write 
the same expressions in other words. 



A Language Lesson. 

Lowell's Description of Winter. 

By ELLA M. POWEE8. 



DURING the winter months the language lessons should occa- 
sionally be about some poem or story appropriate to the 
season. Only the best should be presented to the pupils and 
they soon learn to love these choice selections. 

Such short poems as : Cowper's " Winter Morning," selections 
from Whittier's u Snowbound,"' 4 Winter Noon," from Cowper's 
1 Task," " Winter," by John Howard Bryant, Emerson's " Snow- 
storm " and Shakespeare's " When Icicles Hang by the Wall" in 
" Love's Labor Lost," can all be appreciated and enjoyed by the 
children, if properly presented. 

The pupils In Miss Walker's room had considered several of 
these and memorized choice selections from each. 

" To-day," said Miss Walker, " I shall read to you what Mr. 
Lowell has written about a little brook in winter time. It tells 
us how the wind and snow swept down from a mountain, what 
they did and how the brook built for himself a little roof for 
protection. I am sure you will like to hear about it ! " 

She opened the book to u Sir Launfal " and began to read the 
14 Prelude to Part Second," closing with the words : " Within the 
hall are song and laughter." 

As she finished she asked them to raise their hands and tell her 
the lines they liked best. Some enjoyed the " snow, whirling 
everywhere;" some, "the roof of ice over the brook ;" others 
enjoyed "the long aisles of steel-stemmed forest trees bending 
over " and others " the ice ferns and diamond-topped bulrushes." 
Miss Walker's first aim was to distinctly separate in the children's 
minds these several ideas and in order to impress them more 
forcibly she wrote them upon the board. 

»• ™ as- 

« c n/% _ / on open wold, 
z. &now \ on h iiitop bleak. 

( arches and 
8. The Roof of the Brook i beams of 

I crystal spars. 

1. Through aisles of steel-stemmed forest 
trees. 

2. Past " silvery mosses." 
8. By ice-fern leaves. 

4. " Smooth and clear," reflecting the bul- 
rush and diamond drops. 



Course of 

the 

Brook 



5. The Palace of Ice — u most rare device." 

Now, that the pictures were more clearly imprinted upon 
their minds she explained the definition of "wold," "spars," 
" crypt," •« arabesques " and " crystalled." 

Then taking up the book she read the selection through once 
more. An occasional glance from her book assured her that this 
time the poem was thoroughly understood. 



James Bussell Lowell 

" Let us now write a list of the things we can see in this poem, 
making a complete sentence in each instance," said Miss Walker. 
One by one, as the children suggested, all copied the sentences, 
carefully observing punctuation, capitals, and penmanship. 

The sentences were : 

We see the snow. 

We look at the hilltop bleak. 

We glance at the unleafed boughs. 

We view the pastures bare. 

We watch the brook. 

We gaze at the frosty stars. 

We survey the forest. 

Other sentences were given and synonyms expected for the 

word " see." The list was then learned and the synonyms 

repeated in concert. 
Having accomplished this task satisfactorily Miss Walker said : 
" Now, we will write sentences about what we can hear in this 

poem and we will choose our synonyms for ' ' hear " with care. 

In a few moments several sentences were given, as : 

We can hear the wind. 
We catch the sound of the boughs swaying. 
We isten to the brook's tinkling sound. 
" Let us now write about what we can •« feel." 
> We feel the chill wind. 
We touch the snow. 
We are conscious of the cold. 
We are sensible of a breeie. 
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Miss Walker then distributed slips of paper three inches wide 
and four inches long. At the top of each paper was a phrase or 
simple sentence and the pupils' duty was to write synonymous 
piirases 01* sentences, as : 

tf he chill wind swept down from the mountain-peak^ 

On another Was : 

The wind whirled the snow. 

The little brook heard the wind. 

Again, she distributed slips requiring Verbs after a given noun ; 
nouns for a given verb ; -« as t 

Write verbs after the noun " snow*** 

Write ail the adjectives you can before ,4 brook." 

Write nouns before ; 

swept 

whirled 

heard 

hung 

mirrored 

built 

Write adjectives before : 

wind 

brook 

snow 

boughs 

stars 

forest 

leaf 

bnlrush 

After these had been written and read, interrogative, dec'aratlve 
and exclamatory sentences were then called for. 

Each sentence was to be a thought or exact quotation from the 
poem. 

Up to this point, in the recitation they had talked of single 
words, phrases and short sentences. " Now," said Miss Walker, 
14 who will tell me all about this little brook in winter? " 

Several hands were raised and the pupils told the story in a 
most creditable manner. 

Then they were requested to take papers and pencils and write 
the story. 

After this was done Miss Walker said: " Who have seen a 
snow-flake magnified? How many pointed sides has it? I thiuk 
our nouns, verbs and adjectives can be made into a very wonder- 
ful and beautiful snow-flake, and I need your help. 

First, tell me how many things we have talked of in our poem? " 

" Trees," " stars," " brook," " ice," " wind " and •« snow ! " was 
answered. 

These she placed on the points of the snow-flake, then she 
called for the adjectives that would apply to each noun and 
placed them in the snow-flake, and at last she connected the six 
points with five verbs. 

This was to be their busy work. From it they were requested 
to form as many sentences as possible, telling what things in the 
poem, they could see, feel, think of and write about. 

She first called for oral work in reference to the design and all 
were unusually interested. Each pupil would select a verb, then 
Wk for adjectives and the noun to construct the sentence. 

The first few sentences were : u I think the frosty stars shine 
over the frozen brook. 

The next sentence was : " I will tell you how the clear brook is 
covered with smooth ice." 

Again, " The glistening ice covers the bare trees." 



The snow gives many interesting language lessons. Get the 
pupils to write about the " Life of a Snow-flake," " Conversation 
of the Snow*flakes as they fall." 

11 The structure of the snow." 



They are always more interested in what they can see at the 
time of recitation. "Lowell's, "Winter," will not prove too 
difficult for t**e little ones. 



A Point on School Economy. 

By A. W. EMERSON, 8. B. Ph.M., Principal BaldwimtvilU Aoadtrng. 



IN the school-room, as elsewhere in life's workshop, each task 
should be performed with the least possible expenditure of 
energy. Nowadays progressive teachers will find enough 
demands upon time and nerve even when economical methods 
reduce work to a minimum. The records of a school famish a 
monotonous, but unavoidable task. 

I will briefly outline the method, used in this school, for keep- 
ing the record of attendance in a department which numbers one 
hundred twenty- three. A piece of heavy cardboard, large enough 
for the purpose is procured. Each desk is represented on this 
cardboard by a parallelogram, two by three inches in dimension, 
drawn in ink. The name of the pupil occupying the de*k is 
placed just above the parallelogram with a pencil, so that when 
necessary it can be easily erased. The parallelogram is divided 
into four equal parts by three vertical lines drawn in ink. Each 
one of these divisions is divided into five equal parts by four 
horizontal lines. The parallelogram has now been divided into 
twenty equal parts in which the attendance of the pupil is kept 
for twenty days. If the pupil is neither absent nor tardy no 
marks are placed in his parallelogram. When absent in the fore- 
noon, a short, straight, vertical line is drawn with a pencil across 
the left end of the small parallelogram corresponding to the day 
that he was absent. If the pupil is absent in the afternoon the 
mark is drawn across the other end. It is customary to let the 
left hand upper division record the attendance for Monday of the 
first week ; the division just below will represent Tuesday, the 
next Wednesday, etc. Following this order, Monday of the 
fourth week will be represented by the right hand upper division. 
If a pupil comes to school after the chart has been marked, a 
tardy mark can be made of the mark of absence in the usual way, 
or a very short horizontal line may be made at the top of the 
mark to indicate the tardiness, and a similar mark may be made 
at the bottom to indicate that the excuse has been presented for 
such absence or tardiness. In some country schools the chart 
may be marked only once each day. 
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The following diagram illustrates the pVan of showing the record 
of Ezra Clark for the past four weeks. He was absent with 
excuse Thursday of the first week. He was lardy with excuse 
Wednesday afternoon of the secoud week. He was absent with 
excuse Friday forenoon of the third week. He was absent with 
excuse Friday forenoon of the fourth week, and tardy without 
excuse in the afternoon of the same day. 

Sera Clark 
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The roll is made out from the chart every four weeks. It is 
great saving of time to indicate absences in the roll by a black 
vertical line, and to give no mark at all for attendance. If the 
pupil has attended school the full week, let the vacant places 
indicate this and place the figure 5 in the total column as his sole 
mark in the roll for the week. 

This method so briefly outlined is not original with the writer. 
It has been in use for years in this school. The roll in this way 
can be called in the fraction of a minute. The record of one 
hundred twenty-three pupils for four weeks can be transferred to 
the register in less than one hour. It is therefore with pleasure 
that I recommend the method to the favorable consideration of 
teachers. 

A November Lesson. 

Maize or Indian Corn. 

By MARY R. DAVIS, Training Sch., Bridgeport, Co**. 



It would be well to lead up to this by teaching one or more of our 
common grasses and smaller grains that pupils may be somewhat 
t amilar with the characteristics of the grass family. 

FOR teaching this subject enough specimens should be selected 
to allow each pupil to observe all the parts ; also, drawings 
of different parts should be upon the black-board. Pictures 
of products and processes would be helpful. 

I. What? 

A cereal, a short-lived annual ripening in the early fall; of 
American origin belonging to the grass family; cultivated in 
gardens and fields for human food and for animals.. 

II. Why and by whom Named. 

Named by Columbus for the Indians, whom he found rudely 
cultivating and using it for food. 

III. Where it Grows. 

In deep, rich, mellow soil; was found in cultivation over the 

greater part of America on its discovery; is now cultivated 

throughout the world in all climates except the coldest ; though 

the climate of N. A. is especially adapted for its growth. It 

readily adapts itself to different conditions of climate; — thus, 

the yellow corn, which contains more oil, ripens in a few weeks 

in a cooler climate ; while the white, which has little or no oil and 

much starch requires a longer time to ripen in warmer region?. 

It grows from three feet to twenty feet in height, according to 

conditions of soil and climate. 

It bas been argued that the Creator Intended Indian corn to be the 
principal article of human food because of its peculiar adaption to the 
*mU of the people of all climates. 

IV. Boot. 

Flbrons, strong, tough; many short branches, — many rootlets 
— showing that it needs much nourishment; brace-roots or 



" braces - growing from lower Joints to fix plant more firmly In 
the ground. 

V. Stem or Stalk. 

Erect, rather thick, cylindrical (flattened on One side in places) ; 
hard, green, smooth, glossy; jointed (joints from six inches to 
twelve inches apart) ; terminates in tassel at the top; 

When cuU — pithy, juicy and sweet, — three parts — skin* woocty 
fibers or threads, soft cells,— formed to give strength. 

VI. Leaves* 

Alternate, growing from each joint in two ranks; simple, long* 
narrow, and pointed (from 1 ft. to 2 ft. long; 2 in. to 3 in. wide) ; 
entire, one strongly marked central vein, with many parallel 
veins : smooth, glossy. 

Sheath, rising from joint and wrapping stem from joint to 
joint ; gives greater strength to stem. 

VI. Blossoms. 

In studying the common fall and spring flowers, children are 
familiar with the use of the essential organs of flowers and are ready 
for this. 

Two kinds. — Staminate, arranged in a terminal plume-like 
tassel ; flower-stems contain many little husks. Look for parts, 
note what are missing; find anthers, pollen: note if there is 
much or little pollen and how it escapes. (Plants which depend 
on the wind for carrying pollen, furnish a large supply.) 

Pistillate, — arranged in axils of leaves and growing from 
joints ; observe parts ; look for seeds ; trace fibres or threads of 
silk to the seed ; lead children to infer how the seed was ferti- 
lized and to understand that each silken thread is a style of the 
pistil. Note how the silk pushes out and up in position to easily 
receive pollen. 

VII. Fruit. 

Grows on cobs which are from 5 in. to U in. in length; in an 
even number of rows; observe size of kernel; attachment of 
silk; color when ripe, when sunripe; in colder; — in warmer 
countries; wrapped in soft husks; — note position of ear, and 
arrangement of husks to keep oat rain until ripe ; then notice how 
the husks open and the ear changes position as the time draws 
near for the plant to dispense its seed. 

Substance of kernel, — hard, smooth, shiny outside, yellow or 

white ; starch, oil, germ or embryo. 

(Tell the papils that the mineral matter, silica, furnishes the hard, 
glaze on out9lde of all grains; have them think of sedges and glassy 
part often found adhering to stem.) 

VIII. Uses. 

Food for man and animals, for fuel, baskets, mats, paper, stuff- 
ing upholstered furniture, saddles, dextrine, for postage stamps. 
Spirituous liquors are also made from it, and it is especially 
utilized in several states of the "West: viz., Iowa, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, for fattening millions of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. An article of export. 

IX. Preparation for Use. 

Harvesting, — cutting, tying into bundles or sheaves, — setting 
up in stooks (usually five bundles in a stook); drawing and 
storing in silo, husking; assorting into seed corn, poor and 
good ; spreading to dry ; shelling, grinding. 

X. When and how plant seed. Time and processes of prepar- 
ing ground, planting, etc. 

XI. Question as to average amount raised to an acre, its worth 
in markets of the world ; what countries export, — Import it. 

Locate corn sections in maps of U. S. Tell them of the Sioux 
City corn palace ; of the state building of Iowa at World's Fair 
decorated in corn. Read selections from Hiawatha, " Blessing 
the Cornfields," and the " Fasting." Require pupils to commit 
Whittier's a Corn Song." 
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Topsy-Turvy School. 

By M. L. P. 
(Wherein Is contained a hint for all grades of teaching.) 



IN a certain little book, dear to the child-heart, It is the butter- 
cups that eat up the cows, and the honey that gathers the 

bees. 

And In a certain little school, not so dear, alas, to the child- 
heart, It is the children who teach, and the teacher who will, by 
and by, learn the lesson of life and the school-room. 

Who will interpret? 

Reading Lesson. 9.15. 

" Now children, we will talk this morning about a bird. See ! 
I will put the name on the board." Teacher writes — bird — 
spelling as she writes. 

14 Let's spell bird together. Now ! Bird, b i r d, b i r d, bird, 
bird." 

44 Johnny spell it." 

Bird. 

44 Good, Frank spell." 

Bird. 

"Willie." 

Bird. 

44 Flora." 

Bird. 

Class is restless ; but the teacher keeps her enthusiasm in Topsy- 
turvy school, and the spelling goes on. 

•• Let's write the word bird on the board." 

The children arouse ; for there is the instinct for marking and 
drawing and making things that springs eternal in the childish 
heart. 

Teacher takes Frank's chubby hand ih hers ; then Willie's, then 
Flora's, then Johnny's; for in topsy-turvy school, it is the 
teacher that does the work and the good results must be now. 
And so it is that Willie's written bird, and Flora's and Johnny's, 
all have a sameness of slant — they look very well for September 
children, and the teacher is pleased. And it is well she is ; for the 
children are yawning ; Willie has pulled Frank's hair, and Flora 
is counting the pretty brass buttons on Johnny's smart new 
Jacket. 

" Now I will tell you about this bird. It has a name of its own 
— Woodpecker. And the strange thing about this bird is that he 
has such a long, long bill." 

Children are listening. They wish they could see that bill? 

44 And he uses that bill to bore holes in the trees — yes, real 
holes." 

Children wish they could see the hole ! 

" Now, I have a woodpecker at home, and I will bring it in and 
let you see it this afternoon. And last Saturday I saw a tree that 
had woodpecker holes in it. It is right out behind our own 
school-house. We will go look at it after school." 

Flora has resumed her counting ; for in Topsy-turvy school, the 
children's minds often run ahead of the teacher's words. 

44 And now, Flora, what was the word we have learned to 
spell? " 

Flora is confused. She was just in the middle of u Rich man, 
poor man, beggar man, chief." 

44 Woo — woodpecker," she falters. 

44 Hole ! " cries Johnny. 

•« Why children, you will never get your twenty words learned 
this month if you don't remember better than that. Now look 
right at the board and see. Now let's spell it again — bird, 
bird, bird, bird." 

Poor faithful teacher ! 



And what was wrong? 

Every step of the mental process topsy-turvy, that is all. 
*********** 

A year at the Cook County Normal : for topsy-turvy teachers 
sometimes themselves go back to school — neither do they await 
their Sabbatical year. 

And strange changes have taken place. " Don't teach reading! 
Don't teach words ! Reading is incidental ! Words are inciden- 
tal. Arouse an emotion ! Strike with your word when interest 
is hot!" 

These were strange ideas to our topsy-turvy teacher. She 
began to look back. She recalled with a hot blush that wood- 
pecker lesson. 

41 Just let me get back there once more," she sighed. " That 
tree ! those holes ! that bird ! those poor children ! " 

*********** 

Science Lesson. 9.15. 

44 Children you needn't take off your hats this morning. Just 
come in with them on — we will sing a song or two, then I want 
to take you to see something I found in a tree the other day." 

Ten radiant faces ! The big boys and girls wished they were in 
the baby class,—- it was such fun ! 

The tree was only a short distance from the building — and 
there in its bark the children found mysterious little round holes, 
as round and nice as any carpenter could have made. 

The teacher wondered. 

The children speculated 1 

Marvellous how those little rings were so even, and the 
openings so uniform. 

44 Must have been done with the same awl," one boy said. 

Just then a tapping was heard far up above the children's 
heads. 

" Hark," said the teacber. Even Col. Parker couldn't have 
devised this coincidence," she thought. 

44 It's a bird," whispered one child. 

4 See what he is doing ! " whispered another. 

44 How large he is ! " 

Just watch him as he pecks at the wood ! " whispered the 
teacher ! 
- * 4 He's got a great long bill ! " said one child, 

44 What is he doing with it? " asked the teacher, seemingly very 
Intent. 

The children watched breathlessly. 

44 He's making a hole!" cried one, unable to hold in another 
minute. ■ 

44 Perhaps he' made these holes," said another quickly. 

41 Then his bill is the awl ! " cried another. 

44 O dear, he has flown away ! We've scared him ! " 

44 Never mind, I have a stuffed one in the school-house, and 
we'll go look at him. Let's carry in a bit of this bark too, that 
we may see if a woodpeeker's bill will fit the hole in it. 

44 Woopecker! " cried the children; for the teacher had given 
the word while interest was hot. Nor did the teacher forget to 
have the writing of it done before the interest had cooled. For 
reading had become incidental — words had become incidental — 
and none of these children had now to learn to read. Topsy- 
tarvy was right side up — and there were rest and enthusiasm in 
this school-room — both for teacher and pupil. 



Stories of Colonial Children brings out that picturesque ele- 
ment in the story of the past which appeals to young readers and 
wins them to the love of history. The author is a practiced hand 
in writing for the young, and has made good use of the material 
at hand. Her series of twenty-six stories set forth vividly the 
picture of early settlement, of colonial life, with its calm and 
struggles, and the beginning of the movement which led to 
national independence.— Wis. Sch. Jour. 
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The Story as a Means of Teach- 
ing History and Biography. 

By 8ABAH B. SCALES, Lovnll, Mass 



THE study of history in the lower grades of school is very 
essential, and while it does not occur in many courses of 
study till much later, it can be presented by means of the 
story telling. At the session of a summer school, two lectures 
treated upon the subject of history teaching. A portion of the 
ideas and thoughts here given are from my notes, the rest is an 
outline which seems to be able to give an idea of one way to pre- 
sent my subject. Commencing with early times the first historical 
stories that children like, and generally hear told are those 
which belong to the home or Sabbath school field of work. 

I. Bible Stories. 

Adam and Eve. 

Noah. 

Abraham. 

Joseph. 

Moses. 

Daniel. 

Solomon. 

Jesus. 

II. Myths and Stories. 

Tales of Troy. 

Stories of Greece, Rome, etc. 

Folk Lore and Myths of more Modern Nations. 

These are used in many schools, and can be related to other 
work. The history of our own nation told in an interesting manner, 
by various writers, as Johonnot, Pratt, Montgomery and others, 
can well follow. The childhood of the race is a very fascinating 
way of introducing history to the little people. These stories 
should be studied well by the teacher, and told to the children. 

One lecturer gave this list for the first four years. 
First Grade* 

Agoonack, the Esquimaux child. 

Hiawatha, the Indian boy. 

Vabiu, the Aryan boy. 

Darius, the Persian boy. 
Second Grade. 

Review part of 1st year. 

Cleon, the Greek boy. 

Horatlus, the Roman boy. 

Columbus, the Italian boy. 
Third Grade. 

Miles Standlsh (Mass.) 

John Smith (Va.) 

Benj. Franklin \ 18th 

George Washington / Century 

Robert Fulton ^ Century 
Samuel Morse > of 

Etc. etc. j Inventions 

Fourth Grade. 

Abraham Lincoln. 
James A. Garfield. 
Etc. etc. 

For development, let us take one of these. 

Starting at the eighteenth century we find two men who stand 
out conspicuously, George Washington and Benjamin Franklin. 
Of the first we need not speak now, as each year brings him 
forward to our notice, on his birthday. But on the other, we will 
dwell more at length. Born in 1706, and dying in 1790, his life 



touches the history of the century for the United States, and is 
• interwoven with it 

From a syllabus prepared for the primary schools of Detroit, 
by Miss Coffin, I make this extract, which the teacher can 
elaborate if she wishes. 

" Benjamin Franklin, the one chosen from a family of seven- 
teen children to be educated, that he might preach ; taken from 
school because of expense and put into the shop to help make 
candles and soap, afterwards apprenticed to his brother to learn 
printing, and finally entering Philadelphia as a poor runaway, 
without either money or friends, presents an interesting story of 
boyhood. This same boy, with his great fondness for books and 
reading and his untiring industry, buying one of the first print- 
ing presses in Philadelphia, printing his Poor Richard's Almanac, 
inventing his Franklin stove, flying his kite in the discovery that 
lightening is electricity, founding the first public library in this 
country, and finally honored the world over as the great Doctor 
Franklin, stands out as one of the two most conspicuous 
Americans in the eighteenth century." 

No more interesting account can be given, than that of Frank- 
lin's own story, as found in his Memoirs. 



Benjamin Franklin 

These can be told direct or in a simplified form, and presented 
in parts, commencing with his boyhood. 

Have the story reproduced orally with discussions as to 
motives, principles and customs, involved. Every child should 
be expected to give a simple outline, according to his under- 
standing or memory of what has been told him, only salient 
points being dwelt upon. 

Next the written reproduction should follow, which will vary 
according to the ability of the child. Let us divide his life into 
sections. 

The first section will extend over his boyhood or the first 
twelve years. The second or youth from his apprenticeship till 
he was of age. 

The next may Include his life from this time through middle 
age, and the last his closing years. 

Suggestive Outline. 
Boyhood. 

Born in Boston, January 17, 1706, the fifteenth of seventeen 
children, and the youngest son. The other sons early apprenticed 
to various trades, Franklin being selected for the service of the 
church on account of his love for reading. 

Sent to a grammar school at eight years of age, already pro- 
ficient in reading, or as his own words tell us " not remembering 
a time when I could not read." 

Remaining a little less than a year, during which time he was 
promoted twice, and was about to make anotheT advance, when 
he was withdrawn, his father not being able to keep him there 
any longer for the college course. Sent to a school to learn 
arithmetic and writing, where he says he learned to write a good 
hand, but did not make much headway with arithmetic, 
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His father's business being that of a tallow chandler and soap 
maker, he was, at the age of ten, taken into the shop to help. 

Discussions on his home relations, his school life and compan- 
ions, his recreations, reading, how his character was being 
formed, and his faults and mistakes, are valuable. His own 
story sets forth these in a very clear manner. 

Comparison of Boston then and to-day. 
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Candles the mode of illuminating. The development from 
candle to electric light illustrated on board. Books available 
then and now. 

His Youth. 

His apprenticeship to his brother to learn the printer's trade. 
How he behaved, and his writings at this time. The printing 
office and his work. His dissatisfaction and mode taken to free 
himself. The advantages and disadvantages of the apprentice 
system then in vogue. 

The leaving of the printing office and journey to Philadelphia , 
by water, and entering the city with only one dollar and a few 
coppers; the buying of three loaves of bread and the eating 
of one, while the others were placed under his arms, as he walked 
the streets looking for a boarding place. These facts will make 
this period interesting. * 

Discussions on printing and the expansion of newspaper pub- 
lishing, from a very few in all America then, and only twenty-five 
in 1771, to the thousands of to-day, will be valuable. His perse- 
verance and industry amid difficulties, too, shown. Mode of 
traveling then and now, length of time and mode of transporta- 
tion, etc. 

Middle Life (1724-1775.) 
The struggle in business and his editorship ; his first voyage to 



London and life there ; the return and his marriage ; the economy 
necessary to live, are some of the points to be studied. 

His founding of a literary society which developed later into 
" TheAmerican Philosophical Society," and his establishing the 
first public library, are worthy of note. 

His economic, philosophic, and scientific writings gave him a 
name at home and abroad, so that he was elected honorary mem- 
ber of most of the learned societies of Europe. 

His inventions and scientific discoveries are well known, such 
as the Franklin stove, electrical kite, origin of north-east 
storms, etc. 

During this period he was sent in the interest of the State of 
Pennsylvania to England, as an advocate; and was consulted on 
most Important matters at home. 

During French and Indian War was called upon as advisor on 
matters of supplies, etc. Later he was sent as a diplomatist to 
France (1776), where he helped the colonies as much by his 
diplomacy abroad, as anyone else at home. 

Treaty in 1782 at Paris brought peace to the United States, 
signed by Franklin and others. 

Return to his own counti'y. 

Large field for discussion is here given, which can be adapted 
to the needs of the grade. The state of the colonies, their rela- 
tion with the mother country, the revolutionary period will all 
bear presentation in many grades. 

Later years, (1785-1790.) 

Retirement from public life. His health failing gradually and 
death occurring 17th of April, 1790, at the age of eighty- four 
years and three months. 

His will, making many public bequests, one of which was a 
sum of money to the city of Boston for school purposes. His 
epitaph, written by himself, at twenty-three, embodies his chosen 
profession. His burial and that of his parents, one at Philadel- 
phia, and the others at the Old Granary burying ground at 
Boston. 

These points and outlines give hints that may be of service, 
and which stand as a record of a remarkable man of the 
eighteenth century, which should be familiar to the children of 
to-day. 
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HISTORY NOTES. 

Samuel Adams. 

(" The Man of the Town Meeting ") 



f [See notes on John Adams and John Qninoy Adams In previous 

l^saes.] 

" *T*HE folk-mote — i.e., the fixed, free, accessible meeting of 
I the Individual freeman for discussing and deciding upon 
public matters reappeared with great vital- 
ity in the New England town-meeting. 

John T. Morse. 

41 At about the middle of the 18th century William Cooper 
became town-clerk. His sets off in '49 with a bold, round hand 
which gradually becomes faint and tremulous as the writer 
descends into old age. One may well turn these musty pages 
with feelings of awe ; for these records are made at this moment 
of one of the most memorable struggles in human history — that 
between the little town of Boston on the one hand, and George III, 

with England back of him, on the other As 

Massachusetts led the thirteen colonies, the town of Boston led 
Massachusetts. "This town began it," wrote Gen. Gage; "for 
here the arch-rebels formed their schemes." Boston led the thir- 
teen colonies. Who led the town of Boston? He it is whose 
story this book is designed to tell." 

John T. Morse. 

Ancestry : The first Adams — Henry Adams ; his two grand- 
sons, Joseph and John. President Adams descended from Joseph ; 
Samuel Adams from John — relationship — note family traits. 

Samuel Adams: Birth — Sept. 16, 1722. Died — Oct. 2, 1803. 
Burial place — Old Granary. Monument near burial site. 

Samuel Adams, Senior (Samuel Adams* father) : Home 
bought on Purchase Street — mansion house — estate extending 
to the water. Deacon in the Old South; selectman; later a 
member of the Assembly. 

Samuel Adams' Boyhood: Attended school in a wooden 
school-house on site of present City Hall. A staid, thoughtful, 
puritanical lad. Entered Harvard ; a close student. His gradu- 
ating thesis; ''Whether it be Lawful to resist the Supreme 
Magistrate if the Commonwealth cannot otherwise be preserved." 
Force of this thesis in the light of his later life. 

Early Manhood : Business enterprise with Thomas Cushlng ; 
lack of taste for and tact in business ; disregard for gain ; sad 
fate of a loan of £1000 from his father; later partnership with 
his father ; note the date of Samuel Adams' young manhood, 1745 
— and note conditions of the country (Sir William PeppereU, 
Aix-la-Chipelle, etc.) Death of Samuel Adams, Senior, 1748; 
Samuel Adams Junior's attempts to carry on the " malt business " ; 
ill success ; loss of business ; home imperilled. 

Public Career: First office on Boston School Board, 1753; 
1 7o6-64 tax-collector — accused of defalcation by Tories. 

Samuel Adams' u Hour 8truck;" 176 1 — his first public docu- 
ment; memorable why; contents; (Patrick Henry's " Virginia 
Resolutions " a year later) ; how this document prepared the way 
for the famous James Otis memorial a month later. 

"On the sixth of December Samuel Adams married a second 
time — Elizabeth Wells, a woman of efficiency and cheerful forti- 
tude, who, through the forty years of hard and hazardous llf e 
that followed, walked sturdily by his side. It required, indeed, 
no common virtue to do this; for while Sam Adams was busy 
superintending the child, Independence, he was quite careless how 
the table at home was spread, and of his own children's clothes 
and shoes. More than once his famUy must have become objects 



of charity if the hands of the wife had not been ready and 
skilful." 

The Stamp Act: April, 1765; fury of Boston people ; attack 
upon Hutchinson's home at North End; Samuel Adams prepares 
a second document ; Conway and Barre" thanked for their protest 
against the Stamp Act; Samuel Adams made member of the 
Assembly. Repeal of the Stamp Act. Significance of the 
Declaratory Act. 

" No building In Boston is so associated with Samuel Adams 
as the Old State House. After he entered the Assembly, his atten- 
dance was daily at the chamber for long periods until he went to 
Congress in 1774. From the close of the Revolution until 1797 
his public service was almost without break. For years he was 
in the senate , was then lieutenant-governor ; then governor ; the 
functions of all of which positions he discharged in one or 
another of the rooms of the Old State House. No other man, 
probably, has darkened its doors so many times ; it was there at 
the Speaker's Desk that Samuel Adams sat through all those 
stormy years." 

Compare stability of James Otis and Samuel Adams ; their dif- 
ferent oratory; their effect upon the people (see page 63, 
American Statesmen Series, Life of Samuel Adams.) 

Second Term in the Assembly: Representatives Samuel 
Adams, James Otis, Thomas Cushing, and John Hancock (just 
coming into celebrity.) The Circular Letter — drawn up by 
Samuel Adams. Result, the arrival of troops "to keep peace." 

The Boston Massacre: Next day's town-meeting. The 
committee of fifteen. Samuel Adams' watch-cry, "Both regi- 
ments or none ! " His speech to the council. " Sam Adams' 
Regiments!" Lack of sympathy between Samuel Adams and 
Benjamin Franklin. 

The Tea-Party : The town meeting. Samuel Adams, moder- 
ator; Quaker Rotch's journey to Hutchinson; Hutchinson's 
refusal. Samuel Adams gives the concerted signal, viz : " This 
meeting, then, can do no more to save the country!" The 
couriers sent out to tell the news: Paul Revere's ride to 
Philadelphia! 

The First Congress : How Samuel Adams locked his Parlia- 
ment into the hall. The memorable town-meeting June 27, 1774, 
when Samuel Adams stood alone ! 

SBTTrNO out for Congrbss : Age 53 ; his poverty and shabby 
clothing. The four delegates — Samuel and John Adams, 
Thomas Cushing, and Robert Treat Paine. The " coach and 
four"; the " blacks in livery"; the footmen; ovations along the 
road; arrival in Philadelphia; work accomplished here; the 
Samuel Adams spirit thro' it all. Still almost alone In his desire 
for absolute independence. Quotation from Samuel Adams' 
speech at this" Congress : "I should advise persisting in our 
struggle for liberty though it was revealed from heaven that nine 
hundred and ninety-nine were to perish and only one in a thousand 
survive and retain his liberty. One such freeman must possess 
more virtue and enjoy more happiness than a thousand slaves. 
Let 6uch a one propagate his like, and transmit to them what he 
hath so nobly preserved. 

Closing Years : Washington, " The Father of his Country ; " 
Samuel Adams, "The Father of American Independence" — 
Washington during the war at the head of the troops ; Samuel 
Adams at the head of the town-meetings at Boston. Both men 
unflinching, steady of purpose, never turning back. 

Made Governor of Massachusetts: 1794-5-6. In '97 re- 
tired from public life. Last honors — fifteen votes for president. 
Died Oct. 2, 1803 — buried in the Old Granary, Boston. 

" An impressive train, headed by the Independent Cadets and 
consisting of hosts of personal friends and dignitaries, accora- 
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panied the plain coffin through the streets, during the firing of 
minute-guns from the Castle. He was borne past the doors of the 
Old South which in his old age had become his place of worship. 
At length the muffled drums reverberated from Fanuel Hall, but 
before reaching it, at the Old State House, the funeral turned. 
. . . . No other voice had sounded so often in the chambers 
of that Old State House ; its threshold had felt the lightness of 
of his youth and the feebleness of his old age. Beneath its roof 
had gathered the scattered Massachusetts towns in the great old 
days ; and, submissive to his controlling mind, had there wrought 
out a work that must sanctify the spot forever." 



James Madison. 

1151-1836 



(See Supplement in this issue.) 
Characteristics. 

No self emolument. 
Mild tempered. 
Over (?) serious. 

Youth. 

Sent to school through boyhood. 

Fitted early for college. 

Entered Princeton at 18. 

Intention to study for the ministry. 

Dislike for political life. 

Ill health after graduation. 

Effect of his semi-invalid life. 
Quotation from letter written in 1774 : 

" But away with politics. ... I have neither patience to 
hear or talk of anything relative to this matter. . . . Let me 
address you as a student and philosopher, not as a patriot." 

"Madison's place, both from temperament and from want of 
physical vigor was in the council, not in the field." 

Gay. 
First Public Services. 

Committee of Safety, 1774. 

Virginia Convention, 1776. 

Madison's part in the forming of " The Bill of Rights." 

In the First Assembly. 

Governor's Council, 1778. 

Continnental Congress, 1780. 

Note : — " That Mr. Madison was not returned to the Assembly 
was because he solicited no votes; nodody got drunk at his 
expense; and he lost his election." 



Gay. 



In Congress. 

Financial troubles in 1782. 
Hamilton, Wilson, Ellsworth, Madiso 
Gay's trying position. 
Beginnings of the slavery problem. 
Madison's " ideal government." 

In State Assembly. 
Elected in 1784. 
The Potomac Company. 
Question of American Commerce. 
Annapolis Convention. 

In Virginia Legislature. 

Religious controversy. 
" Tobacco certificates." 
Ramsey's steamboat. 



Again in Congress. 

1787 — Shay's Rebellion. 

Necessity for raising money and troops. 

Madison's ideal government again pleaded for. 

Spain and the Mississippi. 

u The twenty-five years scheme." 

The Constitutional Convention. 
Madison its father. 
The two parties. 
The slavery factor. 
The Compromises. 
Pinckney — Morris — Webster. 
Adoption of the Constitution. 

First Congress. 

Inauguration of President Washington. 

Taxation threats and fears. 

Quarrel over Capital — why? 

Hamilton's famous report. 

The foreign debt. 

Madison's position. 

Franklin's petition for " Ablution." 

The Quakers. 

44 Gerrymandering." 

t>*- «- w ««*♦;-«, / Federalists. 
The new parties { RepubUcang# 

4( The better part of Madison's life was before he became, as 
he did now, a * party leader.' As his career Is followed, the 
presence of the statesman is lost in the shadow of the successful 
politician." 

Gay. 
Second Congress. 

Enmity between' Madison and Hamilton. 

Madison and Jefferson. 

Madison's u change of politics ! " 

Jefferson and Madison tour through the North. 

Madison's true motives. 

(Note:— The teacher should leave this subject, having Im- 
pressed upon the pupils' minds need for careful future reading 
before they pass any final judgment upon Madison. The true 
teacher will not meaningly form the judgments of his pupils in 
questions like this.) 

French Politics. 

Madison's attack on Hamilton. 

Arrival of Genet from France. 

Marriage — Dolly Madison. 

Retirement from office. 
Secretary of State. 

Under Jefferson, 1801. 

Perfect harmony between Jefferson and Madison. 

Louisiana Purchase. 

Object of Purchase 

The Embargo. 
Madison as President. 

Madison's position towards England. 

Napoleonic sympathy. 

President and Little Belt. 

Clay and Calhoun. 

Madison's letter to Barlow. 

His action six weeks later. 

Madison's reason for change of course. 

The Hartford Convention. 

A Failure as a War-President. 
Retirement. 

His "■ Advice to My Country," 
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* LANGUAGE. jfc- 
Practical Orthoepy. II. 

By JEAN SHEBWOOD BAN KEN, fFett Superior, WU. 



IT most early become evident to all teachers dabbling in diacriti- 
cal markings that the teaching to mark letters Is In no sense the 
teaching to pronounce. This troth once comprehended, surpris- 
ing results may follow. 

And, first of all, let as no longer teach the markings of sounds 
to our lower grades. For to teach marks at all to a young pupil 
worse than wastes his time, since it does him an actual injury. 
This it does in giving him as an absolute good a series of false 
values to acquire, which are in fact only and always a relative 
good, and thus a means, not an end. In his youth and Ignorance 
he accepts as an end what It 1b of comparatively small moment 
that he ever see even as a means. Do not many teachers make 
the same mistake? Waiving here any discussion as to the proper 
age at which children may be set at dictionary work in order to 
Improve or correct pronunciation, I would merely inquire what 
proportion of the vocabulary of the most critical speaker depends 
to-day for Its pronunciation on his previous study of a dictionary? 
Serious meditation on this question must tend toward better 
methods. With the beams removed from teachers' eyes, we may 
set about extracting motes from those of our pupils. But, in the 
name of mercy, let us cease to dim those bright orbs by thrust- 
ing Into them beams In the form of macrons and tildes and 
breves. 

Remembering, now, that we wish to teach to pronounce and not 
to mark letters, we are ready for a second proposition : To pro- 
nounce correctly at all times, one must learn and practice correct 
pronunciation at some time. This seems almost axiomatic. 

Now while It is true that every precisely accurate speaker must 
often consult the standard authorities, it is still by no means 
commonly understood to what an extent large classes of words — 
and those, too, quite generally mispronounced — may be grouped 
into classes and mastered through association. The bundle of 
sticks is easy to carry when it is well tied up. 

As the strongest illustration of this we will consider first the 
sound of " a n called the short Italian, and marked by Webster 
with one dot above. Instead of being a creature of accident, 
this sound occurs strictly according to rule. 

Remembering that the sound in question Is strictly a shortened 
Italian " a," but not all short a, and that all these words in which it 
occurs were formerly pronounced with a full Italian " a," we are 
ready for our rule : The sound marked by Webster a is found in 
monosyllables and accented syllables ending in ff, ft, ss, st, sk, sp, 
%ch, and usually nee and nt, and in the derivatives of these words. 
Ton can make these endings jingle through your mind in such a 
way that they are not hard to remember. This emphasis seems 
to me easiest : 

ff,ft; 

ss, st; 

sk, sp; 

nch, and usually nee and nt. 

And now let us make a few practice lists for the use of our- 
selves and our pupils, and ascertain what the rule may be worth 
to us. As our subject presents almost no rules for our memo- 
rizing, In fact only one other of equal difficulty, we can afford to 
be graciously patient with this one If it only shows results. 
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grasp 
hasp 


cranch 


enhance 


pant 


lanch 


entrance 


vantage 


rasp 


stanch 


France 


advantage 




scranch 


glance 
lance 


slant 






perchance 






prance 






Exceptions. 




1 


2 


3 


4 5 


gaff 




bass 
bass In 


h&at ____^_ 




hast 






bass-relief 








crass 




6 


7 


8 


9 


&sp* 


ranch* 


romance c&nt 


wasp 


finance can't 








(see Webster) 






askance plant 








Levant 








r&nt 








want* 








shant 





•Note*— In only four of these words does the Oentnry Dictionary , 
now probably our beat authority, differ from Webster's. These words 
are marked by the Century as follows: 

asp, all meanings. 

bass-relief (bl >r k relief). 

ranch and ranoho, a jtoek farm, etc. 

want. 

I have given these exceptions, unimportant in comparison with 
the longer lists, In order to show that the rule Is well-nigh uni- 
versal. My curiosity led me to count the derivatives and com- 
pounds given in the Century Dictionary, under a few words 
selected at random. Under glass, I found sixty-five ; under grass, 
fifty; under grasp, eight; under lance, twenty-five. Thus the 
learning to pronounce these words means the having learned to 
pronounce several hundreds of words. Our rule Is, therefore, 
richly worth its memorizing by pupil and teacher; and long- 
continued practice on these lists Is not without great reward. 
Perhaps no other one sound requires so much practice as does 
the short Italian " a," for this Is quite generally mispronounced, 
except by English, Canadians, and New Englanders. ** 

I have purposely omitted a few obsolete and colloquial words 
from the lists given. Advanced pupils may keep lists and excep- 
tions In their own note-books, to be extended from time to time. 
Young pupils should merely practice orally until habit has made 
the correct sound easier than the incorrect one. Five minutes 
daily practice, with great care as to purity of tone and exact 
articulation, will do wonders in any orthoepical work. Lists of 
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words should precede sentence work until habit has become 
bomewhat fixed, but here as everywhere, the vigilance and 
accuracy of the teacher will determine the improvement of the 
pupils. 



Thoughts and Their Expression. 

Building of a Sentence. 

By CLARENCE E. PATTISON, Amelia, Ohio. 



OBJECTS and their states, conditions and actions are always 
associated in the mind. One cannot exist in our thoughts 
without the other, any more than they can really exist so. 
Moreover our thoughts regarding any object are always complete 
sentences. The object (more fully, the noun) and action or state 
are the essentials of all thought. Through entire ignorance of 
the nature of the essential of thought suggested, there will be no 
concept formed in the mind by the bare mention of such essential. 
No idea is formed in the mind by referring to it an object abso- 
lutely new without associating with it a familiar action or state ; 
or by referring to the mind an action entirely new without a 
familiar noun. Such a word spoken only conveys to the mind 
the sense of sound ; — written, the only impression on the mind is 
form, and the sound which the form represents, if known. Illus- 
trations of these facts will appear as we proceed. It must be 
remembered that we are speaking, not of objects and actions 
themselves, but of their signs. 
«« The one essential of thought which receives especial emphasis 
may be said to be a kind of secondary basis of thought, but the 
other essential always accompanies it. And this association of 
the subject and its action, state, or condition, forms the sentence 
— the only means by which we think. This sentence, though it 
consist of only the two essentials of thought, will convey to the 
mind of another an idea, though to be certainly correct and nearly 
complete will usually call for qualifiers. If the words used are 
strange, of course no idea will be formed. And again, if, — using 
familiar words, — the qualifiers are omitted, the recipient will 
often supply them of some kind. 

Let us now consider these statements by an application of the 
principles to a class of pupils. 

Standing before a class and having their earnest attention I 
pronounce the word " zibet." To many this will be a new word. 
There is no conception formed in their minds. Whether the 
sound heard represents an action, whether it is the sign of an 
object, whether it is a quality of some substance that Is named, 
or what it is, is not known. They may set their imaginations to 
work and imagine It to have many different meanings. But here 
another consideration arises in an exercise of this kind. From 
the similarity and analogy in the formation of many words in our 
language, we may be able to instinctively interpret, so to speak, 
words new to us, and to be nearly correct in the meaning in a 
limited sense ; thus we may say a certain word u surely represents 
an animal," whether we have much idea about the animal or not. 
Again pronounce the word " Fufius," and again •« audit." Com- 
bine them, " Fufius audit," and although they form a sentence, 
n no one who is not acquainted with Latin knows that they mean 
" Fufius hears." But now put, with the first word " zibet" the 
familiar word "run "and the class will deduce much regarding 
" zibet," but we doubt whether they could yet say whether it 
belonged to the inanimate or organic world. 

So far we have been dealing with words new to the hearers. 
Let us now trace the building of a sentence, granting that the 
words used are understood by all 

Pronounce the word " running." The mind of the pupil cannot 



consider the action truly abstractly, but will connect the idea of 
rapid motion with some object. In the mind of one there may 
be a picture of a horse running along the road; in the mind of 
another, the picture of a boy speeding from base to base in a 
game of ball: and so on. But when the word "running" was 
pronounced there was some such a picture in every active mind. 
If the word " horse" had been pronounced the object would have 
been associated with some action or state. The image in the 
mind of one would have been of a horse standing, noble-looking; 
of another, one cantering in the pasture ; and so on. Now make 
the sentence, " The horse is running" and the mind of the class 
will no longer refer the action of running to different objects, but 
all to one object — the horse. Nor will the horse be regarded as 
standing, or in any state, but only running. In the minds of all 
the picture will be of a horse doing the running. 

Now it is evident that an action or state only exists by virtue of 
an object performing the action or existing in that state. On the 
other hand no object can exist without being in some state. A 
verb " expresses action, being, or state," but the subject gives rise 
to the action, being or state. One goes with the other. Now 
following the thoughts we have we do not believe that either the 
noun or verb can be regarded as the fundamental basis of a 
sentence. The secondary basis of thought or the emphasized 
essential will be the secondary basis of the sentence, and as I 
have viewed it the secondary basis may be either the noun or 
verb. I have digressed to comment upon this much-discussed 
question of the fundamental basis of a sentence at this point 
because of having just introduced the subject and predicate, which 
together make the true basis of a sentence and not either the 
verb alone or the noun alone as some recent writers have claimed. 

Now let us return to following up the formation of a sentence. 
We have said that the .picture in the minds of all (after having 
combined the object and action) would be of a horse \ioing the 
running. But in the mental picture of many there will be certain 
qualities of the horse and of the action, and a place of action, 
etc. One will see in his mind's eye "a fat bay horse running 
clumsily to the barn.*' Another, •« a s y ick black horse running 
swiftly along the race-track. Still another may view the swiftness 
as more intense and will have It " very swiftly," and so on. Now 
supply qualifiers and say, " The lame horse Is running with diffi- 
culty to the barn." Now all have In mind a lame horse and the 
running as difficult. 

The process we have followed in forming a sentence has been 
by calling to the mind the secondary basis of thought, the other 
essential, the qualifiers ; and by watching the mental states thus 
called Into being we have seen there was at first a complete 
sentence which was afterwards changed or verified by the 
mention of other words. 



Suggestions in Literature. 

By MINNIE E. HADLEY, Sidney, OMo. 



(In the study of literature, I find It a helpful expedient to piepare a 
list of questions for each day's lesson and place them upon the board 
previous to the time for recitation. The teacher should also direct the 
pupil's plan of study by referring him to different sources, as dletion 
aries, encyclopedias, etc. for work.) 

Questions from First Six Stanzas of "Birds of Killingworth." 

1. Describe the merle ; the mavis. 

2. Define the following words: lyric, Incessantly, jocund, 
prognosticating, lieu, blackmail, fluted, convened. 

3. Explain the following allusions : Saxon-Caldmon, Birds of 
Passage, u the awful scarecrow," " Their race In Holy Writ 

should mentioned be." ^ /-* /-v i~r T /-> 
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4. What rhetorical figure embodied in the following phrase? 
" And wave their fluttering signals from the sleep." 

5. Also in the following ; " The banners of the vanguard of 
the spring." 

6. Distinguish carefully between metaphor and simile. 

7. Which of the above mentioned is the following? " Like 
foreign sailors landed in the street." 

8. Why speak of the scarecrow " as a skeleton that waited at 
their feast"? 

9. Describe in your own language the coming of spring as 
given in the first stanza. 

10. Why was the Town Meeting convened? 

11. Close your eyes and tell us what picture you see of the 
squire. Of his home. 

12. What quotation can you give from him as here expressed? 
After preparation of the lesson by reference to the above list 

of questions, the poem should be read in class, the different 
answers, ideas, opinions, etc., expressed and compared, followed 
by general discussions of each stanza in turn. The entire poem 
may be profitably studied in accordance with the same plan. 



We have the 1st cause and 1st effect the same as in the first 
statement; the second cause is 8 m n, how many days, 12 hours 
each ; the second effect 169 f f cords. 

1st C. : 2nd C. : 1st E. : 2nd E. 

34 8 

6 : (?) :: 90 : 169 fr 

9 ' 12 

If this method is adhered to it will be found better than by the 
rule of putting for the third term the number that is the same as 
the answer required as that sometimes mixes the example up 
somewhat. 

I find that about 90% of my pupils will drop other methods they 
have learned and use this while the other 10% will use the method 
given by Mr. Miller. 

Henry B. Chase. 



Some Decorations for a Thanks- 
giving Celebration. 



By H.J. 



ARITHMETIC. 

Compound Proportion Again. 

Ellsworth, Ks. 

Dear Editor : — I hardly know whether a contribution from the 
pen of a district school teacher will be acceptable or not, however, 
I shall attempt to explain one of my methods of teaching com- 
pound proportion (I always teach two or three methods of all 
operations and let the pupils chhose and use the one he likes best.) 

In September number Popular Educator U an article, by 
W. D. Miller, Florence, Mass., which is very good and I use the 
method with much success, I also use the cause and effect method. 
For every cause there must follow some effect and for every 
effect there must have been some cause. 

In proportion we compare them and have : — 1st cause :, 2nd 
cause : : , 1st effect : 2nd effect. 

Using the same example used by Mr. Miller : If 84 men can 
saw 90 cords of wood in 6 days when the days are 9 hours long, 
how many cords can 8 men saw in 36 days, when they are 12 
hours long? 

In stating the example the pupil first determines the first cause 
which is, 34 men working 6 days of 9 hours each, which is put 
in its proper place in the statement. 

Next considering the effect produced by these men we find it to 
be 90 cords of sawed wood, put this under 1st effect. 

Again — we find 2nd cause to be 8 men working 36 days of 12 
hours each. 

And the second effect is to be found. Hence the statement : 

1st Eftect : 2nd E. 



IstC 


Jause : 


2ndC. 




34 


8 




6 : 


36 




9 


12 



90 : 



(?) 



Always using a (?) or (x) for the number to be fonnd. 

By solving we find they can saw 169 -ft. 

By changing the same example we may say, 

If 34 men can saw 90 cords in 6 days of 9 hours each, how 
long will it take 8 men to saw 169 -ft cords working 12 hours a 
day? 



The reception room should look pleasant and homelike on that 
day particularly. The children will be glad to bring red and 
green apples, dried corn, a pumpkin, balls of pop-corn, strings of 
cranberries and of pop-corn, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, turnips, 
grapes, pears, etc. , nuts, autumn leaves, the various grains (wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, etc.) The fruits can be placed in pretty bas- 
kets on the window sills. The grain can be tied in sheaves with 
red, white and blue ribbon. (We surely should remember our 
national colors on such a day.) The pop-corn and cranberries will 
form pretty festoons against the walls and wood-work. The 
pumpkin should occupy a prominent position. If possible, obtain 
a spinning wheel in remembrance of the first Thanksgiving. 

It is a very pretty sight when each class decorates itself, e. g., 
one class appears as Puritan maidens (merely by using white 
handkerchiefs as shawls and wearing white bonnets) a class of 
boys as Puritans (white paper collars and turned-back cuffs), one 
class may use wreaths of leaves or bunches of leaves as button- 
nier bouquets, similarly with each of the grains, also with the 
pop-corn and cranberry wreaths. Another class of boys might 
carry flags or wear knots of red, white and blue ribbon. Don't 
forget the pumpkin pie. This can easily be imitated by using a 
large dish pan completely covered with cream-colored tissue paper 
pasted neatly along the sides and over the top. In the center 
place three or four leaves. 

If allowable all the fruits, etc., could be sent to some poor 
families. 



Nature in the School-room. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Educational Pvblishi.g Co* : — 

Gentlemen: — Having examined a volume of " Leaves from 
Nature's Story-Book/' together with the Introduction to this 
work, it gives me pleasure to send a testimonial to the attractive- 
ness of both, and to the excellence of the manner in which Mrs. 
Kelly presents many facts of natural history to the young. In 
various departments of science, books in which the most elemen- 
tary facts and principles are presented in a manner likely to 
appeal to children, and to stimulate desire for further knowledge, 
are greatly to be wished for. 

, , Charles Blackshrar, 

Associate Prof, of Chemistry, The Woman' a Coll., Baltimore. 
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Talks with Pupils. 



Lesson on Corn. I. 

The Story of Mondamin. 

By DR. ALBERT B. MALTBY, Slippery Rock State Normal School. 



IS there anything in nature more lovely and more graceful than 
a field of growing corn? If there is, we do not know what 
it is or where it may be found. From the time when the 
tiny blades of green first spring from the earth, to the day wlien 
the plants stand in full fruition of the harvest, the scene is one 
of ever changing, ever increasing beauty. Yes, even after the 
corn has been cut and bound into sheaves, standing in the glory 
of the October sunshine, — the golden pumpkins that have grown 
between the rows all summer, turning their great globes toward 
the sky, — the scene has the beauty of perfect fruition after a 
season of bountiful promise. 

There is a something in a field of harvested corn that reminds one 
of the dream of Joseph. You remember the dream, do you not? 
and how angry the brothers were when he told them about it? 
How they were all binding sheaves at harvest time — and all their 
sheaves made obeisance to his? Was it a mere childish fancy 
that made us see in every cornfield one central sheaf toward which 
all the others turned with reverence? The sheaves that Joseph 
saw were sheaves of wheat, but the corn-shocks in our child 
hood's day, seemed to carry out the idea of the old Bible story 
A lordly sheaf of this king of cereals might well receive the 
homage of the sheaves of other grains. 

The Indian legend tells how the great gift Mondamin came 
from the Great spirit. 

Many years ago, long before the white man ever came to this 
country, while the wild realm of forest and flood was all uncon- 
scious of its beauty and power, there lived achief of the Hurons, in 
contentment and peace near the shore of a mighty lake. His large 
family of children often suffered the pangs of hunger when the 
storms and snows of winter made game scarce and the results of 
his hunting scanty. His eldest son, Osseo, the u Son of the 
Evening Star," was a beautiful lad not much given to speech, but 
seemingly able to draw from Nature herself a knowledge of her 
secrets. Winds and sunshine, mists and moonlight, each had a 
meaning which he could interpret. As the youth grew to man- 
hood, there came to him that mysterious time, when, according 
to the traditions of his fathers, it became his duty and his right 
to prove by solemn fast and earnest watching his title to the 
name of man. There in the lonely forest his father built for him 
a lodge where he must undergo the trial of his faith. It was 
springtime, and all the forces of nature seemed awaking to new 
life. The green buds of the alder, the red blossoms of the maple, 
and the golden blooms of the willows all burst forth. Bven the 



sturdy whlte*oaks sent forth their leaves soft and downy like the 

ears of squirrels. 

As the long hours passed away, Osseo, lying prone upon the 

rass, seemed to hear and feel the mystery of growth, the miracle 

f spring. He mused upon the growth of plants, and wished 

lat a flower might give up to him his secret and become his 

aide and teacher. He recalled the many long, cold, dreary 

inters when the supplies of food had been small, and he won* 

ered whether the Great Spirit would not in mercy reveal some 

ew form of food that might save his children from the pangs of 

anger when the cold and famine brooded over them. 

Four days had passed away since Osseo had tasted food. At 

le door of the lonely lodge he sat gazing at the open sky. Far 

bove him he saw the gleaming light of the evening star; and, as 

e gazed, the beautiful shimmering light seemed to change to lines 

of golden hair, enfolding the form and features of a beautlfnl 

god, who, like a falling leaf or winged seed fell softly down and 

stood before the boy's admiring gaze. Vestments of green and 

gold enwrapped his vigorous limbs, while a plumy, tasseled crest 

threw down upon the wondering boy a shower of golden dust. 

Meanwhile he said : 

" By the Great Spirit I am hither sent, 
He knows the wishes whereupon you feed, — 

The soul, that, on your brother's good intent, 
Would sink ambition to relieve their need : 

This thing is grateful to the Master's eye, 
Nor will his wisdom what you seek deny." 

" But blessings are not free; they do not fall 
In listless hands ; by toil the soul must prove 

Its steadfast purpose master over all, 
Before their wings in pomp of coming move ; 

Here, wrestling with me, must you overcome, 
In me, the secret, — else my lips are dumb " 

Although the boy was weak from his long fast, and seemed ill- 
matched against his heavenly visitant, these cheering words 
nerved him to courageous effort, and he rose to wrestle with his 
mighty guest. With interlocking limbs and straining muscles 
they struggled long. Round and round they writhed and strained 
until with weary limbs relaxed, the stranger said : " It is enough 
This night I bid you cease; but on the morrow I will come 
again." 

Again Osseo sees the shimmering light descending, and again 
the beauteous stranger comes. Round and round, again they 
struggle, and again they cease. With words of praise and com- 
fort on his lips the god ascends on shining wings of light. And 
now Osseo feels himself almost the victor. He dreams of future 
good unto his race, and eagerly awaits the god's return. The 
final contest comes. The writhing limbs are wrapped together, 
and the god's own strength declining fills Osseo with increasing 
power. At last, one mighty effort, and the god is thrown. Prone 
upon the ground he lies dishevelled, — his vest all stained with 
blood, — a dusty mass of gold. Dying he says : " The victory is 
yours. This you must do. Bear my body hence to where the 
sunlight falls bright on the sloping hill. Strip off these robes of 
green, and bury me within the warm, rich soil, where gentle rains 
decend. Then when the crow, Kahgahgee, comes to tear me from 
my grave, drive off the prowling thief. And if the noxious weeds 
should grow about the spot, clear these away. Keep all the sur- 
face clean, and watch and wait. The sweet voice ceased; and 
as the god commands, Osseo does. Then to his father's lodge 
the lad returns and breaks his fast. From day to day he guards 
the spot, watches in secret, and awaits the mystic meaning of 
the god's command. 
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As the days went by the gentle showers moistened the rich 
earth, and the great snn shone out from the clouds, throwing his 
warm light all around. Osseo could see the beautiful rainbow, 
the heaven of the wild flowers, wherein all the lilies of earth 
blossomed again in the sky. But his thoughts were not toward 
the rainbows and sunbeams, but only toward the spot where the 
stranger lay buried. At last a little green blade pushed its way 
through the earth, like a little head looking up into the air and 
sunshine. The long and slender green leaves came, waving glad 
hands in every breath of air, and dancing with jubilant feet in 
every ray of sunshine. 

Day by day, taller and still taller the gleaming wonder grew. 
The arms and streamers became broader and stronger, and the 
tasseled golden crown appeared above the silken hair. The warm 
rich robes of green and gold seemed strangely familar to Osseo 
and at last in all the glory of the autumnal sun the beauteous god 
was seen. The mystery was revealed. Here was the children's 
food. Awed by his secret, — as one who bears glad tidings, he 
feels that the glory is not due to self, but to a higher power, — 
Osseo led his father to the spot where the plant in golden ripe- 
ness stood, and revealed to him the Great Spirit's rich gift 
Mondamin, the nation's food. 



Little Acorn's Friend.* 

By FRANCES J. PARK. 

SUCH a rustling and fluttering as there was up in the top of 
the old maple tree one bright morning in autumn. Every 
little leaf danced and sang and laughed for very joy over 
— , what do you suppose? 

To be sure, the sun was shining brightly and the asters and 
golden-rod were nodding their pretty heads in the breeze. The 
busy squirrels were chattering over in the oak tree and the merry 
little brook was rippling along over her shining pebbles. Jack 
Frost also had paid them a visit in the night bringing new 
dresses for all the little leaves, but there was something better 
than all this. Mother Maple Tree had just told them they might 
all go away from home and see how much they could do to be 
helpful. No wonder they were happy, dear little leaves? They 
had been helping all summer long by making a pleasant shade for 
little children who loved to play under the great tree and now 
they all were wondering in what new way they could help. 

All? All but one poor little leaf who sat on her twig sobbing 
and sighing as if her little heart would break. And all because 
when she opened her eyes that morning, she discovered that her 
new dress hadn't one speck of scarlet in it and she did so love 
scarlet. Jack Frost is always playing tricks you know, and he 
had left her a dress of just plain, dull brown and there was a hole 
in it too. So now, while all- the others were dancing about in 
scarlet and gold and green, here she sat and sobbed and sobbed. 

" Don't cry, precious," whispered a tiny sunbeam, as he kissed 
her gently. u I always did like brown. It's just the color of 
Mother Tree's dress. See I " and he danced over the tree's rough 
bark. " All the cunning little acorns over in the oak tree, have 
brown dresses, and perhaps you can do more good in your brown 
dress than if you wore a gayer one. Good-bye, darling ! " and 
away he danced. 

" Dear little Sunbeam," said little Brown Leaf to herself, "how 
good and kind he is. I'll try to do all the good I can even though 
I'm not one bit pretty." So she dried her tears and began to 
dance and flutter with the rest. She soon forgot all about her 
poor dress and was even happier than little Scarlet who was so 
afraid her pretty dress would get torn. 

Ktopyrlght by Franoe* Jeanette Park. 



Suddenly, such a dreadful thing happened I Little Brown Leaf 
had danced and danced until finally she had danced clear off her 
twig and was whirling about and up and down in the breeze. 
She was so frightened she could not think. What should she dot 
She had never been away from home before and now, how could 
she ever get back? Just then the breeze dropped her and she 
fell down, down to the ground where she lay all out of breath 
and so frightened, when close by, she heard a soft little laugh 
like dear little Sunbeam's, but he wasn't in sight so she looked up 
and around wondering who could laugh when such a dreadful 
thing had happened. 

" Here I am close to the earth," said a sweet little voice. " I'm 
so glad you have come. Do hold me close or Frisky Squirrel will 
And me," and looking down she saw a tiny little brown acorn 
cuddled down in the grasses. 

14 Why, you pretty darling," said the little leaf, " I'm not a bit 
afraid of Frisky Squirrel. Why should you be? * " Dont you 
know? " said little Acorn and he opened his eyes wide, " Frisky 
Squirrel told me himself that just as soon as I grew fat enough 
and nice and brown, he would bat mk all up," and poor little 
Acorn fairly shivered with fear. " But now you have come to 
help me, little Brown Leaf and since your dress is just the same 
color as mine, I'm sure if you will hold me close, Frisky Squirrel 
will never see me. I'm so glad you wear a brown dress instead 
of green or gold or scarlet. I do so want to live and grow and 
become a great oak tree some day." 

Wasn't little Brown Leaf happy then? And dldnt she hold 
little Acorn close? How thankful she was for her plain, brown 
dress for little Sunbeam guessed rightly. 

All through the fall, they cuddled down close together in the 
grass, telling each other the sweetest stories of the birds and the 
squirrels and the sunbeams and the butterflies. And when in the 
winter the snow-flakes came to cover them over, they were both 
fast asleep. 

So all winter long they slept and never wakened, until when 
springtime came with robins and apple blossoms, and warm 
gentle showers, up from among last year's brown grasses and 
leaves, there grew a slender, green shoot, with tiny, soft pink 
leaves : for dear Brown Leaf had indeed covered little Acorn so 
carefully that Frisky Squirrel had never found him, and now 
here he was ! Growing as fast as he could 1 for some day he was 
to become a fine, great, oak tree I 



Autumn Woods. 

Ere, in the northern gale, 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of autumn, all around the vale, 

Have put their glory on. 

The mountains that infold, 
In their wide sweep, the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold, 

That guard the enchanted ground. 

I roam the woods that crown 

The uplands, where the mingled splendors glow, 
Where the gay company of trees look down 
On the green fields below. 

Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays, the forest depths are bright, 
Their sunny colored foliage, in the breeze, 

Twinkles like beams of light. 

'The rivulet, late unseen, 
Where bickering through the shrubs its waters run, 
Shines with the image of Us golden screen, 
And glimmerings of the sun. 

Oh, Autumn 1 why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad, 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 

And leave thee wild and sad? 
— From " Autumn TFocxfo," by William Cullen Bryant. 
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Some Quotations for November 
Work. 



By H. J. 



c*ri 



HESE can be used during the month as literary and 
language work, and they can then be memorized for the 
Thanksgiving celebration.] 
A simple, pretty introduction to the exercises could be obtained 
by having three little girls enter arm in arm, representing Sep- 
tember, October and November. November recites : 
" My sisters are September and October bright and gay, 
They're beautiful in richer charms, while I am brown and gray, 
Tet all their glorious days cannot compare with one I bring, 
This one, the loveliest of the fall, Thanksgiving Day I sing." 
(The costumes of the children should carry out this idea.) 
A Few Literary Quotations. 
The summer grains were harvested ; the stubble fields lay dry, 
Where June winds rolled, in light and shade, the pale green 

waves of rye ; 
But still, on gentle hill-slopes, in valleys fringed with wood, 
Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the heavy corn-crop stood. 

Bent low by autumn's wind and rain, through husks that, dry and 

sere, 
Unfolded from their ripened charge, shone out the yellow ear ; 
Beneath, the turnip lay concealed, in many a verdant fold, 
And glistened in the slanting light the pumpkin's sphere of gold. 

There wrought the busy harvesters ; and many a creaking wain * 
Bore slowly to the long barn floor its load of husk and grain ; 
Till broad and red, as when he rose, the sun sank down at last, 
And like a merry guest's farewell, the day in brightness passed. 
— From " The Huskers," by John Oreenleaf WhiUier. 

Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard ! 

Heap high the golden corn ! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 

From out her lavish horn ! 

Let other hands, exulting, glean 

The apples from the pine, 
The orange from its glossy green, 
v The cluster from the vine ; 

We better love the hardy gift 

Our rugged vales bestow, 
To cheer us when the storm shall drift 

Our harvest-fields with snow. 
— From 4i The Corn Song," by John G. WhiUier. 

Through vales of grass and meads of flowers, 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 

We dropped the seed o'er hill and plain, 

Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our sprouting grain 

The robber crows away. 

All through the long, bright days of June 

Its leaves grew green and fair, 
And waved in hot midsummer's noon 

Its soft and yellow hair. 

And now with autumn's moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come ; 



We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 

(By the entire school.) 

Let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our father's trod ; 
Still let us for the golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God ! 
— From " The Corn Song," by John Oreenleaf WhiUier. 
Ah ! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and from West, 
From North and from South, come the pilgrim and guest, 
When the gray-haired New Eug lander sees round his board 
The old broken links of affection restored, 
When the care- wearied man seeks his mother once more, 
And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled before, 
What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye? 
What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin pie? 

— From " The Pumpkin ," by John G. WhiUier. 
(This could be recited by a Puritan boy holding the pumpkin 
pie.) 

Along the river's summer walk 

The withered tufts of asters nod ; 
And trembles on its arid stalk 

The hoar plume of the golden-rod. 
And on a ground of sombre fir, 
And azure-studded juniper, 
The silver birch its buds of purple shows, 
And scarlet berries tell where bloomed the sweet 
wild rose ! 

— From " The Last Walk in Autumn," by J. G. WhiUier. 
(Child reciting this holds in her hand the different things 

mentioned.) 

(Class Recitation, or by entire school.) 

And we, to-day, amidst our flowers 

And fruits, have come to own again 
The blessings of the summer hours, 
The early and the latter rain ; 

To see our Father's hand once more 
Reverse for us the plenteous horn 

Of autumn, filled and running o'er 
With fruit, and flowers, and golden corn ! 

Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O'er richer stores than gems or gold ; 

Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is Nature's bloodless triumph told. 

O favors every year made new I 
O gifts with rain and sunshine sent 

The bounty overruns our due, 
The fulness shames our discontent. 

— From " For an Autumn Festival" by John G. WhiUier. 

The praise, O Lord ! is Thine alone, 
In Thy own way Thy work is done 1 
Our poor gifts at Thy feet we cast, 
To whom be glory, first and last ! 

— From Hymn, by John Oreenleaf WhiUier. 

(This can be sung to the tune of the Doxology.) 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each other,— 

Days and weeks and months ; and the fields of maize that were 

springing 
Green from the ground when a stranger she came, now waving 

above her, 
Lifted their tender shafts, with leaves interlacing and forming 
Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pillaged by squirrels. 

le 
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Then In the golden weather the maize was husked, and the 

maidens 
Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened a lover, 
But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in the corn-field. 
Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her lover. 

— From " Evangeline," by H. W. Longfellow. 



CHILDREN'S HOUR. 
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The Autumn Festival. 



By Lowell, 


Mass. 

srs. 




Characti 




Children. 




Wheat. 


1895. 




Rye. 


Mother Nature. 




Rice. 


Autumn. 




Oats. 


Fruits and Nuts. 




Barley. 



Children. 

Hurrah ! we have a holiday, 
So let us to the woods away. 
1st Child. 

No, no, why «hould we go the woods? There are no birds 
there to welcome us. 
2nd Child. 

How do you know that? 
1st Child. 

It was only yesterday I saw them flying southward. 
(The children join hands and dance round and round, singing to a 
lively tune.) 

What matter if birds have flown away? 
• For ©, 'tis a merry holiday ! 
3rd ChUd. 

The flowers must be gone, too. I saw Jack Frost in the fields 
this morning, and he is sure to have spoiled the best of them. 
4th Child. 

If Jack Frost is prowling about he must have opened the burrs 
and the chestnuts are ready to pick. 
All (dancing about the stage.) 

What care we if fields are brown, 
Since nuts are ripe and dropping down? 
5th Child. 

The grains, too, are ripe and ready to be garnered. 
All (singing.) 

" You, nor I, nor any man can know 
How oats, peas, beans and barley grow." 

6th Child. ' 

The yellow pumpkins are ready for Thanksgiving, and I 
shouldn't be surprised to find Jack o' the Lantern hidden in some 
of them. 
Ml. 

O, come with me through the frosty dew 
And Jack o' the Lantern shall smile upon you — 
Ah, here comes Mother Nature. 
(Enter Mother Nature.) 



Mother Nature. 

Good morning, children. Have you come to the festival? 
l*t Child. 

Festival? What festival have you to-day? 
Mother Nature. 

Bless the child ! Doesn't he know what I mean? The harvest 
festival, to be sure. 

(Enter 1895.) 

Here comes 1895 ; she can tell you about it. 
1895. 

'Tis but a gathering of the fruits and grains, the year's Thanks- 
giving for a bounteous harvest. It is Autumn's festival, and I 
will call her to tell you about it. 

(Goes to the door and calls.) 
O Autumn, fair autumn, come hither, I pray, 
And tell us what festival keep you to-day. 

Enter Autumn. 

Tell of my harvest festival? 

Tis the happiest time o' year ; 
For then I see the fruits and grains — 
My children all appear. 

It comes in Indian summer time, 

When harvest work is done ; 
'Tis then I bid my children all 

Come round, me one by one. 

And in the golden weather then, 
While brown leaves round us fall, 

I hear far off a joyous shout, 
As they answer to my call. 

Hist ! how the air is stirring now, (All listen) 

With sounds of music sweet, 
And. the rocky hills re-echo with 

The tread of marching feet. 

Golden the sheaves they bring me, 
With fruits from orchard and viae 

Far as the eye can see them 
They are marching line on line. 

(Points from the window.) 
See where they come together, 

Now through the smoky haze ! 
Wheat, Rice, Rye, Oats, Barley, 

And there is my golden maize. 

Then there are fruits and flowers, 
— O, the half can never be told — 

Purple like skies at sunset,— 
Red, or yellow as gold. 

Enter grains and fruits. 

Gather around me children, 

Sing me a song again 
In praise of the Autumn fruitage, 
Sing of the waving grain. 
They range themselves about Autumn and sing. Tune, u Auld 
Lang Syne." 

When by the hazy skies we know 

The year is growing old, 
When stormy winds begin to blow 

And woods are touched with gold, 
Then Autumn dear, to thee our hearts are turned, 

And once again we bring to thee 
All the treasures we have earned. 
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Autumn. 

Welcome, my children, I hope your year's work has been well 
done. 
Grain*. 
We've worked, we've worked, we've worked with a will, 
Your barns and your granaries all to fill. 
Autumn. 

That is well, my children. Whatever you find to do, I would 
have you do it with your might. And now, my dears, are you 
ready for the festival? 

Grains sing. Tune, " We are Waiting by the Btoer." 
We are ready, we are ready, 

We have come here at your call, 
All the grains and fruits and grasses, 

Now would keep your festival. 
So we're coming from the uplands, all 

We are coming from the lea, 
O, our mother, fairest Autumn. 
We are coming unto thee. 

Autumn. 

Whom shall I choose for your queen? 
Wheat. 

I make the flour for your bread, /should be queen 
Bye. 

Go to northern Europe if you would know my merits. There 
you will be told, " Bye is the queen of grain*" 
Oate. 

I am the food of Scotland, /should be queen. 
Barley. 

I was used by the ancient Greeks and Romans, and I am men- 
tioned by Moses in the Old Testament. By virtue of my age 
the crown belongs to me. 
Bice. 

I am the food of a whole nation. Make me your queen. 
Maize. 

I am your national grain. The crown should be mine. 
Autumn. 

But this will never do, my children. Ton cannot all be queens. 
Tell me more of yourselves, and perhaps you may help me decide 
which one is the worthiest. 
Wheat. 

Nobody knows where I had birth, 
I was sent by the Father, down to earth, 
In the earliest times when the world began 
I came a blessing and gift to man. 
O, far and wide I have roamed since then 
To feed the millions of hungry men, 
And the daintiest morsels you may eat, 
You will find, dear Autumn, are made from wheat. 
Children. 

Fair Ceres, the old heathen goddess, oft wore 
A wreath of this wheat in the brave days of yore. 
Autumn. 

Yes, Wheat, you are one of the most useful of my grains. 
Bye. 

Go to Russia and to Sweden 
Or to Germany's far shore, 
And if there you seek to question 

All the people, o'er and o'er. 
They will tell you of my virtues, 

Call down blessings on my head, 
And bid you break with them your fast 
With loaves of their black bread. 



Children. 

In Germany the peasants say 

Rye-bread will drive fatigue away. 
Autumn. 

Yes, Rye, I am sure the peasants of those northern countries 
would find it hard to do without you. 
Oate. 

Come where Scotia's lakes and rivers 

In their storied beauty rest, 
Ask the simple, hardy peasants 

Of the grain they deem the best, 
They, within their lowly dwellings, 

Then may bid you all partake 
Of what makes their bone and sinew, 
Oaten porridge, oaten cake. 
Children. 

Wizards in the days of old, 
By thy grains events foretold. 
Autumn. 

You are useful both to man and beast.— 
Bice. 

I was born where the Ganges floweth 

And my kernels, every one, 
In their milky hearts have gamed well 
The glow of the summer sun. 

I feed with my snowy grains 

The Chinese and the Hindoo, 
And now, from the sunny southern land, 

Dear Autumn, I come to you. 

Autumn. 

We are all ready to welcome you to our circle, child of the sun* 
Children. 

When the lads and lassies wed, 

Rice good luck will bring, 'tis said. 
Barley. 

I'm older than the pyramid, 

And my origin is hid 

In the past and no one knows, 

How the useful barley grows. 

Food for man and food for beast 

From the highest to the least, 

Ever since the world began, 

I have done my best for man. 

Children. 

O, we know your barley toys, 
Christmas sweets for girls and boys. 
Autumn. 

I, too, acknowledge your usefulness Barley, and am glad to 
welcome you here. 
Maize. 

Adown Time's stream I gently glide 

Within my birch-canoe, 
A simple Indian maid, I come • 

And bring the maize to you. 

Autumn. 

Child of the forest, I bid you welcome. 
Mother Nature. 

Have you heard the pretty legend 

That a poet to us told, 
How, one day, the god Mondamln 
Came, all gay in green and gold? 
Digitized by ! 
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Children. 



Wrestled once with Hiawatha, 
Twice and thrice, and then laid down 
-All his garments torn and tattered — 
In the earth so bare and brown? 

Yes, we've heard the pretty story, 
That old legend we know well, 

And the sequel, if you'd hear it, 
In the poet's words we'll tell. 

14 Day by day did Hiawatha 

Go and wait and watch beside it. 

* * * * * 

Till at length, a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another, and another, 
And, before the summer ended, 
Stood the maize in all its beauty 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long soft yellow tresses." 



Autumn. 



Well, I like your simple story 
That quaint legend of old days, 
So, once more unto our circle 
Now I welcome here, the Maize. 
Fruits and Nuts. 

Fruits, too, ripen in the autumn 

And brown nuts come dropping down, 
And, dear Autumn, we're thy children 
Though we care not for the crown. 
Yet, we'd have you well and wisely 
Choose the one you think Is best, 
And, content with thy decision, 
We will serve her with the rest. 
Autumn. 

I have heard your arguments and, I find each grain is so useful 
that It Is not easy to say which Is best. So, because she is our 
national grain the Maize shall be your queen. This is my decision. 
Are you content? 



Grains {together.) 

We arel we are! The Maize shall be queen! Long live the 
Maize! 
Autumn. 

Come hither my child and receive your crown. 

(Maize comes forward and 1895 places a crown of grains upon 
her head.) 

1895. 

Just a milestone on the way 
Is your brief relgh of a day, 

But, be sure, my child, and try to do your best; 
The one who relgneth well, 
8o the wisest often tell, * 

Is ever but a servant of the rest. 
In the days to come I pray 
Of this Thanksgiving Day, 

That only pleasant things you may remember, 
And as the weeks go by, 
And you see the Old Tear die, 

Give thanks to Autumn and her child, November. 

(All group themselves about Maize and clasp hands, looking 
upward.) 

Unto Him who sendeth to us 

Starry night and sunny morn, 
Now our songs of praise we'll render 
For His gift of Indian Corn. 

(They sing. Tune: "America.") 

Above our land so free, 
May we forever see 

Thy tassels green ; 
And while our land remains 
O, may our laden wains 
All full of golden grains 

For aye be seen. 

(If the stage can be darkened and red fire burned, the tableau 
will be more effective.) 
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A Pop-Corn Dance for 
Thanksgiving. 



By H. J. 



This Is very simple, merely carrying out the Idea of the 
landers. (Eight children (small). Four Puritans and four 
Puritan maidens.) Strings of pop-corn sewed on the kerchiefs 
and bonnets of maidens, and trimming their aprons. Strings of 
pop-corn used as long necklace by boys, also trimming their 
collars and cuffs and their hats If desired. All carry strings of 
pop-corn. 

First figure — same as landers. (Great shaking of pop-corn as 
they march towards one another.) 

Second figure, — Maidens In center, bending over, heads 



.2. Fig. 3. 

together, forming pop-corn ball, boys holding pop-corn strings 
In festoons. 

Third figure. — Ail take hands, dance around In a ring then at 
chord each boy kneels in front of his partner. 

Fourth figure. — Four children each side facing one another. 
Each line moves as arrows Indicate to the center, (Fig. 1.) No. 4 
of first line Joining hands with No. 1 of second line thus form- 
ing one slanting line of eight children, (See Fig. 2.) 

Then all march or skip, or dance in circle and then back to 
their own places, (See Fig. 3.) 

When 4 reaches her place 1 has reached his place, all then stop, 
forming two lines as before, and each child bows to his opposite. 
Then all skip out bouncing up and down, sometimes very high. 
(To represent the popping of the corn.) Just before leaving the 
room each boy waits for his girl partner, takes her hand, then 
each couple bows to audience and disappears. 
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Thanksgiving Entertainment. 

For Twenty Boys and Girls. 



By C. V. PEASE, Col. 



Prologue. 
(Recited by boy or girl.) 
The ghost of a Puritan, one stormy day, 
Wrapped up to the nose In a cloak of pale grey, 
When wandering alone 'mong the dwellers of earth, 
'Mid those of high standing and those of low birth, 
Compared them with men he had known in the past, 
Who, first of our forefathers, shall live to the last ; 
Honored In story and told of in song, 
Till Time in its age shall no longer be long 

He thought of the men, so stately and tall, 
Who labored in Plymouth for the good of us all ; 
Who by the toil of the hand and the sweat of the brow 
Labored then in the Past for the Good of the Now. 
How there in the wilderness where lurked the red foe 
They buried their dead 'neath the cold winter snow, 
And labored with care and sorrow and pain 
To live through the winter till spring came again ; 
Then planted their corn where their loved ones Were laid 
Lest the Indians should count all the graves they had made, 
And, knowing their number was growing so small, 
Would descend on the village and murder them all. 

He thought how they hoped through the summer of toll 
That the good Lord would bless to them the fruit of the soil; 
And when the crops were all harvested late in the fall 
They wanted to thank the Kind G : ver of all, 
They gathered together In the House of the Lord 
And gave thanks to Him gladly with full sweet accord. 

Then the Puritan thought of the men of to-day, 
Who are living in peace where freedom holds sway. 
He thought of their houses, and churches, and gold, 
And wonders of science in his day untold ; 
And how, whether their harvest be large or be small 
They forget to thank the Kind Giver of all. 

When wandering sadly down the long city street 
A Thanksgiving party he happened to meet, 
And pausing to listen to what each had to say, 
Smiles chased from his face the sad lines away, 
As he learned that still in this sad world of ours, 
In far northern homes and in sweet southern bowers 
The dear old Thanksgiving of Puritan day 
U still dear to our hearts and will be alway. 

Of the party the Puritan saw there are some 
Who with us to-day we've persuaded to come. 
And each has a reason for Thanksgiving to tell, 
Now list to their stories ; they are surely told well. 



1st Voice. 

Shoemaker. 

(Boy with leather apron and shoemaker's tools.) 

A shoemaker I, and thankful I feel 

That shoes will run down at the toe and the heel. 

I count as my blessings the shoes on my shelves, 

Knowing Heaven helps those who are helping themselves. 

So I rap-a-tap-tap from morning till night, 

And peg the shoes firmly and sew them up tight, 

And keep my Thanksgiving each day in the year, 

With one in November for special good cheer, 

2nd Voice. 

Doctor. 

(Boy with medicine ease, spectacles and silk hat.) 

A wise doctor I, and I cure every pain 

From a Thanksgiving stomach to a Public School brain. 

I'm not heeling shoes, but I'm healing mankind, 

A great deal of mending they're needing I find. 

And thanks be to God for a blessing that's given 

Most directly of all our great blessings from Heaven, 

The power to heal ; may I use it aright 

And thank God for His help when I win in the fight. 

3rd Voice. 

Blacksmith. 

(Boy with hammer, anvil, etc.) 

I stand here before you, my friends, in my strength, 

A blacksmith am I, and in the day's length 

I toll with my hands in the forge's red glow 

And sing ever a song as the hours come and go. 

(Sings and strikes anvil.) 

Oh, ring-a-chlng-ling my blessings are many, 

I may not be rich but I don't care a penny. 

(Recites again.) 

If horse-shoes bring luck, Pll surely be lucky, 
But still, I am thinking that lucky means plucky. 
I'm thankful I'll have a good Thanksgiving dinner 
For in this year's fight, with God's help, I'm the winner. 



4th Voice. 



5th Voice. 



Carpenter. 
(Boys with carpenter's tools and toy house.) 
This is the house that Jack built, 

And Jack he is I, 
And I am a carpenter, 

You might guess it if you try, 
Men's homes I build with care, 

You can't do without me, 
And wherever I stay 

A city grows about me. 
I'm thankful I have work to do, 

And all that I ask 
Is that my daily strength may be 

Equal to my task. 

Mason. 
(With tools, addressing carpenter.) 

You may build the house, my friend, 

But 'tis I that lays the stone. 
Your house would fall about your ears 

If I left you alone. 
I'm thankful I have work to do 

111 do it with my might, 
For God has said no man shall starve 

Who always does the right. 
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6th Voice. 



12th Voice. 



Tinsmith. 
Oh, have you any tins to mend? 
If yon have just send them to me ! 

Ill do them all right, 

And polish 'em bright, 
And send them home for your tea. 
May my neighbors be doing as well as I 
As each Thanksgiving goes by, 
I'm more than thankful for blessings so many 
And that by my tinning I turn many a penny 
So see how happy am I ! 



13th Voice. 



7th Voice. 



Lawyer. 
And I am a lawyer trying to be 
On the side of calm Justice and Purity. 
I thank God who has helped us to help the oppressed, 
And that my efforts have even one wrong redressed. 
May I e'er lift my voice in the cause of the right 
For God is the Judge in His power and might. 



8th Voice. 



Editor. 
(Boy or girl with newspaper.) 
An editor's life is a sad one at best ; 
For think, the poor fellow has never a rest. 
Each of his blessings is naught but a hoax ; 
Indeed, I might class them with Thanksgiving jokes. 
Still for one thing I'm thankful, and that is the news. 
As long as I have that 
I'll not have the blues. 



14th Voice. 



9th Voice. 



School Teacher. 
And here is a school teacher 

In this strange crowd. 
Whatever my failings, 

Pray speak them not loud. 
I'm thankful that bad boys 

Are quite out of style ; 
And that good girls by the hundreds 

Are in eyery square mile ; 
That ail my manly boys 

Will soon be manly men ; 
And all my womanly girls 

Will be womanly women then. 



15th Voice. 



10th Voice. 



Farmer. 

A farmer am I, 

And though I feel sad 

When the crops are poor and times are bad, 

Still, I am thankful that things are no worse 

And jingle the coins still left in my purse. 

There's enough for a Thanksgiving dinner at least, 

And all the family shall join in the feast. 

Ill be thankful for small things the great ones will come, 

When I am gathering my next harvest home. 



Poor Man. 
iMay bea girl.) 
I'm thankful I'm poor 

For I've nothing to lose, 
Can take my things in a satchel 

And go where I choose. 
If I've something to eat 

And one dress to wear 
When you have your Thanksgiving 

III surely be there. 

Sick Person. (Girl.) 
Oh, I'm a very sick person I 

I'm thankful I'm no sicker, 
If I eat a Thanksgiving tnrkey 

111 get well all the quicker. 
I'm thankful there are doctors 

To try to cure my pain, 
Who, if they don't at first succeed 

Then try and try again. 
I'm thankful there's a climate 

For I'd get well without it. 
It really makes me sicker 

To try to think about it. 

Well Person. 
Oh, I am perfectly well ! 

I haven't an ache nor a pain ! 
I could eat a Thanksgiving dinner to-day 

And eat one to-morrow again. 
I will not see the old turkey 

Come to wreak vengeance dire, 
Nor hot mince pies with thousands of eyes 

Come to light my funeral pyre. 
I thank God for the blessing of health 

To many it has been denied, 
Why I should have it when others do not 

I never could quite decide. 

Little Boy. 
I'm a very small boy, 
I'm thankful most for pies, 
And cranberries, and turkeys, 
And great big doughnut ties, 
And such good things as mother's, 

Candies, toys, and such, 
You'll have to please excuse me. 

I can not think of much. 



16th Voice. 



llth Voice. 



Rich Man. 
I'm thankful I'm rich 

For I can help others 
And remember that all mankind 

Are my brothers. 
My wealth is a trust that to me has been given ; 
May it ne'er be a bar to my entrance to Heaven. 



Little Girl. 
Oh ! I am made of sugar and spice 
And candy, and sweets, and everything nice ! 
So you'll know without thinking just what I am 
And be perfectly certain my name isn't Sam. 
I'm thankful my dolly has not had the mumps, 
And that mother bought sugar the last time in lumps. 
I'm thankful my black dolly's hair will curl, 
And I also am thankful that I am a girl. 

17th Voice. 

Rag Doll. 

I am a rag doll clear down to my toes. 

What I've to be thankful for nobody knows. 

I'm pounded, and kissed, and hung up by the hair, 

And wherever the dirt is I'm surely left there. 

I am badly used, and what I'm afraid of 
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Is that they'll take me to pieces to see what I'm made of 
I'm thankful at least I've been spared that sad fate, 
And that no such idea has entered ray mistress's pate. 

18th Voice. 

Turkey. 

I am a big fat turkey, 

I go, gobble, gobble ! gobble ! 

My knees, they are so shady, 

They go wobble, wobble, wobble, 

Because I am so frightened 

My feathers fairly flutter, 

And when I try to gobble, 

I only feebly stutter. 
Dear friends Thanksgiving's coming 

I know my end is nigh, — 
I sadly wipe away my tears 

And say my last good-bye. 

Epilogue. 
When our Thanksgiving comes 

I pray you friends remember 
To make bright with heavenly light 

One day in old November. 



The First Thanksgiving Day. 



44 And now," said the governor, gazing abroad on the piled-up 
store 
Of the sheaves that dotted the clearings and covered the 
the meadows o'er, 
44 Tls meet that we render praises because of this yield of grain; 
Tis meet that the Lord of Harvest be thanked for his sun 
and rain. 

44 And therefore, I, William Bradford (by the grace of God to- 
day, 

And the franchise of this good people), governor of Plymouth, 
say,— 

Through virtue of vested power, — ye shall gather with one 
accord 

And hold, in the month of November, Thanksgiving unto the 
Lord. 

44 He hath granted us peace and plenty, and the quiet we've 

sought so long ; I 

He hath thwarted the wily savage, and kept him from wrack 

and wrong : 
And unto our feast the sachem shall be bidden, that he may 

know 
We worship his own Great Spirit, who maketh the harvest 

grow. 

44 So shoulder your matchlocks, masters; there is hunting of all 

degrees ; 
And fisherman, take your tackle and scour for spoils the seas; 
And maidens and dames of Plymouth, your delicate crafts 

employ 
To honor our first Thanksgiving, and make it a feast of joy ! 

44 We fail of the fruits and dainties, we fail of the old home 

cheer ; 
Ah ! these are the lightest losses, mayhap, that befall us here. 
But see ! in our open clearings how golden the melons lie ! 
Enrich them with sweets and spices, and give us the pumpkin 

pie!" 

So, bravely the preparations went on for the autumn feast : 
The deer and the bear were slaughtered ; wild game from the 

greatest to least 
Was heaped in the colony cabins j brown home-brew served for 

Wine; 



And the plum and the grape of the forest for orange and peach 
and pine. 

At length came the day appointed ; the snow had begun to fall, 
But the clang of the meeting-house belfry rang merrily over all, 
And summoned the folk of Plymouth, who hastened with glad 

accord 
To* listen to Elder Brewster as he fervently thanked the Lord. 

In his seat sat Governor Bradford ; men, matrons, and maidens 
fair. 

Miles Standish and all his soldiers, with corslet and sword 
were there ; 

And sobbing and tears and gladness had each in its turn the 
sway, 

For the grave of sweet Rose Standish o'ershadowed Thanks- 
giving day. 

And when Massasoit, the sachem sat down with his hundred 

braves, 
And ate the varied riches of gardens and woods and waves, 
And looked on the granaried harvest, with a blow on his 

brawny chest, 
He muttered : " The Good Spirit loves his white children best ! M 

— Margaret J. Preston. 



Drill of the Seasons, 



The months may be dressed In long, white robes of simple flve-oent 
cheese cloth and. wear gilt crowns. 

Old Father Time may represent an old man, in robe and silver 
crown, long white hair, and with a scythe covered with silver paper. 
The months should carry wreaths about 10 inches in diameter. 

The winter months should carry wreaths of evergreen, and their 
robes may be sprinkled with diamond dust. 

Spring's robes are decorated with green maple leaves, and their 
dresses will be prettier If sprinkled with violets. They carry wreaths 
of wild flowers. 

Summer should carry summer flowers —roses are prettiest. 

Autumn's robes may be trimmed with autumn flowers and leaves ,and 
their wreaths be made of grain. (In these days of cheap, artificial 
flowers and wreaths, this can be done With little expense. Much, too, 
oan be done with simple tissue paper flowers and leaves.) 

Old King Time appears and recites : 

44 I wear not the purple of earth born kings, 
Nor the stately ermine of lordly things ; 
But, monarch and courtier tho' great they be, 
Must fall from their glory and bend to me, 
My sceptre is gemless ; yet who can say 
They will not come under its mighty sway? 
Ye may learn who I am,— there's the passing chime 
And the dial to herald me — 
Old King Time." 

Then to some pretty march music the months march in, in threes, 
holding wreaths at side. They form a circle around O. K. T., holding 
their wreaths up and together so as to form a chain. March in circle 
twice around then form in wheel shape thus : — 



3 



6 



1 4 

O. K. T. 

7 10 

8 11 

9 12 

Move twice around in this order. Change again to circle and hold 
wreaths up in both hands. March twice around and face O. K. T. and 
kneel to count 8, taking wreath in right hand and placing it on breast. 

Rise and form triangles at the back of O. K. T. thus. (It might be 
well to have the floor chalked for this.) 



10 



6 



8 



n 



12 



0, K. T, 
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Stories for Compositions. 

The Story of Androclus. 

Androclus, the slave of a Roman Consul in Africa, was treated 
so badly by his master tbat he ran away. Taking shelter in a 
cave from the heat of the sun, a lion entered, who seemed to be 
in great P&in. The animal seeing Androclus, instead of attacking 
him, went up to him and held out its paw, which had been pierced 
by a large thorn. Tue poor fugitive extracted the thorn; and 
when the injured paw was healed, the slave and his strange com- 
panion lived together in the same cave some timo. The lion 
brought home game enough for both, but Androclus got tired of 
such a savage life, and left the cave and his shaggy friend. By 
and by he was captured by some soldiers, and sent a prisoner to 
Rome, where he was condemned to be thrown to the lions in the 
ampitheatre, as a runaway slave. Now, when criminals were 
condemned "to the lions "they were not allowed any weapon 
whatever, but were exposed, unarmed and quite defenseless, to 
fury of the ferocious beast*, to be torn to pieces for the amuse- 
ment of the scarcely less ferocious spectators. Poor Androclus 
was standing alone in the vast amphitheatre, without hope of 
human help, and the lion was let loose on him ; but what was the 
wonder of the spectators when the lion, instead of springing on 
the slave, went gently up to him and began to lick him ! It was 
the lion from whose paw Androclus had extracted the thorn, and 
who recognized his benefactor and companion of the African 
cave. And when Androclus had told his story the people were 
struck with admiration, and he received his pardon. 



A Little Encouragement and its Result. 

Thomas Banks, one of the most famous English sculptors, was 
well known for his kindness and for the a'd which he gave to 
those who sought it ; and to him were not a few artists indebted 
for timely encouragement during their early career. One day, it 
Is said, a little boy called at his house to seek his advice and 
assistance. The servant, annoyed by the loud knock which had 
been given, was about to send him away, when the sculptor, over- 
hearing her, went to the door himself. The lad stood outside 
with some drawings in his hand, and Banks asked him what he 
had called for. 

11 1 want, sir,.if you please, to be admitted to the Academy." 

The sculptor looked at the little fellow kindly, but told him 
that he himself could not procure his admission ; he said, how- 
ever, that he would like to see his drawings. Examining them, 
he at once saw that they were of no ordinary character, and, 
indeed, gave great promise of future excellence; so in the gen- 
tlest manner he pointed out to the boy the defects which his work 
contained, and then assuring him that there was plenty of time 
for the Academy, and asking him to try and improve the draw- 
ings where they needed it, he bade him bring the latter to him in 
a month's time for him to see again. 

Thus encouraged, the boy went home, and sketched and worked, 
as may be imagined, with redoubled energy ; and at the end of the 
month again appeared at the house of Banks. This time he was 
told that his drawings were much better, but he was advised to 
try to still further improve them ; and so the boy, practising and 
persevering in accordance with the sculptor's suggestions, had at 
length the satisfaction of being told, not only that his work was 
well executed, but that if he were to devote himself to his art he 
would distinguish himself. Soon afterward the lad became a 
student at the Academy : and in time a distinguished artist of 
whom Banks was very proud. 



A Lesson in Politeness. 

One day Dean Swift was in his study reading, when the door 
was pushed open, and a young fellow came in with some game, 
and without saying " By your leave," or " With your leave," he 
walks over and flops them across the Dean's knees, saying : 

" There's some game my father sent you." 

,l Oh, Ira very much obliged, I'm sure ; but I'd be more obliged 
if you bad shown better manners." 

11 Well, I wish I knew how." 

11 Sit down here, and I'll show you how to behave." 

He took the game In his hand and went outside and shut the 
door. Then he tapped, and heard the young fellow cry out with 
a loud voice, " Come in ! " and what should he see but the young 
fellow seated in the arm-chair, and pretending to read a book I 

11 Please your reverence," says the Dean with a bow, " my 
father will be much obliged by your acceptance of this game, 
which he has just taken." 

•• Your father is a most respectable man," says the lad, "and 
I'm sure you're a good boy ; here's half-a-crown for you. Take 
the game down to the kitchen, and tell the cook she's to give you 
your dinner." 

He then got up and relieved the Dean of the game, who was so 
tickled at the lad's witty impudence that he at once gave him 
half-a-crown. 

Giotto's O. 

Giotto was a little shepherd boy, all day long he tended bis 
father's sheep. He had plenty of idle time ; and one day be dis- 
covered that he could make pictures, To be sure he had only the 
rocks to draw upon and only sharp stones to draw with ; but he 
was happy and quite content. 

One evening when he was copying a sheep which was grazing 
at a little distance, he perceived that some one was looking down 
over his shoulder. A stranger, taking an evening walk on the 
plain, had seen him at work, and drawn near softly not to disturb 
him. He was delighted to see how the boy was occupied, for 
this stranger was Cimabue, a renowned artist from Florence. 
He asked Giotto if he, too, would like to be an artist? Would he 
live with him and learn? The little shepherd must have thought 
he was only dreaming ; but no, it was all true — quite true, even 
the stranger went down to his home to get his father's consent, 
and then took him away to Florence. 

In that great and beautiful city there were many artists, doing 
their work under the care and direction of Cimabue. But in a 
little time the shepherd excelled them all ; and his kind patron took 
care to have him educated in other things besides art, so he 
placed him under a very celebrated master. He was twenty-six 
years old when Cimabue died. They were always spoken of and 
praised together ; and when the peasant artist died, too, after a 
long life of fame, he was buried in the same Italian church, where 
the friend who had done so much for him had been laid years 
before. 

So great was his fame, that the highest nobles of Italy ordered 
pictures from him, and one, desiring to see this marvellous artist, 
sent a messenger, bidding him to go to Rome. When the messen- 
ger reached his house, he began to doubt if the man he saw was 
really the great painter, so he asked him for a proof. There was 
paper lying on the table. Giotto took a pencil, and with one 
sweep of his arm drew a perfect circle. Now, a perfect circle is 
the hardest thing in the world to do ; to draw one in a moment, 
without any tremble or mistake, is what only one in a thousand 
would think of trying. " This is indeed the great artist I " thought 
the messenger; he could need no other proof. Even to this day, 
when an Italian is talking of anything utterly Impossible, he will 
say that it is " rounder than the O of Giotto." 
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7. Copy sketch and draw to represent the measure filled with 
apples. 



Second and Third Grades. 



Drawing. 



Note. — Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned 
to it. Use compasses for drawing circles. Take measurements 
from ruler. 

The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1. (a) Name the color complimentary to orange. (6) Blend- 
ing one part violet and two parts red, will produce what hue? 

2. The sketch represents the plan or (top view) of a cheese, 
the thickness of which is one-half its diameter. Draw to repre- 
sent the cheese in such a position that the observer may see the 
top side and cut surfaces. 




3. (a) Define or illustrate the radius of a circle, (b) Draw a 
hexagon within a circle. Diameter 1 J". Compasses to be used 
in drawing circumference and in locating points. 

4. Make a working drawing, two views, and cross section of 
rose jar (see sketch.) Draw plan, front elevation, and vertical 
cross section. 



8. This design Illustrates what? 




9-10. (a) Draw a rectangular frame, height 3", width 2{". 
Opening for picture to be an ellipse measuring 2" by 1|". 
(6) Place copy of sketch given within this frame. 



5. Draw the pattern of an ordinary music roll. Pattern, 
except handle, to be all In one piece. (See sketch for example.) 



6. Copy sketch and conventionalize blossom, making a 
bilateral unit of design. 




Answers. 

Drawing. 
1. (a) Green-blue, (b) Violet-red. 

2. 
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8. (a) A line drawn from the center to any point on the cir- 7. 

cumference of the circle, or 



cW 






3Jhn^5iori50nv.fti?i. 



5. 




< \ \ -U^> 




8. Alternation of form. 
0-10. 




American History. 

Each of the following questions has 10 credit ; assigned to It. 

1. fa) Arrange in the order of time, the first explorations of 
the valley of the Hudson, of the St. Lawrence, and of the upper 
Mississippi. (6) Who first explored the lower waters of the 
Mississippi? 

2. James Otis, Alexander Hamilton, and Patrick Henry were 
among the orators who Incited the colonists to rebellion ; of what 
colony was each a citizen? 

3. New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston were captured by 
the English, in the Revolution. State which was captured (a) 
first; (b) last. 

4. Mention a county of this 8tate the name of which indicates 
that it was formed (a) during English rule; (b) since inde- 
pendence was established. 

5. Of what political party was each of the following : Jack- 
son, Van Buren, William Henry Harrisou, Polk? Select for 
answer any two of the four mentioned names. 

6. In the fo lowing States there was a contest over the ad- 
mission of the State with or without slavery : Kansas, Missouri, 
California. In each case tell whether the State was admitted 
with or without slavery. 

7. Mention two provisions of the compromise of 1850 — the 
Omnibus bill. 

8. (a) In what war was the city of Washington captured? 
(&) In what other war was the city several times in danger of 
capture? 

9. Arrange the following States In the order of their admission 
to the Union : Colorado, Montana, Texas. 

10. Designate each of the following as inventor, statesman, 
historian, or poet; William H Prescott, Ellas Howe, Charles 
Sumner, William Cullen Bryant, Ell Whitney. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Hero Talks from American History. By 
H nry Cabot Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt. 
Twenty-ali stories, folly illustrated. 12 mo, 
340 pages. New York: The Century Company, 
Price, $1 60. 

Twenty six stories, founded on heroic inci- 
dents in American history, written by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, author of many books on 
hunting and wild life in the West, and by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and author of several works in the 
American Statesmen series, have been gath- 
ered into a volume by The Century Company. 
A number of these stories have not heretofore 
been published. The purpose of the book, as 
the authors themselves say in the preface, " is 
to tell In simple fashion the story of some 
Americans who showed that {hey knew how to 
live and how to die; who proved their truth 
by their endeavor, and who Joined to the stern 
and manly qualities 'which are essential to the 
well bi lag of a masterful race the virtues of 
g . ntleness, of pa' riotism, and of lofty adhe- 
rence to an Ideal." Appropriately enough the 
book begins with the story of Washington and 
ends with Lincoln. Between these two are 
glcen inspiring lessons from the career of 
many of the nation's heroes: Daniel Boone, 
G orge Rogers Clark, Mad Anthony Wayne, 
S'ephen Decatur, David Crockett, Lieutenant 
Cashing, and Admiral Farragut. The authors 
d > not confine themselves to those who have 
won wide fame and undying glory, bnt take up 
many of the humbler heroes, whose deeds 
were nevertheless worthy of admiration and 
emulation. It is a stirring record of heroism 
throughout, of which any country might well 
be proud. 

Thr Model Music Course. Cincinnati, New 
York and Chloag y : The John Church Co, 

A series of three song books based upon the 
piinclples of vocal music and still in keeping 
with the needs of chili training. In the pri- 
mary reader especially the preparation and 
selection of the words and music to those sub- 
j iCe which are of interest to the ohild in his 
own little experiences is marked, and for this 
the teacher will be grateful. There is a nov- 
elty in the arrangement, too, for the music is 
so planned that each of the verses may be 
sung to different numbers of the s ime exer- 
cise, but varied in rhythm and key, thus keep- 
ing the interest of the pupil wide awake. The 
manner of introducing two and three-part 
singing in this series makes each part equally 
melodio and Important, as it alternately be- 
comes first, second and third. Throughout the 
series, the authors have taken espeoial pains 
in preparing and selecting new and interest- 
ing scngs, which, in text, as well as music, are 
thoroughly in sympathy with child-thought, 
and related to all events in child life. 

First Yrar in French. For Young Chil- 
dren. Price, 60 cents. American Booh Co, 

It starts with ten object lessons and then 
comes simple readings. The book wi:l be a 
good tool for beginning by the natural method 
and then getting an early start In translation. 

A Boy of the First Empire. By Eldridge 
S. Brooks. Rlchl/ Illustrated by E. A. Ogden. 
12mo, 320 pages. New York: The Century Com 
pony. Prior, $160. 

The children have their share in the general 
revival of interest in the career of Napoleon, 
for Mr. Eldrldge S. Brooks has made the great 
emperor the central figure in his latest story. 
The actual hero of this book id a brave French 
lad who warns Napoleon of a desperate plot 
against his person. In return fir his loyalty 
he is taken into the service of the emperor and 
made a page at court. He becomes a special 
favorite of Napoleon, and is employed on many 
errands of delicacy and secrecy. He it is that 
bears to the divorced Josephine the news of the 
birth of ths King of Rome. He also carries to 
Marie Louise, Napoleon's last message before 
the retreat to Elba. As an aide, he is near to 
Napoleon's persi n in tbe later battles of the 
emperor, through the disastrous Waterloo 



campaign. In this way the author is enabled 
to introduce all of the more important inci- 
dents in tho history of toe First Empire, with- 
out doing violence to his story. On the con- 
trary, the interest is heightened by the stately 
figures that move through the pages. There 
is the bnlllance and glitter of court, and the 
pomp and excitement of war. But the story is 
not mere pageantry, for Philip, the page, is a 
very human boy, and his quips and j ikes bring • 
him many tweaks of the ear from the august 
Napoleon. 

Theoretical Mechanics' Solids. By J. 
Edward Taylor, M. A., B. 8c, Lond., Head 
Master of the Central Higher Grade and Sci- 
ence Schools, Sheffield. London and New 
York : Longmans, Green db Co. 

This book is an introduction to that depart- 
ment of Theoretical Mechanics treating 
mainly of Solids, and is especially adapted to 
meet the meeds of beginners. A noteworthy 
feature of the volume are the examples In- 
volved ont at the end of each chapter and 
which will prove of great assistance to the 
elementary student. The chapters are also 
provided with collections of questions and 
care has been taken that the propositions and 
proofs shall be within the scope of those 
students for whom the book is intended. 
Price $.80. 

Stories of Columbia. By Will H. Glasooole. 
New York : D. Jppleton Co. 

The story of the discovery of America, and 
ot her subseqient progress and achievements, 
Is always interesting and inspiring to boys and 
girls. This book contains an account of the 
voyages of Columbus snd of the adventures 
of the Pilgrims. There is an instructive chap- 
ter upon the Mound Builders and the tales of 
the American pioneers and heroes are espec- 
ially interesting. The Illustrations are well 
chosen and enhance the attractiveness of the 
volume. Price is $1.00. 

Jack Ballister's Fortunes. By Howard 
Pyle. With fifteen full-page pictures by the 
author. 8 vo, 460 pages. New York: The Century 
Company. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Howard Pyle has always found his liter- 
erary field in pure romance, whether it be 
spinning old fashioned fairy stories, following 
Robin Hood through the greenwood, or pictur- 
ing the stern and fearless " Men of Iron." He 
has found much of his truest inspiration in the 
stirring history of pirates and the buccaneers. 
He has made live again in his pages the noto- 
rious "Ned" England, whose' career as a 
11 gentleman of fortune " received such a set- 
back from the gallant Captain Mackra. One 
of the most picturesque figures in his latest 
romance is the pirate Captain Teach, the 
famous " Blackboard," who harried the coast 
of the American colonies in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century . The entire story gives 
a vivid picture of early colonial life, and 
throws light upon the corruption of the 
English officials, who were paid blackmail by 
the pirates. Mr. Pyle's pictures are as striking 
as the narrative. The romance was necessa- 
rily somewhat condensed to adapt it for serial 
purposes in St. Nicholas, but in the book it is 
restored to its original proportions. 

Electricity for Everybody; Its Nature 
and Uses Explained. By Philip Atkinson. 
With 100 hundred illustrations and poi trait of 
the author as a frontispiece. 12 mo, 240 pages. 
Price, $1.60. New York: The Century Co. 

Although electricity has Invaded almost 
every department of human activity it is less 
understood than any other natural force. The 
author evidently has kept constantly in mind 
the difficulty of his subject and has striven to 
divest his book of the confusing technicalities 
of the science. There is no sacrifice of strict 
scientific accuracy, but as little detail as possi- 
ble has been included. Mr. Atkinson explains 
that his constant aim has been to make each 
topic so plain that any person having no pre- 
vious knowledge of electricity or kindred sci- 
ences, who gives the book a careful perusal, 
can obtain a good general knowledge of elec- 
trio science in all Its principal details. That 
he has succeeded in doing this is the highest 
praise his work needs. 



Royal Upright Copt Books. Price, $1.00 
per dozen. New York : Thos. Nelson 4 Sons. 

That educational affairs are not as far behind fe 
in Old England as we are apt to think, Is well 
Illustrated in a new set of vertizal writing 
books sent out by Nelson ft Sons, whose branch 
house in New York is well known. The fea- 
ture of these copy books is that the copy line 
at the top is detached from the page, though 
stitched in of course with the cover and so 
securely held. Tee advantages that present 
themselves to one's mind at once are: 1. The 
pupil, by turning the pages — since the de- 
tached oopy may of course be adjusted to any 
page, — is prevented from copying his own 
writing as he descends the page— one of the 
greatest objections to all copy books ever yet 
made. 2. At any time so long as there is a 
line of unused paper left In the book, all pupils 
may write any copy simultaneously and with- 
out one line of waste paper from absence from 
school— a feature which every teacher will 
appreciate who has filed away each year half - 
filled copy-books, each blank page represent- 
ing the various absences from school of the 
various pupils, bit the space of which is still 
unusable because of the impossibility of con 
ducting concert exercises upon these books 
no two of which are now alike usable. To 
the teacher or to the school board who would 
prescribe copy-books the.e are most economi- 
cal and convenient. 

Shoemaker's No 23. Philadelphia: Pern. 
Publishing Co. 

Tne preceding numbers of these selections 
have already shown to elocutionists that some 
one is on the lookout to glean for them all the 
best things from all current magazines and pa- 
pers In this No. 28 the compiler has not fa'l n 
short of his former good work, and elocution- 
ists will find in this another valuable add Lion. 

The Horse Fair. By James Baldwin. 
Richly Illustrated. 8vo, 420 pages. Price, $1.60. 
New York : The Century Co. 

Mr. James Baldwin is deeply read in legend- 
ary and mythological lore. He has written 
several books for children, " A Story of the 
GollenAge," "The Story of Siegfried," itc, 
in which he has ga^here 1 together the roman- 
tic legends of the old world. It is evident that 
he has a deep affection for the horse, amount- 
ing almost to a passion, and his happiest 
Inspiration has been when writing of the 
famous horses of antiquity. In order that 
he might draw from the entire horse world 
fjr his subjects he has conceived the idea 
of a horse fair, held in the magic land of 
Morgan the Fay, at which every noted horse 
known to legend or history should be present 
and go through his paces. A little American 
boy, who shares Mr. Baldwin's love for horses, 
Is taken to the fair under the tutelage of 
Chelron. It was a glorified horse show such as 
other mortal eyes have never seen. There were 
races between the steed Day and Night, chased 
by the lean wolf Skol, and Hello's Foux-in Hand 
and Selene's Silver Grays were among the 
fleet coursers. There were countless entries 
in this marvellous fair, — Pegasus, Mazeppa, 
Bucephalus, Bayard, and Rozinante; Ichabod 
Crane's Gunpowder, and Tarn o'Shanter's Mag- 
gie, and the chargers of Cassar, Napoleon, 
Washington, Grant, Sheridan, and Lee. In 
fact, the reader is astounded to learn how 
many horses have made an imperishable 
place for themselves in literature and history. 
Chelron makes a model guide, and tells anew 
the stories of the horses. Many of these are 
tales of brave adventure and stirring battle 
pictures. The book will appeal to all who 
love horses, and to wide-awake boys in 
general. 



Educational Publishing Co. 

Dear Sirs.— "Pratt's Practical Language 
Exercises " received. It Is the best book I ever 
saw for the grade for which it is intended. 
Please send me three copies to be used as ref- 
erence books by some of our best teachers. 
Later we hope to introduce them into our 
schools . 

(Mrs.) ABBIE E. MERRITT. 
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Largest and best Many advan- 
tages not afforded by its competi- 
tors. A specimen announcement: 



EARNING YOUR OWN LIVING 

Eminent authorities give practical 
advlee to young men and women 
who must earn their living at Bank- 
ing, Lumbering, Journalism, Rail- 
roading, Stock Raising, Electric 
Engineering, Dry Goods, Practical 
Farming, and other occupations. 



FOR THE CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY 



When I was going to St. Ives, yoa know a boat my 
meeting with that man who had seven wives. Well, the 
man, wives, sacks, cats, kits, and the rest were coming 
from St. Ives, and, being interested, I sat down by the 
rood -side and asked the party about their journey thith- 
er. And this is what the man told me: 

"It's a roundabout journey, this one from St. Ives, 
and queer things are to be seen on the way. Why, wo 
camo through a county in North Carolina (M where no- 
body ever slept, and we saw on a sign board this: 

'"Be cordial to all your fellow- beings. Just cordial, 
and no more. Before counting them as friends, be' sure 
you can trust them, and are certain of their true and 
generous confidence. ' " 

Notick.— Take every 99th word in the foregoing, ar- 
range them in the order in which they are written, and 
you will have a good maxim (*). 

"Wo crossed a lake in Michigan (») that belongs to a 
drum corps; a river of Spain (*) that school-children play 
on astride a fence, a river of France (*) that ought to bo 
in prison ; through a county in Scotland (•) that bald- 
headed people should go to; and through another county 
in Illinois ( 7 ) that one could use to furnish his bouse with. 

"We saw an island of Greece ( 8 ) that wouldn't hold* 
water, and a lake in Minnesota (•) that wouldn't either, 
but you could play tennis with tho latter. Beside a 
lake in Scotland ( 10 ) that is always the latest style we 
saw another sign-board bearing this: 

" ' I will not go there. I don't care where it is. If he 
asks me I'll Bay no. He is like a child in regard to wis- 
dom. Why, I never heard of the likel But Til say no 
with perfect frankness.' " 

Notice. —Certain words in this sign form an old . 
adage. (»») ; 

" A river in Russia (") that is always all right was so I 
high we had to be ferried across, and the boatman told I 
us this: 

'"A well known, useful guide am I ; 
I am both far and near ; 
I travel fast, slow, up and down, 
To naught do I adhere. 



" 'I'm daily sought by rich and poor, 
My home's both low and high ; 
I'm sometimes seen, and yet unseen, 
Sometimes in depths I lio ' ("). 

" Not being an island of Michigan ("), I was not taken 
in by his tale, and guessed the anuwer quicker thnn river 
in Australia (»*) believe I could— with so many wives, and 
river of Cuba (»•) children, not one of whom is an island 
off* the Mexican coast (* 7 ). One of my wives indulged in 
a game of island off the Cuban coast ('■). She lost heav- 
ily, and when I chided ber she was as short as pie crust 
made with lake in Iowa (»•), and she shut me up like a 
mountain in Utah ( 90 ). 

•'This last happened only yesterday. I tell yoa, if the 
road to St. Ives is as bad as thai from there, you have no 
envious Journey. My wives have (alien to quarrelling. I 
see one river of Tennessee (*') another. I must box 
their ears with the island of Australia (") of my hand. 
Good-day, sir." 

As I resumed my journey to St Ives I early found the 
prediction of the man of seven wives true. Here is a 
sample of one of the guide-board signs* 

"I once was seen in water, but by substituting one 
verb for another I am now beheld on land "(**). 

Do you wonder I never reached SL Ives. 



In this story are four riddles and nineteen geogra'ihi- 
cal names. Clews to the former are given, and tho latter 
are described by double meanings or indicated by the 
text. Four prizes are offered for best solutions * $10 to 
the first, and $16 divided, according to merit, among the 
next issue. Put your name, address, and age, and where 
you saw this puzzle at the top of the sheet, and write 
the answers, one below another, numbering each. Post 
solution not later than December 2, 1896. Address Har- 
per's Round Tablk, New York. Only persons may send 
answers who have not passed their eighteenth birthday, 
but grown persons may help you find answers. 



FIFTY DOLLARS FOR YOU 



$50 will be given to the persons who make out of the letters composing "Harper's New Monthly" the greatest number of 
English words found in Webster or Worcester. Letters may be used in any order. No proper names or plurals allowed. $26 to 
first, $10 to second, $6 to third, and $1 each to next ten. Write words one below another, and number them. Put your own 
name and address at top of sheet. Post lists not later than November 26, 1896, to HARPER'S ROUND TABLE, New York. 



HARPER'S ROUND TABLE publishes a " Handy Book" 
which is JuBt what its name implies. Besides memorandum 
pages, it contains lists of words often misspelled, cost of 
college courses, values of the rare stamps, a calendar, and 
about 1000 other facts worth knowing. It will be w»nt free to 
all who ask for it. Indeed, copies will be sent for all members 
of a class or school. The book is 2)4 by 4 inches, and bus 
thirty-six pages. 



HARPER'S ROUND TABLE expressed in one word is 
STORI ES — some serial— many short— All good. The best authors 
in the world contribute to its pages. Besides, there is a Camera 
Club which gives many hints to amateur photographers; a Stamp 
Department which helps young collectors and answers questions 
about stamps and coins; Interscholastic Sport, and Bicycling— 
school-boy records and road maps ; how to grow strong and keep 
so, and Hints to Girls and Young Women by M. E. Samobtkr. 



ENGRAVED VISITING-CARDS FREE 

Persons willing to place 100 Prospectuses In as many good families, and personally commend HARPER'S ROUND TABLE, will 
receive a packet of 60 visiting-cards bearing their name, with copper-plate for future use. Offer restricted. Apply early. 

IF YOU DON'T FIND A COPY OF " HARPER'S ROUND TABLE" ON THE NEW8 STAND, 
THE PUBLISHERS WILL BEND YOU ONE FREE 



HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. 7. 




Tab* Trial Subscription 13 Weeks, 50 cents; Full Year, $2 
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LITERARY NOTES. 



WAJHiiraTOH ob thb Rbvolutiow. A drama 
by Ethan Allen. Chicago and New York : F. T. 
Neeley, Publisher. Price, 60 cents. 

From this drama, used as a supplementary 
reading book, children would get an Idea of 
the Revolution such as they could never get 
fiom a history text-book. Every scene is 
baeked by some reference from authentic 
history, and is excellently dramatized. An 
excellent work to prepare for a patriotic exer- 
cise from. All the way through the book are 
illustrations from whloh to gather for sugges- 
tions for dress and for character Imitation. If 
any teacher Is planning a public entertain- 
ment she can do no better than to produce this 
play. The author is a collateral descendant 
from Kihan Allen and a direct descendant 
f com Capt. Sam Allen, one of the minute men 
who so bravely defended the Jersey shore. 
The Revolutionary spirit has not failed to 
descend along the line to the Ethan Alien who 
has planned this patriotic drama. The book is 
well worthy a place in supplementary reading 
series even though no other use were n. ade of 
it. There would be little trouble in " getting 
expression " from a class with this for its 
reading book. 

LA Fills db Roland. Edited, with intro- 
duction, grammatical and explanatory notes 
by Wm. L. Montague, Ph.D. 12mq., paper, 129 
pages, 25 cents. New York : WUUam B. Jenkins. 

The notes are designed partially as a means 
of a more thorough acquaintance with the 
nature and use of the language, its etymology 
and syntax. The text has been made a basis 
for a study of grammar, though no reference 
has been made to a particular grammar, the 
subjunctive mood being an object of special 
attention. 

La Fbancaisb Idiovatiqub. By Victor F. 
Bernard . 12mo, cloth , 78 p 3 ges, 6 ) oents. Mew 
York: WUUam B. Jenkins. 

This is without doubt superior to any other 
work of its kind. The French Idioms and 
Proverbs, with French and English exercises, 
are alphabetically arranged and especially 
adapted for school use. 

Athaxib. By Jean Racine. With a Biogra- 
phy. 12mo, paper, 111 page*, 26 cents. 

The beet of Racine's works. Racine called 
" Athalle " a tragedy founded oa the Holy 
Scripture. The Biblical notes added by Prof. 
Fontaine will be found helpful and Interesting, 

Hbat. University Tu orial Series. By R. W. 
Stewart. Price, 60 cents. London and New 
York : W. B. Clive. 

Like the other books of this series, this one 
is aimed exactly at a practical and definite re- 
sult, the ability to calculate the effects of heat 
in an elementary way, and to pass examlna- 
inations in the subject. There are numerous 
problems for calculation and review ques- 
tions. These books seem especially successful 
la giving the essentials of a subject In a loan- 
able form. 

Applied Psychology. An Introduction to 
the u Principles and Practloes of Education," 
by J. A. McLellan, M. A., L.L. D. Chicago: 
Educational Publishing Co. 

The motto on the title page, " Learn to Do by 
Knowing and to Know by Doing," is well 
brought out in this book. There is much 
Psychology going to " waste on the desert air " 
without any attempt to apply It. This bock 
makes the application practical, yet as the 
author says, " It is not a series of baby talks 
on mind. The Psychology whloh requires no 
thinking is worthless for both teacher and 
student." Besides the deduction of educa- 
tional principles from each Important topic 
there. is a summary chapter whloh gives a 
clear and concise view of the methodi of 
instruction, as grounded on psycholrgy. It is 
strong, practical and helpful, — American Jour- 
nal of Bd'tcat' on, 



— A new catalogue Just Issued by the Lothrop 
Publishing Co., Boston, can be had lree if yon 
mention Populab Educator. The catalogue 
tells all about the good, dear, readable books 
for whloh this house has been famous during 
the past quarter of a century. 

— Messrs. Henry Holt <* Co.'s f all announce- 
ments of eduoatlonal works include :— 

In Science : " The Science of Finance," by 
Prof. Henry C. Adams of the University of 
Michigan; "The Grasses of North America," 
for Far merj and Students, by Prof . W. J. Beal 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, 2 Vols., 
copiously illustrated ; " The General Principles 
of Zoology," by Dr. Richard Hertwig. Trans- 
lated by Prof tt. W. Field of Brown University. 
About 20) pp. ; •« A Natural History of Plants/' 
Vol. II., in two parts, by Prof. Anton Kerner 
von Marilaun. Translated by F. W. Oliver. 
Profusely illustrated. "Chemical Experi- 
ments " (to accompany Remsen's "I i traduc- 
tion to the Study of Chemistry ,") by Prof. Ira 
Remsen and Dr. Wyatt A. Rindall both of 
Johns Hopkins Uaiversity. Flexible, Illustra- 
ted; "A General Biology," (new and much 
enlarged edition,) by Professors W. T. Sedg- 
wick of Mass. Institute of Technology and E . 
B. Wilson of Columbia, 111.; "A Geological 
Biology," by Prof. H. S. Williams of Yale. 
About 800 pp. 

— Messrs, Boberts Bros., Boston* announce 
Vol V. of Renan's " History of the People of 
Israel." This volume treats of the period of 
Jewish Independence and Jadea under Roman 
Rule. Renan's •• History of Israel " may be said 
to consist of three parts. The first two volumes 
contain the analysis of the events that led np 
to the rise of the prophets; in the third, he 
unfolds his view of those prophets; while the 
last two illustrate the course of the propheti- 
cal Ideas, steadily making their way, despite 
constantly recurring backsets, till their final 
triumph in Jesus. Viewing the five volumes 
as a whole, their interest centers in R man's 
Interpretation of Hebrew history, and it may 
safely be said that nothing that he has done 
reveals the brilliancy of his mind and the 
greatness of his Intellectual grasp as does this 
monument, which he was fortunately per- 
mitted to finish before his life came to an end. 

—Messrs. D. Applcton A Co. will soon begin 
the publication, by subscription only, of a 
magnificent work, In twenty-five parte, enti- 
tled "The Music of the Modern world," ex- 
plained and illustrated for American readers, 
edited by Herr Anton Ssidl, assisted by Miss 
Fanny Morris Smith, with H. II. Krehbiel as 
consulting editor. 

—Richard Burton, the New England poet and 
lecturer, has written an interesting article for 
the October number of The Forum on "The 
Renascence In English," calling attention to a 
remarkable tendency among our best writers 
toward the use of native words and Idioms. 

— With the October number The Century 
closes its twenty-fifth year and fiftieth volume, 
and in celebration of this event special pains 
Is being taken with the November number, 
whloh will have some notable features, with 
improved type, etc. The frontispiece is the 
last one of Mr. Cole's series of engravings 
after the Dutch and Flemish masters, the sub- 
Jeot being Vermeer's " Lady Standing at the 
Spinet." The conclusion of this second im 
portant series of engravings by Cole from the 
Old Masters is the subject ol editorial atten- 
tion in " Topics of the Time," and the interest- 
ing announcement Is made that after an Inter- 
val Mr. Cole will undertake a third series of 
Old Masters. 

—The regents of the University of the State 
of New York have Just Issued what is probably 
the most complete outline of work for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools ever published in 
' this country. This revised academic syllabus 
was prepared by the director of examinations, 
with the assistance of the Question Board, and 
it indicates definitely the scope aod character 
of the work required by the regents' standard 
for graduation from secondary schools, and 
also the requirements for admission to these 
schools, it is a revision and extension of the 
edition issued in 1891, 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 



Reduce to a simple fraction : 



(1) 



l + : 



2 -}~* 



(2) A sold a horse at a loss of 10 per cent; If 
he had received $45 more he would have galn*d 
1H percent. Find cost? 

(8) From Hagar*s Arithmetic, page sot, 
Br. 12. If a sack of flour of 150 kilos be sold at 
54.17 francs, what would be the corresponding 
prioe of a cental in United States money, 
allowing 5.14 francs to a dollar? 

Answer given fn book $3.18 +, whloh we are 
unable to get. 

(4) Parse Italicised words of the following 
sentence: 

Btill mere majestic thou slall rise, more 
dreadful from each foreign stroke as the loud 
blast, that tears the skies, serve but to root out 
thy nature oak. 

(5) From a cube whose side Is 078 feet there 
have been taken awsy 5*cubes whose sides are 
respectively 45 f c, 62 ft., 80 ft , €0 ft., and 20 ft. 
What is the side of the cube that can be forxed 
from what remains? 

Answer In book 972.69 feet. 

— A. Dorset. 



1 
1+ 2 -* 



:l+- 



1 



2-i 



- = 1 + - 



2-Li 



1+ — as 1 + 8 = 9 

2 He sold for ft of the oost; with $45 more 
he would have sold for f of the cost. Tnen 
f-- 1 t 7 oftneoostls$45. f_ A= i} = A . 
If $45 is J^ of tfee cost $5 island the cost Is 
$20). 

8 . At 2.2046 lbs. to a kilo, 150 kilos =339.69 lbs. 
54.17 francs = $10.58801. 

$10.58891 -+- 880.69 « $.318 Therefore 100 lbs. 
would cost $8.18. 

4. Still, adverb limiting more. 

More, adverb limiting majestic. 

Dreaiful, adjective (in predicate) belong* 
IngtoOo*. 

As, subordinate conjunction connecting 
the principal and subordinate state- 
ments. 

But, adverb limiting to root. 

To root, Infinitive with serve. 



5. 45ls 91,125 
623 = 238,828 
801 = 27,000 
801 = 512,000 
203 = 8,000 



9781 = 921,167,317 



876,453 
921,167,317 - 876,453 = 920,290,864 
^9M,290,bft4 = 972.69 



Would you please anallze the following sen- 
tences: 
" Few and short were the prayers we said 
And spoke not a word of sorrow." 

•« My country 'tis of thee, 
8 weet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing." 

— Traintbb, Hotyokt, Mats. 

The first is a compound declarative sentence. 
Prayers is the subject and ware the predicate of 
the first part; we said or which we said Is a snb 
ordinate olause mo lifying prayers. We (under- 
stood) is the subject and spoke is the predicate 
of the second part. 

In the second sentence, a complex one, it is 
the subject and is the predicate. Country and 
land are appropriatlves to thee. ( Thit) I sing is 
a subordinate clause explaining it. 

The analysis of the remaining words is evi- 
dent, 
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"THE CENTURY stands at the bead of the world's periodicals, and its leadership in 
ideas, interest, and merit was never more positive than it is to-day. " 

From a recent notice in the Baltimore American. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 

With the number for November, 1895, celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary with a number of great beauty 
and interest, beginning the use of new paper and a new font of type. In this issue are first chapters of 

The New Novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 



the famous author of" Robert Elsmere," u Marcella," etc,, all serial 
rights in which for America and England have been secured by 
THE Century. The scene of the story, upon which Mrs. Ward 
has been engaged for the past two years, is laid in the England 
of to-day, the world lo which the readers will be introduced beine 
partly industrial and partly that of the English country house. It will 
be the leading feature in fiction for the comingtwelve months, other 
and shorter novels being contributed by W. DJlIowells, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, Mary Hallock Foote, and Amelia E. 
Barr. There will be also contributions from Mark Twain and 
Rudyard Kipling (the latter furnishing to the Christmas Cen- 
tury one of the most powerful stories he has ever written ) ; a series 
of articles on the great naval engagements of Nelson, by Captain 
Alfred T. Mahan, author of " Influence of Sea Power upon His* 



tory"; three brilliant articles on Rome, contributed by Marion 
Crawford, and superbly illustrated by Castaigne, who made the 
famous World's Fair pictures in The Century ; a series of articles 
by George Kennan, author of " Siberia and the Exile System," 
on the Mouc tains and the Mountaineers of the Eastern Caucasus, 
describing a little-known people; articles by Henry M. Stanley 
and E. «J. Glave on Africa; a series of papers on "The Adminis- 
tration of the Cities of the United States/' by Dr. Albert Shaw. 
The Century will also contain during the year a great number of 
papers on art subjects, richly illustrated. Many of its important con- 
tributions, now in preparation, will be announced later. The leading 
historical feature will continue to be Professor Sloane's u Life of Na- 
poleon," which with November reaches the establishment of the Em- 
pire and begins the story of 



NAPOLEON I., EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 

This biography is considered "A masterpiece of historical literature "; "The best biography of the great Frenchman yet issued " ; 
" The ablest of all histories of this remarkable character " ; "A tremendous popular success " ; " The literary event of the season." 



The November Century, 



the "Anniversary Number," contains the first chapters of Mrs. Ward's 
novel, "Sir George Tressady," a superb frontispiece from Titian, en- 
graved by Cole, contributions from Bret Harte, W. D. Howells, the 
Hon. James Bryce, the painter Vibert, the opening of the new part of 
Prof. Sloane's " Life of NapoleonY* an article on •• Issues of 1896," the 
Republican view by Hon. Tneodore Roosevelt, the Democratic view by 
Ex-Gov. Russell, of Massachusetts, superbly illustrated articles, etc. 



The December Century, 



the Christmas Number, contains a number of reproductions of Tissot's 

marvelous paintings of the Life of Christ, Kipling's complete novelette, 

"The Brushwood ~ ■■ ~ • ■ ■ < * ■ * ~ • ■« 

opening chapters < 

articles by Jacob . . ...... 

Benjamin Kidd, author of " Social Evolution," the second instalment of 

Mrs. Ward's novel, brilliant chapters in the Napoleon Life, etc. 

of Thb Century is $4.00 a year. For $5.00 new subscribers can have a year's subscription beginning with 
»..._ r.t. a--u >. ... . _„_... ... ,~ , *.. . .... '* T apoleon. 

ibkshers, 

THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 



»Tp W//"m \/C A D^ Th e subscription price of Thb Century is $4.00 a year. For $5.00 new subscribers can have a year's subscription beginnii 

1 W \J I Cr/V ly^ November, 1805, and all the number* e/ the past year from November, ify, the beginning of Professor Sloane's great Life of Na; 

r*S\ ft 4» All dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made by check, draft, postal or express order, or in registered Tetter to the pub 

rOR $5«oo 



THE CENTURY CO.'S LATEST BOOKS. 



Old Dutch and Flemish Masters. 

Exquisite engravings by Timothy Cole, 
with text by Professor John C.Van Dyke 
and by the engraver. Superroyal octavo, 
192 pages, $7. 50. Two limited editions : 
one of 45 copies ($50) and one of 65 copies 
($35). Particulars on request. 

Electricity for Everybody. A work 
covering the whole field of electricity, and 
written in a popular style to explain it in 
all its branches to the unscientific public. 
By Philip Atkinson. lamo, 940 pages, 
100 illustrations, $1.50. 

Life In the Tulleries under the 
5econd Empire. By Anna L. Bick- 
nell, who for nine years resided in the 
Tuileries with a family of the Court of 
Napoleon. 8vo, 379 pages, richly illus- 
trated, $3.25. 

Kftwyk Stories. Delightful stories 
of village life in Holland by Anna Eich- 
berg King. 8vo, 320 pages, $1.50. 

Mary Ronald's Century Cook 
Book. A new cook book with many 
novel features, including 150 photographic 
reproductions of dishes described in its 
pages. New England Kitchen by Susan 
Coolidge. 8vo, 600 pages, $2.00. 



Personal Memoirs of U. S Grant. 

A new and beautiful library edition of 
the most famous biography of modern 
times, revised by Colonel Frederick D. 
Grant, printed from new plates, with 
many new illustrations. Large 8vo, two 
volumes, 1000 pages, cloth, $5.00; half 
morocco, $10.00; three-quarter levant, 
$15.00. 

Washington la Lincoln's Time. 
By Noah Brooks. Recollections and 
characteristic stories of Lincoln and other 
statesmen and politicians in the days of the 
Civil War. i2mo, 328 pages, $1.25. 

SonyaKovalevsky. The authorized 
American edition of a remarkable biog- 
raphy. 8vo, 3x8 pages, $1.50. "A vol- 
ume of extraordinary interest," writes 
Mr. Gladstone. 

The Second Jungle Book. Bv Rud- 
yard Kipling, containing his new Jungle 
Stories, several of which are here printed 
for the first time. 8vo, 350 psges, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Illustration of Books. A sug- 
gestive handbook by Joseph Pennell, the 
well-known artist and illustrator. 182 
pages, $1.00. 



Municipal Government In Conti- 
nental Europe. By Dr. Albert Shaw. 
An invaluable aid to all who are interested 
in municipal reform. Uniform with Dr. 
Shaw's work on the government of Eng- 
lish cities, recently issued by The Century 
Co. 8vo, 500 pages, $2.00. 

New Novels. " An Errant Wooing," 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison, a romance of 
Mediterranean travel, beautifully illus- 
trated ($x.5p); "The Princess Sonia," 
a novel of girl art-life in Paris, by Julia 
Magruder, illustrated by Gibson ($1.85). 

Small Books in Exquisite Bind- 
ings. "A Madeira Party," by Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell,($i.oo) ; "The Rivalries 
of Long and Short Codiac," by George 
Wharton Edwards, illustrated by the 
author ($i.oo) ; " Notes of a Professional 
Exile," by E. S. Nadal — passing im- 
pressions at Horn burg ($1.00), each in 
stamped leather, size 3 x 554. 

FOR BOYS AND 0IRL5. 

Jack Balllster's Fortunes. By How- 
ard Pyle, author of " Men of Iron," etc., 
illustrations by the author. 8vo, 420 
pages, $2.00. 



Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. 

A modern Arabian-Nights Story, by Al- 
bert Steams. Richly illustrated, 8vo, 253 
P*ge», $i.5<>- 

The Brownies Through the Union. 
A new Brownie book, by Palmer Cox, 
full of pictures, and amusing to young and 
old. Quarto, boards, 144 P*ge»i $1*50. 

St. Nicholas Bound Volumes. The 

numbers for the past year in two richly 
bound parts. Large 8vo, xoco pages, xooo 
pictures, $4.00. 

A Boy of the First Empire. By 

Elbridge S. Brooks, author of " The Cen- 
tury Book for Young Americans," etc. 
A story-life of Napoleon for young folks. 
323 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 

Hero Tales from American His- 
tory. By Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Descriptions of 
famous battles, with short lives of Daniel 
Boone, Davy Crockett and others. 12 mo, 
illustrated, 335 pages, $1.50. 

The Horse Fair. By James Bald- 
win. Stories of horses of mythology and 
history. 8vo, 4x8 pages, illustrated, 
$1.50. 



I The above are for sale by booksellers everywhere, or copies will be sent post-paid oh receipt of price by the publishers ,THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 



^T NirHOI AQ F0R Y0UNQ folks, 

O 1 e 111 \J 1 1 \J JLrfi\0 CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 



THE PROGRAM FOR '96. 



9** 



The twenty-third year of this famous magazine, recognized alike in England and America as "the king of all periodicals for girls and boys," 
begins with November, 1895. " No cultivated home where there are young people is complete without it." 

Letters to a Boy, by Robert Louie* Stevenson. Delightful letters written by 
Mr. Stevenson to a boy and to other young friends, graphically describing incidents 
in his own fife at Samoa. Fully illustrated. Rudyard Kipling, whose first Jungle Stories were in St. Nicholas, will write for it in 'o6. 
James Whltcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet, contributes a long poem to the Christmas number. 

SERIAL STORIES will include: "The Swordmaker's Son," a story of boy-life at the time of the foundingof Christianity, by W. O. 
-^— — — — — Stoddard; " The Prize Cup," one of ). T. Trowbridge's best stories ; " Sindbad, Smith ft Co. ," a remarkable adapta- 
tion of the Arabian Nights— the story of Sindbad the Sailor m partnership with an American boy; a delightful serial for girls by Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Mrs. Burton Harrison, John Burroughs, George Parsons Lathrop. Tudor Jenks, Noah Brooks, and Laurence rlutton 
are among the other well-known writers whose work will appear. Noah Brooks tells the romantic history of Marco Polo. "Talks with Children 
about Themselves" will be a feature of the year, and stories of the navy are to be contributed by Ensign EUicott and other naval officers. 
$1 flOO IN PPI7F^ wfll bc givcn during the coming year. Pull particulars In the November number. Be sure to get this 
4>1,UW ill riyiAriwO great issue; on any news-stand, or subscribe tor the year. The volume begins with November; Decem- 
ber is the great Christmas issue. A year's subscription costs $3.00. A U dealers and the publishers take subscriptions \ and remittance may 
be made by check, draft, money-order or express order. THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 



Send to The Century 
Co. for full prospectus 
of Century Maga- 
zine, the beautifully 
colored St. Nich- 
olas prospectus, "St. 
Nicholas Autograph 
Book," and new Por- 
trait-Catalogue of all 
books. A postal card 
brings them. 
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(The Editor would be pleased to receive 
contributions for this department.) 



Problems. 



Card I. 

1. How many rods long is a freight 
train of 38 cars, allowing 33 ft. for each 
car and a space of 2 ft. between the cars? 

2. I pay for the yearly rent of a house 
9 per cent of its value. If the house is 
valued at $4500, what is the rent? 

3. A horse trotted a distance of 28 miles 
in 2 J hours. How many miles an hour did 
he trot? How long did it take him to go a 
mile? 

4. A man owns one house worth $8600 
and another worth $6600. He receives as 
yearly rent of the first house .10 of its 
value, and of the second house .09 of its 
value. How much does he receive a month 
for both houses? 

5. A train of cars started at 7.30 o'clock 
in the morning, and arrived at a point 400 
miles away at 4 o'clock P.M. What was 
the average rate per hour? At the same 
rate, how long would it take the train to go 
from New York to Boston, a distance of 
230 miles? 



Card II. 

1. Pens which were bought for 80 cents 
a gross were sold at the rate of 6 for 10 
cents. What was the profit on 6 gross? 

2. The valuation of a certain town is 
$3,118,000. It raised for schools one year 
.04 of its valuation. What was the amount 
raised for schools? 

3. How many square feet of boards will 
it take to build a tight-board fence 6 ft. 
high around a rectangular lot of land 12 rd. 
long, 100 ft. wide? 

4. How many pickets 3 in. wide, placed 
9 in. apart, would it take to make the fence 
100 ft. long? 

5. How many square yards in a pave- 
ment 400 ft. long and 6 ft. wide? 



Card III. 

1. How many square feet of cloth will 
it take to cover the top of a desk 4 ft. 6 in. 
long and 3 ft. wide? 

2. At 8 J cents a square foot, what will 
40,000 square feet of land cost? 

3. A piece of land in the form of a 
rectangle is 200 ft. long and 120 feet wide. 
What was it worth at 15 J cents a square 
foot? 

4. How many yards of fence will it take 
to inclose the above lot? 

5. A boy counted the steps he took in 
walking around a square, and found that he 
had taken 2868 steps. If his steps were 2 
ft. long, how much more than a mile did he 
walk? 

6. If that was the exact distance around 
the square, how much would it cost to in- 
close it with a fence at the rate of 30 cents 
a yard? 

Card IV. 

1. A man walked i of a mile and back 
in 20 minutes. How long would it take 
him to walk a mile? 6} miles? • 

2. The cotton crop of 1891 in the United 
States consisted of 8,655,518 bales. The 
average net weight per bale is 440 lb. How 
many tons were raised? 

3. How many telegraph poles placed 
60 yd. apart will be needed for wires to 
extend from Boston to New York, a dis- 
tance of 230 miles? 

4. If the silk that comes from one 
cocoon weighs 8 J grains, how many 
cocoons will it take to make 10 pounds of 
silk, no allowance for loss? 



Card V. 

A B and C hired a store house. A put in 
$500 boxes, B 90, and C 314. What part 
of a $300 annual rent did each pay at the 
end of 3 mos. ? 

2. A boy sold 20 1-cent Records Mon. ; 
50 2-cent Heralds Tues. ; 24 2-cent Journals 
Wed. ; 14 Heralds and 3 Records Thurs. ; 
37 8-cent Transcripts Friday; 12 3-cent 
Gazettes Sat. ; and 40 5-cent Heralds Sun. 
Amount and average sales ? 

3. Three men hire a pasture for $80. 
One puts in 45 cows for 12 weeks, the 
second puts in 20 cows for 6 weeks, the 
third puts in 48 cows for 10 weeks. What 
amount should each pay ? 



4. A and B form a partnership. A fur- 
nishes $2,000, B $3,000. After a year A 
furnishes an additional $4,000. At the end 
of 2 years the business is disposed of for 
$7,400. How much should each receive ? 

Card VI. 

1. A man owes a debt of $9800, payable 
in five equal parts, in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
months respectively. On what date may 
he equitably pay the whole amount, if all 
the terms of credit begin to-day ? 

2. June 28 a merchant bought goods for 
$4800 on 3 months' credit. If he paid $300 
Aug. 18, when should he have paid the 
remainder ? 

3 . A merchant has the following charges 
against a customer : March 14, $480, on 2 
m6nths' credit; March 27, $435, on 3 
months' credit; April 4, $485, on 3 months' 
credit; May 1, 465, on 4 months' credit. On 
what date can he equitably accept payment 
of the whole amount ? 



Card VII. 

1. How many cubic Inches are there in 
a 16-inch cube? 

2. Find the greatest common factor of 
60, 84, and 96. 

3. At $| a yard, what part of a yard of 
ribbon can be bought for $^? 

4. What part of an acre is a piece of 
land six rods long and four rods wide? 

5. Two men are 426 miles apart. If 
they travel toward each other, one 26 miles 
a day and the other 28 miles a day, how 
far apart will they be at the end of 4 days? 

7. A grocer bought flour at $5.35 a 
barrel, paying $1148 40 for it, and sold it 
at $5.15 a barrel. 

Card VIII. 

1. What is the difference between two 
surfaces, one 78 ft. square and the other 
containing 1344 square feet? 

2. A farmer has 178 sheep in one field, 
which is f as many as he has in another 
field. How many sheep has he? 

3. A man bought 475 barrels of apples 
at $1.85 a barrel. He lost 75 barrels and 
sold the remainder at $2.75 a barrel. 

4. A speculator bought 46000 pounds of 
wool at 26 cents a pound. He sold part of 
it at the same price, receiving $3120 for 
it. If he sold the remainder at 42 cents a 
pound; how much did he gain? 



Vitalized Phosphites 



Is not a medicine, but an essential food for the nourishment of the tired brain and 
nervous system. It is extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, according to 
Prof. Percy's Formula. Vitalized Phosphites is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians, because it seldom fails to restore strength and vigor to the nerT0U8, 
weak, over-worked, or brain-wearied. It retards old age. It contains no 
morphine or injurious drug. 

Formula on each label. Send for descriptive pamphlet — free. 
Prepared only by F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., New York. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by mail ($1.00.) None genuine without signature p ~ Wfam€W& # /% 

Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure. mj\\lwQ4Mi | O*^ 

The best remedy known for colds in the head and sore throat. By mail, price, 50 cents. 
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Christmas Cards! 

lp., Uo., 2c., 8c, 4c. eaob. Booklets, 6c, 8c., 10c., 
15o, 2oc, 25o. Bend for new Illustrated catalogue 

to TEACHERS 

, Catalogue and sample 
^ M ,_ Reward Cards free. Best 

goods in the market for price. JOHN WILCOX. 
W Mention this paper. Milford, M. I. 



FREE 



:.L.S.C.«^*^'*«^C.L.S.C. 

CHAUTAUQUA 

READING CIRCLE 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 

A systematic course in American politics, 
Industry and literature, Illustrating the 

Deiebprnat of National Life, 

Why not supplement your desultory read- 
ing by a well-defined course for the coming 
winter. Chautauqua oilers a comprehensive 
plan. 

JoanH. Yincent,Dept.55 Buffalo, W. T. 

X.S.C.**^#<***C.L.S.c! 
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MUSIC SYSTEM 

The only System combining lung development, 
tare of throat* proper enunciation, and voice culture. 
With the study of music. 

The only System Indorsed by Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of Pa., Carl Zerrahn, 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, 8upt Brooks, Phil., Prof. 
Caswell of Brooklyn, and scores of other progressive ed- 
ucators and master musicians who have heretofore 
utterly refused to indorse any other method. 

The only System which has gotten out of the 
Old ruts and placed music within range and easy grasp 
of the regular grade teacher. 

Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 
scores of smaller places, supplanting the old methods. 

12 of the 19 normal schools of Pa. are teaching this 
system, normals of 14 states are already teaching it. 

Unprecedented results wherever introduced. 

For Information and testimonials, address, 
KINO, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 



AMI TQip Full-size 6c. copy. Write 
ItIU^Iw us what you want. 

ROBINSON & CO., 
Cooper Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Williams & Rogers' 




TEXT-BOOKS 
Are great labor-savers and result producers. Three 
editions. Adapted to schools off al I grades. 

SPECIMEN PAOCS AND OATALOOUB FREE TO TEAOMER*. 
WlLLIAMO 4 ROQCRS, ROCHCSTCR,N.Y., CHICAGO. 



$75 a Month— evenings. 




and WRITING TEACHERS 

Wanted. Experience or good writing not necessary 
as we will train you for the position at your own home, 
under Bixler's popular System of Physical Train- 
ing In Penmanship, and our systematized Course 
of Mall Instruction free of charge. Beautiful 
Parchment Diploma 15x20 in. with Corporate Seal of 
College granted. Write in your own hand. 

The Bixler's Business College Co., 
Wooster, Ohio. 
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MAGIC LANTERNS 
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<t/"A prq/Uabl* burine*M%r a mum with a rmaU <**?*< « !n , 

• Lanterns for Home Amusement. 2S5 pace Catalogue, ft*: 
MoALLI8TER,Mf« 0ptkia n ,40Naisau8t.,N:Y. L 



NOTES. 



WHERE THE DAY IS BORN. 

The maritime powers of the world have 
agreed to make London the time center, and 
the one hundred and eightieth degree of longi- 
tude from London (or Greenwich) as the point 
where the day changes. This meridian, there- 
fore, leads the day. Its passage under the one 
hundred and eightieth, or midnight, celestial 
meridian, marks the beginning of a new day 
for the earth ; here to-day becomes to-morrow. 

It is here, then, that Sunday is born, just to 
the west of Honolulu. But bear in mind that 
the day travels westward. Therefore, this 
new-born day does not visit Honolulu until it 
has made the circuit of the globe. Honolulu 
and New Zealand are only about thirty degrees 
apart in longitude; but they are a whole day 
apart as regards any particular day, becatue the 
point at which the day change* lie* between them. 
Sunday born on the one hundred and eightieth 
meridian is a long way off from Honolulu. It 
is morning there, too, but it is Saturday morn- 
ing; while in New Zealand it is not yet day, 
but the Sunday dawn is breaking. It is clear, 
then, that, if it is Friday (near midnight) at 
Honolulu to the east of the line, and Sunday 
(near 1 a. m.) to the west of it, a ship which 
sails from Honolulu to New Zealand, or from 
east to west, must sail out of Friday into Sun- 
day, and thereby skip the Intervening Satur- 
day, and gains a day; and, vice ver*a t a Ship 
which sails from New Zealand, where Sunday 
has begun, to Honolulu, Friday has Just ended 
and Saturday begun, or west to east, must lose 
a day.— Goldthwaite 9 * Geographical Magazine. 

—A San Francisco school-teacher who was 
dismissed without sufficient cause has won a 
legal battle compelling the city to pay her for 
eight months during which she was kept from 
her position. 

—Edward Arnold, a new publisher in New 
York, is bringing out a new edition of the 
Waverley novels a foe eimile of the edition 
printed by CardeU A To., in 1829. Six of the 
novels are now ready in eleven volumes and 
the others will be issued at the rate of one 
every three weeks. 

— The October number of National Geographic 
Monograph* is " Mount Shasta, a Typical Vol- 
cano." The description is very accurate and 
instructive, and the Illustrations are very 
striking. (20 \) 



Constantinople, Turkey. 

Sept. 6th, 1895. 

Creamer Penmanship Co. 
Dear Sirs : 

Will you kindly send me 
your manual which I find advertised 
in the Popular Educator. 

If possible to obtain one I'll send 
a stamp for postage as I presume 
you do not send "free" to foreign 
countries. 

Respectfully, 
Miss Anna B. Jones. 

Thousands of these manuals are 
being mailed to all points of the com- 
pass, and we trust that those who 
havn't them will send us their names. 
If you desire something better than 
what you have, send 60 cents for a 
complete set of the books and pads. 

Circulars and Manual Free. 
Address, 

THE CREAMER PENMANSHIP CO. 
Washington, C. H. Ohio. 



Scrofula from Infancy. 

" My daughter was troubled with scrofula 
of the worst form from infancy. At times 
her head would be covered with a perfect 
mass of scabs, and running sores. We were 
alraid she would become blind. We had to 
keep her in a dark room. We began to give 

BV 
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healed. She has never been bothered since 
and is fifteen years of age. As for myself, 
I had a severe attack of the grip, which left 
me in a very bad condition, and the result was 
a relapse of my former complaint, muscular • 
rheumatism and lumbago. I was so badly 
used up that I oould not walk without the 
aid of crutches. Since taking Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla I am all right and can walk around 
out doors without the aid of crutches." W. 
H. Abehast, Albion, Indiana. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 

In the public eye. In the spring it purifies 
the blood and drives out all impurities. 



Hood's Pills 5£ fc harmoniously with 
lluuu s ■riHS Hood's Sarsaparilla. 26c. 
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Perfect Pencil Pointer. \ \ 

INVALUABLE, > 

to all who use pen- ' ' 
cils. Wlllnot break < ► 
the load or get out. ' 
of order. Price $L< ► 
Express pbkpaid, 4 L 

$1.& Ofl-MONKT, : 
BIFUWDED1FNOT* * 
SATIBPAOTOBT. < ^ 

"I use the Pencil 8harpener at teachers' examine : 
tions and it now seems indispensable." *—"-"* < > 
o WM. J. WlCKERSHEIM, * 

8upt of Schools, Lincoln Co., Minn. 
* _~^_ e^Smdfyr Circular*. 
^SMKFWJ 15 *-' Antrim, W. K. 
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8GH00L LIBRARIES 

Thirty Volumes, #10. 
Send for Circular. 



EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 

88 Fifth Av. ( N. Y. an Wabash Av., Chicago, 

Google 
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Best Little Purgative 

I ever used," writes one lady, in regard to 
Hood's Pills. "They are so mild and do 
their work with- 
out any griping. 
I reoommend 
them to all suf- 
i f erlng from oos- 
I tiveness. They 
[will certainly 
bring your habits 
regular. We use 
no other cathar- 
tic." Hood's 
PUls are rapidly Increasing in favor. 26c 

Drawing Simplified. 

A Complete System of 
Representative Drawing. 

SIMPLE.— Only three forms, the cube, the 
cylinder, and the triangular 
prism are made the basis or the 
whole work. 

EFFECTIVE.- It stands the test. Psplls lssra 
how to not only draw from objects 
but from Memory and the isisai- 

BStiOB. 

SOOIllus. Cloth. Price, fl.OO. 




Boston. 



Educational Publishing Co., 



New York. 



Chicago. 



NOTES. 



—The voluntary school question takes a dif- 
ferent form In Bussla from the one we are 
accustomed to. There the voluntary schools 
are opposed by tbe State in the usual short- 
drift fashion. The accounts we have of a cer- 
tain Madame Steffen read almost like an Ill- 
natured parody on the condition of affairs in 
some villages in England. This lady had 
organised ten elementary schools on her estate 
and In the neighboring villages. She had also 
— and this seems to have been viewed as a still 
deeper crime— -established classes for the 
preparation of village teachers. But the 
Boeleeiastical Committee of the Brotherhood 
of St. George appealed to the authorities, and 
Madame Steffen has been removed and all her 
teachers dismissed. The grounds of the appeal 
are instructive. The chief are these : Madame 
Steffen was accused of not organising her 
schools in the spirit of the Orthodox Church, 
of not working in cooperation with the local 
priesthood, of using school-books written by 
Tolstoi, and of not giving sufficient attention 
to the religious views and political trust, 
worthiness of her teachers. 

—A traveler says: "What country in the 
world beside China could furnish the spectacle 
of thirty-live candidates in a Civil Service Ex- 
amination, each over eighty years of age, and 
eighteen of them over ninety? " If " hope de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick," those patient 
Chinamen must be tremendously sick. 



10 Mars for 3.50 

..IR VOU BUY NOW.. 

A Ten-Dollar set of Shakspeare for $3.50 We mean 
exactly what we say. This set is worth $10 to any 
reader, no matter how many other editions he may have. 
We shall sell it direct for a short time only at $3.50, and 
any one who is dissatisfied may have his money back. 
These books can never be bought any cheaper. Never as 
cheap again. In our next announcement the price will be 
advanced. (The regular price of the set is $10.) 

This is a Shakspeare for readers. It is the only edition 
printed In large type. It is strongly bound in good serviceable 
cloth binding, in eight handsome volumes of easily handleable size. 
Paper specially made with a dead surface, restful to the eyes. There 
are copious notes on the text by J. Payne Collier, F. S. A., the cele- 
brated Shakspearian critic, with variorum readings. We honestly 
believe it to be the best edition ever printed for actual use. We 
published it to retail at $10. That allowed for the retailer's and 
the jobber's profit The reader buying direct from us can have both 
of these profits. We can't afford to sell very long at $3.50, which 
is less than the wholesale price. The object of this special I3.50 
offer is to make a quick test of whether the discriminating readers 
of this paper, who will appreciate a large, clear type, scholarly edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, complete, are ready to buy direct from the 
manufacturers at a saving of more than half the cost If you are, 
the middle-men's profit is yours. Order to day and be sure of 
getting the lowest price that will ever be quoted. Each vol. , 6 x 9 in. 

TWO OPINIONS. HUNDREDS MORE LIKE THBJ1. 



CsYsrdmi PuroraM Co., 

g—rfem— -I em sickly ptoses* with jeor ten- 
deUsr edition of Bhskipesre. It Is Jut what I haro 
betn looking for for sererei rears pesw Tbetjpels 
large, clear and plain, the Yolnmee of eonrenlent 
■lie, and the annotations helpful. I can oheertally 
reoommend it to any lorer of Shakspeare, and eepe- 
elsllj to men of my age whoso eyesight begins to 
fall. 

I thank yon for baring placed snch an edition on 
the market, at a prioe within the reach of the poor- 
est of us. Very truly yoars, 

C. P. RICHABD8, 
Tieasnrer Camden Barings Bank, 
CwrtTkalne. 



Q*UUwM*.—l bare reoslred and examined the 
el^ht-Tolame set of Shakspeare which yon shipped 
me. I am agreeably sorprised at the attraotire- 
ness of the binding and the clearness of the type. 
The site of the rolnmes is rery eonrenlent and 
particularly adapted for use In Shakspeare Clubs. 
I bare shown my set to member* of the New- 
IngtonClub. I wUl ask ron as a mror to ship mo 
Are more sets of your $10.00 edition of Shakspeare, 
for which yon will And money order enclosed. 
I consider them wonderfully cheap at the price 
rou are adrerUslng them, and heartily reoommend 
them to any one who may desire to own a beautiful 
est of Sbakfipoare's works. 

Tours truly, MISS FLOSXNOS HOTT. 

WHAT COULD BE NICER FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT? 

Remember — the regular $10 set in eight handsome 
volumes (only large-type edition) for $3.50; with the 
distinct understanding that the money will be returned 
immediately if you are not satisfied. 

We refer to Dun and Bradstreet and to every bank in Philadelphia, 



Co., 



HiwdmoSi N. H. 
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NERVEASE. £*% 

1 What a Boston Teacher 
Thinks of the Kern-; 
edy that Gored Her/ 
Terrible Headaches. 

XBBVEASE GO :-Gen- 
Uemen — I desire to add my 
testimonial to the many that 
I know yon most receive ss 
to the efficacy of your powders. I have been troubled 
many years with severe headaches and have tried 1 
everything that skill or sympathy could suggest.! 
No relief came, however, until four years ago,, 
when two of the Nervease powders found tl eir way. 
Into my home. Great was my surprise to And that 1 
they effected a cure where everything else had 
failed. Since that time I have carried them with 
me constantly, and being a teacher have had many, 
opportunities to test the value of their wonderful 
curative properties upon teachers and pupils. 

Emma Bkllx Husk, 
Winchester, Mass. 

NERVEASE 

Cures any headache in 5 minutes. Price, SB 1 
cents, all druggists. Dp n't take any sub- 
stitute. We Send It by mall prepaid to 
any address in the world. Address 

NERVEA8E CO. y Boston. 

AGENTS WANTED. 



SAVE H YOUR FUEL 

By using oar (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 

With Ks 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 

TO* INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
an agency. Write at once. 

Rochester Radiator Cohpamy, 

'No. 63 ftirsset St., ftOCHESTEM, * R 



IN 6 MINUTES 

You can teach more facts regarding the 
industries, exports, imports, commerce 
and inventions of our country with a 

Game of Industries than yon can in 
an hour any other way. 60,000 sold. 
Price 60 cents. 

8PECIAL OFFER I One set sent toany 
one sending 36 cents and the names of o 
teachers or otudents. Address 

V. G. CrJBTIH, Broekport, N. T. 



MACINTOSHES AND RUBBER CLOTH- 
ING. Free samples. Cash Commissions. Suita- 
ble Agency for Teachers. p. o. it 71, lew Terk. 



Have yon secured 

our unique 

Thirty Volume 
School Library 

FOR ftlO? 

These books are from among 
the most popular published by 
us, are all attractively and 
strongly bound, printed on 
good paper, and most of them 
generously illustrated. 



The utility of these books rests not alone 
in the fact that they will be great aids in the 
teaching of reading; nor will the informa- 
tion they contain be their greatest useful- 
ness ;bnt they will awaken in their readers 
desires for broader information, and thereby, 
lead them into other useful reading. 

W. W. Boyd, 
9upt. 8chools, Marietta, Ohio. 



Educational Publishing Co., 

50 BroMfitld St., Boston. 

88 Fifth At., N. T. 211 Wabash Ay., Chicago. 

100 Post St., San Francisco. 
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* TEACHERS' AGENCIES. $- 

Eastern Teachers' Agency, 

Miss E. F. POSTER, Manager. 

Opposite r—wu «f " Popalar Educator." 

4SO Bx>oxx&£tol.«a. Streetj Boaton. 



THE TEACHERS 1 CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E, 

has filled 2102 position*. Register now. Manual free. 

F. B. 8PAULDING, Manager, 86 Bromfleld St., Boston. 



THE ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

HA8 MOVED TO THE 
Pullman Building, Chicago, Michigan Ave. and Adams 8t. 

C. J. ALBERT A B. F. CLARK, Managers. 



ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. We are getting calls for such teachers at all 
s e as o ns of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who are seeking positions or promotion. 
Send stamp for Application Form. ■. p. F1I1ICH, Manager, 14 Stat* St., Albany, N. T. 



ESTABLISH!* 



BgraTATVT 



Send for 
Bulletin. 



188$. I 150 FIFTH AVMOTB, H1W FORK. 

American and Foreign Professors, Teachers and Musicians of both sexes for Universities, 
Colleges, Schools and Families. Circulars of choice schools carefully recommended to parents 
Selling and renting of school property. 



THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS' ACENCY. 



Board of Education and Em-( Address 

plovers Informed about available { 0. B. BUG0LI8 A CO 
Teaohers Famn or Charqb. ( ssi tim St., bnb c, OMiaa*ti, 



u,o. (tto 



Teaohers seeking positions 
iply (with stamp) for informs 
on blank. 



THE COLORADO TEACHERS' ACENCY 

Strives to please both teachers and directors. Evidence.— " We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our teachers."— 

Ssct. Dial, No. County Colo. " I am sincerely grateful to you for placing me here." — Teach KB, 7th grade. 

*• Miss C Is all that we expected."— Supt. City Schools, County, Colo. 

FfiBD DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Block, Denver, Colo. 

BEACON TEACHERS' AGENCY. 

fty of the positions filled by us last year were direct applications from Superin- 
^* tendents and School Boards. 

P. I. MERRILL, Manager, 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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KINDERGARTEN 



AID SCHOOL ( 



SUPPLIES. J 

8END FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 



J. W. 
SCHKRMERHORN ft CO., 

3 East 14th Strbbt, 
Nbw Yobk. 



REMEMBER 



THAT- 



FIVE CENT8 



A Pupil will put good 



rviteirattiire 



in your schools. 



No.l. Grimm's Fairy Tales— 1. (2nd grade.) 

2. -fflsop'e Fables— 1. (1st grade.) 

8. JEsop's Fables— 2. (1st grade.) 

4. Grimm's Fairy Tales— 2. (2nd grade.) 

5. Story of Macbeth. (4th grade.) 

6. Lays of Anoient Borne. (5th grade.) 

7. Little Bed Biding Hood. (2nd grade.) 

9. The Story of Bryant. (2nd grade.) 

10. Enoch Arden. (5th grade.) 

11. Selections from -fflsop— 1. (1st grade.) 

12. Selections from JSsop— 2. (1st grade.) 

13. Selections from Grimm.— l(2nd grade) 

14. Selections from Grimm— 2. (2nd grade) 

15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (4th grade) 

16. Blp Van Winkle, etc., Irving. (4th gr.) 

17. Philip of Pokanoket, Irving. (4th gr.) 

18. The Voyage ft Other Essays, Irving. 

(5th grade.) 

19. The Deserted Village, Goldsmith. 

20. Stories from Garden and Field. I. 

Etc., etc. 
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manllla covers. 
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FLESH MADE 

By Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
Predigested Foods, 

They Rejuvenate and Reinvigorate the 
Debilitated. They are wonderful 
Brae era- Up of Systems " All run 
down." They give worn-out men and 
women Flesh and Vigor. 



Celia Trnesdell Russell, Central Ave., near 
Beacon St., writes : " I am 88 years old. Until 
lately I was so debilitated that I looked and 
felt myself to be fully 45. I have taken Lor- 
ing's predigested Fat-Ten-U and Corpula foods 
Ave weeks, and every one says I look to be no 
more than 25, and I am feeling as youthful and 
vigorous as upon the day of my marriage, at 
22. Gain 88 pounds." 



WAYNE M. SELKREG, M.D. say 8: 

" I know of nothing like Fat-Ten-U and Cor- 
pula as flesh makers, and 1 am positive that 
no other remedies can approach them as rein- 
vigorants. They seem to set jaded men and 
women back in life a decade or more. I use 
them in practice and And them always reli- 
able. They make elderly men strong and give 
grace, beauty and animation to women on 
life's down grade."--Centra* Medical Monthly. 

Mrs. Jeanne Sterling Price, Chouteau Ave., 
8t. Louis, Mo., writes: "I have now taken 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula two months. They 
have given me a new life, and 1 nave gained 
88 pounds in weight. My husband takes Fat- 
Ten U and thinks there is nothing like It. He 
looks, acts and feels younger." 

Marion Magner Hummeston, Park Ave., 
near East 96th St., N. Y., writes : " By advice 
of Dr. Sogers, I took Loring's Corpula and Fat- 
Ten-U Foods. They gave me 20 pounds in a 
month, built up my general system and made 
me practically ten years younger. I could not 
put in words my appreciation of the good 
these foods have done me." 

Henrietta Bryan Hlgginbotham, Ashland 
Boul M Chicago, writes : " Loring's predigested 
Corpula and Fat-Ten-U Foods, given by my 
physician, increased my weight 88 pounds in 
six weeks, completely cured me of weakness 
of long standing and made me appear and 
feel fifteen years younger than when I began 
their use." 

What these foods have done for others they 
would do for you. 

Price of Corpula, $1.00 per package. 

Fat-Ten U, $1.00 and $2.00 per package. 

One month's treatment by mail, $2.00. 



LOR1NG & CO.. 



§8 ) BOSTON. No. 3 Hamilton Place, Dept. lo. 
§ VCHICAQO, 115 State 5t.. Dept. No. a8. 
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NOTES. 



The Wkbnsb Pedceb. Fob Beginners in 
Reading. By F. Lilian Taylor, Principal 
Training School, Galesbnrg, 111. 

This small volume •will undoubtedly mark 
an epoch In the preparation and manufacture 
of school text-books, both from the standpoint 
of subject-matter and artistic elegance. It is 
essentially a book of Ideas and methods In 
which the teaching profession In general will 
be Interested. 

Choice literature In story, poetry and fable 
Is made the basis of many lessons In language 
and reading. 

The valuable habit of drawing In connection 
with all the lessons of the school Is encouraged 
by simple illustrations with which the book 
abounds. 

The simplicity and beauty of the vertical 
script, and the abundance of copies will make 
this work a great aid in teaching writing. A 
special feature is the systematic introduction 
of the letters of the alphabet in the slate-copies . 
These letters are presented, not separately, 
but in short words in order to teach; at the 
same time, both the connection of the letters 
and their form. 

Full directions for the preparation and use 
of material are included in the suggestions to 
teachers. 

It is certainly a credit to both author and 
publishers. \The Werner Co., New York and 
Chicago.] 

Thb American Government— National and 
Statb, byB. A. Hinsdale, Werner Company, is 
a text-book upon political science and civil 
government. A comprehensive view is taken 
of the origin and growth of the American 
Government, and is an adequate historical 
and exegetical commentary upon our dual 
constitution, national and state. The central 
position in the work is assigned to the national 
constitution, to which the study of the state 
government is subordinate. While the treatise 
is Intended in the first Instance for the univer- 
sity student, yet It is at the same time adapted 
to the use of High sohools and Academies, 
by the omission of certain paragraphs in 
smaller type, thus enabling the student to 
take a less comprehensive view of the subject, 
and to spend a shorter time in so doing. The 
book will doubtless do much to popularize a 
subject which has hitherto been regarded as 
dry and lnattraotive. 



— The same company also announce " The 
First School Tear for Primary Workers." By 
Katherine Beebe. Price, 75 cents. "The several 
chapters of * The First Sohool Year ' appeared 
In a series of articles in The Kindergarten 
MagoMine, 1894-6. They were designed to meet 
an often expressed wish on the part of primary 
teachers for a definite presentation and prac- 
tical application of Froebel's principles to 
every-day sohool work. They have been care- 
fully revised for publication and are -now sub- 
mitted in book form to primary teachers in 
the hope and belief that the valuable hints and 
suggestions which they contain will be found 
both practical and helpful." 

— In furtherance of their plan for furnishing 
the best literature in an inexpensive and at- 
tractive form, suitable at the same time for 
the class-room and for the school library, 
Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin and Company announce 
for Immediate publication the following num- 
bers in their famous Blverslde Literature 
Series: No. 86, Thomas Hughes's "Torn Brown's 
School-Days." (A Quadruple Number.) Paper, 
66 cents; cloth, 60 cents. No. 86, Sir Walter 
Scott's •• Ivanhoe." (A Quadruple Number.) 
Paper, 60 cents; doth, 60 cents. Each book 
will be unabridged, and will contain a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author. 

To make the cloth bound numbers of the 
Blverslde Literature Series still more suitable 
for library purposes a new and attractive 
cover design has been made, which will be 
used in the future. No pains have been spared 
in making this Series the best inexpensive 
sohool library ever pnbllshed. 

Four Ybars in Number, an Induction 
ARrrajcRTio for Children. By Mary A. Bacon. 
Boston and London : Oinn «£ Go, 

One of many. Very excellent in suggestion 
and well arranged. But it strikes us that if 
this arithmetic is to be begun at five, in asking 
for work from children of nine applications of 
percentage to Bank discount, exchange, etc., 
it gets beyond the development of the ordinary 
child. 

—The leading article in the November num- 
ber of The Forum will be a discussion of the 
third-term question by Professor John Bach 
MoMaster, the historian, entitled, "The Third- 
Term Tradition." Mr. MoMaster cites the 
well-known historical precedents against a 
Presidential third term, and thinks there is 
no reason to believe that the old-time antipa- 
thy to a third term is one whit less strong 



than it ever was. Mr. MoMaster says that t 
while our practice of choosing Presidents, | 
not because of their fitness, but because of | 
their availability, is in theory all wrong, in 
practice no harm comes from it; for under 
our form of government we do not need a 
President of extraordinary ability: the aver- 
age man is good enough, and for him two 
terms Is ample. What we want in Mr. 
MoMaster*s opinion, Is a strong government 
of the people by the people, not a government 
of the people by a strong man, and we ought 
not to tolerate anything which has even the 
semblance of heredity. Mr. McMaster counsels 
the advocates of a third Term for Mr. Cleve- 
land to remember the doctrine of the lllus- 
trous founder of their party, that "in no 
office can rotation be more expedient." 

—Ginn A Co, have just issued in Che Athenaeum 
Press Series " Selections from the Writings of 
Sir Richard Steele," with an introduction and 
notes by Prof. G. B. Carpenter, of Columbia 
College. 

— Miss Frances M. Abbott has contributed 
to the November number of The Forum a paper 
entitled "A Generation of College Women," 
showing what the subsequent career, after 
graduation, has been, of more than a thousand 
women who have graduated from Yassar 
College since its opening thirty years ago — 
an uncommonly Interesting and suggestive 
paper. 

It seems to me that Mrs. Kelly, in her Leaves 
from Nature, has suooeeded admirably in being 
true to the faots of science, a thing not always 
accomplished even by volnmlnous writers on 
scientific subjects, and, more, has put these 
facts into attractive forms for children with- 
out thereby making the reading matter 
childish. 81noerely, 

L. H. Jones, Supt, Schools, Cleveland. 



Educational Pub. Co.: 

Dear Scrs:— Last spring I received from 
you copies of Stories of India, China, England 
and Northern Europe, and we have bought 
many of them for use in our sohools. I want 
to recommend them for Insertion in our State 
Library List and would like to know if yon 
have any later publications than the above? 
We think the books are unequalled in their 
lines. 

Mrs. C. L. Place, 

Supervisor Grammar and Intermediate Grades, 
St. Paul Public Schools, 



To give you some idea how 
entirely different the 

Bridgeport 

'New' Rochester 

is from all other lamps, we give 
the No. 2 burner photographed exact size ; 
are these draft holes likely to get filled 
up to endanger your life ? 

We cannot tell you here wby there is no climb- 
ing of the flame, no soiling table covers, no 
breaking of chimney springs, no running 
over in filling, etc. ; but our new Catalogue will 
— and give other important information which 
every lamp user ought to know — free for the 
asking — but mention this publication. 

Don't Jeopardize the life of your family 
as we can supply new fonts to fit your old un- 
satisfactory and unsafe lamps. 



Don't mistake and tbink we are advertising a burner ;tbts 
illustration sbows tbat part only oftbe central draft Bridge- 
port • • New" Rochester Lsmpe—tbe Catalogue explains 
everything you want to know / send for it now, please. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., "JSOSF 
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Id your first years of teaching you have your highest physical 
vigor, your best enthusiasm. Do not wait for " some more con- 
venient day." Grow now and spare no pains to be the best 
teacher in your locality. 



A child made to act for himself Is best taught ; if the teacher's 
mind always directs the pupil's hand, his own mind will become 
weak from lack of exercise. 



A very successful teacher stood before her arithmetic class the 
other day, returning the papers which contained the lesson of 
the preceding day. 

" These papers are excellent," she said, " because they are so 
poor. The highest mark is 70 and the lowest is 20. I like the 
whole set. It was a hard lesson and your papers show that each 
one of you had the courage to work it out unaided. I know, 
now, just who to help and how much help to give each one of 
you. If you had not worked independently, I could not have 
found out who did not understand ; and that is why I say they 
are excellent because they are so poor." 



Reading. 

No change is more marked in any department of common school 
work than that in teaching reading. The old set form of readers 
is gradually becoming a thing of the past, especially after the 
first two grades have been finished. The child can now begin the 
study of literature and history just as soon as he can read fairly 
well. Even some of the old masterpieces have been brought 
within the mental grasp of the child, thereby exciting his interest, 
cultivating his imagination, training his observing faculties, and 
better fitting him in every way to take up any branch of study as 
he progresses from one grade to another. This bringing the 
child at an early age, in contact with the highest and best in all 
literature is progress in the right direction. We have tried to 
meet this demand for a better method, — and perhaps we ought 
to say for a higher purpose — in the teaching of reading, by 
giving to the schools of the country books of travel, history, 
biography, and gems of literary work adopted to all schools and 
all ages. We have made no mistake in guaging the educated 
opinion of the time. Text-books in reading will still be of ser- 
vice. But they will be used largely for elocutionary drill and the 
increasing of the child's vocabulary. 



The West Criticises Boston. 

The editor of the Illinois Public School Journal has been visiting 
the schools of Boston. His conclusion, after a " brief study," 
is, that these schools, so far as the " organization of the force 
that have control " is concerned, have " too great a reverence for 
the past." This is probably true, just as the schools in some other 
parts of the country are tormented by too vigorous a radicalism. 
At the same time, while the Boston schools may move more slowly 
along the professional lines than most of us desire, yet they cer- 
tainly move. And it should be said that the checks to these 
movements come largely from the school board itself ; a fact that 
we think the most intelligent members of that body are beginning 
to see. 

On this point we are more than willing to quote the language 
of our contemporary. u While the .city" (Boston), he says, 
" leads the nation in the purity of character and the high pur- * 
pose of the members of the school board, these members are not 
expert school teachers. They are first-class citizens, and this is 
as it should be. But all the work of administering the schools is 
done by the local committees. They determine almost every 
detail of organization, course of study, and management. Super- 
intendent and supervisors are powerless beyond the influence of 
superior Intellectual and professional attainments, and their 
ability to persuade teachers to follow their lead ; and they must 
lead in certain well-defined channels. 

" The principal ought to have the opportunity to become the 
chief factor in every school in determining the spirit and motives 
of the teachers. The principal in the Boston schools is in during 
good behavior. It is practically a life position. The supervisor 
Is elected for a term of two years. The principal feels entirely 
independent of the supervisor or superintendent. Many of these 
principals forgot long ago that is was * their first duty to grow.' 
They obstruct the march of real improvement in the schools. 
The local committee has not sufficient insight into the real pur- 
poses and methods of school education, to act as experts in school 
affairs, neither have they the power to remedy the evil should 
they discover it. The organization binds the hands of those 
whose ostensible office it is to stimulate improvements and 
reforms in teaching. They have no authority to direct, and are 
virtually limited to the privilege of persuading along lines pre- - 
scribed by committees who have no expert knowledge of the 
teaching vocation. Any business conducted upon such a basis 
would be a pronounced failure from the beginning." 

It ought to be said that the educated thought of the community 
has always maintained that many of the functions exercised by 
the school committee of Boston (and in this Boston is not an 
exception), should be given to the board of supervisors. One j 
labor in particular, and the most important, too, in its influence 
upon the welfare of the schools, the board should place upon the 
shoulders of the supervisors and principals of the schools ; that 
is, the selection of the teaching corps. Massachusetts, in '88, 
abolished the district school system ; but most of the cities of 
the Commonwealth, protected by their charters, still cling ten- 
aciously and perniciously to this rotten system. Local commit- 
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tees practically control the appointment of all teachers, and the 
work of the superintendents and principals is too often, in con- 
sequence, the very disagreeable task of keeping the evils of 
inefficiency in the teaching body at a minimum. 

But the statement of our contemporary that the Boston prin- 
cipal "feels entirely independent of the supervisor or superin- 
tendent," and that many of them * ' obstruct the march of real 
improvement in the schools," sounds very like an echo. We do 
not believe that Bro. Brown would hold up his right hand and 
swear that the statement is true. And it is not true. We do not 
believe there is a single principal of a Boston school who sits 
down In the secrecy of his sanctum and feels that he is indepen- 
dent of his superintendent or supervisor. The Boston principal 
has a mind of his own, and does not follow blindly. Neither the 
machine nor the Iconoclast whose blows are those of a child, 
would probably manage him easily. But we have never seen any 
evidence that he does not respect sound thought wherever he sees 
it, or is not ready to act upon the suggestions of his supervisors 
when conditions will allow. 

The statement of our critic that " superintendents and super- 
visors are powerless beyond the Influence of superior Intellectual 
and professional attainments, and their ability to persuade 
teachers to follow their lead," is as it should be. The kind of a 
brain that any committee should place at the head of a large 
school ought to be persuaded, not driven. And if by any hook or 
crook men or women of inferior intellectual attainments are put 
in authority over them, then, indeed, 6hould no lash or knot of 
the master be at their command. The relations of the principals 
to the supervisors might be more clearly defined, but we do not 
believe that the relation which the voice behind- the echo, no 
doubt evidently desires, would be either just or wise. 



Our Critic. 



A distinguished college professor writes that the tendency of 
American affairs is towards a government by a highly educated 
aristocracy, and declares that our Legislatures and Congress are 
held in general contempt. But, if history teaches anything, it is 
that an aristocracy based on superior culture has always been 
the most dangerous form of human government. The great 
aristrocracies that have held nations together have been combi- 
nations of nen vho originally made their way to the front by 
superiority of personal character, executive force or skill, or some 
form of mental training that could be made tributary to the 
advancement of the state. What the better thought of the 
American people does call for is: the training of the right- 
minded, intelligent, capable youth of the country into the 
sovereign art of " working together for good " in public affairs. 
And no university for training in that highest of human achieve- 
ments was ever so effective as the present American common 
school. 

We well remember our first voyage down the Ohio River on 
the regulation steamboat of thirty years ago, with its announce- 
ment in a big poster in the main cabin: — *« Gentlemen are 
respectfully requested not to sit at the dining-table with their 
coats off, or go to bed in the berths with their boots on. 19 The 
problem to a man fresh from the «« Athens of America," was : 
Why should the rough fellow who wanted to do these things be 
11 respectfully " addressed as a •• gentleman "? We came upon an 
impressive answer to this query a year later, waiting at a little 
railroad station in Ireland. A splendid turnout, with driver and 
tiger in uniform, and coat-of-arms on the carriage, whirled up in 



a cloud of dust, and disgorged its human contents, chief of 
which was a fine-looking old fellow, upon the platform of the 
little country station. ' ' Who is that? " we said to a ruddy speci- 
men of the native Hibernian standing by. " That, sir, is a 
gentleman!" replied Pat, with an elevation of the eye and 
a solemnity of intonation befitting a cathedral service. While 
Europe waits for some decided achievement, perhaps through 
half a dozen generations, to acknowledge a new accession to the 
noble army of the gentry, Uncle Sam "started business a 
century ago, with the fundamental idea that every new baby is 
an original incarnation of the Divine Wisdom, Beauty and Love, 
and, in the end, with fair usage, will vindicate the right of its 
divine heredity. To the American teacher, every little boy is a 
possible gentleman and every little girl a possible lady. And the 
beginning and end of the American system of universal education 
is : to give every child a helping hand in the journey toward the 
upland of the type of manhood and womanhood demanded by 
that good American citizenship, which is only another name for 
the best that every man and woman can become. 

One of the most Interesting and significant occasions of the 
past month, has been the reception given to Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
at his birthplace, in Lincoln ton, Lincoln Co., Georgia, Oct. 
25th. Dr. Curry is well known by the educational public of the 
whole country, as the agent of the Peabody Education Fund, and 
the Slater Fund for the colored people of the South. But, like 
Horace Mann and other distinguished educational statesmen, he 
came Into his present work at the close of a long and brilliant 
public service ; in the Legislature of Alabama, the Congress of 
the United States and of the Confederacy. At the close of the 
war, the Doctor transferred his residence to Richmond, Va M 
where for several years, he filled an important professorship in 
Richmond College, which involved the office of preacher in the 
Southern Baptist Church. At the death of Dr. Sears, by his well- 
known preference emphasized by the judgment of Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, Dr. Curry was appointed to the important position 
of agent ; which practically means the entire active operation of 
the Peabody Fund. This work he has pushed with a zeal and tact, 
a broad comprehension of the educational necessities of the 
South, and a splendid patriotism, which has placed him, beyond 
question, at the head of the Southern educators. His fervent and 
eloquent appeals before legislative bodies, and on every fit occa- 
sion at church or lay assemblies, have been a tower of strength 
against the peril from financial discouragement, the reactionary 
and provinical spirit, and race prejudice in his own section ; while 
no man has done more to represent Southern achievements and 
necessities in education to the whole country. The Board of 
Peabody Trustees hold his services in such esteem that they 
cheerfully kept his Important office open during his absence as 
Minister to the court of Spain, under the first term of President 
Cleveland's administration. The occasion of his visit to his old 
Georgia home, which he left for Alabama, at the age of thirteen, 
was one of those public occasions which the Southern people 
understand so well to adorn with the most delightful social 
associations and demonstrations. But the good Doctor did not 
let the occasion pass without one of his characteristic addresses, 
which so happily combined the classic grace of the old-time 
oration with the fine, practical adaptation and pith of the most 
effective platform speaking. The new State Superintendent of 
Georgia, Dr. Glenn, introduced the distinguished guest with a talk, 
4 * straight out from the shoulders"; enforcing the vigorous 
policy announced by his first report. We trust that these 
addresses, framed in a record of the occasion, will be printed in 
a form to be read and appreciated at their full value in all parts 
of the country. M. 
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A December Calendar. 

By E. R. Morey. 

FROM the Latin decern, meaning ten, we get our term 
December and are thus enabled to tell at a glance the 
place of this month in the Roman Calendar. 

Originally the month was divided into thirty days and this 
number was further reduced by Numa to twenty-nine, but 
on the adoption of the Julian Calendar two days were 
added, making the number thirty-one, as at present. 

The old Saxons called December winter-monat, (winter- 
month) until their conversion to Christianity when it 
became Heligh-monat (holy-month) from the Christmas 
anniversary, and from the same cause, the modern Germans 
frequently name it the Christmonth. 

The tendency to look upon the sun as the father of the 
gods and to worship him as the giver of life and light 
appears to have been universal, and festivals in his honor 
were observed by nearly all nations. 

The Romans worshipped him under the name of Saturn 
and the Saturnalia was instituted to commemorate his return 
or upward progress after the winter solstice. 

By the Scandinavians he was styled Odin and their Yule- 
tide festival was held in his honor. 

Our Christmas celebration seems to be only a form of 
these heathen festivals modified by the change in belief, but 
still incorporating many of the customs and ceremonies of 
our Pagan ancestors. 

The astronomical sign for the month is Capricornus, the 
goat, said to typify the ascent of the sun after its lowest 
declination. 

The following noted persons were born in December. 

Born. 

W. E. Gladstone, December 2, 1809. 
Mary Queen of Scots, December 8, 1562. 

(Give brief sketch of her life and read account of her 
death in Lingard's " History of England," or Dickens' 
"Child's History.") 
Lady Ann Barnard, December 8, 1750. 

(Read "Auld Robin Gray.' 1 ) 
John Milton, December 9, 1608. 
Tycho Brahe, December 14, 1546. 
Charles Wolfe, December 14, 1791. 
(Read Burial of Sir John Moore.) 
Jane Austen, December, 16, 1775. 
John G Whittier, December 17, 1807. 
Thomas Becket, December 21, 11 17. 

(Tell the story of Gilbert Becket or a Becket and read 
" Young Beichan and Susie Pye " to be found in 
Dana's "Household Book of Poetry.") 



Sir Isaac Newton, December $5, t64*. 

(Tell the story of Newton and the Apple.) 
Christmas Day, December $5. 
Give an account of old Christmas customs, their 
origin, etc. 
Thomas Gray, December 26, 17 16. 

(Read " Elegy.") 
Did space permit this list might be increased by scores of 
well-known names. 

Among those who have died in December we find the 
following. 

Hernando Cortes, December 2, 1554. 
Cardinal Richelieu, December 4, 1642. 
Cicero (assassinated) December 7, 43, B. C. 
Marshall Ney (shot) December 8, 181 5. 
Thomas De Quincey, December 8, 1859. 
Robert Browning, December 12, 1889. 

(Read "Pied Piper.") 
George Washington, December 14, 1799. 
Isaak Walton, December 15, 1683. 

(Read " The Angler's Wish.") 
Prince Albert, December 17, 1861. 
Bayard Taylor, December 19, 1878. 

(Read Longfellow's poem Death of Bayard. Taylor.) 
Giles de Laval ("Bluebeard") December 21, 1440. 

(Tell the story of " Bluebeard.") 
George Eliot, December 22, 1880. 
W. M. Thackeray, December 24, 1863. 
Hugh Miller, December 24, 1856. 
Charles Lamb, December 27, 1834. 

(Read Essay on Roast Pig.) 
Thomas Becket, December 29, 11 70. 
Roger Ascham December 30, 1568. 
John Wycliffe, December 31, 1584. 

Notable Events. 

Illinois admitted, December 3, 18 18. 

Hayti discovered, December 5, 1492. 

Washington's farewell to Congress, December 7, 1796. 

Rome burnt, December 13, 64. 

Boston Tea Party, December 16, 1773. 

United States recognized by France, December 16, 1777. 

XIII Amendment adopted December 18, 1865. 

Washington's army goes into winter quarters at Valley 

Forge, December n, 1777. 
Landing of the Pilgrims, December 22, 1620. 
Battle of Trenton, December 26, 1776. 
Treaty of Ghent, December 24, 18 14. 
Seminole war begun, December 28, 1835. 



Professional Ethics. 

When will every teacher in the land be great enough to be un- 
selfish? To push one's self into success by earnest, patient, effort 
is a good thing ; to take another by the hand and lead her, also, 
to success Is a better thing. 

In the large cities where the smaller children come a half day 
only, and there are two teachers always present, it is the custom 
to place a wholly inexperienced teacher with one who is experi- 
enced. Some of the latter class have done a great work in 
helping the beginner to succeed. They have been untiring In 
kindly criticism, in exposition of principles, and in arrangement 
of plans. 

There are others who are whole failures in this respect. Often 
remarkably bright and successful themselves, they do nothing to ' 
help the beginner. Rather when the supervisor criticises the 
beginner's work, they look doleful and sigh and say, " I know it; 
she doesn't seem to take hold, and I'm afraid her classes are 
suffering," 

Let teachers above all people be generous : M It does not make 
poor to give that of which the keeping does not enrich." 
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December Hints. 

By Lizzie M. Hadley, Lowell, Mass. 

" It was the winter mild; 

While the Heaven-born Child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 

Nature, in awe to him 

Had doffed her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathize." 

AS the Christmas season draws near the coming holiday 
occupies the children's thoughts to the exclusion of all 
else, and " Santa Claus," "St. Nicholas," and "Kris 
Kringle " are words often upon their lips. 

It is well to take advantage of this interest and let the 
Christmas thought and work, as far as possible, find a place 
in all of the lessons for the month. 

A part of the time may be both pleasantly and profitably 
employed in telling Christmas stories and myths, giving an 
account of Christmas manners and customs of our own and 
other lands and in learning Christmas songs and verses. 
Among these last may be Charles Kingsley's "Christmas 
Carol, ,, Longfellow's "Christmas Bells," and "Legend of 
Crossbill," Whittier's " How the Robin Came to Have a Red 
Breast" Phillips Brooks' "O Little Town of Bethlehem" 
and Clement Moore's "Night Before Christmas." 

The Christmas talks may be further supplemented and 
made interesting by pictures illustrating some scene from 
the life of the Child whose birth we commemorate. 

Photographs or wood-cuts of celebrated paintings are 
easily obtained and comparatively inexpensive. 

For an enjoyable reading lesson to teach new words or 
review those already taught, I know of nothing better than 
the " Story of the Fir Tree " adapted for the lesson. 

Tell them of the little tree that grew far away in the damp 
cool woods with chestnut, walnut and beech trees all 
about it. 

It was very happy through the long, pleasant summer 
when the birds sang in its branches, but by and by it grew 
colder and the birds flew away. 

Then Jack Frost came and peeped into the burrs on the 
other trees and the nuts began to drop down. Drop, drop, 
drop all day long, and the boys and girls came each day to 
fill their baskets, while the squirrels were busy all day laying 
up a supply for the winter. 

Now all this made the little tree very sad for it thought it 
was of no use in the world. 

But, presently the cold winter days came and the 
rough winds shook the leaves from the trees ; only the little 
fir tree was still as fresh and green as in summer. 

Then one day something lovely happened ! 

What do you think it was ? 

Why some boys came into the woods and with a sharp 
axe they cut down the little tree and carried it to a big house 
where there were a great many boys and girls who clapped 
their hands and cried, " O, see the Christmas-tree I " 

Yes, the little fir tree had really become a lovely Christ- 
mas tree and presently it was hung full of all sorts of things, 
^ something for everyone of the girls and boys and for their 
fathers and mothers. 

There were candy dogs, rats, cats, men, cows, and horses ; 
a new hat for papa, a cap for Johnny, a doll for Mabel, a 
cart and a tin horse for Tommy, a can to hold the baby's 
milk and a pan for mamma's dishes. 

Put the pictures upon the left and the words upon the 
right side of the tree. Sketch rapidly. Children are not 
critical, and a crude drawing quickly done will interest far 
more than an elaborate one in which they have lost sight of 
the story. 



Point to the words and tell them to find the pictures, or 
point to the pictures and tell them to find the words. 

Either way will be sure to interest and keep their 
attention. 

The tree may be kept upon the blackboard for several 
days and new words added from time to time. 

Zoology. 

Little talks upon coral, sponges, oysters, etc. Speak of 
the movements of different animals. 

Why do animals need to move from place to place ? Are 
all animals able to move about? What do these eat? 
How do they get their food? What kind of bodies have 
they? Are their bodies warm or cold? What do they 
breathe ? 

Botany. 

Notice the effect of cold upon vegetation. Is there 
anything not affected by it? What are mosses and lichens? 
Where do they grow? How do they differ? Upon which 
side of a tree are they thickest ? Why upon the north side ? 
Are any kinds good for food? Where do these grow? 

Tell of the mountain trips of the girls and boys of Ice- 
land, who often go long distances and camp upon the 
hillsides while they gather the edible lichens which grow 
so plentifully there. 

What animal lives a part of the time upon lichens or 
moss ? Where is his home ? 

Physics. 

Continue the study of heat. From what source do we 
get the heat that warms the earth? Does the sun give off 
all of its heat ? What does the burning of wood and coal 
give us? Which heats soonest, rocks, earth or water? 
Which retains the heat longest? What keeps us warm 
when the sun does not shine ? Does heat extend deeper 
into the ocean or into the earth ? Do we get more heat 
from the slanting or direct rays of the sun ? Does salt or 
fresh water retain heat longer ? 




Meteorology. 

From what direction do most of the storms come ? Do 
the rivers and mountains affect them in any way ? Of what 
do we have more in winter, rain or snow? What causes the 
snow? 

For convenience in recording the weather observations, 
the chart shown above may be of use to some one. It is 
made with colored crayons upon cardboard. An ordinary 
collar-button fastens the hand, and allows it to move easily, 
and a slit allows for the insertion of the date. 

The children are always interested in this and watch the 
weather, eager to turn the hand in the proper direction. 

The temperature may be recorded upon the blackboard 
just below or above this chart 
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Astronomy. 

Length of day and night. What is the time of the short- 
est day and night called? What is the meaning of solstice? 
What constellations do you find ? 

Tell of the shepherds who tended their flocks in the warm 
eastern countries and learned so many things about the 
stars. This will naturally lead to the story of the star which 
guided the wise men to the little stable where Christ lay. 

" Shepherds sat upon the ground, 
Fleecy flocks were scattered 'round, 
When the brightness filled the sky, 
And a song was heard on high, 
On the Christmas morning." 

"Songs for the LittU Ofus." 



Correspondence. 

Open Letter to Mara L. Pratt. 

Chicago, November 5, 1895. 

My dear Miss Pratt, 

Truly I think your "Born Short" article in the 
Popular Educator for November is as satisfying as a draught 
of cool water to a haymaker on a hot July day. In it is the 
wisdom which might solve the problem of the " Inefficiency 
of the Public Schools." 

But, alas, my dear Miss Pratt, I am afraid that the right 
people will not see your paper, and that the right people will 
not hear Mr. William Hawley Smith's lecture ; for both of 
you speak to an audience of teachers. Their woes are 
greater than the children's. Their lives have been made 
sombre, their heads, gray, their nerves useless, and their 
digestion feeble, through fruitless efforts to make every child 
a good "all-round" scholar. And they must continue these 
efforts until the public sentiment changes, unless they have 
the martyr spirit in their souls in sufficient degree to suffer 
loss of reputation, perhaps of position. Not a few of them 
have long believed that it is impossible to make " all children 
all-round," since the Creator did not endow all equally, and 
now that those having authority speak out in so vigorous 
and clear a manner, they will, perhaps be comforted ; but 
at the same time, be more unhappy than before. With such 
testimony as yours and Mr. Smith's to bolster up their con- 
victions, they will be sure that many things they have 
agonized to attain are wrong — all wrong; and yet, my dear 
Miss Pratt, they must still attain them, for the " all-round " 
pupil is the desire of the times, and any pupil not strictly 
all round must not be allowed to pass a certain educational 
dead line. 

The fact is that the people who make courses of study and 
excercise management over the schools are a long way from 
the class-room. If they would give a week, once a year, to 
actual management of a room full of growing activities, they 
might make far better courses of study than they do now. 

Now you know, my dear Miss Pratt, and Mr. Smith knows, 
and the teachers know that there are children born so short 
in the number faculty that the best teacher in the world 
cannot make them long there ; and you know how often the 
parents, when consulted, will say, " Just like me ; I never 
could get arithmetic through my head." One dear little 
girl, born short in this faculty, told her teacher that she had 
sometimes wished she might die before morning so that she 
wouldn't have to do the arithmetic lesson. What, after all, 
is the reason for thus terrorizing childhood? When chil- 
dren, exceedingly dull in number, have learned enough of it 
to perform all the ordinary obligations of the social plane in 
which their lives lie, why should they be forced to attempt 
more? 

Educators and sociologists, and even the plain, every-day 
citizen believe in the public schools. Often they are heard 
to say, " I wonder boys and girls don't make the most of 
their chances, and stay in school as long as they can. They 
geem possesse4 to leave school and go to work." Doubtless 



it has never occurred to them that this "all-round" theory 
is giving more young people a distaste for school than any 
other single cause. 

Do you know what supervisors say when they hear such 
heretical doctrine as you and Mr. Smith preach? I'll tell 
you: 

" Stuff ! Nonsense ! It would be the death-knell of 
education to make any such departure ! It's all the loop- 
hole that lazy teachers would ask to escape every bit of hard 
work. Only visionaries talk such folly." 

And so, my dear Miss Pratt, I beg that you and Mr. Smith 
will choose a different audience when you are about to speak 
such wise things again. I beg you to say them to men and 
women who make public opinion ; to authors, and journalists 
and preachers and parents. When they hear, they must 
believe, for the truth in them is too apparent to be questioned. 

When the public voice speaks, school boards and superin- 
tendents must pause and consider ; and then, perhaps, this 
blessed thing will be. 



* * 

* 



The Balance Wheel. 

The advocates of individual instruction and training in the 
common school seem to forget that, while everything else in 
American life " makes for " not only individualism but a rampant 
personal eccentricity and reckless u independence," the common . 
school is the great central university of that true socialism which 
consists of the voluntary co-operation of all good, intelligent, 
and capable people for the general welfare. The mainspring of 
republican government, or of success In any department of demo- 
cratic society, is wise and righteous compromise for the common 
good. The whole life of a good public school, from one day's 
session indoors to the election of the school board, stands for 
this; — the highest form of working together for the genuine 
progress of all, by the waiving aside of secondary for the 
advancement of primary and essential matters. A good school, 
well governed, is " a machine," in the same sense that the Grand 
Army of the Republic, two millions strong, was a machine during 
the closing year of the Civil war, under the constitutional control 
of the President of the United States, who could have ordered 
Gen. Grant or Sherman to be shot for disobedience of orders. 
But, six months after April, 1865, every mother's son of that 
mighty host was disporting himself " on his own hook," probably 
believing and generally quietly informing his friends that it was 
the weight of his presence that broke the back of the confed- 
eracy. So, the near-sighted pedagogue, looking in upon a good 
school in school hours, sees five hundred boys and girls working 
together under strict orders, and goes off into a scare, as if the 
state were supporting a huge manufactory of human machinery ; 
whereas it is only Uncle Sam's preliminary drill of his " awkward 
squad " of fifteen millions of rampageous youngsters, that, haply, 
twenty years later, they may learn something far more important 
than living for self in the exhausted receiver of a school man's 
theory ; — even the divine art, each of finding his own place in 
the life that now is and is to come, under orders from the 
Commander-in-chief, " from whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named. A. D. M. 



I have the copy of Stories of Colonial Children sent me recently. 
I have given the same a thorough examination and find the mat- 
ter entertaining and instructive. The book will interest young 
people in historical studies. It can be used as supplementary 
reading matter preparatory to the study of history. 

H. G. Lanson, 
Supt. Atlantic Pub. School 
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Nature Studies for the 
Microscope. 

By PROF. CLARENCE M. WEED, New Hamptkire. 
I. Introduction: Culture Methods. 



A LARGE number of high and grammar schools are provided 
with one or two compound microscopes, and the question 
Is frequently asked by teachers of such schools " How can I 
use the microscope to advantage in nature studies?" The ordi- 
nary microscopic studies of the structural peculiarities of insects 



(or any city), for thirty-five cents a dozen. These serve excel- 
lently as culture vessels and are probably the best thing obtain- 
able for school use in this line. They are also useful as vivaria 
for caterpillars and other insects. 

The methods of starting a number of cultures which will give 
the forms of life to be considered in succeeding articles are de- 
scribed below, and it is suggested that any one desiring to pursue 
the studies start the cultures as soon as convenient. 

(1) Pick off from the north side of trees, small pieces of bark 
covered with a greenish growth. Place two or three pieces, each 
having an area of two or three square inches, in a tumbler or 
other vessel and set in a window ; it is better to prepare three or 
four tumblers in this way, setting some in a window where the 
sun shines directly part of the day, and others out of direct sun- 
light. From such cultures one can get a number of interesting 
forms ; the one-celled plant called Protococcus is quite sure to be 
present in the various stages of its growth within two or three 
weeks, while soon after there will be likely to appear numerous 
amoebas, — to be obtained by wiping the surface of the bark 
with a camel's hair brush — as well as desmids, diatoms, vorti- 
cellae, and various other plant and animal forms. Cultures of 
this kind appear to yield the best results when not covered; 
evaporation will take place of coarse, necessitating the addition 
of a little water from time to time. 

(2) On the sides and bottoms of watering troughs or the boards 
about springs one frequently finds a powdery green growth. 
Scrape some of this off and place in a culture vessel in a light 
room. In a few weeks a great variety of forms will have 
developed. 



Beaker Culture Jar, with Bark. 



and flowers serve a useful purpose in such work, but there is a 
great field of primitive life, of intense interest both to teachers 
and students, that is generally neglected because teachers do not 
know how easily the lower forms of life can be developed in the 
simplest of culture- vessels in the school-room, and also because 
comparatively few teachers have yet had the opportunity of 
studying these primitive forms themselves. 

In this series of articles I have attempted to show how such 
cultures and studies may be made, and to give a sufficiently 
adequate discussion of these primitive forms of life for an intelli- • 
gent understanding of the significance of their life-processes. 
I put the articles embodying the results of a long series of studies 
and cultures carried on during the last two years in the biological 
laboratories of the New Hampshire College undertaken especially 
for the benefit of our Summer School of Biology. The drawings 
were made by Mr. L. H. Kittredge, of the senior class in the 
college, under the direction either of Principal Chas. H. Clark, 
my colleague in the Summer school, or myself. 

For the aquarium cultures in which these lowly organisms may 
readily be developed, glass dishes and jars of almost any shape 
or size may be used. The ordinary beakers of the chemical 
labratory are excellent, though they are easily broken. I have 
lately adopted Instead of beakers the cheap, thin glass tumblers 
which may be obtained in the large furnishing stores in Boston 



(3) Pick out from the edges of pond, lake or ditch small 
peices of wood, bone or other debris, selecting that having a green 
coating if possible. Place in culture vessels and let them stand 1 
in the room. You are likely to get many Interesting forms, some 
of them different from those in the other vessels. 

(4) Gather from ponds and pools the bright green "pond 
scum " — the green growth that in summer so commonly rises to 
the surface of quiet water. In autumn it is more likely to be at 
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the bottom of the water, and Is to be found by searching there. 
There are several different kinds of plant that may form these 
growths of pond scum so that it is desirable to get material from 
different localities. This material is to be used for cultures in 
two ways, namely : 

(A) Start a number of cultures by putting only a small 
amount of the pond scum in the vessel, with the idea of simply 
keeping a culture of the plant itself. 

(J3) Place an excess of pond scum in two or three of the 
culture vessels, filling each, at least half full of the plant-growth 
This is for the purpose of developing the very Interesting 
slipper-animacule called Paramecium. Place some of these in a 
dark closet and others in the room away from direct sunlight. 
Cover with a piece of glass or something similar. 

Two or three dozen tumblers started with these cultures will 
yield an abundance of microscopic life throughout the year; many 
of them may be kept indefinitely. In the article to follow I will 
discuss in detail the most interesting forms. 

Teachers of biology in secondary schools or colleges will find 
their labors in providing material for laboratory study very 
greatly lightened by adopting these or similar methods of indoor 
cultures. In my own classes in college and the summer school, I 
seldom go outside the laboratories to get material for the class 
when studying these lower microscopic forms, usually so difficult 
to get In sufficient abundance out of doors. 



Out Door Excursions. 

How we Took Them. 

By NELLIE ALLEN, Danvert. 



AT our grade meeting in September, our superintendent sug- 
gested a more frequent use of out of door excursions with 
our classes. 

We looked rather sober, for it seemed to most of us a solemn 
undertaking. And, yes, if you'll not mention it, there were tiny 
whispers of rebellion, such as, a no time," " too much to under- 
take," * ( great bother," which might have been heard, as the 
teachers dispersed in little groups for their homeward walk. 

But our faith in our superintendent is unbounded, and any sug- 
gestions from him are sure to result with success. So swallow- 
ing a little sigh for the bicycle ride, and game of tennis sacrificed, 
we proceeded to inhale oxygen, only under different conditions 
from what had been originally intended. 

Where did we go, and what did we do? Well, first, we were 
careful to go nowhere until a plan had been carefully made, and 
the lesson to be shown from Nature carefully mapped out in our 
own minds. And then we went, not as if it were a painful duty 
to be performed, but entering with our whole heart and soul into 
the spirit of the occasion, letting the children run, jump, gather 
flowers and run races along the country roads. But when the 
brow of a steep hill overlooking a deep valley, was reached, then 
all attended to business. u And what did they learn out there? " 
sneers an unbeliever. Why, drainage, to be sure, that they never 



could have learned in the school-room with a geography, or even 
a moulding board before them. Was there not a whole brook 
basin spread out before them, showing the three slopes, the 
water-parting all around, many tributaries and their slopes? 

Then right at our feet, bright eyes spie'd many minature basins, 
found washouts in the road, told the reason why the large stones 
were at the top of the hill, and the finer soil below, etc. 

Then came the walk back to the school, on which the children 
gathered bouquets of bright golden-rod to be arranged in the 
school-room afterward. 

How they enjoyed the language lesson which followed, a letter 
written to mother or father containing an account of their trip. 
A real letter! And in an envelope too! (What if your town 
doesn't supply them they were only forty-five cents for a box of 
five hundred.) At noon each pupil carried his real letter home 
with him so that the parents could read it, and have a pleasant 
talk about it around the dinner table. 

Do you suppose that their enthusiasm had waned any when for 
the song, we learned a new one about the very golden-rod that they 
had seen that morning along the roadside, waving its tall plumes, 
and making graceful arches over the tiny brook they had 
explored. 

Aib: " Maryland, my Maryland." 

" See all along the pasture wall, 
O Golden Rod! bright Golden Rod ! 
See how it waves its branches tall, 
O Golden Rod ! bright Golden Rod ! 
See how it gleams upon the hill, 
And in the valleys warm and still, 
And clasps its hands above the rill, 
O Golden Rod ! bright Golden Rod ! " 

— Annie Chase, in Popular Educator. 

Then our memory gem was talked over and learned. And 
many a childish heart went home from school that night, bright- 
ened by the outing, sweetened by the song, and softened by the 
gentle thoughts of the little poem. 

The Brooklet. 
" A brooklet came from the mountain, 
As sang the bard of old, 
Running with feet of silver, 
Over the sands of gold. 

Far away in the briny ocean, 
There rolled a turbulent wave, 
Now singing along the sea beach, 
Now howling along the cave. 

And the brooklet has found the billow 

Tho' they rolled so far apart, 

And has filled with its freshness and sweetness 

That turbulent, bitter wave." 

— Longfellow. 

Our next expedition was hastened by the enthusiasm over the 
first. This was not a formal excursion, only a walk with the 
girls and boys to gather wild flowers. As we walked, a sudden 
inspiration seized us to see how many different kinds we could 
gather. Truly, results were astonishing, and the school-room 
that afternoon was a bower of beauty. 

True, the teacher caused a superior smile to dawn upon tbe 
faces of some of her " big boys " by her inability to distinguish 
41 smart- weed" from " sugar- weed," but when it came to may- 
weed and horn-beam, things were made equal by the boys 
ignorance. 

In our Nature lesson that afternoon, one board was covered 
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with names of the different plants and flowers found, and a 
very valuable spelling lesson followed. A much needed one, as 
some papers handed in a few days before had given evidence. 

" And did you go again? " the unbeliever asks, and I do believe 
that a tiny thrill of interest has crept into the voice. 

" Oh, yes, many times, enjoying each trip better than the last, 
until nearly every day the request came, ' Please can't we take a 
walk after school to-night? ' " 

The next trip was suggested by our history lesson. Witchcraft 
was the topic for the lesson, and we discovered that although 
teaching within a few rods of the place where witchcraft was 
said to originate, but few of the class were familiar with the 
various landmarks in the vicinity. Our first thought was, « « Let's 
go." So we went. First to the stone that marked the site of the 
Samuel Parris House, and to the Rebecca Nourse monument. 
We looked in the direction of Gallows Hill, where the poor old 
lady was executed, but it was too far to attempt. 

The leaves were turning, and many beauties were secured for 
decoration later in the winter. The collection of that afternoon 
incited the children to extra endeavors, and many a trip they 
made by themselves, coming home with arms laden with beauties 
for winter use. 

Whether the scholars enjoyed the trip and whether an objective 
lesson in history was secured, can perhaps be told by a perusal of 
the following story, a voluntary, uncorrected paper handed me by 
one of the pupils. (See story.) 

Elsie Rathbun, Grade 9. 

An Interesting History Lesson Taken oat of School. 

Center School, Oct. 2, 1895. 

Friday afternoon Miss A. closed school a little earlier than 
usual, so that we might go and look at some of the noted places 
of early history in Dan vers Center. About twenty-flve of our 
boys and girls accompanied by Miss A. and Miss H. started out. 

Our first stopping place was in Mr. Cleveland's field to look at 
a stone that marks the site of Samuel Parrls's house, who was, 
during the period of witchcraft, pastor of the Center church, 
which stood then at the corner of Hobart and Forest St. 

He had two daughters, and one Sunday after church they 
accused three old women of pinching and bothering them. These 
women were called witches. This was the first case of witch- 
craft in Danvers Center, but not the last. 

There is a road now seldom used, which leads by the field, in 
which the house of Mr. Parris used to stand. There has been a 
stone put upon the place where the house stood, and old cents 
and crockery have been found near there. 

After we 'had seen that, we went down to Collins St. to see the 
Rebecca Nourse monument. It is enclosed by an iron fence, and 
pine trees around the edge. Each of us got a small piece of the 
pine, which we intend to keep, so we can say it came from the 
Rebecca Nourse burying ground. 

In the center of the ground is a monument erected to the mem- 
ory of Rebecca Nourse, who was executed as a witch on Gallows 
Hill. On one side are the following words, 

" O Christian martyr who for truth could die, 
When all about thee owned the hideous He, 
The world redeemed from superstition's (swal) sway, 
Is breathing freer for thy sake to-day." 

On one side of this stone is a monument with the names of 
those, who said, at a risk of their lives, that they thought her 
innocent, and not a witch. Then follow twenty or thirty names. 
After having seen all we wished to of the monument and its sur- 
roundings, we went up to the house where she used to live. It 
Is a very old fashioned house, the back of it facing the street, 
and with a long sloping roof. Some day a party of us intend to 
go and sketch it. 

But our object was not yet accomplished. A few of those 
" big boys'* that we somehow had not been able to reach, had 
gone on none of our trips thus far. How to get them to go, was 
the question over which we pondered long and deeply. There 
Interest in foot ball appeared to be the opposing factor, for while 



we had been on our walks, they had stayed at the school-house 
playing football. Why not take the foot ball with us? was the 
first thought. Lack of time and space on the way for a game, 
soon vetoed that, but the new thought brought others in its 
train. Why not some races then? And sure enough it proved 
the very thing ; all but two or three of the boys were as enthusi- 
astic as one could desire. When a smooth, lonely, country road 
was reached, the line was formed, and at One! Two! Three! 
away they went, full of their gay, young life and spirits, eyes 
flashing, hair blowing, and cheeks crimson with the exercise. 
Our own pulses quickened In sympathy with their blithe hearts, 
and the rest of the walk was enjoyed more than any one before 
by every one In the party. 

And so we might continue to tell of walks in search of leaves, 
beds of clay, specimens of rocks, etc., but you say, •« Whakgood 
will all this do us now? Winter is here, and we shall have to 
wait till spring anyway." 

No, Indeed ! That is just the thing you do not want to do. 
Begin now. There are plenty of trips which can be better taken on 
a short, brisk walk in winter than any other time. 

Now Is just the time to see the frost at work In the rocks and 
soil How much easier to find good specimens of bed rock now, 
than when partially covered as in summer. 

Are you sure you can tell the various kinds of trees as well 
now, as when covered with foliage? 

Are there not places of interest in connection with history, or 
with the history of your particular town or village, which you 
wish to see, and in which you should Interest your (lass? 

We are fortunate Indeed In living near enough to Salem to take 
an occasional trip there to see the places of Interest. We are 
planning also to make a visit to the Museum there, and to have 
the pupils carry home written notes on the animals, minerals, 
birds, fish, etc., of the county. Indeed, the eagerness of the 
scholars to go may frustrate our designs of saving these trips 
for later In the winter, for nearly every Friday a beseeching 
voice asks, " Please mayn't we go to the Museum tomorrow? " 

Try some of these walks after school at night, or at noon , and 
see if they do not do both you and the children more good than 
having them staying after school to finish their examples or even 
to write that misspelled word a hundred times. 



An Automatic Counter. 

By W. D. MILLER, Florence, Mau. 

Where pencils, compasses, knives, etc., are furnished by the 
town or city and the teachers are expected to be responsible for 
them, It is something of a task to count them every day. The 
ease described below does its own counting. • 

For forty pencils, or whatever the article may be, get a piece 
of two-inch pine plank about six and one-half inches by ten 
inches, and have holes large enough to hold the pencils, bored at 
regular Intervals — five in width and eight in length. 




A handle Is made of thin stuff or a piece of barrel hoop. When 
the holes are full of course there are forty pencils. If two of 
the holes are empty there are thirty-eight, and! sp on for any 
number* 
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Longitude and Time. 

By WALTER 0. GAYHART, Austin, Nevada. 



1UI UCH difficulty is frequently experienced in getting pupils to 

/ \ understand perfectly the subject of Longitude and Time, 

not only in arithmetic, but in geography and practical 

applications as well. But with a little effort this subject may be 

made easy and interesting to the average class. 

Draw a large circle upon the board, dividing it into twenty-four 
equal segments and connecting with radial lines to the center. 
Require each member of the v class to copy same in his note book. 
Explain that the circle is intended to represent one of the par- 
allels, perhaps the equator, and that the dot marking the center 
locates the North pole. Bring out from the class that the radial 
lines must then represent meridians and that they are fifteen 
degrees apart. Mark the one at the top 18CT and at the bottom 0, 
mark all the other points from zero each way to 180 at the top. 
Fancy the school situated upon the pole. All directions along 
meridians are south. Looking South, which way around is east? 
Which way is west? Then which side of the circle from zero to 
180° shall be marked East Longitude? Which West Longitude? 

Class will find prominent places on or near the meridians 
marked. Print these on the proper radii of the circle. Above the 
180°, write 12 p.m. Class will determine that opposite or at zero 
it is 12 m. Note that the sun appears to travel from east to west, 
360 in 24 hours, or 15° in one hour. What time is it 15 east 
from London? 15° west? Have pupils determine the hour of day 
for every point around the circle. 

Explain to them that some meridian must be assumed as the 
starting point for the new day, that the date line by common con- 
sent is fixed near the 180th meridian. Imagine sun to move 15° 
west from London, between Longitude 180 and 165° East it is 
after mid-night, then morning — of what day? Class will deter- 
mine that it must be to-morrow. 

Draw Fig's 1 and 2 upon the board. Explain that Fi£. 2 is 
drawn so that the diameter of its outer circle just equals the 
diameter of the inner circle of Fig. 1. Require pupils to con- 
struct carefully upon cardboard, and to cut out the circular 
pieces neatly, fastening No. 1 firmly upon a small block of wood, 
then centering and fastening No. 2 upon No. 1 with a single 
thumb tack so it may rotate freely. 

Given the hour and day of the week at any of the places named, 
the card will indicate the corresponding hour and day of the week 



Fig. 2. 

at each of the other places — always remembering that the • « a.m.* 
time Immediately west of 180 a is in u to-morrow." 

Examr ie : When it is 9 :00 p. M., Tuesday at St. Louis, what is 
the time at Pekin? Turn card No. 2 till line marked St. Louis 
coincides with outer line marked 9 :00 p. m. , line marked Pekin 
coincides with outer line marked 11 :00 a. m. Hence, it is 11 
o'clock Wednesday forenoon, at Pekin. 

What hour and day of the week at London? Where is it mid- 
night of Tuesday? etc. 

This work may consume the recitation time for several days ; 
but the results will be found to justify amply this expenditure of 
time and trouble. 



Natural History Topics. 

By W. D. M. 



Animals. 
Animals are divided into five classes : — 
Vertebrates, 
Articulates, 
Radiates, 
Molusks, 
Protozoans. 

1. Look up and write out in your own words the meaning of 
the word " vertebrate." 

2. Name six animals that you think are vertebrates. 

3. Name six animals that you think are not vertebrates. 

4. Do all vertebrates have a similar skeleton? Find out all yon 
can about it and explain carefully. 

Vertebrates. 
Vertebrates are divided into : — 

Mammalia or mammals, 
Aves or birds, 

Beptilia or reptiles, 
Batrachia or batrachlans, 

or amphibians, 
Pices or fishes. pt 

1. Look up and write out in your own words the meaning of 
the word mammal. 

2. Give a general description that will apply to all mammals* 

3. Name six common animals that you think are mammals. 

4. What is the largest mammal that you have ever seen? Havt 
any mammals ever lived on the earth that were larger than these 
of the present time? 
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Vertical Writing. 

By B. K. BOW, Kingtton, Ontario, 
Part I. 



nOTHING could better indicate the progressive spirit and gen- 
eral open-mindedness of American teachers than the almost 
unanimous interest in an effort to supersede the system of 
writing that, for nearly half a century, has been regarded as 
essentially American. It is safe to say that this most radical 
reform in penmanship has attracted more attention, received 
fairer consideration, and become more generally adopted in 
America during the past three years than in Europe in three times 
that length of time. Much yet remains to be done. Great vested 
interests are at stake, strong personal prejudices are cherished, 
and, naturally conservative tendencies are in the way. Many of 
Its friends have taken it up without any conception of the true 
nature of the reform, and are doing a noble best to teach it with- 
out proper and necessary guidance. Worst of all, perhaps, pub- 
lishers have foreseen the demand and have flooded the schools with 
hastily prepared, systemless systems, devoid of almost everything 
that tends to develope good vertical writing. It is greatly to be 
feared that a trial of these publications will do more than any- 
thing else to retard the establishment of the upright hand in 
American schools. 

The aim therefore in these articles will be to give a brief sketch 
of the origin of the reform, to state with Illustrations the physi- 
ological and pedagogical laws upon which vertical writing rests, 
to point out what is good and bad in some of the different styles, 
and to make practical suggestions regarding Its introduction. 

Until the sixteenth century sloping writing was unknown in 
any language. About the beginning of that century a Venetian 
printer, named Aldus Manutius, who was particularly ingenious 
In devising new designs of type, hit upon a sloping style which 
was called Aldine, afterwards Italic. He obtained a patent for 
this kind of type, but the professional scribes introduced it into 
their manuscripts, and, as it seemed to lend itself to the fashion 
of flourising them in vogue, it became very popular. Its use 
seems to have been extended and perpetuated by the fact that 
much of the best literature of the time was printed on these Aldine 
presses and bound in the best style. In German, and later in 
American script, it reached the extremity described in " Things 
at their worst begin to mend ! " 

This condition alone is sufficient to account for the fact, which 
some sincere but thoughtless person have found incredible that a 
reform in penmanship arose in Germany, and was instituted by 
physicians. It may also help to account for the marvellous 
progress vertical writing has already made in America. 

For some years eminent European physicians searched diligently 
for the causes of the increasing prevalence of spinal curvature 
and myopia. At last these deformities were traced to sloping 
writing and its necessary posture. Dr. Ellinger Stuttgart, gave 
the result of his investigation in substance as follows. 

The reason children assume a faulty posture when writing in 
sloping style is that the paper is never directly in front of the 
body, but pushed a little to the right. The muscles of the eye are 
strained because the left eye is farther from the writing point than 
the right. To ease the strain the head is turned to equalize the 
distance. This brings the line of vision at an angle to the plane 
of the manuscript, which is only another faulty posture. But 
one does not long hold his head to one side without inclining the 
shoulder also. This tendency is intensified by the fact that the 
right arm rests upon the desk and supports the right shoulder, 



while the left arm and shoulder are nearly always unsupported. 
These conditions prevailing during considerable intervals, day- 
after day, for years, induce a posture habit of lateral spinal 
curvature. 

As a consequence of gazing obliquely downward and sidewise 
for a considerable space of time the optical muscles become 
strained and the sight somewhat dimmed. The child tries to 
overcome this dimness by bringing the eyes still closer to the 
work, and becomes permanently shortsighted. 

When the pupils sit facing the desk with the paper square 
before them , # and write verticle characters, the body assumes a 
normal posture and there is no straining of the eyes. 

These conclusions were supported by reports of exhaustive, 
independent investigations by Doctors, Berlin, Remboldt, and 
Merkel, of Germany ; Ernst, Fuchs, Von Reuss and Lorenz, of 
Austria ; Juval, of France ; Noble Smith, of England, and others. 

This testimony was corroborated by such well known educators 
as Bayr, Shubert, Conn and Schenk. 

It is useless, and scarcely less amusing, for penmen to ridicule 
these eminent physicians for venturing to say anything about 
writing. The fact is they have only indirectly touched writing, 
they have investigated children who write, and are agreed that 
certain bad conditions prevail, and resultant evils exist among 
these children, It remains for educators to unite in improving 
these bad conditions and removing the evils. 

Some apparent point has recently been given to these shafts of 
ridicule by the report that, certain American specialists have 
compared the posture of children writing the two styles, and 
have found one about as bad as the other. The apparent point 
disappears when it becomes known that some of the conditions 
in America are essentially different from corresponding condi- 
tions in Europe. The eager, progressive genius of Americans 
has striven to adapt school furniture, and through it human 
bodies, to the standard system of writing. But few modern 
schools have desks that slope more than five or six degrees, and 
in many business and penmanship schools, flat tables are used. 
European schools, so far as can be learned, have generally 
retained the old fashioned desk with considerable slope. This is 
the pivot. 

Observe the plane of the paper you are reading in relation to 
the eyes. Notice how any number of persons reading hold the 
book or paper. Consider the slope of ordinary reading desks. 
Who will say that sloping desks are not the best for the eyes 
when reading? hence, also, when writing? 

Keeping the elbows at the sides raise the forearms to the hori- 
zontal or higher. Is not the palm of the hand turned inward? Is 
there any tendency to incline the shoulders forward? Now raise 
the elbows outward and forward. Observe the change in the 
position of the palm of the hand. Is there now any inclination 
to lean forward? This shows the position assumed at a flat, or 
nearly flat desk. It must be high enough to bring the paper 
within the focusing distance of the eyes, hence the arms must be 
spread out and carried somewhat forward. This is inevitably 
followed by the forward inclination of the head and shoulders 
the contraction of the chest, and usually a curving of the spine. 

By means of a wide, thin book, or a piece of board, extempo- 
rize a desk of the proper height, with a slope of about three inches 
to the foot. Place the paper square before you, rest both fore- 
arms upon the desk, keeping the elbows near the sides. Is there 
now any tendency to settle forward? Observe again the position 
of the hand. Is not the palm turned inward? Try to write with 
the sliding movement which is the delight of the writers of the 
sloping style. A few moments trial will convince any unpreju- 
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diced person that free sloping writing upon such a desk is practi- is consistent with the hygienic conditions for the body or eyes, 
cally impossible. Hence, sloping writing is wholly unnatural on an hygienic 

But it has been shown that only a desk with considerable slope desk. I 



Examples of Vertical Writing. 



We give below examples of exercises from the Ellsworth's 
" System of Vertical Writing " published by the Werner Co. 
The merits claimed for this system are 

1. No change of Forms already required is necessary; sim- 
ply a change of position; thus utilizing knowledge already 
gained. 

2. The idea of Parallel editions in both Slanting and 
Vertical copies enables a proper test and comparison to be insti- 
tuted as to the relative merits and advantages of each. 



3. The avoidance of a change in the position of book or 
paper upon the table from that laid down for slanted writing and 
no new position of the person is required. The same result is 
obtained by extending the right elbow from the side position em- 
ployed in slant writing. 

4. The System of Ruling and Spacing in the early numbers 
secures accuracy and furnishes a standard for Judging of cor- 
rectness in upright attempts, until knowledge and habit are 
confirmed by practice. 
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Dark Days Work. L 

By C. W. KITE, #. Parit, O. 



WHEN everything Is bleak and bare, dreary and desolate , 
we then may appreciate the ever interesting evergreens 
as at no other time of year. 
During the cold, bleak days of last year's severely cold weather 
when everything outside was brown and bare save the tall pines, 
spruces, etc., we began in our language lessons to talk of the 
evergreens, and becoming interested to quite an extent, we made 
a collection and found in our neighborhood, though in a compara- 
tively level country, that about eight species were to be found ; so 
making a short outline of each one, comparing and examining 
bark, leaves, cones, and general shape, we completed the work 
in about two weeks, as follows : 

Arbor Vitae. 
I r. Leaves. 

1. Scale-like. 

2. Fiat — in four rows. 
8. Somewhat egg-shaped. 



II. 



Cones. 

1. Yellowish-brown in color. 

2. Less than one-half inch long. 

3 . Scales- not pointed . 



Arbor vit® 



" How bright the unfolding evergreen, 
Amid the forest trees ; 
In summer and winter 'tis seen 
To wave to the passing breeze." 



— Emerson. 



Norway Spruce. 
I. Leaves. 

1. Four-sided ensiform. 

2. Single on branch. 

S. Less than one inch long. 

II. Cones. 
1. 



six 



2. 
3. 



Very large — Ave or 

inches long. 
Near the top of the tree. 
Hang in a drooping posi- 
tion. 
One impulse from the vernal 
wood 
May teach you more of man; 
Of moral, evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can." 

— Bryant. 

Red Cedar. 
Leaves. 

1. In young trees, awl-shaped. 

2. Very sharp and stiff. 

8. Old tree, scale-like and egg-shaped. 



Spruce 



I. 



II. 



II. Cones. 

1. Are berries. 

2. Size of a pea. 

3. Bluish color. 

4. Covered with a white powder. 

11 The sober robin hunger-silent now» 
Seeks cedar*berries blue his autumn cheer." 

— Longfellow. 

" With his fishing line of cedar, 
It tha twisted bark of cedar." 

— Longfellow in " HxavxUhaS 

Red Pine* 
Leaves* 

1. In twos on the branch. 

2. Five to eight inches long. 

3. Dark dull green color. 

4. Outside round and smooth. 

5. Inside hollowed. 

6. On stiff, heavy stem. 
Coxes. 

1. Two or three inches long. 

2. Base round. 

3. Sometimes in clusters. 

* If Mother Nature patches the leaves of trees and vines, 
I'm sure she does her darning with the needles of the pines, 
They are so long and slender, and somewhere in full view, 
She has her thread of cobweb and thimble made of dew." 

Juniper — A Shrub. 
Leaves. 

1 . In whorls of threes. 

2. Green underneath. 

3. White above. 

4. Awl-shaped. 
Cones. 

1. Berries. 

2. Dark purple in color. 

«« The groves were God's first temples." 

— Longfellow 

Yellow Pine. 
Leaves. 

1. In twos — slender. 

2. Dark green color. 

3. Outside rounded. 

4. Inside hollowed. 

Cones. 
1. Young tree — two or three inches long. 
One and a half inches long. 
Different from Georgia pine. 

" Thou alone knowest the splendor of winter; 
Mid the snow-silvered, hushed pictures ; 
Hearing crags of green ice groan and splinter, 
And then plunge down the marble abysses, 
In the quiet of midnight." 



II. 



I. 



II. 



2. 
3. 



— Lowell. 



White or Weymouth Pine. 
Trees very tall and symmetrical. 

I. Leaves. 

1. In fives — sometimes in fives on stem. 

2. Two to three inches long. 

3. Very slender. 
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II. Coxes. 

1. Four to six inches long. 

2. Scales scarce but long. 

3. When open very far apart. 
4 Have no points. 

5. Lighter color than trees. 

" Pine flat-topped and dark and tall, 

In lordly right predominate o'er all." 

— Leigh Hunt. 
Balsam Fir. 

I. Leaves. 

1 Flat — not clustered. 

2. Two-ranked on stem. 

3. About one Inch long. 

4. Apex blunt. 

5. A grooved line on upper surface. 

6. A raised line below and silver white. 

II. Nearly like Norway Spruce. 

•• Take my balm, O Hiawatha! " 
And he took the tears of balsam 
Took the resin of the Fir-tree, 
Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

— Hiawatha. 

It was not our intention to make a botanical study but to sim- 
ply impress enough of the general characteristics upon the minds 
of the pupils that they might easily recognize any and all the 
species named. 

We had of course, much to write about and to talk about, but 
what was most interesting %o the class was the making of pretty 
little booklets of paper, about five by seven inches, with a 
maniila cover tied with cord at one corner only. Then the cover 
contained the pupil's name and an appropriate little quotation. 
The outlines as given were copied into the booklets after a draw- 
ing in the upper right corner; the leaves and cones were 
shown together. The quotations were written with different- 
colored inks so that very attractive little booklets were made. 

We need only to put enthusiasm and interest into our showing 
that we mean what we do and say, and there will be no lack of 
interest on the part of the pupils. 



Grammar School Algebra. 

By WM. M. GIFFIN, Pd.D , Cook County Normal School. 



Memory Gems. 

44 The Sabbath is the golden clasp, which binds together the 

volume of the week." — Longfellow. 

" Despatch is the soul of business." 

— Lord Chesterfield. 

" 'Tis good to make all duty sweet, — 

To be alert and kind." 

— Mary Howitt. 

44 Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright, 

But looked to near have neither heat nor light." 

— John Webster. 

14 The only way to have a friend is to be one." 

— Emerson. 

" The smallest word has some unguarded spot, 
And danger lurks in it without a dot." 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

44 And God who studies each separate soul," 
Out of common-place lives makes his beautiful whole." 
14 The best hearts are ever the bravest." — Sterne. 

41 A proverb is the wit of one, and the wisdom of many." 

— Lord John Russell. 
4 ' Honor to those whose words and deeds 
Help us in our daily needs." — Longfellow. 



WHILE it must be admitted that there are many new 
truths to be learned by the pupil in the study of algebra, 
it should not be forgotten on the other hand, that the 
study contains much that Is in no way contradictory to what he 
has or should have already learned and which if given a chance, 
with no limit that it is something new, he can use in another form. 

If the child learns to do the several tasks by following a rule, 
his time is almost wholly wasted. If thus taught, there is but 
little, if any, real mental discipline. His time had better have 
been put in sawing wood. If, however, conditions are presented 
making it possible for him to discover or deduce the several rules 
and principles of this fascinating study, he will obtain such dis- 
cipline as will be a help to him in all his future work. 

Too often much that he does has no meaning whatever to him. 
Take for example, a question in subtraction. He is told to find 
the difference between 20s + I6yz + 4y + I6z and 16x 4- IQyz 
+ 82, he changes the signs of the subtrahend and proceeds as in 
addition and obtains for an answer 4x -f- 4y + Hz, but what pray, 
does the answer mean to him? To what has it any reference? 
How does he really know he is right? Let us suppose, though 
that the following conditions are presented: (See Fig. A.) 



**+*&'■ + *' 



\ 



Fig. A 

What is its perimeter? Inspect the figure and answer the follow- 
ing: If from the perimeter we take the sum of the horizontal 
sides, what remains? He sees the two ends are left, whose value 
Is 4x + 4y -f- 82, now if he writes the perimeter and from it takes 
the sum of the horizontal sides, he obtains for his answer 
4x + 4y + 82, which certainly has a meaning to him other than 
the letters of the alphabet of which it is composed. 

So, too, the theorems may be taught so as to cause the pupil to 
have an Image other than the a, 6, c, and x, y t z of the alphabet. 

Hundreds, let me see is that right? Yes, hundreds of teachers 
from Africa, Canada, and the different 
states of the Union, have toll me 
that they never for a moment thought 
of x* + %xy+ y* as representing the 
area of a square, nor did they imag- 
ine that it could do so. When told 
to find the area of Fig. B they saw the 
truth as never before and could see 
how a general principle might be 
stated and made to apply to all squares of any dimension. 

The other exercises that can be had here are limited by the 
teacher's skill. (1) Write the perimeter of Fig. B in four 
different ways. (2) Write \ of its perimeter in two ways. 
(3) What part of the perimeter does x j- y express? (4) Express 
iV of its perimeter, etc., etc. 2 

Such exercises demand that the child first observe, then obtain 
his premises, then reason out an answer to the question, not the 
recalling of a rule to be blindly followed. 




Fig. B 
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Work in Composition. 



By JOHN D. MEEZE, Pen*. State Normal Bekool. 



THERE are still a number of instructors who teach composi- 
tion in the old-fashioned way. That is to say, they assign 
their pupils a number of subjects with the request that by a 
certain day the compositions on these subjects shall be ready. 
To Mary is assigned the subject of " Flowers ;" John is to write 
about " Going to School ;" Jane will enlighten the class on the 
mysteries of " The Moon." Composition day comes around 
perhaps every two weeks. The productions are read, sometimes 
handed to the teacher, and there in many instances, is an end of 
the matter. 

Such a proceeding on the part of the teacher will bring about 
some good results, not many. Permit the writer to point out 
what seems to him a more excellent way. 

Why not, for younger pupils at least, have the composition 
exercises take their place regularly with other work in English? 
And why not require one well-constructed paragraph from each 
pupil instead of one lengthy, but poorly written composition of a 
dozen or more paragraphs? And why not let composition exer- 
cises come so frequently that they will tend to form habit in the 
pupil? 

To make my remarks more clear, I shall illustrate by a practical 
example. One of my classes is reading Irving's Sketch Book. 
We have just finished reading the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
This story suggested to us the following topics for paragraphs : 
Katrina Van Tassel, Description of Sleepy Hollow, Character of 
Brown Bones, Baiters Van Tassel and his Surroundings, Ichabod 
Crane's Qualifications as a Teacher, Ichabod Crane's Personal 
Appearance, Gunpowder, The Chase and its Results, Ichabod 
Crane after the Chase. Suppose to one pupil was assisted the 
subject of Brown Bones. My directions to him were in brief, "Read 
what is said about Brown Bones in this legend, and then give the 
substance of what is said in one well-constructed and neatly 
written paragraph." In this way I get work from my pupils that 
is for the most part satisfactory. Besides I do not get a bushel 
or more of papers which I can never criticize with care. The 
work done is therefore incisive and thorough rather than exten- 
sive and slip-shod. The pupil who thus learns to write one para- 
graph well is in a fair way to write a hundred paragraphs in good 
form. 

Then I frequently vary this process by asking the pupils to 
write in one sentence that which Irving tells in a paragraph even 
though it be composed of a dozen sentences. In every good 
paragraph there is a central thought. Get that thought. To 
illustrate the method I here submit a paragraph from Irving : 

" It was as I have said, a fine autumnal day. The sky was 
clear and serene, and nature wore that rich and golden livery 
which we always associate with the idea of abundance. The 
forests had put on their sober brown and yellow, while some 
trees of the tenderer kind had been nipped by the frost into 
brilliant dyes of orange, purple and scarlet. Streaming files of 
wild ducks began to make their appearance high in the air. The 
bark of the squirrel might be heard from the groves of beech and 
hickory nuts, and the pensive whistle of the quail at intervals 
from the neighboring stubble-field." 

Now here follows a pupil's sentence based on the foregoing 
paragraph. The sentence is somewhat defective, but it serves to 
illustrate the method : 

44 It was a clear and serene autumnal day when nature wore her 
golden livery, when the forests had donned their sober and 
brilliant colors, when files of wild ducks were seen high in the 



air, and when the bark of the squirrel and the pensive whistle of 
the quail fell upon the ear." 

As the pupil grows older in years and experience, he will gradu- 
ally learn to reproduce the thought of the paragraph in his 
own words. He will gradually gain power to analzse a passage 
thoroughly. His oral expression will be improved, and his 
written work will bear close inspection. He will soon learn to 
take a better hold of whatever classic may be placed before him. 
And, finally, he will learn to appreciate the best works of the 
best authors, and will enjoy reading them. 



Spelling Method. 

By JOHN H. BART LETT, Portsmouth, N. H. 



HOW to secure the best results in spelling in these latter days 
of phonics and poor orthography is a question sadly 
engrossing the educational mind. The difficulty appears to 
be in a lack of analytical observation; and the error in most 
methods is that there is no adequate remedy for this deficiency, 
and no commensurate attention paid to the correct way of spelling 
a word when a mistake has been made by the pupils. In many 
cases the spelling blanks or papers are corrected and the teacher 
goes through the drudgery of looking over the work of each one 
and marking the misspelled words with a cross. The pupils 
received no benefit from her work, and the only satisfaction, is 
the worrying consciousness that she has a class of poor spellers 
still. The method of allowing pupils to exchange books and 
correct, or even to correct their own work, if the lesson stops 
there, is almost equally bad, since in the act of mere correcting 
the mental concept of the word in its misspelled form remains 
nearly, if not quite, as firm in the pupil's mind as the correct 
form. It is agreed that the right concept is what should be 
impressed, and to secure this in a manner proportionate to the 
difficulty of the word, the following plan has been found to work 
admirably in the grammar grades. 

Presuming that the words are wisely selected, let the teacher 
write the words correctly on a desk book as she gives them out 
to be written by the pupils. Having finished the list she begins, 
and spells each word correctly to the class. After each word she 
spells, those pupils having the word misspelled immediately raise 
their hands. At a glance she sees the number of hands, and says, 
44 five," " three," 44 two," as the case may be, and those pupils mark 
the word wrong by placing the figure 5, 3 or 2 after it. 

The lesson gone over in this manner, the pupils are required to 
write on 44 scratch "paper correctly, each, his misspelled words, 
as many times as is indicated by the figure opposite. The teacher 
also records in her book these misspelled words. 

The advantages of the method are at once apparent. It gives 
a clue to the relative difficulty of the words, it being presumed 
that a word which five pupils misspell is harder for that class 
than one which two misspell ; and the drill on the right spelling 
of the word is thereby made proportionate to its difficulty, in a 
measure at least. And this fact of their being obliged to fix the 
right concept to the degree stated is considered most important. 
Moreover, the teacher has a record of their work on every word, 
which Is of Inestimable valne for review. These words should 
be given in reviews until the numbers entirely disappear, showing 
that the class as a whole has mastered every word. A regular 
use of this method has shown that the number who misspell any 
particular word grows less in each subsequent lesson where it is 
repeated, and very seldom are more than two repetitions neces- 
sary to eliminate all the errors. 
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Practical Orthoepy. III. 



By JEAN SHEBWOOD RANKIN, ITe* Suptrior, WU. 



farmer 
march 
snarl 



WHILE pupils who read readily from the board may prac- 
tice word-lists suitably graded by their teacher, it must 
be remembered that young children use in conversation 
a vastly larger vocabulary than they recognize in written or 
printed form. Hence it is imperatively necessary that primary 
grades be well drilled on word-lists and sentences repeated to 
them slowly for their imitation. In no branch of school work 
will a little investment of time and energy harvest so rich a crop* 
Near me live a family, the children of which always say " git," 
"yit," "yis," etc. These habits will cling through life unless 
early and persistently corrected in the school-room. Probably 
the parents in this family pronounce in the same way, and to 
banish such colloquialisms tending toward the dialect should be 
one aim of our reading, spelling and language classes. 

Not less in orthoe'py than in every other branch is this caution 
needed: Never place an incorrect form before the eyes of 
pupils. It is hopelessly confusing to any mind, even when 
mature, to have two forms presented to the eye with a positive 
precept as to both; i.e., remember to do this, (remember) not to 
do that; what we want is to forget absolutely and forever the 
incorrect form. But since most of us doubtless remember better 
what we comprehend through the eye than what we receive 
through the ear, how supremely unjust to ask our all-too-busy 
brains to take in a long list of concepts through the eye, and then 
forget them as only counterfeits of realities. Let us then avoid 
for ourselves and for our pupils those text-books — and their name 
is legion — which list for us words marked " not thus or thus.'* 

The sound called Italian a, and marked by Webster with two 
dots above, is one of the best and purest sounds in the English 
language. A growing tendency to slight this sound is to be 
deplored. 

It is unwise to emphasize the fact that this sound frequently 
occurs before "r," or "r" and another consonant in the same sylla- 
ble. It is even more unwise, indeed incorrect, to name this sound 
a before r, as some text-books have done. A glance at the practice 
lists given here will show how inadequate such a designation 
really is. 

In making the sound the mouth should be roundly and widely 
opened. Any impurity In tone should be at once corrected. 

No fear of being considered affected or over-nice will occur to a 
child who always hears this sound retained wherever it properly 
belongs. And so long as our best authorities agree in the main 
uses of the sound, would it not be wise to seek more uniform 
pronunciation by especial drill work in our primaries? 

List number one illustrates such lists as may be prepared on 
any sound with words in daily use. The other lists contain 
words generally mispronounced except in certain favored locali- 
ties. It is evident that to practice on words always pronounced 
correctly would be merely wasting time, after once the quality of 
the sound has been recognized so clearly as to be remembered. 



gauntlet 


jaguar' 


haunch 


lava 


haunt 


mustache 1 


jaunce 


piano 


jaundice 


promenade' 


Jaunt 


promenad'er 


Jaunty 


panora'ma 


launch 


placard 


(not limch) 




launder 


salve 




(ointment) 


laundry 


soprano 


paunch 




saunter 




staunch 




(not stanch) 




taunt 




vaunt 




Exception to aun 


— &u 


faun 





1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


5. 


ah 


bath 


can't 


half 


alms 


aunt 


agape 


ston 


ha 


lath 


sha'n't 


calf 


balm 


avaunt 


almond 


6. 


baa 


path 




laugh 


calm 


craunch 
(not cranch) 


banana 


7. 

8. 


arm 


wrath 




halves 


palm 


daunt 


cantata 


9. 


barn 






calves 


psalm 


flaunt 


drama 


10. 



father 



qualm gaunt huzzar' 



Aun seems thus to have the value of &u, so far as Webster's 
authority counts for aught. In general, the Century Dictionary 
endorses this marking, although it permits in many cases a choice 
between au and au. 

It is desirable to give young pupils many short sentences for 
concert practice. This practical application of knowledge ac- 
quired in word-lists will possess the added interest always attach- 
ing to the concrete, and will prove an invaluable aid. To allow 
pupils to prepare and practice lists of their own seems to me a 
waste of time and energy, if nothing worse ; for there Is the 
greatest probability that errors will be crystallized by being men- 
tally rehearsed. This subject should not be employed to furnish 
busy-work, or to teach phonics, or to secure ingenuity in compo- 
sition, but rather to employ the child's powerful faculty of 
imitation in teaching him to pronounce easily and accurately 
every-day English. 

In concert practice the ears and the eyes of the teacher should 
be keenly alive to errors and to slovenliness in quality of tone or 
articulation. Whether in church choir, grade singing lesson, or 
pronunciation drill, nearly the whole story can be read in style of 
opening the mouth. Thus when slovenly articulation is corrected 
at every point, the exercise becomes one that will help the speech 
of the child, whether talking or singing or reading — perhaps In 
thinking, also ; for when a minister speaks of the u diseasced," he 
thinks an inaccuracy which he might have been spared had he 
been taught the meaning and pronunciation of " deceased.*' 

To combine many misused words or sounds in the same sen- 
tence will confuse even practiced speakers. The simplest 
sentences are the best for drill work. The following illustrate 
the use of the Italian a. 

1. Coming from his bath, he tripped on a lath in the path, 
much to his wrath. 

2. I sha'n't say can't to this example. 

8. The laughing butcher sold me half of a calf. 
4. He killed his two calves and sold three halves. 

They sing psalms, begalms, hold palms, give balms, in 
storm or calm feel no qualm. 

My dauntless aunt launched jauntily forth. 
He cried, " Avaunt ! nor longer haunt or taunt me ! " 
" Ah, ha, ah, ha! " cried the mustached huzzar. 
The soprano stood agape at the piano. 
There were cantatas, sonatas, panoramas, and dramas to 
be enjoyed on this promenade by the promenaderg. 
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HISTORY 

James Monroe. 

1758-1831. 

" The area of good feeling. " 
Boyhood. 

Born in Westmoreland County, Virginia. 

Stamp Act excitement. 

Studied law with Jefferson. 

William and Mary College. 
Revolutionary Soldier. 

Joined the army 1776 — age 18. 

In battles of : Brandy wine, German town, Monmouth. 
Legislative Career. 

Began at 24. 

Sent to the Assembly. 

Member of Executive Council. 

Treaty of Peace with England. 

Continental Congress from 1783 to 1786. 

Retirement — practice of law. 

Return to Assembly 1787. 

Formation of the Constitution. 

Monroe's ratification from Virginia Convention. 

United States Senator 1790. 
Diplomatic Life. 

First : Minister to France 1794. 

Publication of his Views. 

Return to Virginia, made Governor. 

Second : To France and Spain 1808. 

To England 1803. 

Signing of the treaty ceding Louisiana. 

Negotiations for Florida. 

Negotiations for treaty with England. 

Return to Virginia — again Governor. 
Madison's Cabinet. 

Secretary of State. 

Secretary of War. 
President — first term. 

Age 58. 

Tour through Eastern States. 

Cession of Florida. 

Admission of Missouri. 

and term. 

Mexico. 

tl Monroe Doctrine." 

Lafayette. 
Retirement. 

At 66. 

Honored by University of Virginia, 

Death of Adams and Jefferson. 

Member of Virginia Constitution Convention. 

DeathJnly4, 1831. 

Burled in New York. 

State claims —re-buried at Richmond on the Centennial of 
his birth. 
Some of Virginia's Great Men. 

James Monroe. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

James Madison. 

Peyton Randolph. 

Patrick Henry. 

George Washington. 

Richard Henry Lee. 

" Light Horse Harry " (Henry Lee.) 



Notes :— M Monroe during his later days was embarrassed for money. 
* * * It Is truly pitiful to see the straits to which so patriotic a ser- 
vant of the country, against whose financial integrity not a word could 
be uttered, was reduced. 

There are many estimates of Monroe to be met with In the memoirs 
of his contemporaries. Jefferson said of him, • He is a man whose soul 
might be turned inside oat and not a blemish could be found.' Mad- 
ison said, 'His understanding has been greatly underrated; his judg- 
ment was particularly good; few men have made greater sacrifices for 
public services.' John Quincy Adams said, • He was of a mind anxious 
and unwearied in pursuit of truth and right, patient of inquiry, patient 
of contradiction, courteous even in the collison of sentiment, sound in 
his Judgments, firm In his conclusions.' John McLean said, ' personal 
motives with him were lost in higher considerations of duty.' And 
Webster and Calhoun offer their tribute! in words equally strong and 
appreciative. 

" He has suffered in comparison with four or five Illustrious men, 
who were chiefly instrumental in establishing this government on a 
firm basis. He was not the equal of Washington In prudence, of 
Marshall in wisdom, of Hamilton in constructive power, of Jefferson 
in genius for politics, of Madison in persistent ability to think out an 
idea and persuade others to agree with it. • • • But political parties 
rarely assailed the purity of his motives or the honesty of his conduct. 
He was a good civil reformer, and firmly set against appointments to 
offloe for any unworthy object. His hands were never stained with 
pelf. He grew poor in public service, beoause of his own private out- 
lays in the discharge of his official duties. He carried to the end of his 
life the respect of all men —juniors and seniors." 

GILKAIT. 



History Suggestions. 

By ELLA M. POWERS. 



TEACHERS of history will be rewarded with better results if 
they deal almost wholly with points of vital growth and 
large connections. 
Teach that life, liberty and justice are the rights of mankind ; 
that growth is the fundamental law of progress and individual 
greatness and national greatness are reciprocal conditions. 

Never lose sight of the relations of cause and effect in teaching 
the history class. 
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As the day approaches for the review, discard all subordinate 
information and make the leading facts stand out prominently. 

Whatever subject may be discussed, bring out Into strong 
relief the salient points, ideas, and character of that epoch, 
never losing sight of the effect of that period's events upon the 
present age. 

A monument drawn to represent granite blocks aids in clearly 
presenting leading ideas upon the pupils' minds. 

If possible, keep this drawing upon the board several days, as 
the occasional glance at it by the pupils unconsciously impresses 
the facts upon their minds 
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Let the pupils give the leading facts in regard to each topic. 
Reserve a portion of the blackboard for references as : 

u Narrative and Critical History of America." 

Justin Winsor. 
14 The Finding of Vineland the Good." 
Norsemen. ■{ A. M. Reeves. 

'Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by the 

Northmen." De Costa. 
k The Norsemen." Whlttier. 

Everywhere and in every lesson make the relation of " cause 
and effect " stand out clearly. Children like to see that from the 
Revolution we won an army, a navy, and a flag. 

From the Civil War we won a Union of American manhood. 

Again, to clearly Impress upon them the discoverers and places 
discovered, draw a diagram similar to the following : 




>** 



The events of history usually come in clusters, Group them ; 
for, like the petals of a compound flower, they all lead to one 
stem. Without this grouping, a chaotic mass of facts will be 
likely to go astray, and being associated with nothing, are soon 
forgotten by the pupils. 

Impress upon the pupils that without men there would be no 
history. 

All events are associated through some one person who is a 
prominent actor in shaping the life of the nation. 

The following device will shov the idea more clearly : 




George Washington. 
Show how one event follows another, how one is the outgrowth 
of another and all form an endless chain of great links in form- 
ing a nation. How necessary it is that no link shall be allowed 
to grow weak in our memory ! The pupils will delight in making 
long chains across the blackboard modelled after the following : 




In all the lessons let the children prepare additional work, as a 
list of the states, early colonization, area, population, number of 
representatives sent to Congress. 

Let them search for the derivation of the names of the states. 
Let them a make out a list of reference books, magazine articles, 
poems, songs, and sketches that refer to the subject under con- 
sideration. Such lists are conducive to adfled enthusiasm and 
Interest. 

Distribute slips of paper containing two or three names upon 
each, and ask the pupils to tell why the names given are associ- 
ated, as : 
Queen Isabella — Columbus — America. 
Washington — French and Indian Wars — Independence. 
Cotton-gin — Civil War — Freedom. 

Distribute envelopes containing several slips of paper. Upon 
some are written subjects, upon others predicates. 

Require the pupils to place the proper predicates with the 
subjects, as : 
Eli Whitney 
was first president, 
discovered America. 
Washington 
Fulton 

invented the cotton gin* 
was commander of the American armies, 
invented the steamboat. 
These sentences should be carefully written when properly 
constructed. 

The class should be interested in a historical scrap book, but 
see that the pictures be arranged in group*. 
They may be divided into : 
Early settlements. 
Early wars. 

Scenes of the Revolution. 
Pictures of the presidents. 
Generals of the Civil War. 
Civil War scenes. 
Famous inventions. 
All people love what is great, fair, and good. Instead of tell- 
ing the pupils they " must love their country" show them what a 
great, good country it is, and what an honor and a privilege it is 
to be a great, good citizen of so grand a Union. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Third Year. 



By 8. 8. PARB, Mtomuotoi 



PRIMARY geography is concerned With individual elements 
which are later generalized into types of surface, soil, cli- 
mate* drainage» plants, animals, and the institutional life of 
man. The relations which tie these divergent elements into a 
unity are yet Greek to the nine-year-old child of the third grade. 
They are often but Greek to his teacher, particularly when her 
knowledge has no higher organization than rules the hetero- 
geneousness of an undigested mass. 

The chief relations of geography are place and cause. The 
pupils of the third grade have their way of thinking these things. 
They are capable of seeing them only in their concrete forms. 
Abstractions are as yet in the clouds, out of sight. But whatever 
is taught deserves to fall into its correct place, and thus be ready 
to occupy its appropriate niche in a later form of abstract and 
organized knowledge. 

The ideas here given are based upon Matzat's Methodik des 
Geographischen Unterricts (Berlin, 1885, Paul Parey.) The pur- 
pose of the series of thoughts is to lead the pupil to see that the 
place where he is widens, step by step, until it includes the whole 
surface of the earth, the sun, the stars, and every other material 
thing of which he can think. He is likewise led to distinguish 
between the things he has seen and those he can picture before 
his mind but has not seen. 

The Class Recitation. 

Teacher, " Where are we now? " 

Pupils, " We are in school." 

Teacher. " Are there things which are not in school? " 

Pupils. " There are many things which are not in school : the 
park, the bridge, the lake, the city hall, and the like." 

Teacher. « 4 In what place are all the things you have 
mentioned? " 

Pupils. «• They are in Saint Cloud." 

Teacher. " Are there other things which are not in Saint 
Cloud?" 

Pupils. " Sauk Rapids, Duluth, Saint Paul, and Winona are 
not In Saint Cloud." 

Teacher. " What do we call the place in which all of these 
towns are found?" 

Pupils. " It is called Minnesota." 

Teacher. "Name other large stretches of country like 
Minnesota." 

Pupils. " Iowa, Massachusetts, England, and China are such 
stretches of country." 

Teacher. " Name some stretches of water." 

Pupils. " Clear Lake, the Sauk River, Lake Superior, and the 
Atlantic Ocean are stretches of water." 

Teacher. " What do we call the place which holds all the lands 
and waters you have named? - 

Pupils. " The Earth." 

Teacher. *' Are there things which are not on the Earth? " 

Pupils. " The sun, the moon, and the stars are not on the 
Earth." 
/ Teacher. " Give me a name for the place which holds the earth, 
the birds of the air, the sun, moon, and stars." 

Pupils. " It is called the World." 

Only the main points of questioning are indicated. There 
would necessarily be many excursions to things foreign to the 
object in view ; but it is possible to turn these aside, and press 



forward to the main purpose, which is the unison of all places in 
one comprehensive idea of place. When the idea of place has 
been made to Include the notion of particular places, it should be 
dwelled upon until it is no longer strange and difficult, and the 
mind readily connects things by their nearness and farness in it 

How Places Appear to the Bye. 

Teacher. «» Tell me which you can see better : the earth or the 
sky?*' 

Pupils* » The sky is easier seen than the earth." 

Teacher. * « How does the sky look to you ? " 

Pupils. " It seems blue, round, and high." 

Teacher. "Does all of the sky seem the same distance from 
the earth?" 

Pupils. " It seems highest in the middle, and to come down to 
the earth at the sides." 

Teacher. " Think of something that has the shape of the sky." 

Pupils. « * It looks like the half of a hollow ball." 

Teacher. " The sky looks like a hollow hemisphere." 

The word "hemisphere" is assumed to be new in form and 
meaning, and, therefore, should be taught as to spelling and use, 
care being taken to broaden the idea to include all kinds of hem- 
ispheres. It is perhaps judicious to connect with the hemispheri- 
cal form of the sky, the notions of zenith (point directly over- 
head), and horizon (line where the earth and sky meet.) The 
notion of the form of the sky is chiefly valuable as an introduc- 
tion to the way the earth looks. 

Teacher. " Tell me how the earth looks compared with the 
sky." 

Pupa*. " The earth seems flat, the hills being rough places on 
it." 

Teacher. " Suppose you were in Massachusetts (pointing to 
the map), or in England, or in China; how would the sky look? 
How would the earth look? " 

Pupils. u The sky would look round, and the earth flat, as it 
looks here." 

Teacher. "Look at this globe; how does its outside look to 
your eye? " 

Pupils. It bends in every direction, like the inside of the sky 
above our heads. 

Teacher. " Now look inside this thimble which I have placed 
on the globe, while the rest of the globe is shut off with a piece of 
paper; how does the part inside the thimble look?" 

Pupils. It seems flat, the same as a part of the table looks 
under it." 

Teacher. " That is because one sees so little of the globe that 
its bending does not show itself. The part of the earth we see, 
is, too, a very little part of it. One cannot see the bending of 
the earth, as he can that of the sky. But the earth bends in ail 
directions like the sky. Then, in going to a place like England, 
over land and sea, does one travel along a surface like the table, 
or around a surface like that of this globe?" 

Pupils. " One travels around a surface like that of the globe." 

The object sought is to set in contrast the surface, as it looks 
to the eyes of the children, and the notion they must get of it in 
direct opposition to the sense of sight. The play of their minds 
is to be from their home-locality to the representation of it, and 
all other places by means of a globe, and from this representa- 
tion back again to reality, by thinking of distant places and the 
path by which they are reached. 

The globe is a symbol. Like other symbols, it carries with it 
the danger of letting the mind finally rest on the mere representa- 
tion ; without making its way back to the reality which is repre- 
sented. Third-grade children, who have read, and had read to 
them books like " The Seven Little Sisters," " Aunt Martha's 
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Corner Cupboard," " Children of the Cold/* etc M have notions of 
countries like India, Lapland, England, Africa and the like. The 
way out of the globe as a mere symbol lies in having them trace 
the space between themselves and these countries, in thought, 
over plain* mountain and sea, taking care that they figure to 
themselves the kind of path one must take to go to them. The 
symbol will still be in the mind, but it will be more than a mere 
representation. 

Teacher. " Name a country which is far away." 

Pupils. " Africa." 

Teacher " Start in North America and point out the way to 
Africa." 

Pupils. (Drawing a pointer over the globe) " This is the way 
to Africa." 

Teacher. "If one were here in Africa, how would the sky 
look? " 

Pupils. " Bound like it does here." 

Teacher. " How would the earth look?" 

Pupils. " Flat, as it does here, except it might be roughened 
by hills." 

Teacher. u Is the way from here there, then, a flat way, or 
does it take some other form? " 

Pupils. " The way is around the earth, as the way is repre- 
sented around the globe." 

The ideas of place and of places must be a gradual growth 
realized in the mind of the child. But, by fixing the notions of 
distant places, building them up out of the experiences of the 
home-locality, and tracing their connections upon the earth, 
then gradually grows up the idea of place, as a connecting rela- 
tion for all the facts of geography. The two eyes of the subject 
are place and the connection of one link with another in the 
chain of cause. Through these points of view, the subject can 
be built into an orderly whole, of which the sure foundation may 
be laid in the primary grades. 



Physical Geography — Local 
Lessons. 



By B. W. BARRETT. 



The Soil. 

SlTTTATIOH. 

Surface of earth, outside layer. 
Use. 

Furnishes food to plants, holds water for plants, gives foot 
hold to plants. 
Color. 

Near surface (cause), of layers, dig down to bed-rock. 
Formation. 

Crumbled rocks (inorganic), dig down (observe particles), 
decayed animal matter (organic), decayed vegetable 
matter (organic). 
Kinds. 

Light and heavy, sandy, gravelly, loamy, clayey, limey, 
peaty, reason for such names. 
Observations. 

River beds (near source, near mouth), valley lands, high- 
lands and hill-sides, finest and coarsest, forest soil. 
Cultivation. 

By breaking up, applying fertilizers, drainage, irrigation. 
Kinds of Tillage. 

In district, elsewhere, making sandy soil productive, im- 
proving clayey soil. 



Interesting Toned. 

Soil of New England, Prairie Lands, Deserts, Bad Lands of 
Dakota, Irrigation in South, West, Northern Italy, etc., 
Plant food in rocks. 

The study of the earth's crust may be considered under two 
heads, namely, soils and rocks, with their relations clearly 
shown. 

Unless the teacher gives this lesson much thought the above 
outlines will not prove life-giving. The successful teacher must 
work out a scheme for herself. 

Soils are studied objectively, no text-book being necessary. 
Their origin is shown by crushing a " weathered " rock, brought 
in by one of the pupils, This leads to the agencies which pro- 
duced disintegration in nature. Examples are cited of rocks in 
immediate vicinity, which have been broken or pushed apart, by 
the action of ice and water. The value of observation here 
becomes evident. All the layers of soil have been made by the 
action of water. 

Mix a handful of vegetable mould, taken from a woodland, 
with this pulverized mineral matter. The essential plant foods 
are present and a thorough mixing gives suitable physical 
conditions. A fertile soil is produced. 

The implements used by agriculturists for working soils may 
be mentioned, such as the plough, the harrow, the cultivator, the 
roller, etc. 

With this general conversation or discussion, each kind of soil 
as observed by the children may be studied. As many facts as 
possible are elicited concerning productions and physical charac- 
teristics of the locality. If sandy, clayey, and loamy soils are 
observed, small quantities may be put in shallow dishes and 
definite quantities of water poured upon them slowly to find 
which is the most absorptive. Which gives up its water the 
quickest? Plant beans, etc., in each to observe productiveness. 

If sand is heated in a Hessian crucible till organic matter is 
burned out, the fine, white particles of quartz are seen. 

Soils containing much sand or gravel are effected by droughts 
and are therefore uncertain. Are such soils easily cultivated ? 
What crops do well on them? How decrease the number of 
pores in such land? By adding substances which decompose 
slowly. 

Clay soils are heavy, compact, tough and smooth. When dry 
they crack and contract, oftentimes breaking the roots of plants. 
Such soils are pulverized better if ploughed in the fall. Do you 
think this is necessary in the case of sandy land? A system of 
drainage helps such soils. Will grass and clover thrive well 
here ? 

Soils having a reddish color contain iron. They muat be 
broken up in the fall to allow the air and sun to act upon them. 

Fertilizers applied to soil must contain ingredients which can 
be dissolved. Plants take their food through their roots in 
liquid form. 



Points for Pedagogues, 
i. 

Force cannot rule with success; it simply puts to flight or 
drives to rebellion. 

II. 
Manhood in the young is successfully developed only by 
teachers who are manly. 

III. 
A good school is always well governed ; but government is not 
the only requisite of a good school. 

Howard Keeler. 
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DESIGN FOR BLACKBOARD 



Stories for Compositions. 

Anecdote of the Chamumile. 

During the Revolutionary War, a British officer, walklug iu a 
garden, eagerly inquired the names of the plants therein culti- 
vated. 

Coming to a bed of flourishing chamomile, he asked the lady, 
mistress of the grounds, who attended him with evident reluc- 
tance, what was the name of that low plan* ? 

14 The Rebel's Flower," she replied with firmness. 

" Why so called ? " questioned the officer. 

" Because," was the distinct and bold reply, " it flourishes the 
more, the more it is trampled upon." 

Shakespeare notices this quality of the plant : " For the more it 
Is trodden upon the faster it grows." 



A Good Prescription. 

Goldsmith, the celebrated author, had studied medicine In his 
youth, with the intention of becoming a physician. A poor 
woman, whose husband was ill, having heard how kind-hearted 
the poet was, sent him a letter asking him to prescribe for the 
sick man, as she was unable to pay a doctor's fee. Goldsmith 
went to the house immediately, and found the patient rapidly 
sinking for want of nourishing f"od. After some conversation 
he left the house, saying that in an hour or so he would send a 
few pills which would give the patient some relief. He went 
home, and put ten guineas into a pill-box bearing the following 
label : " One to be taken as necessity requires." 



The King and the Thief. 

A thief once formed a plan for stealing a clock from one of the 
apartments in the palace of Louis XIV. He entered unobserved, 
and placing a ladder against the wall, he mounted for the purpose 
of bringing down the clock. As he was doing so, the king hap- 
pened to enter the room; and the thief, without losing his 
presence of mind, said, " I am afraid the ladder may slip." The 
king thought that this was one of his servants taking down the 
clock to get it repaired. He accordingly held the foot of the 
ladder for fear of an accident. The operation being finished, the 
king walked away and thought no more of the matter. Some 
hours afterwards, he was told that a clock had been stolen from 



the palace. The truth flashed upon his mind all at once. The 
man whom he had so graciously helped was none other than the 
thief. " Say nothing more about it," said his majesty ; " I am an 
accomplice In the theft, for I held the ladder while he was taking 
down the clock." 



A Noble Death. 

During the Seven Years' War, a young officer of the Auvergne 
regiment was sent out one dark October night to reconnoitre the 
position of the enemy. For this purpose, he cautiously advanced 
alone into a wood some distance in front of his company. Sud- 
denly he found himself surrounded by a number of Prussian 
soldiers, who pointed their bayonets to his breast, while a voice 
whispered in his ear : " Make but the slightest noise, and you are 
a dead man." In one moment, he understood it all. The enemy 
were advancing to surprise the French army, and would soon be 
upon them. That moment decided his fate. Although to do so 
was certain death v he shouted at the pitch of his voice : " Awake ! 
awake ! Auvergne 1 The enemy are upon us ! " 

Snap went the enemy's rifle, and the brave scout fell dead. 
But his shout had reached the ears of the French soldiers, who, 
in one moment were up and ready for the foe. 



A Noble Slave. 

Two brothers were slaves in a city in Italy. The elder of the 
two, who was active and careful, resolved to save as much money 
as would buy his brother's freedom. By working hard after his 
day's task was done, he managed to save a thousand crowns, 
which he paid into the public treasury as his brother's ransom. 

The governor of the city, amazed at such an unusual display of 
unselfishness, asked him why he did not pay the ransom to obtain 
his own freedom. 

11 It is," replied he, " because my brother has little perseverance 
or energy, and would, if left to his own efforts, most likely 
remain a slave all his life. But, as for myself, I shall toil hard a 
few years more, and save as much money as will purchase my 
own freedom." 

The governor was so pleased by the noble act, and the generous 
spirit which prompted it, that he granted the two brothers their 
liberty without any ransom whatever. 
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A Christmas Story. 

By ELSIE WHITNEY, N. Y. 



IT is in the beautiful country of Germany the great Black 
forests are, where fairies dwell, and strange little elves and 
gnomes are seen. 

But there is one story of the Black forest that the children 
of Germany love to hear ; and their parents love to tell it, too, at 
this time in the year — this Christmas time, when the trees are 
covered with snow and the mountains shine white and clear 
beneath the winter sun. 

It is the story of good old Hans Breitman, the charcoal vender, 
the German children ask for when Christmas time draws near ; 
and though they have heard it over and over, they are always 
eager to hear it again, and are eager to tell it to the little chil- 
dren, who have, perhaps, never yet heard it in all their little lives. 

For Hans was such a good, kind man, and then, too, he had a 
houseful of little children in his own little home beyond the 
forest. All day long Hans worked in the forest, and at night-time, 
when the deep shadows began to fall beneath the trees, he would 
hurry out in the light and away towards his home ; for it was not 
best to be found in the forest when the sun had gone down. 

And every night the good frau an i the little children waited to 
see the form of Hans upon the hill top ; and the children, when 
he came in sight, would hurry out to meet him, and would carry 
the heavy bag down the hill for him. 

But this night — this night before Christmas — Hans was late. 
Already the sun had gone down behind the hills, and even the 
pink light on the hills was fading. For Hans had been away 
beyond the forest that day, and had gone into the village to buy 
some Christmas gifts for the little ones at home. They were very 
poor little gifts, to be sure, for Hans had very little money, and 
never before in all his life had charcoal burning been so dear and 
the sale for it so little. Still the children must not forget the 
Christ Child's birthday ; so the tree had been set in the little cot- 
tage and now Hans was on his way homeward with a bag of gifts 
across his shoulder. 

His bag was very heavy, for there was wood for a Are in it as 
well as gifts, and the way down the mountain path seemed very 
long. How the wind blew ! and how sharp and biting it was ! 
Never had Hans known a colder night in all h*s life. He wished 
he could sit down and rest, but he dared not, lest the stupor 
should come upon him and he should freeze. 

He had almost reached the foot of the mountain; away out 
across the valley he could see the lights of his own little home. 
He hurried forward; the light in the window gave him courage. 

Bat just then a piteous wall fell upon his ear. It was like the 
crying of a little child. Hans listened. He heard it again; It 



seemed a little way up the mountain. " I must go and see," he 
said, " what if it should be a little child out here in this bitter 
cold." 

So up the path again the tired old man trudged. Again, and 
again, he heard the cry, but each time farther up Ihe mountain. 
Hans called, but no answer except the pitiful cry. For a long 
time kind-hearted Hans wandered up and down the mountain, 
stopping now and then to listen for the cry. " Poor little child, 
it will freeze before I can find it, stupid old man that I am," he 
would say. 

But at last he did find it — a real child — a little baby boy with 
great blue eyes full of tears, and a tiny little mouth, whose lips 
were stiff with cold. 

The tears came into the big blue eyes of Hans himself, and he 
lifted the little thing from the snow, and folded it inside his 
great warm coat. 

" Poor little child," Hans sobbed ; and the baby sobbed, too, so 
cold was it, and tired. 

But it cuddled down in the warm old coat, and Hans shoul- 
dered his bag and trudged on. It was dark now, and the stars 
twinkled through the cold air overhead. It was very dark, the 
valley was black, and in the far distance the lights of home 
shone only dimly; but it was very strange, a light seemed to fol- 
low Hans ; he knew not whence it came, but there it was, across 
his path, and lighting his steps as if by day. 

Even to the very door of his cottage it traveled with him, and 
not till his wife, frightened that he had remained so long in the 
forest, threw open the cottage door, did it disappear. 

"I have brought you a strange Christmas gift, dear Frau," 
said he, and he unfolded his great coat and showed the little 
sleeping baby. 

u I found him in the mountain," said Hans, simply. 

u Poor little child," said the kind Frau, and she held him close 
to the loving mother heart. 

11 Poor baby/' said the children; and they hurried to brighten 
the fire and to bring him warm milk and a blanket. 

The baby was glad of the food and shelter. It cuddled close 
to the good Fran's heart, and smiled at the little children. It 
was a strange, beautiful smile, and it seemed to Hans as if it 
lighted all the room. And by and by a beautiful halo of yellow 
light began to form about the baby's head ; a soft radiance fell 
upon its face ; little wings of purest white sprang forth from its 
shoulders. 

" Hans, Hans, it is the Christ-Chi d ! " said Frau ; and the two 
fell upon their knees and wept tears of joy. " The Christ-Child 
has been within our cottage," said they; M if we had but known 
we would have tried to do more for it." But there was a sweet 
peace in their hearts ; and when the child had gone again, they 
told the children what had happened. 

In all the valley there was not a cottage so full of joy ; for now 
the Christmas tree wan glorified ; the Christmas fire was softer 
and brighter than ever before; and the little gifts poor Hans had 
brought — well, there were children in the land who had richer, 
costlier gifts, but there were none so happy, no, not one, as were 
the children in the foot of the mountain where the Christ-Child 
lay. 

And more wonderful still, on the next day when Hans trudged 
across the mountain to his work, there beside the path, just 
where the Child had lain, was a beautiful bush of large white 
flowers — chrysanthemums, Hans named them. Hans carried 
the plant home and tended it all the winter long. And as long as 
Hans lived the plant grew and blossomed: nor was there ever 
again sorrow or want in the little cottage where good Hans 
Brietman dwelt. 
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Christmas Exercises. 



By NELLIE ALLEN, D&*vers y Man. 



(For girls and boys.) 

SUITABLE for a Friday afternoon exercise or for the last 
school day before Christmas, or for a Christmas-tree, or 
other evening entertainment. Can be done without cos- 
tume, but will be much more effective if characteristic costumes 
are worn. Those described are very easily made. 

Children old enough to recite clearly and intelligently, and able 
to adapt themselves to the character represented, should be 
chosen, if possible. 

Enter first a girl of pure Saxon type, (rather older than the others 
taking the part.) She should be dressed In thick, white material, 
trimmed with holly or evergreen. 

Becltes to audience : 

" At Christmas, if at no other time, 
All peoples and nations of every clime, 
Those that lived in times gone by, 
And those that now dwell under our sky, 
Whatever their race or color may be, 
Whether humble slave or nation free, 
Dwelling far, or dwelling near, 
Should come together this once a year, 
And, joining in merry laugh and song, 
Mingle together, one happy throng ; 
Forgetting, in games, and story, and mirth, 
Their differences in station and birth ; 
And here comes the first to Join our band, 
And tho' she comes from a foreign land, 
We welcome our sister with heart and hand." 

(Extends her hand toward new comer.) 

(Enter a rosy oheeked girl, dressed In short red skirt, and black vel- 
vet girdle. Bright handkerchief around head. See pictures of Dmoh 
costume.) 

41 My name is Katrina. From a land far over the sea do I ' 
come. The dear home country do I love and am proud to be 
known as " the little Dutch girl." 

We love the merry Christmas-time as well as you, for the good 
Santa Claus does not forget Holland, although the breezes from 
our windmills send a shiver through his warm fur coat, and set 
his reindeer prancing. 

We do not treat the good Santa Claus as you do, for you let 
him come in the cold and darkness, and go off again, without any- 
one seeing him to give him a pleasant word, while we all gather 
around the great fire to wait for him, the old people sitting back 
In the corner, while we children gather close together, for we are 
a little afraid of our Santa Claus, because he always seems to 
know all the naughty things we have done, and scolds us well 
before he gives us our presents. 

It was pleasant to be invited to your Christmas meeting, I am 
glad to tell you that, in Holland, no time is so merry as the 
Christmas-time." 



Girl on platform speaks as Katrina passes out,— 

" We thank rosy Katrina for telling us of the merry times 
which the boys and girls of Holland have. We are glad they 
make so much of Christmas there, for it is sad to think that 
there are countries where the boys and girls do not know of 
Christmas. 

Our second visitor comes to tell us of a sunny land where the 

good old Santa Claus never goes." 

(Enter child from India.) 

(Select a dark oomplexloned girl, dressed In loose white, or brown 
dress. Beads on arms, neck and In hair. Have a profusion of beads.) 

"My home is in a bright, sunny land, where the sky is blue 
and the sun shines bright and warm all the year. 

The children roll in the green grass, and play in the warm sun- 
shine all the day long, except sometimes when their mothers lay 
them in the cool cradle, hanging from the branches of a tree, 
rocked back and forth by the wind. 

In our country we do not pray to the God you do, but have our 
own gods, many of them, for we do not think one god can be 
wise enough to look out for everything. But even Krishna does 
not give us any merry Christmas-time, and some of my people 
are beginning to think your ways are better. 

Perhaps sometime we, also, will have your Christmas." 

Girl on platform says as she passes out : 

" We are sorry that our poor sister must go back to the country 
where there is no Christmas, but perhaps, as she says, sometime 
they may have, not only our Christmas, but also our God, and 
more of our civilized ways. It is pleasant to think this may be 
so, for some peoples and nations have already begun, not only to 
think our ways are best, but to leave their old ways for ours. 

Our next visitor is from one of these nations, and he will tell 
us which ways he thinks are best." 

(Enter Indian.) 

(Select a tall, straight boy, with long face, sunburnt, and with high 
cheek-bones. Get canton flannel for his suit, the oolor of chamois 
skin. Slippers of same material. Cut fringe of different colors for 
outside seam of trouser's legs and trim Jacket with the same. Fix a 
few feathers In hair. Have bow and arrow. If necessary darken faoe 
a little.) 

44 1 come from far West. My people are not like white people, 
but we love the Great Spirit of whom the pale-faced sister spoke. 
My fathers lived in wigwams, and feasted at this season on the 
meat of buffalo, bear and deer, which their bows and arrows 
brought down, or sharp tomahawk killed. 

My people shoot well, ride well, hunt well, but now we have 
no more large hunting grounds, no more villages, no more wild *. 
life in the woods such as we love. The white brother has taken 
the land ; the buffalo are driven away, and in the forests which 
were once our homes, we see the white man's houses, and hear 
his children play. 

We live on reservations. We are dependent on the govern- 
ment of that country where we were once the asters, but we are 
friends of the white man. We love him when he is good to us. 
We see his ways are best and we try to learn them. Our brothers 
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go to schools -where white man teach us, and some of my people 
dress in white man's way. 

We learn many things from white man, some bad, some good. 
White man sell us whiskey. White man steal our cattle. Bnt 
white man* too, tells us of Christmas and Christ, and we like 
White man's religion best of all." 

(Girl on platform says as Indian passes out,—) 

II Our great poet has said*— 

1 The white and the red shall be brothers, 

And one's right shall be as another's 

Home, school and the house of prayer.* 

We are glad that l the white and red * are becoming brothers, 

and as they are trying to follow our ways, we must try to show 

them good ways to follow. 

But here comes a visitor from the far North to join in our 

Christmas joy. Speak, sister, tell us of your home." 

(Enter Esquimau girl. Seleot short girl, pin fur robe around her 
waist for skirt, long fur eape or sacque, mittens, and fur cap pulled 
down over ears. 

II I come from Northern land far away, (pointing. ) There we 
have no fences, and forests, and houses as you do but nothing 
but great fields of snow. When I stand in the low door of my 
snow hut, and look far away, all I can see is the white, glistening 
snow, and ice stretching far away to where the sky seems to bend 
down and touch it. 

My home is not like yours, for mine is made of snow, and with 
a door so low that I have to crawl in on my hands and knees. 
We have a dish of whale fat which we burn for a lamp, and at 
night, we wrap ourselves in furs, and all cuddle close together to 
keep warm. 

We do not know of this Christmas of which you speak, or of 
Christmas presents, but we have good times in the winter, even 
if it is cold, and presents from our fathers and mothers. One 
cold winter morning I awoke to find a present which my father 
had left for me, before starting away on a seal hunt. It was a 
beautiful little sled, built of the bones of the whale, and a pair 
of little harnesses made from its skin. I jumped up, put on my 
fur hood, harnessed my two dogs to the sled, and soon was 
skimming away over the frozen snow. 

But the happiest time of the year for us is after the long, cold 
winter, when the rim of the sun begins to peep up over the snow, 
and we know he will stay with us all till the next long winter. 

I think if you lived in the Northland, you would change your 
Christmas, and have your good times on the day that the sun 
came back to you from his long winter journey." 

(.Girl on platform speaks as Esquimau passes out,—) 

" Our sister from the Northland has her happiest day when the 
light comes back to her, at the close of a long, wintry night, and 
so we celebrate Christmas as our happiest day, as on that day, 
our Light, ' the Light of the world ' came to us ; and not to our 
race only but to all races. And there has been no race which has 
needed that light and blessing more than our neighbor in the 
South, who are bravely struggling on, singing as they go, work- 
ing for better things. 

Let us hear their story, and welcome them to our Christmas 

festival." 

(Enter colored boy, if one Is in the school; If not, a white boy with 
face darkened a little. Seleot a manly fellow, who will talk earnestly. 
Be careful that his make up will not give him a redioulous appearance. 
A suggestion of the Negro will be better than a bright black.) 

" I am glad to be welcomed to your Christmas circle, and to 
tell you about our Christmas. Our people in the South make 
Christmas their great holiday. Some of our cabins are small but 
a very little will make us happy, and it doesn't take very much 
money to buy something besides corn bread and molasses, which 
the poor people eat most of the time. And with firecrackers and 



a parade, we have as good a time as the boys at the North do on 
4th of July. 

We keep our feasting and good time up till after New Year's if 
We are able, for New Year's means a great deal to us. It was on 
that day that we ceased to be slaves* and we celebrate it with 
f eastings, parades and good times* 

I am glad you have let me speak to-day. Some white people 
think if they treat us well, that we shall trouble them by trying 
to push in among them. But all we Want is a chance to help 
ourselves. We thank you for all you have done for us, and all 
you are now doing. My people are glad yott have taught them 
to work, and we are now working to make something of our* 
selves." 
(Girl on platform says as colored boy passes out,—) 

" That the colored people are trying to make something of 
themselves, is shown by such schools as Hampton, Fisk, 
Tusfeegee and Oberlln and many others. Let us not give them 
the cold shoulder, but help them along. 

Our different ways of celebrating Christmas seem odd to each 

other, but they must seem stranger still to anyone who lived 

years ago, when very little was done to celebrate holidays. 

(As the girl on the platform says the last sentence, enter a girl repre- 
senting Prisoilia, dressed in gray, simply made, large white, square 
handkerchief folded across the shoulders, hair dressed in old-fashioned 
way.) 

" Methinks what thou said'st is true, for thy ways have seemed 
indeed strange to me, as I have listened. 

Our ways in old Plymouth were much different, and, it seemeth 
to me, much better, but that I would not be a judge unto my 
neighbor. 

After our long stormy voyage in the Mayflower, and the hard- 
ships that befell us in our little settlement at Plymouth, our 
hearts were too sore for merry making, and it ill befitted us to 
indulge in pastimes, when so many of our friends were lying in 
the little cemetery on the hillside. 

But doubtless thy ways are best suited to thy times, as our 
ways to the times in which we lived. And it would be but un- 
seemly for me to criticise the ways of people so far beyond me in 
civilization." 

(Girl on platform speaks.) 

" Let us take our Pilgrim Sister by the hand, and tell her that 

we love and honor our Pilgrim Fathers of Plymouth as we do no 
other people, for they led the way to the settlement of our great 
country." 

(As they stand with hands joined, let some one recite" The Breaking 
Waves Dashed High.") 

Then let all who have taken part enter and group themselves 
prettily on the platform; if given at a school exhibition, let the whole 
school Join in singing some Christmas song, or " My Country Tls of 
Thee." If at an evening's entertainment, a hidden choir behind the 
scenes sing one verse of either of the songs mentioned, drawing the 
curtains at close of verse. If at a Christmas tree, let the children 
taking part Join hands and march around the tree, singing some 
appropriate song. 
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A Christmas Exercise. 



By ELLA M. POWBRS. 



LET the school-room be tastefully decorated with boughs and 
evergreen, and wreaths of laurel and red berries. Upon the 
board place colored sketches of stars and a Christinas scene, 
together with appropriate mottoes that may be learned by the 

pupils. 

Program. 

1. Song. 

2. Questions and Answers. 

3. Recitation. 

4. Dialogue. 

5. Recitation. 

6. Drill. 

7. Brownies' Christmas. 

8. Recitation. 

9. Song. 

i. Song. 

Tune : " Hold the Fort." 
(Twenty toy bells are rung in time to music.) 

Ring the bells, the Christmas bells, 

Chime out the wondrous story ; 
First in song on angel tongues, 
It came from realms of glory. 

Chime the bells, the Christmas bells, 

Angelic voices ringing, 
Peace on earth, good will to men, 

This glorious message bringing, 

Wise men hastened from the East, 
To bring their richest treasure, 



Gold and myrrh and frankincense 
And jewels without measure. 
Chorus, (with bells.) 

Chime the bells, the Christmas bells 

Angelic voices ringing, 
Peace on earth, good will to men, 
This glorious message bringing. 

Christ they sought, although a King 

They found in birthplace lowly, 
There within a manger lay 

The Babe so pure and holy. 
Chorus. 

Tis the Savior promised loug, 

Ring out your loudest praise, 
Every heart this happy day 
Its grateful anthem raise. 
Chorus, (with bells.) 

a. Questions by Pupil, Answers by School. 
Pupil. What does the prophet Isaiah say about the birth of 
Christ? 

School. " For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given : 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace." 
Pupil. What decree was sent out by Caesar Augustus? 
School. That ail the world should be taxed. 
Pupil. Where did Joseph and Mary go? 
School. They went to Bethlehem. 
Pupil. What great event took place? 
School. Christ was born. 
Pupil. Where did Mary lay him? 
School. In a manger. 
Pupil. Why? 

School. There was no room for them at the inn. 
Pupil Who were abiding in the fields? 
School. Shepherds were watching their flocks. 
Pupil, Who appeared to them? 
School. The Angel of the Lord. 
Pupil. How were they affected? 
School. They were sore afraid. 
Pupil. What did the angel say? 

School. " Fear not, for behold I bring you tidings of great 
joy : for unto you is born this day a Savior, which Is Christ the 
Lord." 
Pupil. Who suddenly appeared? 

School. A multitude of heavenly host, praising God and say- 
ing: " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- will 
toward men." 

i. Recitation. 
(Girl and her doll.) 
You mustn't think I'll tend you 
Dolly darling, for you see 
To-day I've very much to do 
And am as busy as can be. 
Company's coming to-morrow dear, 

Uncles and aunts and all 
Coming to spend their Christmas Day, 
And I can't attend to you, doll. 

To-night I'll hang up your stocking, dear. 

And 'twill be filled with things so fine. 
You know you hang them once a year. 

And then its Christmas time. 
To-morrow you'll wear your very best dress, 

And behave your prettiest way, 
Now, go to sleep, dear, when you wake 

You'll find it's come Christmas day. 
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4 Dialogue. 
(F jr four pupils.) 
First Pupil. " I wish we might do something for poor little 

Tim and his mother on Christmas Day. They won't have any 

Christmas." 

Second Pupil. " It is too bad ; what shall we do? " 

First Pupil. t4 Let's give them a surprise Christmas morning; 

leave a basket of good things at their door ; something nice to 

eat and warm to wear." 
Fourth Pupil. " That will be just the thing ! " 
First Pupil. " Squire Grey will give ns a turkey." 
Third Pupil. " My father will give some vegetables." 
First Pupil, " And mine will give some fruits." 
Fourth Pupil. " I'm sure my mother will give two pies." 
First Pupil. u And we can give Tim something we have out- 
grown. I have a nice warm cap and mittens." 

Second Pupil. " And I have an overcoat. I couldn't get it on 

yesterday it is so tight." 

Third PupU. " And I have a tippet." 

Fourth PupU. "That will all be nice, and I think we have a 

shawl that will be nice for Tim's mother. 'Twill all be fine ! " 
First PupU. lt We will put on the top, « A Christmas Greeting 

from Friends.'" 
All. " Hurrah ! Just the thing ! " 
Second Pupil. " Come, let's go and see what the people think 

of our idea." {All exU.) 

5. Recitation. 
Now kitten cat, Daisy, Just hear me, 

And mind each word that I say 
And don't frisk 'round about nothing, 

To-raorrow'll be Christmas Day. 

And if you don't chew up your ribbon, 

Nor dabble it round in the snow, 
But behave all the time very nice, 

You'll have something splendid I know. 

There's another thing, Daisy, I'll tell you, 

Aunt Mary is coming to-day 
To show us a sweet, darling baby, 

That's named just like me, " Allie May." 

And if she should happen to squeeze you 
Or pull your long tail the least mite, 

You are not to scratch her or bite her, 
But always be kind and polite. 

I suppose you don't know about Christmas 
'Cause you haven't had one before, 

111 tell you, there'll be a big turkey, 
And presents for ail, and more. 

There'll be dolls and books and pictures 
And candies and fruits, such a treat! 

And if you're a good kitten, Daisy 
You'll get a nice plateful to eat. 

6. Drill. 

This may be performed by eight or ten girls with hoops cov- 
ered with laurel leaves and red berries and tied with red ribbon. 
The march may be to the tune of " Marching Through Georgia.** 

{Enter pupils wUh hoops about their necks singing.) 



We sing a merry Christmas Song, 
Sing it loud and clear, 
Sing it as 'twas sung of old 
In the country of Judea. 
Sing it loud and sing it true, * 

% Sing it all the day 

While we are marching onward. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! we sing the song of peace, 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! good will shall never cease, 
Sing it loud and sing it true, 
Sing it all the day, 
While we are marching onward. 

Six girls have entered from one side single file and six from 
the other side in same manner. All march to the opposite side 
of room, turn, march down the center of room, march up each 
side of platform, meet, and face about. Singing meanwhile, the 
above, to the tune, " Marching Through Georgia" 

I. Xt signal, wreaths are lowered to right side, to left side. 
Wreaths are raised to encircle faces; held high in right hand, 
both hands, left hand lowered in front. 

II. Separate in two sections as at first, march to the back of 
the room, singing the verse, again return .« 

III. Wreaths held overhead, horizontally; in front, horizon- 
tally. Wreaths to right, encircle face, to left, hang about neck, 
kneel on one knee. 

IV. Wreaths lifted, to right, overhead, left, around neck. 

V. Every other pupil rises, steps back of the pupil at his side, 
who still kneels. 

VI. Those standing hold wreaths over the heads of those who 
are kneeling. 

VII. Ail rise, fall into line, march out singing the chorus. 



7. The Brownies' Christmas. 
The Brownies' Christmas may be given by eight little boys 
who should wear pointed caps with tassels and little jackets; 
both of these may be made of bright yellow paper or cambric. 
Each brownie should carry in his hand a yellow bag of the same 
shade filled with little inexpensive presents which have been 
brought by the children to distribute among the poor. All come 
in dancing and skipping about to the tune of " Yankee Doodle," 
heads nodding in time, elbows working in and out, bags swing- 
ing up, down, left and right. 

If possible a small tree should be planted In a tub on the table 
around which the Brownies skip. 

All form a ring, heads and bags still swinging. 
Music softly plays while first pupil says, 
' * That glorious day is near 
That is to young and old so dear : 
Because it calls those truths to mind 
So advantageous to mankind, 
And brings to every generous heart 
The wish to take an active part 
In cheering up the homes of all 
With presents, howsoever small." 

While repeating this verse he and others tike from his yellow 
bag its contents and hang them on the tree. 
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Second Brownie. 

«* To a Children's Home, near by, 
We will to-night onr thoughts apply, 
And, in no weak and sparing way, 
Oar mystic powers at once display ; 
For not alone the Christmas tree 
We shall supply with labor free, 
But ere we leave it standing there 
It shall the choicest presents bear 
That can the sparkling eyes invite, 
Or fill the heart with pure delight." 
{Places presents on the tree.) 

Third Brownie. 

" Some to the forest started out 
To find a tree both tall and stout 
That would support the loads that they 
Intended on its limbs to lay ; 
While others traveled to the town — 
With lengthy lists all jotted down — 
Determined to ransact the place, 
Before they homeward turned a face." 

Fourth Brownie. 

And well we carried out our plan 
For here and there we safely ran 
From candy shops and places where 
We sought a certain kind of ware, 
To largest buildings we could find 
Where goods were sold of every kind. 
Upstairs and down as business led, 
We busy Brownies quickly sped. 

lyth Brownie. 

" In time, we scattered Brownies met, 
Those who had gone the gifts to get, 
And those whose task it was to fall 
A Christmas tree to hold them all. 
The tree was promptly hoisted there, 
And firmly fixed with greatest care, 
Until it stood as when it strove 
To overlook the silent grove." 

Sixth Brownie. 

" My friends, we seldom find 
A task as pleasing to the mind ; 
I fancy I can see the eyes 
Of children widen with surprise, 
And see the smiles extend so free 
From cheek to cheek when this they see, 
And learn that not a single tot 
In all the place has been forgot. 
For boys — the guns, the skates and bats; 
For girls — the dolls and rubber cats, 
The books, the toys and fancy things 
That Christmas to the market brings ; 
And candy colored red in streaks, 
To sweeten all their teeth for weeks." 

Seventh Brownie. 

" So work goes on as it must go 
When Brownies ail united throw 
Their daring skill and mystic power, 
Into the labor of the hour, 
And those who know the Brownie band, 
May well believe no idle hand 
Is resting still, that has a chance 
The undertaking to advance. " 



Eighth Brownie. 

" The task has much our patience tried 
But still this thought the heart revives, 
We've done our best to brighten lives 
We leave indeed a Christmas tree 
To make the children shout with glee." 

All take hold of hands, skip twice around the tree and While 
dancing about the tree, sing the following to the tune of " Yankee 
Doodle." 

Christmas comes but once a year, 

And then we do our duty 

We pray and sing and praise the Lord, 

For Earth, this life and beauty 

So we sing and laugh and play, 
Through the happy Christmas day, 
Merry hearts and willing hands, 
All over this broad land. 

8. Recitation. 
As Old, Swebt Story. 
Only and old, sweet story 

Of boundless love and grace, 
Only a heavenly radiance 

Illuming a' baby's face. 
But through the endless ages, 

No story half so dear ; 
Of earth's heaven-lighted splendor, 

No glory half so clear. 

Only a manger lowly, 

In which the dear child lay, 
Only a mother watching and 

Praying the hours away. 
Only a grand hymn rolling 

Down through the silent skies, 
Only a star's pale glimmer, 

Tells where the Christ-child lies. 

Only wise shepherds kneeling, 

Hallowing with reverence sweet, 
Tenderly offering rich treasures 

And loving devotion complete. 
Chords from that grand old anthem, 

Thrill our hearts since then 
That soul-stirring — u Joy in Heaven, 

On earth good- will toward men." 

Hark, to that deep swelling chorus, 

" To you a King is born — " 
Oh, Christ-Star gently lead us 

Guide us this Christmas morn. 
And, as the brave, true shepherds, 

Knelt in homage sweet, 
We bring our heart's rich treasures, 

And pour them at thy feet. 

This is the old sweet story, 

So old, but ever new. 
Oh, think what a wealth of glory, 

It brings to me and you. 
Know we those baby fingers 

Revealed Heaven's glories free? 
And this helpless, perfect Christ-Child, 

Lived and died for you and me. 

The final song may be some appropriate hymn or Christmas 
selection chosen by the teacher. 
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Six Tableaux for Whittiers 
Birthday. 

By H.J. 

(Note.— These may be prepared behind a screen. As each picture Is 
presented, a child or a class recites the appropriate quotation. The 
quotations themselves suggest appropriate oostnmes, eto.) 

i. 
Maud Muller, on a summer's day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

a. 

Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan ! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes ; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim's Jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee Joy — 
I was once a barefoot boy t 

3. (Small boy and girl.) 
For near her stood the little boy 

Her childish f ayor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 

Where pride and shame were mingled. 

Pushing with restless feet the snow 

To right and left, he lingered ; 
As restlessly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 

"I'm sorry that I spelt the word ; 
I hate to go above you, 
Because " — the brown eyes lower fell — 
u Because, you see, I love you." 

4- 
Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 
Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down ; 
In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 
Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 
Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced ; the old flag met his sight. 

" Halt ! " — the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 

" Fire ! " — out blazed the rifle-blast. 
It shivered the window, pane and sash ; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 
Quick as it fell from the broken staff, 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 



She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 
" Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country's flag," she said. 

5. 

O, fruit loved of boyhood !— the old days recalling, 
When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts were 

falling! 
When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 
Glaring out from the dark with a candle within ! 
********* 
Then thanks for thy present! — none sweeter or better 
E'er smoked from an oven or circled a platter. 
(Two boys mith pumpkins^ one carved as described.) 

6. 
Swift as their summons came they left 
The plow 'mid furrow standing still, 
The half-ground corn grist in the mill, 
The spade in earth, the axe in cleft. 

They went where duty seemed to call; 
They scarcely asked the reason why ; 
They only knew they could but die, 
And death was not the worst of all. 

(Costume — combination of that of farmers and minute-men — 
blue and buff uniform, three-cornered hat, boots, etc.) (Several 
boys.) 



An Afternoon with Whittier. 

By KATHRYN LIVINGSTON, Mty&rd, N.H. 



DECEMBER seventeenth, the birthday of the " Quaker Poet," 
may be marked and characterized by exercises devoted to 
his life and works. 
The pupils should be encouraged to bring photographs of 
Whittier in youth, manhood, and old age. They should bring 
pictures of Whittier's different homes. Let some pupil of artistic 
ability draw upon the board an appropriate scene from some 
poem, as in " Snowbound " — the house surrounded by snow, the 
" white drifts piled by the window-frame,'' and the " strange 
domes and towers " may be easily drawn. Beneath this may be 
printed : 

14 Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament ; 
No cloud above, no earth below — 
A universe of sky and snow." 

— *« Snowbound.** 

Let several pupils select from Whittier's writings several 
quotations, and have these neatly written upon the board, as : 
" Be yourselves ; be pure, be true " 
" Hold fast the truth that God is good." 

" One in our faith and one our longing 
To make the world within our reach 
Somewhat the better for our living 
And gladder for our human speech.' 1 
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Program. 

1 . Song. * ' The Quaker of Olden Time." 

2. Dialogue. *« Presentation of Portrait of Whittier." 

3. Essay. " Whittier's Boyhood." 

4. Recitation. " The Barefoot Boy." 

5. Reading. 

6. Questions and Answers. " Whittier's Homes." 

7. Essay. u Whittler's Manhood." 

8. Recitation. Extract from " Snowbound." 

9. Holmes' " Tribute ' o Whittier." 



i. Song. "The Quaker 
of Olden Time." 
The following poem 
written by Whittier, may 
be sung to the tune of 
" At the Cross." 
" The Quaker of the olden 
time — 
How calm and firm 
and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong 
and crime, 
He walked the dark 
earth through. 
The lust of power, the 
love of gain, 
The thousand lures 
of sin 
Around him, had no 
power to stain 
The purity within. 

With that deep insight 
which detects 
Ail great things in 
the small, 
And knows how each 
man's life affects 
The spiritual life of 
all. 
He walked by faith and 
not by sight, 
By love and not by John 6. Whittier 

law; 

The presence of the wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw. 

O spirit of that early day, 

So pure and strong and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 

Our faithful fathers knew. 
Give strength the evil to forsake, 

The cross of truth to bear, 
And love and reverent fear to make 

Our daily lives a prayer." 

2. Dialogue. Presentation of Portrait to School. 
This may be given by one boy and two girls. 

{Bell rings outside door,) 
First pupil. " Who can that be? " 
Second pupil (going to door.) " I can't imagine." (Opens door.) 

Boy (passing in large packag* .) " Express bundle for 

School. Sign your name here." (Passes book.) (Girl signs 
name, saying) " wonder what it is! " 



Boy. " Dunno; good day, Miss." 

Second girl. " What can it be? Let me help untie it. How 
large it is ! What can it be? " 

First girl. " Maybe it's a big geography." 
Second girl. " Yes, or a checker board." 

First pupil (taking wrapper off). "My! 1 do believe it's a 
picture. It is, sure enough." 

Second pupil. " How nice ! Whose picture? Do let me see ! " 
First pupil. "Oh. look ! just look ! It's a beautiful picture of 
Whittier, the very poet we have been studying about." 
Second pupil (placing it on an ensel.) " Isn't it good? " 

Firt pupil. " What a kind 
face the Quaker Poet had ! " 
Second pupil. "When 
was he born? " 

First pupil. " December 
17th, 1807." 

Second pupil. *' And he 
died in 1892. Did you ever 
read his l Snowbound ' and 
* Poems on Slavery '? " 

First pupil. "Yes; and 
how he loved liberty and 
mankind." 

Second pupil. " His sym- 
pathies were world-wide. 
Aren't we glad to have this 
picture? Who do you think 
4 sent it? " 

First pupil (looking on 
back of picture.) " Oh, it's 

from Miss , our 

teacher." 

Both (turning to teacher.) 

" We thank you so much ! " 

Second pupil. "And we 

know all the pupils thank 

you." 

(Pupils are seated.) 

School repeat : 
" Great, noble Whittier, 
freedom's poet true, 
On this day so pre- 
cious by his birth, 
We give our poet praise and honor due 
For his works of beauty and of worth. 

Grandly, bravely Me of freedom sang, 

For the right his notes so nobly rang ; 
So we with tender memory sing of him to-day, 
And to our Quaker Poet loving tribute pay." 
A pupil steps forward and places a wreath of laurel over the 
picture. 

3. Essay. " Whittier's Boyhood." 
Birth. 

Date; place. 
Parents. 

Quaker; Huguenot. 
Anecdotes. 
Occupations. 

Farm duties; slipper making; berry picking. 
Religion. 
Education. 

No school until 14 ; ten weeks a year. 
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Books. 

Bible; Burns' Poems; Shakespeare. 
Character. 

Generous, affectionate, modest, true, sincere, v earnest. 
Bbfrrknces. 

"Boyhood of Whittier." W. H. Rideing, St. Nicholas, 

October, 1887. 
«• A Visit to the Birthplace of Whittier." Scribnefs, Sep- 
tember, 1872. 

4. Recitation. "The Barefoot Boy." 

5. Reading. 

This selection may be a poem or a prose selection. ' Pupils will 
enjoy "The Fish I Didn't Catch," in "Margaret Smith's 
Journal," or " The Boy Captives," or " The Pilgrims of Plymouth," 
or 4l School Day Remembrances," in « 4 Old Portraits and Modern 
Sketches." 



7. Essay. "Whittier's Manhood." 
School-master. 
Proop-readbr. 
Editorial Writer. 
Life on Farm. 
Editor. 

N.S. Weekly Metiiew; Sdvetkitl Gazette; Pennsylvania JVes- 
tnan ; The National Era. 

itoMES. 

Amesbury, Mass.; banvers* 44 Oak Knoll.** 
Home LIfb. 

Domestic j devotion to mother and sister ; fondness for ani- 
mals ; quiet and retired. 
Friends — Abolitionists. 

Garrison (Slave Journalist.) 

Phillips (Slave Orator.) 

Lovejoy (Mob Martyr.) 

Mrs. Stowe (Slave Novelist.) 
Friends — Literary Friends. 

Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Hawthorne, Emerson, Bryant* 
Called. 

The Quaker Poet; the Martial Poet; the Anti-slavery Poetj 
Freedom's Sweet Singer. 
Death. 

Time; place. 
Characteristics op Manhood. 

Patriotic; liberty loving; hater of oppression; lover of 
mankind; Intense in convictions. 
Books op Reference. 

" Life of Whittier." F. H. Underwood. 

44 Life of Whittier." W. Sloane Kennedy. 

" Whittier." H. E. P. Spofford. 

44 Poets of America." E C. Stedman. 



Whittier's Home 



6. Questions and Answers. "Whittier's Homes." 

The teacher has previously distributed questions, each num- 
bered ; also the answers, with corresponding numbers, each pupil 
in turn rising and reading. The following may serve as an out- 
line, but may be carried out at greater length. 

Question 1. Where was Whittier's birthplace? 

Answer I. In a lonely farmhouse. 

Que*. 2. Near what place? 

Ans. 2. It was three miles from Haverhill, Mass. 

Que*. 3. How old is the house? 

Ans. 3. More than two hundred years old. 

Que*. 4. Where did the Whittier's move? 

Ans. 4. To Amesbury, Mass. 

Que*. 5. Where is Oak Knoll? 

Ans 5. In Dan vers, a few miles distant. 

At the close of this exercise let the whole school read in con- 
cert Whittier's poem, " The Old Homestead," or if too long, the 
following from his " Home Ballads." 

41 1 call the old time back; I bring these lays 
To thee, in memory of the summer days 
When, by our native streams and forest ways, 
We dreamed them over ; while the rivulets made 
Songs of their own, and the great pine-trees laid 
On warm noon-lights the masses of their shade." 



to 



8. Recitation. 
This extract from " Snowbound " may be given by five pupils. 
First pupil repeats from the beginning to the end of line, 

" Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts." 
Second pupil recites from this line to 

" And emphasized with stamp of foot." 
Third pupil recites from this to line, 

44 To make the coldness visible." 
Fourth pupil recites to 

41 And love. can never lose its own." 
Fifth pupil begins with line, 

44 So days went on ; a week had passed," 

41 And all the world was ours once more." 



9. Holmes' "Tribute to Whittier" 
may be given as a recitation to close the exercises of the after, 
noon. 

This may be found in the Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 70, page 648, 
November number, 1892. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Computation. By Edward M. Langley. Lon- 
don and New York : Longmans, Green 4 Co. 

The first section of this little book Is given to 
quickness in elementary operations, the sec- 
ond to the subjects of abbreviation and 
approximation, the third to logarithms, and 
the fourth to applications in English money 
and problems in physios. The study in ap- 
proximate calculations is valuable for any 
student in science. The book is unlike the 
numerous " ready reckoners '* of this country, 
which often parade the delight of an Ignorant 
man in a process which he does not under- 
stand, for its method is scientific though it is 
not too difficult for those who are studying 
elementary processes. There is nothing just 
like it and it is useful. 

COHTC8 «T Lbgsndbs. Part II. By A. A. 
Guerber. Price, 60 cents. New York : American 
Book Co. 

These short stories make a valuable French 
reader, and the preface Indicates excellent 
uses for them. They are to serve for reading, 
translation and writing exercises, for conver- 
sation, reproduction, reading at sight, eto. A 
live teacher is always glad to introduce a 
short selection from a book like this, to see 
what his pupils will make of it. We have none 
too many of such books for this purpose. 

Maboabvt and Hra Fbxknds. By Caroline 
W. Healey Dall. Roberts Brother*. 

This unique little book — a kind of simple, 
direct report of the Margaret Fuller's Conver- 
sations, by one who was "present at them, and 
was personally one of the little group of 
friends. The book reads Just as one would 
suppose Mrs. Dall would sit and tell one to-day 
how these famous conversations were carried 
on. Margaret said this, and Emerson asked 
that. Win. Story doubted this, but James 
Freeman Clarke explained it thus. In reading 
this simple little story of the Brook Farm 
people, one comes to feel as if he had really 
seen and heard them all, not in stilled book 
language, but in their own everday familiar 
conversation. 

Skxtchbs ov Amsbioan Whitkbs. Vol. I. 
By Jennie E. Keysor. Boston: Bducafional 
Publishing Co. 

The readers of the Popoxae Educator will 
be glad to know that the articles on American 
and English authors, written by Jennie E. 
Keysor, have been gathered up and put in 
book form. This has been done at the earnest 
request of many teachers over the country 
who have written us their regret at not having 
preserved the entire file as they appeared 
from time to time. These life sketches and 
outline studies have been prepared by a prac- 
tical high school teacher for her every day 
work. The soul of the author is never for a 
moment lost in the outline, as is too often the 
case. The sketches are full of pleasant anec- 
dote that place the pupils first of all in pleas- 
ant personal sympathy with the author in 
study. The books of this series are bound in 
cloth; and there are photographs of the 
authors with every sketch; also many other pho- 
tographs of author's homes, etc., etc., when 
ever it was possible to obtain such. These 
books are especially recommended to high 
and grammar school teachers for their regu- 
lar work, and to all teachers searching for 
Interesting material from which to draw for 
Authors' Birthdays, eto. 

Academic French Coubsb. By Antoine Mnz- 
strelll. Price, $1.00. New York: American 
Book Co. 

The second volume of this work, intended 
for the second year's study, is a thorough and 
pleasing piece of work. It has forty pages 
(including plenty of exercises, as in the first 
volume) on the Subjunctive, ninety on Irregu- 
lar Verbs, forty for the description of a jour- 
ney to Paris, interesting and practical reading, 
eto. There is a full appendix, vocabularies 
and a good general index. One feels confi- 
dence in the grammar from the evident care 
in its preparation. 



White b Geometry. By John Macine. Price, 
$1.26. New York : American Booh Co. 

This last addition to the long list of Ameri- 
can Geometries Is a neat, compact volume of 
226 pages on Plane, and 185 on Solid Geometry. 
It has also an appendix on Symmetry and 
Maxima and Minima, with an Index of Defini- 
tions, a great desideratum for the pupil, which 
has nearly always been neglected. The clr- 
oumferenoe is used in Book I for construc- 
tions, and in order there is angles, triangles, 
perpendiculars, parallels and quadrilaterals. 
Generally the order of the book is the common 
one. Symbols are largely used In the demon- 
onstrations. There are over 900 exercises of 
questions and problems, from* which the main 
profit in the use of the book will come. Tbe 
purpose is to imitate Eaclld in logical strict- 
ness, and therefore construction is, not as- 
sumed but is a component part of the book. 
The chief endeavor has been not to present a 
system but to cultivate power in the learner, 
an aim which many teachers cherish without 
the use of a book. They would do better with 
this one, in most cases. 

The Eabth. Des Moines, Iowa: The Earth 
Publishing Co. 

This new magazine — at only fifty cents a 
year— will be devoted to geography and its 
kindred subjects for the especial use of the 
public schools. The excellent Course in Geog- 
raphy given in this new November number, is 
quite worth the price of the subscription to 
any teacher searching fpr a nucleous around 
which to plan a year's work for herself in 
geography. 

Childbeii's Stories of American Litera- 
ture. By Henrietta Christiana Wright. New 
York : Chas. 8oHbner*s Sons, Publishers. 

This author is already well known in the 
homes of the oountry for her excellent stories 
in American History, her stories of Great 
Scientists, and of English Literature. It is but 
in order then, that a volume on American lit- 
erature should follow. This volume is uniform 
in style with the preceding ones from the same 
author, and will be gladly added by the chil- 
dren to the libraries they already have by the 
same author. 

Harmoet and CouETBRFpiET. Longmans, 
Green A Co. 

The book embraces the complete system of 
Harmony as taught in modern text-books, but 
in apportioning the space I have had in mind 
more especially the needs of elementary 
students. Thus, common chords and their 
inversions, the chords of minor keys, the dom- 
inant seventh, etc., are treated with unusual 
fulness. 

Every teacher knows that the beginner's 
greatest difficulty lies in writing successions of 
chords. To overcome this I have confined the 
earlier exercises to chords which have one or 
more notes in common. Then, by degrees, 
chords without this connecting link are intro- 
duced. By this time the student has some 
idea of chorda! succession, and he is ready to 
begin systematic study of oommon chords. 

Great care has also been used to render the 
exercises interesting. To ruin the love for the 
music lesson by dry drill Is deplorable in any 
music reader; but of that error this book and 
its author will not be guilty. 



Daetel Defoe's Journal ov the Plague 
Year. Edited by Geo. R. Carpenter. New 
York and London : Longmans, Oreen db Co. 

Is an historical novel based upon the ravages 
of the plague in London in 1666. The author 
probibly intended the moral of the work to be 
submission to the Divine will, but its main 
teaching, as we see it now, is the lesson of 
energy, self control, and forethought. Defoe 
wrote the vernacular, rather than the literary 
dialect of his period. The work is a repre- 
sentative of the literature of the age of Queen 
Anne, and affords an easy transition to the 
more dignified productions of Addison, Steele 
and Pope. 



CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 

An Unusually Fine Array Published L 
by the Oliver D Its on Co., Boston. * 

As usual, the Oliver Ditson Company's new 
music for Christmas services includes a large 
number of compositions which are all that the 
most exacting choir-leader or Sunday-school 
director could desire. Most of these publica- 
tions are Issued in the Ditson Octavo Editions 
so well known for their excellence and cheap- 
ness. They include anthems, carols, hymns, 
services, solos, duets, children's songs, etc., 
and some of onr best American composers 
of sacred music are represented. 

Among the pieces worthy of special note are 
the following : — 

80HOB:— "Hark, the Hosts of Heaven Are 
Telling," mezzo-soprano or baritone, W. H. 
Pontine, 50 cents. •• One Quiet Night," pub- 
lished in two keys, for tenor, and for alto or 
baritone, B. Van de Water, 60 cents. 

Anthems :— " Hark, the Herald Angels Sing," 
quartette or chorus and tenor solo, P. A. 
Sohnecker, 12 cents. " Every Valley Shall Be 
Exalted." quartette or chorus, and tenor and 
bass solos. H. P. Danks, 10 cents. "Bright 
Angels 1 Te Heralds," quartette or ohorus, J. 
C. Macy, 12 cents. " It is the Blessed Christ- 
mas Morn," soprano solo, violin obllgato, 
chorus and organ, J. C. Bartlett, 12 cents. 

Carols amd Hnurs :—" Christmas Bells 
Again Are Ringing," unison carol, A. F. Loud, 
8 cents. "Yule Log Carol," unison, J. W. 
Treadwell, 6 cents. Five Christmas hymns for 
children, by P. A. Sohnecker, including: ■« Re- 
joice, Bejolce," ••Hall! Glorious Morn," " Joy 
and Gladness," "Once in Royal David's City," 
" As With Gladness New of Old," Each, 6 eto. ; 
complete, 12 cents. 

The Ditson Company's complete catalogue 
of new and recent Christmas music, together 
with a selected list of Christmas cantatas is 
sent free on request. Every choir-singer and 
every director of music In Sunday-sohools 
should possess it. OLIVER DITSON COM- 
PANT, 468-463 Washington St., Boston. 

« Tas Encyclopedic Diotioeabt opens up 
the dictionary war that may involve the Cen- 
tury, the Standard, and the International. 
Beside it, the old dictionaries are but pyg- 
mies." This opinion was expressed by the 
New York World some months ago, in the 
course of a lengthy review, In whioh the 
superior merits of this reference work was 
oleasly pointed out. 

This new work Is at once a dictionary and 
an encyclopaedia. It has all the utility of a 
superior "unabridged," and all the practical 
usefulness of a twenty-five volume encyclo- 
pedia without its dlffuseness. Not only does 
it spell, pronounce, and define all the words 
in the English vocabulary, including the many 
thousands that have been added to our 
language during the past decade, but it treats 
some 60,000 subjects encyclopsadieally — about 
twice as many as are covered by the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannloa. 

Less than a year ago the editors and printers 
were laboring day and night to put the finish- 
ing touches on this superb work, bringing it up 
in every detail to the month of February, 1806. 
To-day it is recognized as an authority every- 
where, and has been adopted as a standard in 
the public schools of St. Louis, and many 
other cities and towns. In fact we are in- 
formed more than 60,000 sets have found their 
way into public and private libraries, schools, 
and homes during the past twelve months. 
Such splendid and speedy results could have 
proceeded from nothing short of superlative 
excellence. 

Not the least Important feature of this " die- x. 
tlonary war," however, is the fact that the 
Syndioate Publishing Company is just now 
offering this grand dictionary and encyclopae- 
dia of knowledge at wonderfully lowprioes 
and on almost ridiculously easy terms, as will 
appear from their announcement in. this 
issue. Certainly no better Investment of 
Library funds could be made, for teachers will 
find the work not only invaluable In their 
homes, but of practical utility in every school- 
room In the land. 
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LONGMANS' ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Edited by QBORQB RICE CARPENTER, A. B. f 

Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia College. 
With full Notes, Introductions, Bibliographies, and other explanatory and illustrative 

matter. Crown, 8vo, cloth. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

ICAOAULAY'S ESSAY OH MILTON. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. G. 
Croswell, Esq., Head-master of the Brearley School, New York, formerly Assistant Professor in 
Harvard University. Pp. lii-89, 60 cents. 

WEBSTER'S FIRST BUNKEE rTTT.L OBATIOH. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Professor F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan. Pp. xliii-137, 60 cents. 

VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 

IBVnrGr'S TALES OF A TRAVELLER, With an Introduction by Professor Brander 

Matthews, of Columbia College, and Explanatory Notes by the general editor of the series. 

With Portrait of Irving. Pp. xxx-408, $ixx>. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S SILAS KARHER, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor 

Robert Herrick, of the University of Chicago. With Portrait of George Eliot. Pp. xxx-223 

75 cents. 

SOOTT'S WOODSTOCK. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor Buss Perry, of 
the College of New Jersey. With Portrait of Sir Walter Scott. Pp. xxxi-566, $1 .00. 

DEFOE'S HISTORY OF THE PLAQUE IN LONDON. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Professor G. R. Carpenter, of Columbia College. With Portrait of Defoe. Pp. xxv- 
2 43> 75 ccnts - 

A circular setting forth the chief distinguishing features of the series t with specimen Pages, will be sent to 
any address upon request, 

LONGMANS' MUSIC COURSE. 

By T. H. Bertenshaw, B.A., B. Mus., Assistant Master in the City of London School 
Part I. Elements of Music With Exercises. i2mo, 35 cents. 
Part II. Harmony and Counterpoint. With Exercises. 35 cents. 
Part III. Rythm Analysis, and Musical Form. [In preparation.] 



LONQriANS, GREEN & CO., 



NEW YORK. 



BE8T BOOKS FOR ENTERTAIN MENT8 

TINT TOT'S SPEAKER. Tor the wee ones. Contains more than one hnndred|llttle piece*, of only a few 
lines each, expressed In the simplest language 15 

CHILD'S OWN SPEAKER. A collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert pieces, Dialogues, and 
Tableaux. For children of six years 16 

LITTLE PEOPLE'S SPEAKER. A superior collection of Recitations and Readings, mostly in verse. For 
children of nine years 16 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S SPEAKER. Comprises Recitations for the different Holidays, Temperance Pieces. 
Patriotic Spee ch es, etc. For children of twelve years 16 

YOUNG FOLKS' RECITATIONS. An excellent collection of recitations adapted to the various needs of 
young people's entertainments. For children of fifteen years , 16 

LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. All new and original. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged for 
special days and seasons, as well as general occasions. For children of ten years 26 

YOUNG FOLKS' DIALOGUES. Everything specially written for this volume. One of the best dialogue 
books in print. For children of fifteen years 86 

CHOICE DIALOGUES. This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue book In print, being adapted as it is to 
the Sunday-school or Day-school, to public and private entertainments, and to young people or adults. .SO 

HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. All the dialogues are bright and taking, and sure to prove 
most successful In their presentation. They can be given on any ordinary stage or platform and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costume. 

YOUNG FOLKS' ENTERTAINMENTS. Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambour- 
ine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc All specially prepared. 

EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after material for entertainments will, upon exam- 
ination of this book, at once exclaim, M I have found it." Found just what is wanted for use in Day-school. 
Sunday-school, at Church Socials, Teas, and other festivals, or for parlor or fireside amusement. .36 

DRILLS AND MARCHES. Everything specially prepared for this volume. Contains Bro m Drill, Hoop 
Drill and Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. . . . M 

HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. For Readings and Recitations. The selections are specially adapled to 
Christmas, New Year's, St. Valentine's Day, Washington's Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Do ration Day, 
Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving J» 

HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. Contains many original exercises and other entertainments suitable not 

only to the Christmas Holidays, but also to Easter, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, etc .80 

Primflrv Tickets TbiB assortment of Primary Tickets is for use in the Primary and Kindergarten 

r Miliary 1 swsic.19. schools, and may be used to great advantage with young pupils as practical Incen- 

fj§. uj ■■ « . w ■■ e j ■■ e j ■■ w -0 tlve for good work, etc, or lor any purpose desired by the teacher. The series In- 

i—— -*—*-— - y dudes such words as "Perfect/' 1 * Good," •» Merit," "Credit," "On Time" 

' ' ncnPCrT T M Industry," etc. Each word is printed on separate cards like the Illustrated 

rCKrCv 1 • \ specimen, size H x If inches. All for sale in assorted designs, or in any designs 

]t k desired. If all the different designs are wanted order them assorted. 

t „ ^ _ ^ _ ^ _. _ _ J Price, 50 cards, 6 cents; 100 cards, 10 cents. 



Primary AlDhabet Letter Cards. For the Cba rt Class, Primary Schools, and the Little Ones 
i-riiuaijr raiptuivva seller varus. » t Home. They furnish very profitable employment for 

AM A Uttle lingers during school hours. The pupils are delighted with them. They lighten the work of 
If I" teachers and assist pupils In learning the alphabet, to spell, and to form words and sentences. The 
U U assortment contains 160 cards andlOO eap.tal letters, small letters, numerals, etc, each plainly 
v w printed on thick card tablets tx| Inch square The BOO various letters and numerals are assorted 
like fonts of printing type The type used in printing all these cards are like the large specimens. A, B, C, as illus- 
trated; of which the whole alphabet series is used. In boxes. Price per set, 19 cents; 19 sets, S1.90. 
£u<ror#H|tion4 for Seat Work Busy or Seat Work for Little People This little book is worth 
«7U£gV9Uvii9 svi £otsi w ««*>•_ lti height in gold. Here are 40 pages of Busy Work Devices that 
will supply pupils with employment that will occupy head and hands ; that will lead pupils to observe closely ; lead 
pupils to be Inventive; and best of all, to relieve you of much care by furnishing your pupils something profitable 
to do. There are suggestions and devices enough to last a year without repeating. Price, 15 cents. 



Ni W £*»t Drawiflflr Card* Drawing Made Easy. This new set contains fifty excellent designs 
PICW OCT. I/rawing varas. ot oM ^ greeted and designed with great care, that pupils willoe- 

pleasure and serve as profitable 



light In copy 



of objects. 



They have been tested in the school-room and will give great r 

j child will copy these designs when handed to him, thus Keeping b 

Siseof cards 8|s6| inches. Price per set, S5 cents, 



employment. Any ohfid will copy these designs when handed to him, ihui 

' ' e same time cultivate a desire for profitable work. Sise 

All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address 



FIVE USEFUL BOOKS. 

sx Who bnys one 

Igeto four FREE 

and always has the 









Who bnys 

J 'our FH-, 
ways has the 
five at hand; for 

all five are found 
1 one marvelous, 
combination, vest- 
pocket volume, 
The New Webster 
Dictionary and 
Complete Vest- 
pocket Library J 
(1) 46,800 words, 
folly pronounced 
as in Webster's In- 
ternational Dic- 
tionary, (ft) A Pro- 
nouncing* Gazet- 
teer of the World. 
S) A Complete Par- 
smentary Manual 
of rare excellence, 
a truly great feature* 
(4) Practical Short 
Cuts in Figures, 
with Business and 
Social Forms. (5) A 
Literary Guide. 
Has several invalu- 
able features never 
before seen In any 
book. Is admired 
by all, learned or 
unlearned.— 2nd 
year, 2nd 100,000 
Order in time to reorder for your 
friends. Makes an elegant and useful gift. 

Morocco, gold edges, 50 cents; Cloth, 25 eta. 
Postage free. 40 per cent discount on 12 or 
more copies. Get up an order for your school. 
Agents wanted. Large commission. 

E. E. MILES, Publisher. 

South Lancaster. Mass. 



"WelghVS oun'eesT 
copies. 



Improvement the Order of the Age." 



Nos. 

2 

3 

4 



The 

New 

Smith 

Premier 

Typewriters 



are revelations of the posslbilltes of type- 
writer mechanism 

All known defects in writing machines 
have been overoome. 



i THE ACME OF MECHANICAL ART • 

THE SMITH 
PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 

293 & 295 Broadway, New York. 




Tbe BEST M ACHIHE for SCHOOL and HOME 

it makes a PERFECT POINT andNEVEB 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 

" The best machine for the purpose that 
has come to oar notice, no basinets house 
can conveniently afford to he without It." 
UNITED STATES BAKING CO., Cleveland, O. 

All Stationers sell it. Price *U, sent, express 
paid, en.as. BEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

COODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 



A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 




BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

crorcrarNATi. o.. u. a 4. _^ 

Best Copper and Tin Sohool and Choroh 
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Professional Examinations. 

N.Y.j Oct. 4 and 5 — Second and Third Grades. 
American History. 

1. What x patts of the United States were expiated by the 
Spaniards? 

2. (<*) What was the object Of the expedition into Canada in 
the revolution? (6; Mention the principal operation in this 
expedition. 

3. (a) Locate the Wyoming valley. (6) For what is it 
famous in history? 

4. Answer any three of the following questions concerning 
benjamin Franklin : (a) of what State was he a citizen ; (6) what 
was his trade or occupation; (c) what special discovery did he 
make in science; (d) what was one of his political services? 

5. Mention two of the leading events of Jefferson's adminis- 
tration. 

6. (a) What was the cause of the border warfare in Kansas? 
(b) What part did some of the people of Missouri take in this 
contest? 

7. (a) By what authority was the Dred Scott decision 
rendered? (6) What great political question was affected by 
this decision? 

8. Name four States, not Gulf States, which seceded from the 
Union during the civil war. 

9. For what particular cause has each of the following great 
orators pleaded: Samuel Adams, Wendell Phillips, Daniel Web- 
ster, John C. Calhoun? 

10. (a) In what wars were the stars and stripes first used? 
(b) What is the significance of the stars and what of the stripes? 



6. Copy and conventionalize one blossom of the flower shown 
In sketch* 



Drawing. 



Take measure- 



Notr. — Use compasses for drawing circles, 
ments from ruler. 

The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1. (a) Name the two hues which appear in the spectrum 
scale, between blue and violet. ( b) Name the positive colors. 

2. Modify the type form in sketch, to represent a common 
rolling-pin. 




3. Define or illustrate balanced curves. 

4. Draw plan and front elevation of a quart cup. 
marking dimensions. (See sketch.) 



Omit 




5. Draw a pattern of wall pocket indicated in sketch, measure 
of back, height 2J", width 2". Of front, height, 1J," width 2". 
Place dotted lines where the pattern is to be folded. 





7. (a) What is a quadrisection? (b) Indicate process, 
(c) Illustrate by quadrisecting a square on its diagonals. 

8. Draw a regular octagon within a circle. Diameter across 
corners 1}". Use compasses and leave all the work upon the 
paper. 

9. Draw a picture frame which shall be a rectangle. The 
outside horizontal measure to be 3". Vertical measure 1^'. 
Opening for picture 2J" x 1". 

10. Copy sketch and place within frame drawn in No. 9. 



Geography. 



1. Of what use are the parallels of latitude and meridians? 

2. Mention three physical features upon which the successful 
development of a country largely depends. 

3. Mention two large rivers of Asia that flow into the Arctic 
ocean, and state why they are of less commercial importance 
than the Ganges and the Yang-tse-Klang. 

4. (a) Which one of the Grand Divisions has a region of 
great lakes in the torrid zone? (b) What two great rivers drain 
that region? 

5. Give the names of three of the principal food flsh caught in 
the Atlantic fisheries off the New England coast. 

6. Mention the countries of Europe that border on the North 
Sea. 

7. Locate the following cities and state for what each is noted : 
Sheffield Richmond, Havana. 

8. What waters would be traversed on a voyage from Wash- 
ington to Halifax, stopping at Philadelphia and Boston? 

9. What city near (a) the head of Cayuga Lake; (b) the foot 
of was co Lake ; (c) the foot of Chautauqua Lake ; (d) the foot 
of Lake Erie? 

10. Compare the United States and Great Britain with refer- 
ence to the value of their exports of (a) raw material and (b) 
manufactured products. 

Answers. 

American History. 

1. The south Atlantic coast, the Gulf coast, the lower Missis- 
sippi valley, New Mexico, and the Pacific coast. 

2. (a) To obtain the important military station of Quebec; to 
carry the war into the territory of tbe enemy ; to induce Canada 
to join with the other colonies ; (6) The attack on Quebec. 

8. (a) In eastern Pennsylvania, (b) For the massacre of its 
inhabitants during the Revolution. 

4. (a) Pennsylvania. (6) He was a printer, (c) That elec- 
tricity and lightning are identical, (d) Answers will differ. 

5. The depredations upon our shipping by England and 
France ; the embargo act ; the purchase of Louisiana ; the death 
of Hamilton ; the running of the first successful steamboat; the 
war with Tripoli. 

6. (a) The question whether Kansas should be admitted as a 
free or a slave State. (6) They used influence and force on the 
side of slavery. 

7. (a) By the supreme court of the United States. (*) The 
question of slavery. 

8. Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Tennessee. 

9. Adams, the rights of the colonies; Phillips, the emancip 
tion of the slaves ; Webster, the preservation of the 
houn, State rights. 
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Williams & Rogers' 




TEXT-BOOK8 
Are great labor-savers and result produoert. Three 
edition*. Adapted to schools of all grades. 

•PSOIMSN PAOBS AND O ATA LOO US PRBB TO TBAOMBNS. 

William* & Rogers, «ochestc«, n.y., Chicago. 




Christmas 

Entertainment 

AND SECURE ONE OF THE 

Thirty Volume 
School Libraries 

#10 and misa. 

These books are from among 
the most popular published by 
us, are all attractively and 
strongly bound, printed on 
good paper, and most of them 
generously illustrated. 



The utility of these books rests not alone 
in the fact that they will be great aids in the 
teaching of reading; nor will the informa- 
tion they contain be their greatest useful- 
ness; but they will awaken in their readers 
desires for broader information, and thereby, 
lead them into other useful reading. 

W. W. Botd, 
Svpt. School*, Marietta, Ohio. 



Educational Publishing Co., 

50 Brom field St., Boston. 

69 Filth Av., N. Y. 211 Wabash Av., Chicago. 

300 Post St„ San Franoisoo. 



Your Last Chance! 

POSITIVELY LIMITED TO DECEMBER 24TH, 



and WRITINQ TEACHERS 



Wanted. Experience or good writing not necessary 
as we will train yon for tbe position at your own home, 
under Bixler's popular System of Physical Train- 
ing in Penmanship, and onr systematized Coarse 
of Mail Instruction free of charge.- Beautiful 
Parchment Diploma 16x20 in. with Corporate Seal of 
CoUege granted. Write In your own band. 

The Bixler's Business College Co., 
Wooster, Ohio. 

imiijiiijiiiHmiuiiii 

A N A T O M I C A L folding colored plates, 

MODELS. J^SS&JSS 

internal anatomy, with descriptive text, in book form. 
Nothing ever offered so complete and attractive. 
1. Human Body, - 75c. I 3. The Horse, - $1.35. 
a. Head and Neck, $1.00. | 4. The Ox, - ** $1.35. 

Write for descriptive circular and our new Holiday 
Catalogue with portraits and illustrations, free. 

T HOS. WHITTAKER, 12 Bible House, N.Y 

GAME OF INDUSTRIES 

For Home and School. Any number can play. 
Good for busy work In all grades. 60,000 sold. Price, 
60 cents. 

SPECIAL OFFER.— One set mailed to anyone, 
send 35 cents and tbe names of live teachers or 
students. (This is the last time this offer will appear.) 
Address 

F. O. Curvin, Box 314, Brockport, N. Y. 

GET UP A 



Christmas. After careful consideration, we have decided to continue onr Special Oiler until the 
above date. This is done simply and only as a means of advertising this wonderful storehouse of 
Information. We do not expect to make money by thi/ offer, as the very low price on extremely 
liberal terms little more than pays for paper, printing and binding; but the tremendous amount 
of talk created will help to advertise this most modern and up.to date home reference library. 
No advertisement can do the work Justice ; It is its own most eloquent advocate. Recently adop- 
ted by the schools of St. Louis, Mo., and many other cities, in preference to all other dictionaries 
and encyclopedias. It is equal to a college education. 

FOR A CHRI3TMA8 QIFT NOTHINQ COULD BE BETTER. 

Tour pastor, teacher, friend, parents, or your children will appreciate this great work beyond 
expression. It will last a life time and always give satisfaction. No business or professional 
man. teacher, student, mechanic, housewife or any other person who wishes to keep abreast of 
the times, or who is interested in the laudable enterprise of self-education, can afford to allow this 
rare opportunity to pass without careful investigation. Understand, this great work embodies 
all the features of a complete Dictionary and a thorough Encyclopaedia. The new and entirely 
ap.toth e- lm ea 

Encyclopaedic Dictionary 

is now offered all readers of this paper at the rate of 7c. per day, In monthly payments of #)8.00 
each, until the sum of •16.00 is paid. This is but little more than one-third the regular price. 

This greatest of all Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias was edited by such world-renowned 
scholars as Dr. Bob't. Hunter, A.M., F.O.8., Profs. Huxley, Morris, Heritage, Estodet, Williams, 
etc., assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of knowledge. 

Don't forget 
this special of- 
fer holds good 
only nntll 
Christmas Eve, 
at which time 
the price will 
be advanced to 
$42 to $70 per 
set, and abso- 
lutely no devia- 
tion from these 
prices will be 
made. It is not 
for sale in book 
stores, and can 
only be obtain- 
ed from us or 
our authorized 
.representatives 



The above is an exact reproduction of THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTION AR Y. 
Four massive volumes in a handsome case of polished wood. Weight about 40 lbs. 



to 



Over $750,000 Required to Produoe Thie Nlagnlfloont 8eif-Eduoator. 
It Is a Complete Dictionary of the English language. Every word is exhaustively treated as 
its origin, history, development, e^molojry^pronunoiation andvarioua meanings. 

*~" "* ~~ ~ * art, music, 



It Is a Superb Library Book, substantially bound, printed from new plates, in large, clear type, 
on heavy white paper, and illustrated with thousands of new pictures made especially for this 
work. 

It is better than 1 
116,000 words, and f " 

Standard contains 1 _ _ _______ 

235,000 words, and sells for 960 to $100 ' Encyclopaedias of various kinds sell for $60 "to $200. This 
great BNOYClVOPiBDIO DICTIONARY, containing 5,357 pages, over S.000 illustrations, bound 
m four handsome volumes, has over 300,000 words, 60.000 encyclopaedic subjects, and is the accepted 
authority of the English language. 

Nine Opinions — Thousands flore Equally Good. 

It is tbe greatest time-saver among all my books of 
reference. There is no other work of many times its 
size and cost that can for a moment compare with It.— 



The Encyclopaedic Dictionaries ordered for use in the 
pnblio schools are firing excellent satisfaction. ' After 
an exhaustive examination of all the leading dictionaries, 
roars was selected in preference to any other. As an 
anabrldged dictionary, your work leaves nothing to be 
desired, and the profusion of encyclopaedic matter, terse, 
yet comprehensive, covering thousands of important 
topics, saves many a long search through the more cum- 
bersomeencyclopadlM.—mmer B. £aeey, Chairman 
Course of Study Com.. St. Louis Board of Education. 

I bare Webster, Worcester, and tbe Century, and for 
EnevclopsMuas I ha«e the Britannic* and Appleton's. 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a magnificent substitute 
for all of them.— J. H. Atwood, Esq., Attorney-at- 
Law, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Serves the purpose of a complete reference library.— 
Christian Herald, New York. 



sue and cost tnat can for a moment compare with It.— 
Rev. S. W. Miller, D. D., Saltsbnrg. PaT 
In all respects a work that every student and home 



. T. Werta, of N. J. 



should possess.— Gov. Geo. _. ..____, „ 

The Enoyolopndlo Dictionary opens the dictionary war 
which may involve the Century, the Standard, and the 
International.— New York World. 

It forms a perfect treasury of knowledge and serves 
the purposes of an encyclopaedia as well as a dictionary. 
Send five more sets.— Bev. George Patterson, D.D., 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 

A marvel of condensation —a boon to every student.— 
Bev. Oliver Crane, D.D., IX.D. Boston. 

Extensive in information, unhnpeaohable in accu- 
racy.— Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 



Books guaranteed as represented or money refunded if returned within ten days. 

w HPW.TO OBT THI8 ORE AT WORK.- Send $2 _bypost office ordeiv ppw; order, or 
check, and the enure four handsome volumes will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send fa- 
in the same manner, until the sum of $16 is paid. Understand the whole set of 4 volumes Is sent 
when the first fS Is paid, thus you have the use of them while paying the balance, at the rate of 
7 cents per any. All freight or express charges must be paid by purchaser. Any 
one wishing to pay cash for the complete set, may deduct 10 per cent, and send 
$14.40. This allowance is practically the cost of keeping the account if purchased 
on easy terms. We refer to any commercial agency, or any bank in Philadelphia. 
Address (Mention this paper .) 

Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages on receipt of 6 cts. to pay postage. 

Syndicate Publishing Co., SSAKS.'Va. 
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10. (<*) In the Revolution, (b) The stars indicate the present 
number of States ; the stripes, the original number of States. 



6. (a) Same as question, (b 



Drawing. 



1. (a) Violet-blue and blue-violet, 
green, blue and violet. 



(6) Red, orange, yellow, 





7. (a) One of four equal parts of anything. (6) Divide into 
two equal parts (or bisect) and bisect each half. 



(<0 



3. Pairs of curves, blending equally but in opposite directions 
If illustrated answers will vary. 



5. 





3/ 





8. 




9 

and 
10, 



i} 



20 
credits. 




Geography. 



1. They are means by which the exact location of places on 
the earth may be accurately designated 

2. Climate, soil, mineral resources, advantages for commerce. 

3. (a) The Lena, the Yenesei, the Obi. (6) They flow 
through colder and less productive regions than do the Ganges 
and the Yang-tse-Kiang. They are frozen much of the year. 

4. (a) Africa. (6) The Nile and the Congo. 

5. Cod, herring, mackerel, salmon, blue-fish. 

6. Norway, Denmark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France. 

7. (a) North of the central part of England ; noted for the 
manufacture of cutlery, (b) In the eastern part of Virginia; 
noted for having been thejcapital of the Southern Confederacy, 
(c) In the northern part of Cuba; noted for being the greatest 
sugar market in the world. 

8. The Potomac River, Chesapeake Bay, Atlantic Ocean, Dela- 
ware Bay, Delaware River, Atlantic Ocean, Massachusetts Bay, 
Atlantic Ocean. 

9. (a) Ithaca, (b) Auburn, (c) Jamestown, (d) Buffalo. 
, 10. la) The United States far outranks Great Britain in the 
value of its exports of raw material. (6) Great Britain outranks 
the United States in the value of its exports of manufactured 
products. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 



— One of the most expensive books ever 
published will be " The Life of Christ, " soon to 
be. Issued at Tours, France. It will have 
u early four hundred illustrations reproduced 
in color from the paintings by James Tissot, 
i»pon the production of which the artist has 
been engaged for the past ten years. The first 
twenty copies of the book? will sell for $1,000 
each, and the remaining copies, 990 in all, 
for $300 each. The publishers ask no less than 
$.2 for a single specimen illustration. By a 
special concession from the artist and pub- 
lishers to The Century, that magazine will 
be enabled to reproduce twelve of the choicest 
of these pictures in its Christmas number. 

Thb Creamer Writing Books. Washington 
C. H. Ohio : Creamer Penmanship Co. 

Of the many excellent systems of writing 
books, the one fault has been, lack of space on 
which to practise the copy. Tnis lack has 
been filled in the Creamer books in that a 
separate pad of some fifty pages accompanies 
each book in the series. These pads are 
writing book size, lines corresponding with 
the book itself; from the five lined paper of the 
primary grades to the one lined of the gram 
mar. 

Natural Music Readers, I., II., in., iv., v. 
New York : American Book Co. 

This new series by Ripley and Tapper have 
many excellent points. The gradation is 
perfect. In each book there is an Immense 
amount of drill material. Bach number has 
several review pages at the beginning, a 
feature which teachers with new pupils 
from less favored towns will appreciate; and 
best of all, and in keeping with the times, the 
music is from first to last classic. 



English Literature. By Geo. E. Merkley, 
M.A. Educational Publishing Co. 

For a clear, condensed, yet not skeletonized 
handbook on English literature, this is par- 
ticularly worthy of the teacher's attention. 
It is an outline; still nothing is omitted that 
takes from the life and warmth and humanity 
of the subject. Two features of this book will 
commend itself: (1) Effort is made in the 
treatment of each author to leave upon the 
student's mind a distinct Impression of the 
Individuality of the writer; the leading inci- 
dents of his life, his manner of writing, his 
habits, etc. (2) In recognition of the fact that 
literature in its highest and broadest sense 
should be taught as the outgrowth of a nation's 
life. Prof. Merkley has prefaced its sketch 
with an introduction to the period, the peculiar 
olroumstances which shaped the writing and 
moulded the thought of that division. 

Vol. I, after a fine prefatory essay on poetry 
and rythm, begins with the early Celts, passes 
on through the Norman authors, the forerun- 
ners of Chaucer, the age of Chaucer, early 
Scotch poets, the age of Cazton, the age of 
Elizabeth, and closes with an exhaustive chap- 
ter on Milton, his times and his contempo- 
raries. 



^ cu ^ r » inieraauonai »Sr- 
the best Christmas gift. Dictionary 

THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 
tt ijscasy to find the word wanted. 



WOTds are given their conect alphabetical placet, each one beginning a pejasranli. 
It Is easy to ascertain the pronqnc.at.oii. 

^pronunciation is shown by the ordinary diacrltioUy marked letters aaedlnachoolbooks. 
it Is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

Theetymolofilesare fall, and the dHftwnnt m Mn < n <r. * M ^ MM «_ »v~ ~~t • ^ . 



Theetymologiesare roll, and the different meanings are given in the order of development 
It Is easy to learn what a word means. « 

The definitions are dear, explicit, and fott, and each Is contained in a separate paragraph.* 
G. & C. Heniani Co, «»-«.««— ^ — < 



Publishers, SprliifffleUI, 



TEACHERS' LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

ROOMS OF 
Am*>x-ioe*rx e&n<* Foreign Teaoliera' Bwree&u, 

SUCULATIHO LIBRARY.- Beoks seat to say part of the C 8 3 Park 8t *i Boston. 
8UB8CMPTION A V FUBCHA8ITO ti^Z2g£& Leks, sad Seneel Apparatas. 
Invest^™ C ° pied *** * nM6tolli •Mwwed- Teachers are cordially Invited to call and 
Send lOe for catalogue and full particulars.' 



AT 

H 
O 
VI 

E 

REWARD &*GIFT CARDS 



OLD GLORY SPEAKER 

,U-T ©err I 120 pp. 80 CHOICEST PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. 

Coktams: •< The White Bordered n»g.» John B. McCann's "America, Mine." " Kearssm end 
Alabama," « Washington!' Address." « Bannookbura," "Warren-. Address," « Lincoln's Ad- 
dress." "The Cumberland." "Sheridan's Bide." "Barbara Frletohle," "Marco Bosaari." 
Hatha* Hale." « Marlon's Men." " Battle of Savoy." "Horatio, at the Bridge." "America* Ftag " 
"Decoration Day." "John Adams' Speech." " Spartacn. to the ablators." and many others bott 
old and new. 

SENT BY MAIL FOR 25 CENTS. 

Address 

ROBERT SMITH, 



Box 456. 



_ .., enes,eto. 

tt^IS? *2 <*■«*». sise 8x«X inches 8c: SKxSH lSe; 
4*xe 200; 5Hx7« SOei 7x0^*00; 8x11 70c. All are 
Pretty Chromo Howard Cards no two designs alike. 

• Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 

Price fist of School Supplies, Embossed, Frosted. 
Mounted, SUx-Prinjred Chromo Howard Sift Cards! 
Reward, Grift, and Teachers' Books, Plays, Speakers. 
Recitations, iMalogues. Drills, MarohesV^ErtaJn- 
ments. Tableaux, Alphabet, Number. Drawing, Prise. 
Bes^dinft Merit. Cje&t. Perfection Time and'Honor 
Cards, Sohool Aids. Reports, Diplomas, Etc.. Free. 
All postpaid by mall. Postage stamps taken. Address, 



A. J. F0UCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 



The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 

Sharpen* both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

I ™ the U wor» T weii^isPSSK JtifSR *? r «»mmend the * Gem Pencil Sharpener.* It does 

M«. asm Joel D. Millee, 

a *« . — " loe '* 8 * 50 ' Member o/Mau. State Board of Education. 

Sendlordes^lptlveclrcUar. Manufactured by P. H. COOK & CO., Leomtaafr, M«S. 



KINDER6ARTIN 



8END FOR NEW CATALOGUE, 



AID SCHOOL | 
SUPPLIES, j 



J. w. 

8CHERMERHORN & CO., 

3 East Hth Street, 
New York. 



Maynaid, Merrill & Co, 



JffSSA VERTICAL PENMANSHIP, 

Samples Fkkb. 48-47 E. l«th St., N. Y. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

-Two of the prettiest books of the season, 
and of peculiar Interest to all lovers of hooks, 
will be •« Literary Shrinea »• and " A Literary 
PUgrlmage," from the J. B. IAppinoott Co. In 
text and illustrations they will take the reader 
to the hbmes and haunts of celebrated English 
and American authors. 

— W. J. Rolfe, the distinguished Shake- 
spearian scholar and editor, writes as follows 
from Cambridge, Mass., October 16 : " « Harper's 
Book of Facts * is an invaluable addition to 
the reference library. I know of no single 
work that can pretend to cover the same 
ground. Though professedly based upon 
Haydn's * Dictionary of Dates,' it tar surpasses 
that work in its own field, both in complete- 
iiese — especially on all American subjects— 
and in accuracy; while it adds an immense 
variety of matter which HayJn does not give 
at all, and most of which it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to find in other books of refer- 
ence." 

—Meter*. EoberU Brothers have ready tor the 
holiday trade—" In the Okefenokee." A Story 
of War Time and the Great Georgia Swamp. 
By Louis Pendleton, author of "The Wedding 
Garment" and "The Sons of Ham," etc. Four 
illustrations by Victor A. Searles. ISmo. Gloth. 
Price, $1.». •• Frowzle, the Runaway." A Fable 
for Children. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft, author of 
"Sparrow, the Tramp," "Flipwing, the Spy," 
eto. With illustrations by Jessie MoDermott. 
Square 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.36. "Through 
Forest and Plain." A Tale of Flowers and Fill- 
busters. By Ashmore Bussan and Frederick 
Boyle. With illustrations by Hiram Barnes. 
16mo. Cloth. Price. $1.85. "The Keeper of 
the Salamander's Order." A Tale of 8trange 
Adventures in Unknown Climes. By William 
Shattuck. With ninety-five illustrations by 
Walter and Isabel Shattuok. Small 4to. Cloth. 
Price, $*.00. "Joel: A Boy of Galilee." By 
Annie Fellows Johnston. With ten illustra- 
tions by Victor A. Searles. Square. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.5). " Goostie." By M. Carrie 
Hyde. Square 16mo. Cloth back, paper sides. 
Price, 50 cents. " Yan and Nochle of Tappan 
Sea." By M. Carrie Hyde. Cloth back, paper 
sides. Price, 00 cents. "Under the Stable 
Floor." A Christmas Story. By M. Carrie 
Hyde. Square 16mo. Cloth back, paper sides. 
Price, 60 cents. " My Honey." A Story. By 
the author of " Miss Toosey's Mission." lfimo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

—"Responsive Reading" Is the title of a 
beautiful book published by Oinn db Co , and 
prepared by the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke of New 
York City. One thousand copies were ordered 
by the New Old South Church in Boston before 
the book was published. 

— Supt. Lemmon of Sherman, Texas, who 
was associated with Julian Hawthorne, son 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, in the authorship of 
a well-known History of American Literature, 
with the co-operation of Supt. Cooper of Gal- 
veston, Texas, and Professor E3till of Sam 
Houston State Normal School, Texas, has 
written a text-book entitled the " History of 
Our Country," which Meters. Oinn 6 Co. have 
recently published. 



— The Century Company have Just ready " The 
Second Jungle Book," by Rudyard Kipling, 
which completes the series of which Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner has said that " nothing 
so good about animals has been written since 
' Msop'a Fables.' " They have also just ready 
a new edition in two handsome octavo volumes 
of the " Personal Memoirs of U. 8. Grant," re- 
vised and annotated by his son, Col. Frederick 
D. Grant; also, Dr. Albert Shaw's essays on 
" Municipal Government In Continental 
Europe," which have been considered the 
" most Important and timely politico-economi- 
cal studies of recent years." 

— Longmans, Qrten 4 Co. have just ready 
" Gathering Clouds, a tale of the days of St. 
Chrysostom," by Dean F. W. Farrar; " Old Mr. 
Tredgold," by Mrs. M. W. Oliphant, and " A 
Monk of Fife," a romance of the days of Jeanne 
D'Arc, done into English from the manuscript 
In the Scots College of Ratisbon by Andrew 
Lang. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Boston, Mass., Jane, 1886. 
Editor Popular Educator: — 

I wish I could tell the teachers of the country 
of the splendid enterprising teachers' club 
there is in Chicago. 

Of course I am personally interested in it, 
and personally grateful because of the beauti- 
ful reception that they have so recently given 
me in their hall at the Great Northern; but 
that Is not the point of public Interest; it is 
rather that there is anywhere In our country a 
dub of real teachers that have the conditions 
by which an educational stranger oan be so 
royally entertained. 

When, last spring, our popular supervisor, 
Sarah Arnold, came to our city, there were 
Isolated teachers here and there who said, " If 
one could only give Miss Arnold a public 
reception." But alas! there was ne educa- 
tional organization. Private receptions and 
personal compliments were hers in generous 
supply, to be sure; but her own people — the 
teachers— those whom she had come to be 
among and work among — they had no means 
with which to make her the public welcome 
that any. other elate of people in the intellectual or 
Modal world would have had at their command. 

And, indeed, there is in the whole country 
but one city where there is an organization of 
teachers that is alive to the advantages and 
necessities of such, and that is Chicago. 

In your June issue the President of the 
Teachers' Club.Miss Liunle Frleberger, gave a 
most strong condensed and well-put account 
of the history, the purposes and the conditions 
of the Club; so of that I need say nothing 
except to give my willing testimony that all 
she said was true; for in no club have I seen 
more wideawake, alive, earnest club work; 
and I learned, too, from other clubs in the city 
that the Teachers' Club is already an estab- 
lished, recognized, respected factor in Chicago 
club circles. 

All of which goes to show that the school- 



ma'am need not if she will not be an isolated 
creature belonging to nothing and no one in 
particular, unable to " flt in " to society, an 
unwelcome spectre at any feast. 

Certainly the Chicago teachers have lived 
down that tradition, and It was Indeed delight- 
ful to meet them in their beautiful evening 
costumes, reoelvlng and entertaining just Uke 
any club people! 

The Club belongs to the 8tate and National 
Confederated Clubs, and so the members were 
conversant with the National Club women and 
Club Interests— indeed, the Chicago teachers 
know something to talk about besides their 
superintendent and prinoipal or their " grade M 
work. 

But what a lesson this Club teaches us the 
country over; and why in the world is it that 
the teaching class Is the only class of individ- 
uals that isn't organized for self -protection, for 
public interests, or for recognition? 

Ib it because the great masses of teachers are 
women and have no vision outside their four 
walls? It would be a pitiful admission to 
make; but even then it does not excuse the 
thousands of men who are In the profession 
and unorganized. 

Is it that there is in the teacher type of mind 
or in the teacher's life a something stultifying 
to large Interests? Then let us cease our end- 
less clatter about our public schools and pub- 
lic servants. There must be something very 
wrong in us and altogether out of touch with 
the present grand oathollo spirit of universal 
brotherhood that Is marking the close of this 
nineteenth century everywhere— except in 
the teaching community. 

What happens when a new teacher goes Into 
a town? At the end of the year she may know 
the teachers in her building; but if she has 
attended one single social entertainment, or 
met socially the teachers in the other build 
ings, then she has done it through organiza- 
tions of other classes of people than that one 
class she herself belongs to— never through 
any help that her own have given her. 

How is it in our eastern county meetings? 
Is there organization in any proper sense? 
One; each teacher, with her espeolal chnms, 
take themselves in Isolated twos and threes to 
the hall, hear, and go home again. Has the 
teacher canght any feeling that this is our 
county, our division, and that it is our profes- 
sion? Not a bit of it. She feels that way at 
the King's Daughters and C. E. conventions; 
but the teachers — that is different. 

But it is all wrong that it should be different; 
this is a day of organization, and organization 
has sprung up for the same reason that oity 
government has succeeded the town meeting. 
It has had to be — and every class in the world 
has recognized it except school teachers ! It 
makes one ashamed to be one of the class to 
admit it! But as long as we go on unorgan- 
ized, each teacher running around in her own 
little peck basket of interests, isolated from 
all the rest of God's great world, let us refrain 
from fussing and faming about our ''over- 
work," our petty salaries, and our petty 
tyrannies. " The fault is in ourselves and not 
our stars that we are underlings." 

Yours very truly, 

Mara L. Pratt. 



Vitalized Phosphites 



Is not a medicine, but an essential food for the nourishment of the tired brain and 
nervous system. It is extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, according to 
Prof. Percy's Formula. Vitalized Phosphites is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians, because it seldom fails to restore strength and vigor to the nervous, 
weak, over-worked, or brain-wearied. It retards old age. It contains no 
morphine or injurious drug. 

Formula on each label. Send for descriptive pamphlet — free. 
Prepared only by F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 85th St., New York. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by mall ($1.00.) None genuine without signature 

Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure. WJ • \ 

The best remedy known for colds in the head and sore throat. By mail, price, 50 cents, 
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Christmas Cards! 

lo., l(o., 2c., 8c, 4c. each. Booklets, 6o.,8c., 10c., 
J 5c, 2uc,25c. Send for new illustrated catalogue 

to TEACHERS 

Catalogue and sample 
Reward Cards free. Best 
goods in the Market for price. JOHN WILCOX, 
49" Mcxttcn tal* paper. Mllford, N. T- 



FREE 



jf 



«,*ICAJV 



MUSIC SYSTEM 

The only System combining long development, 
ears of throat, proper enunciation, and voice culture, 
with the study of music. 

The only System Indorsed by Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Clarke, Director of Mutlc. Univ. of Pa.. Carl Zerrahn, 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, 8upt Brooks, Phil., Prof. 
Caswell of Brooklyn, and scores of other p rogr es si ve ed- 
ucators and master musicians who have heretofore 
utterly refused to indorse any other method. 

The only System which has gotten oat of the 
Old ruts *nd placed morio within range and easy grasp 
of the reg ular grade teacher. 

Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 
■cores of smaller places, supplanting the old methods. 

12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are teaching this 
system, normals of 14 states are already teachlnglt. 

Unprecedented results wherever Introduced. 

For information and testimonials, address, 
KINO, RICHARDSON e\ CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 

mm | y^i s+ Full-size 6c. copy. Write 
iflUevlv us what you want. 
ROBINSON & CO., 
Cooper Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



NOTES. 



— Roberts Broth** make the important an- 
nouncement of an Illustrated edition of 
Balzac's works .as translated by Miss Worme- 
ley. The edition will be in forty octavo vol- 
umes, limited to one thousand numbered sets. 
It will be printed on a paper specially made 
for this purpose, and will be illustrated with 
designs by L. Bossi, J. Muenier, G. Boux. 
Chalon, Moreau, and others, all of whom rank 
among the best artists in France. The designs 
will be reproduced in high-grade goupilgra- 
Tures. In connection with these [illustrations 
the publishers announce that they have a 
unique idea in reserve for the subscribers to 
the work. The distinguishing feature of this 
edition will be the uniformity of the transla- 
tion, which is not only thoroughly in the spirit 
of Balsac, but is most original in treatment. 
The artists, also, are thoroughly imbued with 
the subjects they have ohosen, and have 
treated them in a moat loving as well as 
artistic manner. The publishers have long 
been contemplating the issue of this work, but 
have delayed it in order to Insure tiie highest 
order of workmanship in every particular, 
and the result promises to be gratifying to 
lovers of Balzac as well as to bibliophiles. 

The work will be sold by subscription. In- 
tending purchasers of an sdition <U luxe of 
Balzac will do well to wait tor this. 



Facts 

1st— Catarrh is a constitutional disease. 

The best doctors in the world say so. 
2d— It requires a constitutional remedy. 

Everyone can see that this is sense. 
3d— The experience of thousands proves 

that the true remedy is found in 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

Hood's Pills cure Liver Ills. 25 cents. 

Civil Service Examinations 



Are held in every state. We can 
prepare you thoroughly by mail for 
any examination in the Postal, 
Customs, Railway, Mall, Indian, 
Internal Revenue Services, the 
Depts. at Washington and Govt. 
Printing Office, 4000 appointments 
made annually. 

Information as to dates, places, 
salaries etc., FBEE if you mention 
Populab Educator. Write to- 
day. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INST., Washington, D. C. 



Attention is invited from school officers desiring the best text-books to 

BRADBURY'8 NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC :- BRADBURY'S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC :- COGS- 
WELL '8 LE88ON8 IN NUMBER :- BRADBURY'8 8ICHT ARITHMETIC :- BRADBURY AND EMERY'8 ALGE- 
BRA FOR BEGINNERS :- BRADBURY AND EMERY'S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA :- BRADBURY'S ACADEMIC 
GEOMETRY :-ME8ERVEY'8 TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING :-GIFFORD'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
PHY8ICS:-STONE'8 HI8TORY OF ENGLAND, etc. 
Correspondence requested. 

■TOBCOnAFIBsOlXr, :BH.OT*nNr eJb OO., I*xxlollnsxxoi-ns. 

£»8 Hawley (St M Boatoti. 0*30 WaLt>eLS)li Ave., Otiloago. 



75th Thousand. 
Prices to be IdYinced 

NEARLY OMC-THIRD 

Jan. I, 1896. 



THE PUNK ft WAGNALLS 

Standard Dictionary 

... OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE . . . 



' It should be the Pride of Literary America, 

as it is the Admiration of Literary England." 

St. James's Budget, London, July *7, 1896. 
( Weekly Edition qfSt. James's Gazette.) 



801,865 Vocabulary Terms, 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 

47,468 Entries In tbe Appendix, 45,000 Illustrative Quotations, 

5,000 Illustrations, 247 Editors and Specialists, 

$960,000 Expended In Its Production, 

Oxford University, England, Prof. A. H. Sayce, the eminent philologist, says: 

"The Standard Dictionary is certain to supersede all other dictionaries of the 
English language." 
Yale University, Prof E. J. Phelps, Ex-minister to Great Britain, says : 

" For general and practical purposes it is the best American dictionary now available." 
Cambridge University, England, Prof. J. E. Sandys, says : 

"• It is admirable, and deserves to become famous on both sides of the Atlantic. " 
Harvard University, Prof. A. Preston Psabody, says : 

" Will prove invaluable, and will last while the English language remains essentially 
unchanged." 
The New York Herald, says : 

44 The Standard Dictionary is a triumph in the art of publication. It is admirable from 
every point of view. It is the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed." 
The Saturday Review, London, Eng., says: 

44 In substantial merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the 
much-advertised Century." 
The Daily Post, Liverpool, Eng., says: 

"It is a monument to American industry no less than the Great White City by Lake 
Michigan." 
The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 

"In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typography, style, and illustration, it 
challenges criticism and commands admiration. It will make the world its debtor, and all 
• who write must praise it evermore." 

PRICES BIOWs 

IN ONE VOLUME : IN TWO VOLUMES I 



__ Jla 5 With Denl 
orocco (son's Index 



ex J iSloO Fall Morocco (son's Index} 3&00 



to Jan. 1, 1896, prices will be advanced nearly one-third. Subscribe MOW. 

Sold by Subtcripiion. InUUlgtnl SoUdton Warded. Addrv: 

FUNK & WAQNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette PL, New York 



coon things 

— FOR 

CHRISTMAS. 



Tour name and address on a postal card 
will bring an offer from as which will enable 
yon to make a handsome present 

WITHOUT ANY COST 

There's no time to lose, so write to-day and 
state where yon teach. 

SUNBEAMS PUBLISHING CO., 

SsBbssja'f Little Folks. 
Baabeami' Tones; People. 

234 Broadway, New York City. 



AUGSBURG'S 

DRAWING COURSE 

(1) It gives results ; a radical 
departure from the old 
methods. 

(2) It is not a series of copy- 
books — the other systems 
talk of " drawing from the 
object" — but they know 
the child copies the print- 
ed view of the object. In 
this system he has to do 
independent work. Send 
for circulars. 

Educational Publishing Company, 

(0 Bromflsld St., Boston. 

68 Fifth Av., N . T. 911 Wabash Av., Chicago. 

MO Post St., Baa Francisco. 
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That Distre 

In the stom- 
ach or feeling 

of fulness af- t i 

ter eating Is J \ 

effeotuellyl I 

prevented by 1 j 

Hood's PUls. 
Thej aid di* 
fcestion and 
assimilation 

of food, more the bowels easily and Urns 
prevent and cure Biliousness, Torpid Liver, 
and Constipation. They are tasteless and 
do not gripe or cause pain. Sold by all 
druggists. 26 cents. Insist upon Hood's. 



L. DOWD'S HBALTH EXERCISER, 

For Gentlemen, Ladles, Youth*; 
athlete or Invalid, Complete gym- 
nasium: take 6 la. of floor room; 
, scientific, durable, cheap. In- 
■ * — — ■ law- 

j««i vmifimiia ouiivii auu vtlierS 

nowuatoilt. Illustrated circular, 
40 fneravfofrs, free. Address D. L. 
DO WD, Scientific, Physical and 
Voeal Culture, S Bast 14th Street, New York. 




. _ itific, durable, cheap. In- 
dorsed by 100,000 physicians, law- 
yers, clergymen, editors and others 
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Fine Jewelry at Special Rates. 

Calendar Watches, Baee Timers, Eight Day 
Watches, Chronographs, and oth*»r specialties. Free 
CUtalogne. Address if i del Wat* As***/, **x 1408, |.y. 



LITERARY NOTES. 



Gbobgb Washington Dat bt Dat. By Eliz- 
abeth Bryant Johnston. Qto. Price, $2.50. 
New York : Baker A Taylor Co. 

"The process of the evolution of George 
Washington from the demi-god of half a cen- 
tury ago to the foremost American man of the 
nation's first creative era has well nigh 
reached its culmination in the beautiful vol- 
ume, 'George Washington Day by Day,' com- 
piled by Hiss Elisabeth Bryant Johnston, of 
Kentucky. The book is beautifully printed, 
Illustrated and bound. Its contents are a very 
skilful selection of 'he sayings and doings of 
Washington, accompanied by tributes from 
eminent sources, to match every day In the 
year, and covering the entire life of the great- 
est American. No more delightful present to 
boy or girl In the way of the preliminary 
study of • Civics, 1 or as a volume for supple 
mentary reading In American history, has 
been issued from the press. It has already 
attracted the attention of leading educators, 
and is sure to commend itself to the growing 
educational public interested in the inculca- 
tion of patriotic sentiment in American 
youth."— A.D, 



Gibls, New and Old. Lovers of girl stories 
(and their name is legion) will welcome Mrs. 
L. T. Meade's new volume, Just announced. 
New Tork : Th* Casscll Publishing Co. 

It is a sweet story, full of healthy excite- 
ment, and dramatic enough to make one read 
with unceasing interest. 



THE SAD SEA WAVES 

Have been whispering all sorts of things to you these many days, but now it is time to wake 
up and put on the harness again for nine months. This last expression is merely a figure of 
speech. Of course you would rather wear the harness than not, considering all 

THE HELPS FOR TEACHERS 

That are always within your reach. Our advice is. Get a New Bradley Catalogue. Find out 
what our latest books are and what we can do for you in the kimdbbqabtbm and other lines. You 
may be glad to know that we have just opened a branch office in the Kansas City Y. M.C. A. 
building. 

Thomas Charles Co., 311 Wabash Avenue, are our Chicago agents. H. M. Crist manages oor 
New lot* City business at U Astor Place. 



fllLTON BRADLEY CO., 



SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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WONDERFUL PROGRESS 

-**>1N ONB HOU**eV 

the use of our LETTERED FINGER-BOARD and 
aufPIJFIED INSTRUCTOR. Latest Musical Invention, 
which can only be had with the 

PRBTwnVW 



We carry a 
full line of Au- 
' toharps, Zlth- 
ers, Cornets, 
Flutes, Con- 
certinas,Fii?s, 
Accordeons, 
Flutes, Etc 



GUITARS, 
AVVNDOLINS, 

BANJOS, 
VIOLINS. 



+ 

Our Free 

Catalogue will 
tell you all 
about them. 
Mailed to your 
address upon 
application. 
Write for it 



FINEST ON EKRTH. 

Sold Direct 



from the manufacturer to the user. Ton Bare 
60 per cent, the Dealer's Profit. 



Hi 



Prlccj range 1 



i $5*oo up. 



LsrfestM'f'rtlntheU.a. CDK3HRaYI,0. 



The Compound Oxygen 
Treatment. 

Without a doubt, a remedy fof 
diseases incurable by the use of drugs 
would be of incalculable value. Does 
such a remedy exist? We answer 
confidently, Yes. For further infor- 
mation, proof most convincing, send 
for book of 200 pages free, or call and 
see us. Skilful physicians in attend- 
ance to give attention to every case 
brought to their notice, either person- 
ally or by letter. Consultation free. 

Ore. Starkey & Palen, 



1529 Arch St.. - 
8an Francisco, Cal. 



Phlladephla, Pa. 
• Toronto, Can. 



FTTCHBURG RAILROAD 



SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN 

SERVICE. FAST TIME, and COURT- 

SOUS EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 

HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 

THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack 
and Catakill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, 
Cleveland. Detroit. Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and all points West, Southwest, and 
Northwest. 

FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 

With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEP. 
IN<* CARS to and from 

BOSTON and CHICAGO 

BOSTON and ST. LOUIS 

WITHOUT CHANGE. 



LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 

For all points in Northern New Tork, Ver- 
mont and Canada. 
THE ONLT LINE running through oars, 
without change, from Boston to Rutland, 
Brandon, Mlddlebury, Vergennes. Burling- 
ton. St. Albans, St. Johns, and Montreal. 
ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON and MONTREAL, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 

For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accommodations, or further information, 
apply to any Agent of the Fltchburg Railroad 
or at £60 Washington Street, OB 
fiteaaurg Railroad Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. H. WATSON. General Paaa. Affent. 



•OLIO 
THROUGH 
TRAINS 



Buffalo and Gtlcago 

#3X*]£]£P]£R*», CARS, 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 

Between CHICAGO, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 

BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION. 
Tickets to all Prists East or West st .Lowest Rates. 

AT CHICAGO the Depot of the Nickel Plate 
Road la located at Twelfth Bt. Viaduct, oor. 
Twelfth and Clark Bts. , convenient by street 
car or ele vated R. B. to any part of the city. 

AT OLBVHLAND all trains stop at BnoHd Ave. 
and Pearl Bt. and at Main Passenger station 
Broadway near Cross Bt. 

AT BUFFALO trains run into Union Depot of 
the Brie Railway. 

For rates and other Information consult near- 
est Ticket Agent, or address 

A. W. JOHNSTON. B. F. HORNER, 

Gea'ISea't. Gse't Pass. Aft, 

CLEVELAND. OHIO. 
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* TEACHERS' AGENCIES. $- 



Eastern Teachers' Agency, 

Miss E. P. FOSTER, Manager. 

Telephone, Boston, ?7&*8. 

SO B*?om£lelc3. Street, Boatoi 



THE FISK TEACHERS' AGENCIES. 

EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
too PAGE AGENCY MANUAL SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 



4 Ashburton Place % Boston, Mast. 
TO P&h Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
1241 Twelfth Street, Washington. D. C. 
3S5 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 



95 King Street, West Toronto, Can. 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
J2J Sttmson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 



THE TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E. 



has filled 2102 positions. Register now. Manual free, 

F. B. 8PAULDING. 



Manager, 86 Bromneld St., Boston, 



THE ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

hAs moved to the 
Pullman Building, Chicago, Michigan Ave. and Adams St. 

0. J. ALBERT * B. F. CLARK* Managers. 



ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. We are getting caDs for such teachers at aD 
seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who are seeking positions or promotion. 
Send stamp for Application Form. M. P. FBKNCH, Hanag«r 9 M State St., Albany, V. T 



■8TABLISHSB 



TVsHrWT A.TlrT 



Send far 
Bulletin. 



188$. I 180 FIFTH AVIMUI, MIW YORK. 

American and Foreign Professors, Teachers and Mnsldans of both sexes for Universities, 

Colleges, Sohoola and Families. Clroolars of choice schools conscientiously recommended to 

parents. Selling and renting of school property. 

THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS' AGENCY. 



Board of Bdnoatton and Em- 
ployers Informed about available 
Teachers Fasn or chakqb. 



Address 
C. B. BUGGLE8 ft CO., 
M? TtM St., *••• C 



J 



Teachers 



ion blank:, 



seeking positions 
(with stamp) for Infonna- 



BEACON TEACHERS' AGENCY. 



95% 



H y of the positions filled by us last year were direct applications from Snpeiin- 
' tendents and School Boards. 

P. I. MERRILL, Manager, 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 



SUPPLIES. 




Solid Gold Pen— Hard Rubber Bngmred Holder— Simple Construction — Always Ready — 

Never blots— No better working pen made— A regular £2.50 pen. 

Mailed to teachers, complete, boxed with filler, for Bl.OO. Tour money becJt— if you want u. Agents Wanted. 

LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 14, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 




¥ good prof ©Mion by which yoncan make money at any place and at any time, or if yon wish to make mone, M 
c£in spare time, or parents want children to learn a profession, sen* me m postsU to-day t it will bring! 
9 free iMtrwtlosi by return mail ; also, terms for parties wishing to come to my school . Have been ©stab-,* 
▼ lished in this city since 1892. Refer, by permission, to any bank, commercial agency, or mayor of this city and <n 
<gto my stndents. II. A. ORIPP, S«rau Artist, sole owner of Grlpp's Art School, Tyrone, Blair Co., Pa. f 




1JTIFULLV P ECQRAT ED 

. no takeabont it. - We want every 
person who reads this adrertlsement to send 
us their address at once. We mean it; when 



we send you an offer in black A* white A yc_ ^ 
appreoiate it enough to takeadvantage of it, we will 




their choice of Breakfast. Dinner or Tea Set _ 
All sets packed and boxed with care. Address 



We will dp anything to jr«rt our paper on top, ItisoneoTttiebertillue. 
^anjWe^^najn£mioryjfa9tnpabo&ad. Too can prove every 
1 we say the truth if you will send 10 eta. silver or 1ft eta. stamps to 
•expense of postage, mailing, addressing A packing A we will send 



GET FLESH 

AND VIGOR! 

Loring's Predicated Fat-Ten-U and Cor- 
pula Foods Rejuvenate and Rein- 
vigorate the Debilitated and make the 
thin plumper and more comely. They 
are wonderful Bracers-Up of Systems 
" All run down." 



The portrait below shows the features, fa- 
miliar In Western medical circles, of Dr. 
Bellamy Strang, a practitioner of wide ex- 
perience and . a writer of rare information 
upon brain and nervous diseases. Following 
is a brief extract from a recent article from 
his pen in the Physician^ Monthly : 

"I have never seen or heard of any treat- 
ment for nervons prostration and for ema- 
ciation equal to that by Loring's Fat-Ten-U 
and Corpnla Foods. I am sure that nothing 
approaching them in revivifying power was 
ever known before In either American or 



European medical practice. They put fat 
on the thin at the rate, often, of a pound a 
day, rejuvenate prematurely old men and 
women, and make weak children strong." 

Bev. Judson Hutohens, long prominent in 
religious work in Chicago, now retired, writes 
as follows: N I cannot begin to tell you how 
grateful I am for what Fat-Ten U and Corpnla 
have done for me* 8ince giving up active 
evangelical and missionary work I have been 
half wracked physically and mentally, without 
power of brain, nerve, or muscle. In four 
weeks these foods have wrought a wonderful 
change In me. 1 have new strength, new 
mental force, and new vital force. My 
Increase In weight Is almost SO pound s. Mrs. 
Hutohens Joins with me in this expression of 
thankfulness. We are speaking of these won- 
derful foods to all our friends. " 

Prof. Charles S. Mason, writing from the 
office of the Department of Bducation of the 
•State of New York, says : M For nervousness, 
general exhaustion and emaciation my physi- 
cian prescribed for me Loring's Fat Ten U and 
Corpnla Foods. In two months I have gained 
51 pounds and have received a vigor that has 
made me a surprise to my friends and a 
wonder to myself.** 

Mrs. Lucy Sherwood Thomas, the popular 
elocutionist, writes from her home in New 
York, says: "FatTen-U and Corpnla have 
made me 21 pounds of good flesh In one month. 
They oured my husband of nervous debility." 

What these foods have done for others they* 
would do for you. 

Prloe of Corpnla, $1.00 per package. 

Fat-Ten U, $1.00 and $2.00 per package. 

One month's treatment by mail, $2.00. 



LORING & CO., 

, • ) BOSTON, No. 3 Hamilton Place, Dept. Nb.lo. 
I S VCHICAOO, i«3 State St.. Dept. No. a8. 
:« J N Y. CITY, 40 W. sad St., Dept. No. 5. 
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BOOKS 



The watchword of every progressive teacher is IMPROVEMENT. 

Such an aim means increased culture and capability— and greater salary. 

No better aid to growth than books— good books. Such a list follows: 




POPULAR HANDBOOKS 

Cloth* beautifully bound, each volume 50 cents. 

UBTTBB WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. A 
most intelligent and thoroughly literary 
work, and at the same time one of the most 
practical helps In the conduct of Business 
and Social Correspondence. 

ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Contains 
all the points essential to good behavior in 
social life, and is equally applicable to all 
grades of society. One of the best books on 
the subject. 

QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A clever combination of pithy 

quotations, selected from a great variety of sources, alphabeti- 

oally arranged by subject. Contains all the familiar and popular 

' quotations in ourrent use, together with many rare bits of prose 

and verse. 

SLIPS OP SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. This volume treats In a 
brief, interesting and chatty manner of the faults that are most 
common in everyday speech. It is not simply a collection of 
" donate," but it gives the reason for not doing. There is scarcely 
anyone whose conversation and writing will not be improved by 
its perusal. 

HANDBOOK OP PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. Con- 
tains over Ave thousand carefully selected words of difficult pro- 
nunciation, alphabetically arranged, with their pronunciation 
clearly indicated. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. This complete and 
practical work will meet the wants of the busy merchant or 
lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman or teacher, and the wide-awake 
boy or girl at school. 

TOASTS AND PORMS OP PUBLIC ADDRESS. # By William 
Plttenger. Many men dread being called upon to respond to a 
toast or make a short address. After reading this volume any 
one will be fully equipped for such an undertaking and can feel 
confident of acquitting himself creditably. 

THE DEBATER'S TREASURY. By William Plttenger. In addi- 
tion to other valuable information, this book gives a list of over 
two hundred questions for debate, with a half dozen outlines for 
argument on each subject, on both affirmative and negative. 

PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyoe. This author is everywhere 
recognized as authority upon Punotuation. A most practical, 
concise, comprehensive, and Interesting book on the subjeot. 

ORATORY. By Bev. Henry Ward Beeoher. A new edition. A mas- 
terly oration by America's greatest orator. Contains also M The 
White Sunlight of Potent Words," by Bev. John 8. Macintosh! 
D.D., and " The Place of the Imagination in the Art of Oratory," 
by Bev. J. F. Behrends, D.D. 

THE ART OP CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahaffy. Of all the 
accomplishments prized In modern society, that of being agree- 
able in conversation holds the first place. This is a thoroughly 
practical work on this most Important subject. 

READING AS A PINE ART. By Ernest Legouve. This excellent 
work is everywhere recognized as authority upon the subjeot of 
public reading, and is therefore invaluable to every public 
reader and speaker. 

PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E, Hollister. This oomplete and 
attractive volume contains a splendid collection of games for all 
kinds of amusement, entertainment, and Instruction. Every 
game is clearly described, and sure to prove successful. 



POCKET TRANSLATIONS 

These Translations have been prepared with 
great care. They follow the original text llter- 
erally, thus forming a valuable help to the stu- 
dent in his early efforts to master the difficulties 
whioh beset him. There are pleasing sketches of 
eaoh author furnished by an accomplished 
writer, which appear In the form of an introduc- 
tion to eaoh of the volumes. These give an in- 
sight into their lives and the circumstances 
attending the appearance of their works, and 
will awaken fresh interest in both the text and 
the authors. The books are in a convenient form, 
being exceptionally handy for the pocket. They are printed from 
clear type, on good paper, and are attractively and durably bound. 

Each volume, SO cents. 

CESAR'S GALLIC WAR. Six Books. 

CICERO'S SELECT ORATIONS. 

VIRGIL'S .ENEID. Six Books. 

HORACE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. Five Books. 

TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOKS 

PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. By J. W. Shoemaker, A. M. This work 
is the outgrowth of actual class-room experience, and is a practi- 
cal, common-sense treatment of the whole subject. It Is the best 
and most popular text-book extant. Cloth, $1.25. 

ADVANCED ELOCUTION. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. (In press.) 
A work representing the most advanced thought upon the subject 
of Elocution. The departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, 
and Physical Training are exceptionally full, dear, and concise, 
while the selections for practice are drawn from the best that 
literature affords. Cloth, $1.?5. 

DELS ARTE AN PANTOMIMES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. A com- 
bination of music, recital, and assthetio action, arranged in a 
manner to produce a harmonious effect, both to the eye and ear. 
Contains fourteen beautiful full-page illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 

EXTEMPORE SPEECH. By fm. Plttenger. This volume appeals 
to all who have plans to present and opinions to express upon cur- 
rent questions and who desire so to marshall their thoughts and 
words as to carry conviction to the minds of their hearers. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

THE STORT OP ILIAD. By Dr. Edward 
Brooks, A. M. A narrative in simple 
prose of the leading Incidents of one of 
the greatest literary works of the world, 
the Iliad of Homer. Not only interesting 
but exceedingly profitable reading, vain- 
able alike to young or old. Cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 

THE STORT OF THE ODYSSEY. By Dr. 

Edward Brooks, A. M. A companion vol- 
ume to The Story of Iliad, written in the 
author's characteristic, simple, graceful, 
and Interesting style. Very enjoyable as 

wen as valuable reading, especially to students, either primary 

or advanced. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 



Sold by the best Booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of price. 
Full descriptive catalogue sent with every order or for the asking. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

1020 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Dr. G. Stanley Hall goes to Cook Co. to set his watch. What 
more natural than that the Editor of Primary [Education, Mrs. Eva 
D. Kellogg, should follow the example of so distinguished an edu- 
cator. The Public School Journal, an excellent monthly of Its 
type, thus speaks appreclatlngly of her judgment : " The many 
enthusiastic friends of that excellent school journal In the north 
central states will extend a cordial welcome to Its Editor, who Is 
doing such effective work in promoting reforms In primary 
education." Thanks, Bro. Brown ; and we have no doubt that 
the talented Editor of the Primary Education, will see the best of 
the schools of the West, to the profit of the columns of the 
journal she so ably edits. 



The Boston school board has just voted to ask the State to take 
charge of Its normal school. We see that the trustees of the 
Cook Co. normal school are going to ask (perhaps have already 
asked) the Chicago school board to take control of that institu- 
tion. If the Boston school committee are wise, can the 
Trustees of Colonel Parker's school be? Boston seems to have 
learned the lesson that the more narrow the constituency the less 
liberal and progressive the official. This may not be true In the 
West. We certainly hope not, If the school In which the Colonel 
takes a very justifiable pride Is to come under the control of the 
Chicago authorities. The Colonel, on his emotional side, Is 
generally about right. He believes In placing the best talent In 
the schools, In giving It a generous recompense, and, what Is 
most essential — although one would think from what he sees 
not very often thought so — freedom to genius to do Its perfect 
work. Normal schools, as a rule, are too much given to worship- 
ing this method or that. There Is too great tendency to sink the 
teacher tn the method. The Cook Co. normal school, If we read 
aright, reverses this ; and the teacher Is more than the method, 
and the child Is for study not for experiment. We should hate 
to see the Colonel's school, therefore, crippled in purpose or in 
means. We fear it would be, if made a part of a city system of 
schools. 



spirit of beauty seems to hover over every school-room. The 
language, the voice, the demeanor, the kindly spirit of mutual 
sympathy are an unfailing source of pleasure, and make the 
school a benediction to the child. The aesthetic element In Boston 
culture is evidently prominent In her schools." Yes, but there Is 
another influence at work promoting kindly relations between 
teacher and taught — an influence that does not appear upon the 
surface, but which is nevertheless potent. There has been a 
marked change In Improving methods within the last few years. 
In all the lower grades of schools the stated written examinations 
have gone into disuse. The old idea that the chief function of 
supervision was to examine, to drop coin into the printer's till, 
and to torment children's brains, has been exploded In the modern 
Athens. The school board, let It be said to its credit, has gone 
so far as to do away with all set and uniform examinations in the 
promotion from primary to grammar and from grammar to high. 
Now and then, very naturally, one hears a lament from some 
teacher or official who Is fearful that the teaching will deteriorate 
and the poor children, In consequence, will lose some of their 
scholastic birthright. But these are in a minority; and we do 
not believe that they will ever be able to bring back the old days 
when teachers were mere drudges, to follow servilely the methods 
of some narrow pedagogue, whose lash and spur were the 
written examinations. 



•* A Merited Tribute. v 

/ The editor of the Public School Journal, in his late visit to the\ 
\ Boston public schools, was struck with " the beautiful relations 
that exist between teacher and pupils." " Indeed," he says, "the 



Teach Local History. 

Mary Sheldon Barnes makes a plea for the teaching of local 
history in the December number of the Educational Bevitw. It 
is timely. There is great danger that teachers in their ambition 
to do " great things " in teaching this subject to children, will 
fail utterly In any real training. It Is no more true In arithmetic 
than In history that faculties not yet awake are too frequently 
appealed to, to the detriment of the pupil. As one author says, 
the life of history Is In the sources. And these sources are what 
interest the child ; they are the real, the substantial. It Is like 
an appeal to the senses, and the child, beginning thus, finds 
philosophic history, later, a charm and not a bore. What are these 
sources? They are, as Miss Barnes well puts It, " the mind's 
brick church at Jamestown ; " " the burial mound at Marathon ; " 
" the old colonial uniform; old letters with strange old stamps 
and broken seals of red; old sermons, the cramped hand crowd- 
ing close to the margin of the paper ; old charters of curling, 
yellow parchment, with royal seals dangling at the end; old maps 
out of all proportion and strangely scribbled over with uncouth 
names, but»glvlng a vivid notion of the mysterious nature of the 
world in which their makers lived; endless newspapers and 
books in the great libraries ; endless autobiographies and diaries 
of soldiers, written in camp or field ; of pioneers, written on the 
lonely, adventurous frontier; of statesmen, written after long 
days of hard debate; of women, written in weary, anxious hours, 
while men were fighting or plowing in the shadow of Indian- 
haunted woods." 
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Tales for Children, 

Fairy stories and stories of romance for children have always 
met with objection from a few intelligent minds. These persons, 
in their criticism, have laid great stress upon the untruthfulness 
of these stories. Truth, they observe, again and again, is 
Btranger than fiction, and the facts of science may be made quite 
as interesting to young folks as the fancies of the brain. They 
do not question, either, the contention that the imagination is 
dominant in childhood, and that it should be carefully trained. 
But all this may be done, these lovers of the real say, and the 
truth at the same time be told. This is the theory. It is 
plausible, and to the moralist, pure and simple, very difficult to 
combat. But we know that it very often happens that experience 
gives the lie to accepted opinions. The logic of the schools, the 
explanations of the physicist, all go by the board when tested in 
the crucible of the years. And the generations as they come and 
go seem, also, before experience has shaped the young brain 
(sometimes, we have thought, distorted it,) to have made it 
apparent that tales that are told is what children most delight In. 
Young minds love the panoramic. Even the adult mind, however 
gifted, is charmed by the orator's figures of speech. In our 
opinion, the story, be it real or ideal, will always maintain its 
place as the chief means of reaching, what is highest and best in 
the child. It is simply a question of, what the child shall read 
and how it shall be presented. The fact is, very few persons are 
competent to write for children. The Louise Alcotts and Dr. 
Pratts are not many. The classic tale, the history story, must 
not only be dramatically told, but the characters upon the stage 
^must play their parts in such a manner that the child will clap its 
hands for joy. We have tried to meet this child want, not only 
in our History Stories, but in our Myths and Classical Tales, which 
are now upon our press. There is another reason why these 
myths and classical tales should be in the hands of young chil- 
dren. They are the beginnings of the world's literature. Rosseau 
objected to Fontaine's fables, but these stories are older than 
Fontaine, as old, indeed, as mankind's first intelligent hunger for 
the strong and the beautiful, and we are not so sure but that we 
may truthfully say, the true and the good. 



Our Critic. 



The educational fad of the hour seems to be the endeavor to 
ascertain " The Contents of Children's Minds ; " either by formu- 
lating a magnificent theory of child-nature and stretching and 
docking little Tom and Hannah to " fit in ; " or by putting a child 
or a school under a pedagogical microscope, and assuming that this 
state of arrested consciousness is the permanent status of the 
object. But one u content," possibly not of that mythical creation 
•'The Child," but of any particular boy or girl, appears to be 
receiving far less attention than it deserves. This is the answer 
to the question : <4 What does this particular boy or girl think of 
you, his teacher, parent, or school officer; especially of this 
great philosophical Investigator who, once a quarter, revises and 
corrects his map of that mysterious realm, the gospel according 
to childhood?" Here, after all, is the critical point where the 
battle of education is to be fought or won. And the most serious 
mistake, here, is the pleasant delusion that you, teacher, have 
captured the child and stolen the secret of winning him to the 
love of knowledge, because you have thrown a kindergarten or a 
primary school-room, or even a high school class into a state of 
preternatural activity or enthusiasm by some new clever device, 
or by playing skilfully on one combination of that " harp of a 
thousand strings," the nature of a child or youth. The appear- 



ance of a procession of handsome waiter girls and boys in the 
school-room, bearing aloft the materials for a splendid feast, for 
one day would certainly interest that crowd more than your 
entire course of study. But the unrelenting, patient thrill of a 
wise and faithful teacher may gradually so take possession of the 
deeper nature of your pupil that, if it were arrested, he would 
miss it as certainly as if the brook by the old homestead were 
dried up, or the sun should fail to rise in the morning over the 
eastern hills. 

It would greatly moderate the rage of some of our most zealous 
educational reformers to take " a course of reading " in the litera- 
ture thrown up by the great educational Revival of 60 years ago. 
After a perusal of the reports of Mann, Barnard, Dwight of New 
York, the great educational workers of the North- west, Bishops 
Doane and Potter of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and Governors 
McDowell and Wise of Virginia, with reflection enough to realize 
the meaning of their astounding revelations, our educator would 
be in a condition to comprehend the altitude of the educational 
life of the whole country reached through a half century of 
revolutionary changes such as the world has not before seen. In 
1871, Henry Barnard wrote that he had lived to see almost every 
reform in the common school, rejected by the people of Connect- 
icut in 1838, wrought into the school systems of 85 states of the 
Union. Surely after the prodigious development In every depart- 
ment of education in every section of the Union which the same 
venerable apostle of education, still living, has witnessed during 
the 25 years since that deliverance, the most impatient educator 
among us might well abate his mood of contempt and denuncia- 
tion in contemplation of what remains to be done. Let us all 
remember the Golden Rule of criticism, which is only the applica- 
tion of the Christian law of love ; announced by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge to Washington Allston, — "No man is competent to 
criticise the defects of a book or work of art until he fully com- 
prehends its merits." Write the words " Common School," in place 
of Literature and Art, and you have the Golden Rule for expert 
criticism of everything we call '* education." 

We have not heard whether that rising statesman of many 
moods, the late Governor and present Senator from South Car- 
olina, Tillman, has pushed his one thoroughly excellent proposi- 
tion before the constitutional convention of South Carolina; to 
divide this turbulent little " Nation " into townships, governed in 
local affairs chiefly by their own people after the fashion from 
the beginning of the New England states. Thomas Jefferson, 
even greater as an educator than a statesman, urged the same 
policy on old Virginia, well nigh a century ago. The one suc- 
cessful school of civics in this country is the New England 
44 Town Meeting," where every proposition must face the most 
captious legislature on earth; a crowd of men on their feet, with 
the chance for every man to " have his say," and a fair majority 
to end the debate. Both the country and the city method of 
local government are a bungling substitute for this training 
school of a democracy. The most remarkable anomaly in 
southern life is the fact, that the people of these states, charac- 
terized by the most obstinate individuality and absorbing interest 
in public affairs, have, up to date, submitted to the most undem- 
ocratic device for local government ; the country and city method, 
the latter applied to every little village. Most of the disorder 
and lack of progress in the vast open country of this section is 
due to the absence of the direct participation In local affairs of 
the whole people. Probably the state of South Carolina has not 
yet learned this fact, which, like many others has been reserved 
for the teaching of the common school. The new organization of 
the school district through the length and breadth of these great 
states, where the people for the first time have learned to act 
together on one matter of absorbing public interest, the education 
of their children, is fraught with a reconstruction of society more 
radical and beneficial than all the legislation of congress or 
theories of statesmen for the past thirty years. 
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Practical Points on Questioning. 

By EDITH Da LONG, Dayton, Ohio. 



HOW highly does the teacher of to-day value her Socratlc 
prerogative. How strongly she realizes the importance of 
its exercise. How deeply she has been impressed with the 
awful results contingent upon a non-exercise of it. And yet after 
all, how often is the attempt to use her privilege — especially if 
she be a highly conscientious teacher— but the open sesame into 
a whole realm of pedagogical anguish. 

She perhaps sees a 'successful sister teacher at work in this 
very direction ; observe the satisfying results which crown that 
teacher's efforts, and comes away with the laudable determination 
to go and do likewise — only to discover that though she may go, 
the doing likewise is out of her power. Sometimes the nearest 
approach she can make to it is to project pell-mell a quantity of 
queries whose greatest result is that, though like the stars of the 
heaven they may be sparkling and bright, yet also like those stars 
the only interest they arouse in the juvenile mind Is a vague 
admiring wonder that there can be so many. Truly she is in the 
very predicament in which the Biblical Aaron seemed to be when 
he made the questionable statement, " The people brought their 
gold and cast in, and lo, there came out this calf!" Questions 
have been asked and behold there has come forth the desired 
result. But the modus operandi is wrapped in a veil of mystery. 

The trouble is, she does not understand that the successful 
teacher's questioning is more than a jumble of time-related re- 
quests for information ; that those apparently spontaneous ques- 
tions are the result of intelligent study of both the learner and 
the thing to be learned ; that simple though they seem it is a sim- 
plicity evolved from complexity — a simplicity which cometh 
only by patient, persevering, analytical effort on the teacher's 
part. 

Yet so it is. A question must be more than a questton to gain 
admission to the lesson-work of a wise teacher. As the old 
Scotch woman said to her idle son, " Gin ye come 'round here, 
Sandy, ye*ve got to wark," so the true teacher never allows a 
question to loaf into her lesson simply because it happens to be 
loitering around in her mind. It must be there for a purpose. 
Thus such a teacher's first care is to strike out all useless ques- 
tions, knowing that their only result is waste of time, energy and 
concentratlve ability and a general sacrifice of close, careful 
thinking on the part of both herself and pupils. 

But to do this she must be able to recognize a good question. 
For no good question is useless, nor is any useless question ever 
a good one. They twain were never one nor ever shall be. As 
to the characteristics of what may be considered a good question, 
then, we would say : 

First. It is based upon knowledge — elements already existing in 
the child's mind. 

In the words of a homely but forcible proverb, "You can't 
extract blood from a turnip." If the question you have asked 
requires, for its answering, knowledge-elements not in the mind 
of the questioned you have strong reason to consider your ques- 
tion a poor one. So also had the teacher who in a first lesson on 
primary physiology asked as a leading question " What is the 
science of physiology? " Naturally the only result of such a 
question was to bring forth on the faces of even the brightest of 
her pupils a vacuity of expression much akin to that of Giotto's 
O's. Had she at first called attention to the topics embraced, 
as the "Bones," "Muscles," "Skin," etc., and then have modi- 
fied her question to some such form as, "What does physi- 
ology tell about," the results might have been better. Remember 



that physical economy precludes the idea of physical growth 
without first the presence of a primary cell, no more truly than 
does mental economy knowledge growth without first the exist- 
ence of knowledge elements. 

Second. It is in logical sequence to what has just preceded it. 

The questioning of the teacher who is truly Socratlc in her 
method forms one unbroken chain of logically related inquiries 
reaching from what the child knows to what she wishes him to 
know, in such a way that not one question is insignificant; not 
one is of such a character that it could change places with 
another; not one but justifies its own existence in the connected 
scheme. No matter how interesting the questions may be, per <«, 
'or how anxious yon may feel to discover whether it can be 
answered or not, if that is not the place for it, keep it out. 
Have a definite place for each question and keep it there. Fear 
to be slovenly in questioning as much as you would in any of the 
details of your school-room surroundings. Sometimes this habit 
of unmethodical procedure comes from a luxurious sense, in the 
teacher, of the prodigality of facts concerning the topic in hand 
— both in her own mind and in that of the pupil. This is often 
the case in reviews — so called. No matter what its explanation, 
the fault of disorderly questioning is the great bane to that 
unconscious analysis and synthesis which it is the teacher's duty 
to bring about. As an example of illogical questioning, take the 
following. The story is that of Noah's Ark. 

1. Who built the Ark? 

Ans. Noah. 

2. What happened after he built it? 

Ans. The flood came. . 

3. Why did he build it? "* 

Ans. To save his family, etc., etc. 

4. What is a flood? 

Ans. A flood is etc. 

Whereas the logical order of these questions would be 1—3 — 
4 — 2. 

Third. It is of such a character that it prepares the way for the 
next inquiry. 

This is really a corollary suggestion of second. 

As the general, to use a tritely familiar illustration, who maps 
out a campaign, places before him the far off end in view and 
then marshals all details into the path of a vista leading to that 
one point, so should the teacher do. Shortsightedness is failure. 
And deservedly so. For it usually means a lack of thorough 
preparation of the lesson on the teacher's part. Conscientious 
preparation means concentrated purpose. And concentrated pur- 
pose gives assurance of consecution in questioning. Nor does 
this need to exclude from your lesson so-called " outside facts." 
Often the contrary. Remember that though a straight line is the 
shortest distance between any two points, that line need not be a 
narrow one. On the other hand it may be very broad. The only 
danger lies in letting it grow broader than it is long. If the con- 
templated question Is not going to help you to ask the one after 
it, it has no more business there than had the New Testament 
guest without the wedding garment, any right to the wedding 
feast. 

Fourth. It is definite. |^ 

Too often, indefinite questions mean indefinite answers. And 
indefinite answers make safe skulking places for Ideas whose 
erroneousness would be appalling were it but forced to reveal 
itself in clear and unmistakable language. Many a shrewd young 
pupil has an Intuitive knowledge of the security there is for him 
in these intellectual " places of refuge " and makes use of them 
accordingly. 
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One other incalculable harm is often done by this kind of ques- 
tioning. It fosters in the child the habit of not meeting a query 
fully and frankly — encourages a cowardly " sidling ".up to intel- 
lectual demands. This is the case when the question by its very 
indeflniteness suggests a scope of knowledge which utterly 
baffles the child. He has a vague consciousness of his incom- 
petency and naturally gives one of those incomplete, " partial" 
answers which are, of all answers perhaps, the most trying to a 
thorough teacher. For Instance, the question, u What about this 
cube? " is likely to bring some such answer as, "It is square." 
And can you blame the pupil who gives it? Who would expect 
him to meet such a question with the only answer which can be 
considered complete — an answer which would include the manu- 
facture, whole past history, present condition and future fate of 
that cube? Had the question been, " Tell what you know about 
the faces, edges, and corners of this cube," he would have had no 
excuse for anything but a decisive, unevasive, clean cut state- 
ment. But such a question could only have come from a teacher 
who had, consciously or otherwise, analyzed the mass of facts 
about a cube in general, classified those facts, and finally selected 
for her question material that class containing the very simple 
facts which a child could reasonably be expected to know and 
express. And a teacher who does this is seldom open to the 
charge of indeflniteness in questioning. A too great inciuslveness 
is at the root of all indeflniteness, and that, in turn, is the result 
of the teacher's own non-analysis of her lesson material. 

Fifth. It is neither too easy nor too difficult. 

Perhaps this last suggestion may seem open to the charge of 
^ triviality. Yet the teacher who can forever carry it out in her 
work will be one of extraordinary insight into child nature, 
unusual judgment and an almost limitless adaptability of language 
power. A very Scylla and Charybdis she will be obliged to steer 
between, not once in a lifetime, but every day and almost every 
hour of her journey in gs in pedagogical seas. 

The too easy question is likely to arouse in the pupil a self-com- 
placent disgust — producing the fatal knew-that-all-my-llf e sort 
of feeling. Even a child likes to be taken for what he is worth. 
And he sometimes knows more often than you yourself when he 
has been underestimated. 

The too difficult question discourages. And in this connection, 
by too difficult I do not mean one based upon knowledge not 
existing in the child's mind. On the contrary, I refer to difficulty 
in the question itself. The child may be mentally equipped for 
the answer, and yet not be able to give it because the expression 
of the question is not such as to convey to his intellectual facul- 
ties any idea of the errands they are to run. He doesn't " under- 
stand the question," he will probably tell you. 

The difficulty may arise from the natural limitations of a 
child's vocabulary. If so, of course substitute simple words 
whenever possible. Instead of, " Who were the Inhabitants of 
the Western Hemisphere during that period?" say " What people 
lived in North and South America then? " 

Again, the trouble may lie in the complexity of the required 
answer. The question Itself may be understood and the corres- 
ponding facts be in the child's mind, yet he be unable to manage 
them because of their close relationship to one another. Both 
the correlation of ideas and the disorganization of a body of 
facts requires a certain degree of mental maturity. And yet that 
latter process is exactly what teachers often unwittingly expect 
from pupils whose minds are as yet unequal'to the task. Many 
a child who is dumb before a question calling for a description of 
some intricate event, circumstance, or related occurrences, will 
wax fluent if asked for detached details one by one. The diffi- 
culty suggests its own cure which Is indeed the cure for many of 



the teacher's troubles : always analyze your lesson material before 
ever thinking of a presentation of it to your elass. Analyze, 
analyze, analyze. And again I say unto you analyze. 
Given then the teacher whose questions are, 

(1) based upon knowledge elements already in the child's 

mind, 

(2) logical in procedure, 

(3) preparatory each to the next, 

(4) definite, 

(5) adapted to the child's understanding, 

and you will have a teacher who is already standing on high 
ground, so far as this part of her work is concerned. 



Elocution. Why, Why not, and 
What. 

By HELEN MARTIN KITTBEDGE. 



A RECENT magazine article, asserting the American conver- 
sational voice to be bad, has had wide circulation and 
been reviewed by numerous writers. But how about the 
newspaper article which appeared the same month arraigning our 
teachers of elocution as unable to remedy this vocal defect — or 
not doing it? We have seen no criticism nor defence. 

At a venture we throw into the wood-be discussion, the words 
of one not a teacher of elocution and so impartial may be. 

Have elocution teachers failed utterly, as one writer says — to 
educate the voice? No, but truly they have not done what they 
might have done, and why? Because the public and ambitious 
mammas have demanded other things of them. A public reader 
asks the lecture bureau from which he gets his appointment — 
"What shall I read? " and the invariable answer Is — " Oh, some- 
thing funny, the public wish to be amused." A mother who puts 
her little girl under the care of an elocutionist, too often will not 
be satisfied unless the child, after six months training, appears 
before some lodge or public gathering, with a ranting story, 
which, in order to be effective, must be given in a rasping, squeel- 
lng voice. A fairy story, childish, full of true, helpful lessons, 
a standard poem, telling of bird-life, so full of sweet song that 
the voice must sing, even as the birdies do, are turned from in 
disgust as not "taking" or "not dramatic, for my child has 
wonderful gifts for acting " 

This is a day of dialect stories and doubtless they have their 
place as sources of entertainment and instruction, but there are 
only a " rare few " who can personate the negro, Irish or Moun- 
tain White dialect without loss to themselves. Not only must 
the dialect be well given, but there must be harmony between the 
thoughts expressed and the character represented as doing the 
talking. Too often the attempt results in a coarseness of manner 
which reacts upon the voice. Is not the voice an index of the 
body? Yet such personations while they grate upon a sensitive 
person, please many an audience, and the encore is long and 
hearty. 

The first great demand of elocution is that the voice be a free 
channel by which we express our thoughts to others. If our 
thoughts are not sweet our voices will not be sweet, if we have 
no variety of thought to express, the voice will not respond in 
variety of key and tone. The mother who always speaks harshly 
to her children for slight offences, is doing herself a wrong as 
well as the dispositions of the little ones. 
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Now, if the public, parents and teachers together are to blame, 
let ns have fair play and arraign all. Why not? 

Let me qoote from the newspaper article to which I have 
already allnded : — u An association haying for its object the 
Improvement of the voice in speaking is about being formed in 
New York City, and about one hundred ladies, anxious to raise 
the natural standard of speech are interested. The elocutionary 
training of the day has apparently no beneficial effect upon the 
ordinary conversational tone, etc." All hall to the new association, 
If the work attempted be well done, and is work that cannot be 
done by associations, clubs, circles, classes already formed ! 

But the question arises, why this? Elocution's natural domain 
cannot be held by its teachers, and a good work done by them for 
the greater usefulness of clubs, circles and societies. Under 
what better environment, outside her own home, could a woman 
bring into play heir conversational powers of mind and voice 
developed along nature's lines, by a competent, conscientious 
teacher? I would form no new societies, as some one has 
brightly said, I would have the glory of women to be heir as in 
the days of Solomon and Apostle Paul, Instead of the greatest 
number of clubs to which she can possibly belong. 

Why not give up the papers written by one member who 
receives nine- tenths of the benefit therefrom, and thoroughly ven- 
tilate the same subject by means of a bright, sclntllatlng, har- 
monious-voiced conversation? 

I might plead for this "departure" on the ground of far 
greater knowledge gained, far greater entertainment given, but 
my point Is : — that If such a course were taken there would be a 
demand for that wholesome, life-giving conversational training, 
which Is the best department of elocution (I say best because 
we talk more than we read). 

Who knows but then the ranting, screaming bluster of the 
platform, the " throat-clutch " or the "jaw-clinch" of the 
preacher, and worst of all, as nothing Is worse than failure, the 
voice of the society girl, which to-day is merely a falntness, a 
dreaminess, so weak and passionless has It become by society's 
ideas of refinement, would all disappear? Who can say but that 
then, clear, resonant voices, translating thought acccordlng to its 
varied meaning would take their places? 

The author of "Why the American Voice is Bad," closes his 
very bright, as well as truthful paper with the words, " Are our 
schools and colleges doing all that should be dene for colloquial 
education?" Still colloquial elocution, Isn't there any other 
kind? 

I would champion elocution as a whole, which brings me to the 
What of my subject. 
What will the study of elocution do beside cultivate the voice? 
First. It will strengthen and quicken the mind, making any 
other mental task easier. The boy studying history will see the 
battles with all their details and ask " Why this? Why that? " 
much more quickly. 

It will give us greater power to translate written thought from 
the melodies of Mother Goose, to the essays of Emerson and 
Carlyle and the poems of Matthew Arnold and Robert Browning. 
It will take us Into the best society of the past and of the 
present. Can we fully Interpret Browning's "The Ring and the 
Book," until we have sat by the author In full sympathy with the 
atmosphere In which he lived and wrote, almost seeing with his 
eyes, feeling with his heart and thinking with his mind? 

You answer, simple study will do this. Yes, It may, but 
because the elocution student speaks orally over and over again, 
and for a purpose outside himself, he goes more quickly and with 
greater fidelity to life to the heart of the subject. " We know 
nothing certainly until we have spoken it," is a saying often 



quoted. Our best knowledge Is gained, our best reading and 
speaking done when our minds are full of desire to Impart our 
thoughts and our feelings to others, " Gather thought and tell It 
will gather double In the same time," some one has said. 

Try studying a chapter from " Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush," 
that you may become acquainted with those Scotch characters, 
just for acquaintance sake. Then study with the purpose of 
introducing them to others, with all their sweetness of character 
and quaintness and simplicity of life. You will surely get 
more. 

The power of committing to memory Is one of the foundation 
stones of elocution study. Isn't it a power you have longed for 
as you have read some choice poem or bit of prose? Are we ever 
too old to train the memory by practice and concentration of 
attention or to study the philosophy of expression? Can the 
child begin too soon? Instead of quoting " Children should be 
seen and not heard," shall we not cultivate in children a desire to 
tell what they know, to speak pieces before mamma's friends 
just as they would sing a childish song or exhibit their doll's 
wardrobe. 

Secondly. It quickens the imagination and powers of imita- 
tion. Try reciting so as to hold your audience the nursery 
song — 

Ding, dong, bell, 

The cat's In the well. 
Who put her In? etc. 

your imagination must picture the bell, It must ring In your voice, 
the cat In the well, dead or struggling must be before you, the 
bad boy Johnnie Green, the good boy Jack Snout. 

Different renderings will be given, but more or less of these 
things must be Imagined before an effective reading or recitation 
of this seemingly simplest of ditties can be given. 

Is all this Ideal? No, we place our standard high, not as 
achieved by many, but as something for which to strive. Per- 
fection of interpretation we shall never reach, but the student 
who alms high, comes nearest God's plan for him and so has an 
unseen but helping hand over him. 

Thirdly. It strengthens the body and makes free and graceful 
Its movements, for a study of elocution embraces physical as well 
as mental culture. We women, who are to cast votes, present 
candidates, make speeches and march In campaign processions 
should do it gracefully, If we would hold our half-leadership. 
You remember Josh Billings once said when he saw a really 
handsome woman in the woman's rights procession, he should 
take his best hat under his arm and join it himself. Grace and 
beauty tell everywhere. 

Fourthly. It cultivates the taste or judgment. With all the 
literary wealth we have Inherited, with what Is being accumu- 
lated, there Is no excuse storing the mind with "doggeral." 

But this Is done you say. Yes, I have already admitted it, and 
arraigned the public, parents and teachers, as guilty of that 
which has led to such a misunderstanding of the study of elocu- 
tion. It Is to-day Its weak point, and will seriously undermine 
the work, If our teachers and others do not wake up to their 
responsibility. With choice text-books, adapted to all ages, 
there is little excuse for low standards of taste. What folly to 
dine upon poorly seasoned food ! What folly to make a dinner of 
soup and pie when the succulent, strength-giving roast-beef Is 
within reach ! 

Let us demand of our public readers, the salad course, the 
meat, the crackers and cheese, the fruit, the course of "sweets " 
with the jelly, olives and almonds to give still greater relish. 

Shall we not then make more of our elocution rather than less? 
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shall we not pat oar teachers on "probation " rather than bury 
them as utterly worthless, utter failures? 

The new natural methods of teaching, have had little time to 
clear the Held of rubbish. The sweep attempted is broad and so 
more watchfulness is needed, that failings, faults and incompe- 
tency do not creep in. 

If our teachers endure the longer test of time, may we not then, 
hope to see elocution introduced into our public and private 
schools in its proper place, as supplementary to language, gram- 
mar, rhetoric and literature? Who knows but that then the 
hated grammar lesson would put on new life as the oft-repeated 
question " What good does grammar do?" was answered by an 
object lesson? 

A word to the sweet girl graduate, as Kate Field calls her, who, 
in such numbers, just now is asking, " What next? " If, as Miss 
Field claims, you must take up scientific cookery to save the race 
from dyspepsia, cannot you give your forenoons to this work and 
an afternoon now and then to the study of reading and speaking? 
Why do I urge you especially? Because it is a study that will 
make more real to you that which you have been studying during 
your college course, and add thereto. A study which, when 
developed, will assure you a welcome in the hospital, the college 
settlement, the nursery, the social circle, and add greatly to your 
powers of getting and giving enjoyment everywhere. 

How many of you, the past year, have read orally five minutes 
each day — each week? 

Let me whisper a secret. It will make and keep each one of 
you beautiful, for is not the expression of the soul the great 
principle of beauty. We say "beautiful" not conscious of 
beauty, for success in interpreting the writings of others depend 
largely, if not wholly upon ones losing self -consciousness. Need 
I say more? 



A January Talk. 

By LIZZIE M. HADLET, LokhU, Mom. 



THE short holiday vacation is now over and with the children 
once more in school, the teacher is confronted with the old 
puzzling question " What shall be taught during the cold 
winter months? 

Possibly the " Course of Study " says, " Simple lessons in 
Elementary Science." 

Such lessons in order to be profitable and add to the chlldrens' 
knowledge of people and things, as far as possible, should be 
objective and they should be able to examine and handle the 
specimens for themselves. 

But the ground Is white with snow ; there are no buds, blos- 
soms, leaves or grasses ; the insects and most of the birds, with 
all but the domestic animals have disappeared and with the ther- 
mometer below freezing where is one to get just what is needed 
for teaching botany, zoology and geology? 

In trying to solve this problem, follow the " Course of Study," 
and find something that shall bring the children into sympathy 
with nature, the teacher is frequently led to think of the 
proverbial needle '« lost in a haystack." 

Again it is hard for the children to settle down to work after 
the pleasures of the Christmas season and they are usually brim- 
ful of reminiscences of that happy period. 

They should be encouraged to tell all they can of this festival 
and of others during the past year, (Thanksgiving, Fourth of 
July, etc ) and let these talks gradually lead! up to the New Tear 
ajid Few Year's Pay, 



Question as to what month it was when they were last in 
school. 
What is the name of the new month? 
Who can tell me something about New Year's Day? 

Why do we call it that? 

Of what year was New Year's day the beginning? 

What is the season of the year? 

How many seasons do we have? Name them. 

How many winter months do we have? 

Which month is this? (the second.) 

What kind of weather do we have in winter? 

Are the January days longer or shorter than those of December? 

Do we get more or less heat? Why is this? 

Which winds blow most of the time in winter? 

Are these warm or cold winds? 

Tell how the months were named and the myth of Janus. 

Teach " The Little New Year," from Gertrude Walker's " Songs 
and Games for Little Ones." 

Following these talks begin the study of time, the earliest 
means used for measuring, and different ways of telling it before 
the invention of clocks. 

Describe the sun-dial, clepsydra, etc. 

The earliest clocks were called horologes. 

Tell of the changes made in these by the Invention of the 
pendulum and this will give an opportunity for a series of obser- 
vations and experiments in physics. 

Bead Longfellow's " The Old Clock on the Stairs." 

Tell the myth of IC Cronus," and teach " The Clock " from Mrs. 
Haiiman'8 " Songs and Games." 

January Is pre-eminently a month of storms and the falling 
snow is sure to fill the mind of every child with wonder and 
delight. 

They are eager to tell how deep, soft and cold it is ; what they 
are going to make or have made from it, while — in imagination 
— they are already enjoying the pleasures of coasting. 

This interest may be turned to account and further lessons in 
crystalization grow out of a talk upon snow and snow-flakes. 

Question as to how the snow looks. 

How does it feel? 

What makes the snow? 

By what other name do we sometimes call the cold? (Jack 
Frost.) Can you^hink of anything else Jack Frost makes? 

Where does he get the water for his frost-pictures upon the 
window-pane? 

(Let the children breathe upon the glass and notice the moisture 
that collects there.) 

Where does this come from? 

What would happen to this If Jack Frost should come around? 

Let them collect snow-flakes upon a piece of black oloth or 
paper. 

What do these look like? 

How do you suppose Jack Frost makes such pretty snow-stars? 

Of what are these made? Hold them in your hand. What 
happens to them? Where does Jack Frost get the water to make 
these stars? 

Tell them that during the day when the sun is shining the 
heat is all the time sending Into the air little specks of water so 
small we cannot see them. 

When these little specks get high up in the air where it is cold 
they sometimes get close together and make raindrops. 

Then, if by chance, they go where Jack Frost lives he begins 
to build all the tiny specks into needles and crystals that, In some 
way, get together, cross and recross each other and presently 
come floating dowii to the earth in beautiful snow-stars, 
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Read " The First Snow-Fall v * by James Russell Lowell; teach 
the song •« Little Miss Snow-Flake," and also this little verse upon 
wtnter, 

" Winter day J frosty day! 
God a cloak on all doth lay, 
On the earth, the snow he sheddeth, 
O'er the lamb a feast he spreadeth, 
Gives the bird a coat of feather 
To protect it from the weather, 
Gives the children home and food, 
• Let us praise him — God is good.** . 

— Poems of Home Life, 

For busy work sketch some of the simple forms of snow- 
flakes upon tinted card-board, perforate and sew with white linen 
floss or silk. 

From this talk it is easy to pass to a study of the Esqulmo and 
their land of ice and snow. 

Incidentally, geography is* brought in by the position of their 
country, the route their, modes of transportation, commerce, etc. 

Botany in a study of the effects of ice and snow upon vegeta- 
tion, and zoology in a study of the animals. 

Materials for the lesson, pictures of icebergs, glaciers, igloos, 
reindeer, dogs, sledges, the people, household articles, weapons, 
etc., the walrus, bear and other arctic animals. 

In our New Year talks we found that the north wind comes 
from a very cold country. Tell them these people live far away 
in the home of the North Wind. 

If you were to go there what would you find? CSnow and ice.) 

Would you see many trees Why not? 

What kind of houses would you hnd? 

Tell them of the snow built huts or igloos and of their 
interior, and let them model these from their clay, building them 
up block by block. 

Why are these huts made from ice and snow? Do they ever 
use anything else? How many seasons do they have? How 
long is the day? The night? 

What do the people wear in order to keep themselves warm? 

What are the warmest clothes you can think of? Yes, the 
people wear furs. 

Describe them, their stature form, color, habits, etc. 

Have these people roads like ours? 

Have they horses and carriages? 

How do they get about? 

What animals do they use? 

Why don't they have horses? 

What do their reindeer and dogs eat? 

Of what are their sledges made? Their boats? How do they 
get their living? 

Describe their weapons and tell their manner of using them. 

What kind of beds do they have? 

What kind of lamps do they use? 

What is their mode of heating and lighting? 

How do they amuse themselves during the long winter? 

What games do the children play? Read the story of Agoonack 
in " Seven Little Sisters." 

Let the children reproduce as much of the story as possible, by 
means of the clay modeling, paper cutting, stick-laying, perfo- 
rating and sewing, drawing, etc. 

In the u Health-Lessons, " talk about the heat-giving foods, 
what these are, and when we need them. 

The care of the body during the winter, the dangers arising 
from cold and exposure and the need of warm clothing may 
gradually lead to a series of talks upon wool and the sheep. 



Materials for the lesson : wool, bits of white and colored worsteds, 
flannels, woolen, cotton and silk goods; pictures of sheep, a 
sheep-fold, and ancient and modern machinery for making cloth. 

Give the children the bits of cloth and let them pick out the 
woolen pieces. Let them ravel these. Pick the threads apart. 
Of what are they made? 

What do you wear that is made from wool? 

When do you wear woolen clothes? 




Why do you wear them in winter? 

Why do they keep you warmer than cotton? 

Where do we get the wool? How do we get it? 

When do we cut the wool from the sheep? How would the 
sheep feel in hot weather if it had to wear its thick winter 
clothes? 

Should you like to wear your overcoat in summer? 

Tell them that when the hot summer days come, men drive the 
sheep to a shallow river or pond, and wash their wool letting 
them dry in the sunshine. 

Then with queer-looking sharp shears they cut the wool from 
the sheep close to Its skin. 

What is made from the wool? (Cloth, mittens, stockings, 
carpets, etc.) 

Where are these things made? (In a mill or factory.) 

Yes, they are made their now, but a long time ago, all this 
work was done at home. 

Show them how the wool was carded Into rolls, spun into 
yarn, upon the "big wheel," "reeled" from the spindle, wound 
upon the " swifts" and the yarn doubled and twisted for stock- 
ings or woven into cloth, upon the loom. 

Let them draw, perforate and sew, or, by means of paper- 
cutting and pease-work represent the different machines for this 
work. The completed work may be arranged upon card-board, 
chart-fashion, and serve for reference. 

Teach " The Sheep and the Children," from. Mrs Hallman's 
14 Songs, Games and Rhvmes," 
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Mythic Ghosts. 



By EMILY CARYL CLARK, Lot Angel*. 



A MODERN ghost most -wear flowing robes of conventional 
white and show itself only in gloomy darkness or in dim, 
misty moonlight; it should be noiseless, save for low 
moans, hollow, mocking laughter or the grating of dragging 
chains. This, the stories Indicate. But it was not ever thus : 
there have been ghosts and ghosts. 

It Is interesting to compare the thoughts of various early 
peoples about the soul's existence after death, its dwelling place, 
occupations, joys, and sorrows. These traditions and beliefs 
differ very much, but still family likenesses are to be traced 
among them. 

A very cheerful story comes to us from Gaelic legend. A cer- 
tain Fergus, jolly Irish bard that he was, reappeared by his 
cromlech, the pile of stones which marked his grave, full two 
centuries after his death. He returned for the express purpose 
of relating the story of the Cattle Spoil of Chuailgue", which he 
had often recited in life, and which had been forgotten since his 
death. He wore the same gay attire as in earth days, — a collared 
gold-ribbed shirt, a green mantle, a gold-hilted sword and sandals 
of bronze. He showed no preference for mysterious darkness, 
but came out in broad daylight like anybody else. 

In most Greek and Roman myths the home of departed souls is 
in the underworld, far below the glad sunlight and sweet air. 
The spirit is clothed upon with the mere shadow of its former 
body, weak and almost without weight. Charon, the grim ferry- 
man, can take a crowd of them into his rickety boat, which one 
substantial mortal almost sinks, yet the blest spirits in Elysium, 
the happy land, move about among flowers, waving grasses and 
flowing stream, eating of the luscious fruits, which the winds 
waft to them. 

Friends find each other in this realm, and talk over their mem- 
ories of the upper world. Here Achilles recalled the glorious 
days when he put to flight the Trojan hosts. Here the wonder- 
ful musician Orpheus found his wife, Eurydice, still limping from 
her wounded foot. JEneas recognized Dido, but she would not 
speak to him. No wonder, considering how he ran away from 
her without saying good-bye. 

The Greeks thought that human beings might never aspire to 
dwell among the gods above. But the Norse myths tell us that 
Odin sends the Valkyries, his daughters, to every battle- field 
that they may bring the bravest to Valhalla. There they dwell 
with the gods themselves, fighting all day as warriors delight to 
do, and feasting on the bear's flesh and drinking mead, all the 
night. The classic gods cared not for such substantial food and 
drink ; they partook of ambrosia and sipped nectar. 

The ancients seem to have thought that in the wind were the 
voices of the dead. Odin, lord of the wintry blast, rode through 



the air followed by a train of brave men's spirits. Hermes, the 
swift messenger, the god of the winds, also led souls to the 
underworld. 

Going still farther back into the faraway childhood of the 
world, we find the ancient Chaldeans thinking much as the 
Greeks did later. Their myths picture ail souls as going into a 
gloomy realm below, there to eat mad and dust except when they 
slip away by stealth to suck the blood of the living. This dismal 
abode had seven gates, each guarded by a grim porter who 
stripped the poor victims of all their possessions as they en- 
tered, and allowed none to depart. 

But later there were brighter and happier views of the life to 
be. We are sure that some, even among this ancient people, 
prayed to live forever in the " land of the silver sky," in the home 
of the gods and the spirits of the blest, far above the shining 
blue. 

The Hindoos of the olden time hoped that their sprits would 
ascend to the light world, the dwelling-place of the holy 
god, Truna. To them, the twilight was the dog, Yama, guiding 
the earth soul to its home above. They placed offerings of rice 
over the grave, thinking perhaps that the departed spirit still 
had earthly needs, but yet they lifted their hearts to a brighter 
world. 



Odin 

The North American Indians, the Chinese, and many other 
peoples have provided ;for the spirit's journey by offering food, 
burning weapons and clothing, and sometimes killing the faithful 
dog. Even the Greeks thought that the ferry-man, Charon, 
would demand his fare. 

Epithets of the Gods in Classic Poetry. 
Jupiter (Zeus.) 
Zeus, the sovereign judge. 
Zeus, Lord of endless time. 
He who wields the lightning's blazing might. 

Juno (Hkra.) 
" ^h* ivory- wristed Queen Saturnla." 
44 Dread Juno, with the cow's fair eyes." 
44 O, Hera, great and dread ! " 

Minerva (Pallas.) 
The blue-eyed goddess. 
She that rules In deeds of war. 
The learned maid. 
Goddess of good house- wives. 
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Daphne Daphne 

From Story of Apollo and Daphne, Pratt's " Myths of Old Greece.' 



Apollo 



Educational Publithing Co. 



Gray-eyed Minerva. 

" But Pallas came 
As comes a breath of air, and stood beside 
The damsel's head, and spake : " 

Golden child of Zeus, supreme, bright-eyed as Is the morn 

The azure-eyed. 

Phckbus (Apollo.) 

Far-shooting Phoebus. 

Heaven's Far-darter. 

The god that bears the silver bow. 

God of light. 

The silver-bowed, fair god. 

The sun, swift shepherd of the stars. 

Apollo, god of all paths. 



Hermes 

Mercury (Hermks.) 
The Argus-queller. 
The sleepless one. 
O Hermes of the darkness 'neath the earth. 



Diana. 
The dart-delighting queen. 
Dian of the goldon distaff. 
Lykaian queen. 
The fair one whose mercy shields the lion's whelps. 

Venus. 
Queen of love. 
Love's golden arbitress. 
The laughter-loving dame. 
Golden Venus. 
Sweetly-smiling Aphrodite. 
Cytherea, the Cyprian. 
Aphrodite, kind and fair. 

Mars. 
Plague of men. 

Inconstant changeling. 

Ares, mighty one. 

Ares, the scourge of men. 

Ares, who from the bodies of the slain 
. Reapeth a golden gain. 

Proteus. 

41 — the deathless Ancient of the Deep, whose words are ever 
true, Egyptian Proteus." 

" Rosy-fingered Aurora." 

Golden Hope, the child of heavenly birth. 

Pluto, — Lord of endless sleep. 

Thetis, — bright image of eternity. 

Iris that hath the golden wings. 

Bacchus. 

Come, wine-flushed, gold-crowned, Maenad-girt, with smoke 

Of blazing torch against that god of gods the scorn. 

Who were the crones that had the single eye? 

Whose golden tresses were moved by writhing snakes from 

side to side? 
Who stood " 'mid the fabled Libyan bridal," " while the bright 

face on his shield" 
Looked into stone the raging fray? 



Now that Mythology has a recognized place in school studies, 
teachers will be pleased to learn that a reading book on the sub- 
ject, entitled Myths of Old Greece, entirely suitable for reading in 
mixed public schools has been prepared by that talented author, 
Dr. Mara L. Pratt. It is published by the Educational Pmo. Co. 

lie 
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A January Calendar. 

By Elizabeth R. Morey. 
" Firstly, thou, churf son of Janus, 
Rough, for cold, in drugget clad, 
Com'st with rack and rheum to pain us 
Firstly, thou, churl son of Janus, 
Caverned now is old Sylvanus ; 

Numb and chill are maid and lad." 

— Dobson. 

JANUARY has been called the gateway of the year, open 
to let in the lengthening daylight, and guarded by the 
two-faced god, Janus. 
«, Tradition tells us that Janus was the oldest of the gods 
and ruled Italy long before the others came there. 

He was the guardian deity of gates, and having two faces 
was supposed to be especially fitted for this position as he 
was able to look both forward and backward at the same 
time. 

He presided not only over the opening year but over the 
beginning of each month and day. 

Some one has said that the name Janus is but a form of 
Dianus, the sun. 

Temples to Janus were numerous in ancient Rome, and 
when Numa, the second king, added two . months to the 
calendar he named one of these Januarius and ordered the 
year at Rome to begin with it 

In other countries the change from March to January was 
not made until long afterwards, England, after much oppo- 
sition adopting it about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Our Saxon ancestors called January "wolf -monat" from 
the fact that these animals were particularly fierce and 
savage at this season; later on, it received the name of 
" Aefter-Yule," meaning the month after Christmas. 

In more modern times the early Roman names were sub- 
stituted for those of Saxon origin. 

In Holland the month is called Lauwmaand (chilly 
month) and in the calendar adopted by the French Con- 
vention during the Revolution of 1793, it was styled Pluviose 
(rainy.) This calendar was abolished by the order of 
Napoleon I. 

In addition to the history and literature connected with 
important events, and the names of those who were born or 
have died in this month, it is rich in folk-lore and traditions. 

Early New Year's Day festivities, gifts and gift-making, 
New Year's superstitions, lucky and unlucky days, would all 
lead to a study of the manners and customs of different 
nations in those early times and would well repay a more 
exhaustive study than would be possible in the class-room. 

The following is a partial list of some of the important 
events of this month : 

January i, 1863, Emancipation Proclamation. 

January 1, 18 16, Davy's safety lamp first used. 

January 4, 1536, introduction of silk manufactures into 
Europe. 

January 4, 1642, Attempted arrest of five members of the 
House of Commons by Charles I. 

(Read Forster's, "A Chapter of English •History 
Rewritten.") 



January 10, 1840, Penny Postage established. 
January 14, 1848, Gold discovered in California. 
January 18, n 71, German Empire proclaimed. 
January 21, 1265, First Parliament. 
January 25, 1533, Anne Boleyn married. 
January 26, 1837, Michigan admitted to the Union. 
January 27, 1861, Kansas admitted to the Union. 
January 1, 17S1, Revolt of Pennsylvania troops. 
January 2, 1863, Battle of Murfreesboro. 
January 3, 1777, Battle of Princeton. 
January 8, 181 5, Battle of New Orleans. 
January 16, 1809, Battle of Corunna. 
January 17, 1781, Battle of Cowpens. 
January 18, 1781, Revolt of New Jersey troops. 
Among those born in January we find the following 
names: 

January 1, 1730, Edmund Burke. 

(Read Speech on American Taxation.) 
January 1, 1767, Maria Edgeworth. 
January 2, 1727, Gen. James Wolfe. 
January 3, 1803, Douglas Jerrould. 
January 3, B. C. 107, Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

(Read poem "Afar in the Desert") 
January 6, 1706, Benjamin Franklin. 

(Read Autobiography.) 
January 6, 1402, Joan of Arc. 

(Read account in Dickens' Child's History of England.) 
January 6, 1366, Richard II of England. 
January 7, 17 18, General Putnam. 
January n, 1825, Bayard Taylor. 

(Give sketch of his life and read from "Home 

Pastorals.") 
January 27, 1756, Mozart 
January 18, 1782, Daniel Webster. 
January 19, 1472, Nicholas Copernicus. 
January 19, 1736, James Watt 
January 21, 1456, Henry VII of England. 
January 22, 1788, George Gordon Byron. 

(Read Sennacherib and Battle of Waterloo.) 
January 22, 1561, Francis Bacon. 
January 25, 1759, Robert Burns. 

(Read "The Cotter's Saturday Night.") 
January 17, 1725, Peter the Great. 
January 29, 1688, Emmanuel Swedenborg. 
January 30, 1775, Walter Savage Lander. 
January 3, 1574, Ben Jonson. 

Among those who have died in January we find the 
names of 

Publius Ovidius Naso (Ovid), January 2, 18. 

(Read myth of Orpheus.) 
Titus Sivius, January 2, 18. 
Edward the Confessor, January 5, 1066. 

(Read account of his death from History of England, 

Anglo-Saxon period.) 
Galileo, January 8, 1642. 
Caroline Lucretia Herschcl, January 9 V 1848. 
Napoleon III, January 9, 1873. 
Mary. Russell Mitford, January 10, 1855. 

(Read from "Our Village.") 
Linnaeus, January 10, 1778. 

George Fox, founder of Quakers, January 13, 1690. 
Madame de Sev&gne, January 14, 1696. 
Edward Everett, January 15, 1855. 
Edward Gibbon, January 16, 1794. 
Edmund Spenser, 

(Read "The Fairy Queen.") 
Sir John Moore, January 16, 1809. 

(Read Burial of Sir John Moore.) 
William Pitt, January 23, 1806. 
J. J. Audubon, January 27, 1851. 
Charlemagne, January 28, 814. 

(Read Stories of Chivalry from Bulfinch r s "Legends of 

Charlemagne.") 
General Gordon, killed at Rhartown, January 27, 1885. 
W. H. Prescott, January 28, 1859. 
Henry VIII of England, January. 
George III of England, January 28, 1820 
Charles I, beheaded, January 30- 
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A Teachers' Meeting, 

THE ordinary teachers* meeting, as directed by the ordinary 
supervisor, is not, I think I may venture to say, a season 
always of refreshing) neither is it an hour for which 
teachers long and wait*, an hour to be counted as a welcome 
landmark in the week of work together. 

" O dear ! that old grade meeting t " is what we teachers Usually 
say and think and feel. 

But at the teachers 1 meetings at the Cook Co* Normal it Is not 
so. Every meeting has a specific object; the teachers are not 
called together to " lay out their limits " or to tell each other how 
" Johnnie pushed In the file." The teachers enjoy and look for- 
ward to these meetings, and we as students wish we might be 
allowed to enter the charmed circle. 

At a recent meeting conducted by Wilbur S. Jackman, the 
specialist in science at the Cook Co. Normal, the following were 
the subject topics presented in printed form to each member of 
the faculty : 

Thesis. — The work of the school is solely for the development of 
character in the individual. 

Definition. — Character is the result of realization of motive 
through intelligence. 

Statement A. — Character reveals itself through conduct. 

Statement B. — The specific acts of conduct will be determined by 
the special and immediate relations of the individual. 

Statement C. — The Immediate relations of the individual are de- 
termined, chiefly, by his age and occupation. 

Statement D. — The relations due to age are in three directions, 
towards the older, towards the younger and towards those of 
same age. 

Statement B. — The relations due to occupation are likewise in 
three directions, towards those of lesser standing, towards 
those of greater standing and towards those of equal stand- 
ing. 

Statement F. — Of the relationships due to age, that between 
equals is most vivid. Of the relationships due to occupation, 
those between nnequals are most Important. 

Statement G. — Each set of relationships gives rise to a corre- 
sponding set of duties. 

Statement H. — The most vivid relationships appealing to the 
primary children are those which exist among themselves. 
These relationships carry but very slightly any sense of the 
foregoing obligations. For example, running in the hall- 
ways occasions the children but slight, if any inconvenience ; 
hence they feel correspondingly slight obligations not to run. 

8. How many of the obligations referred to above are imposed 
from the standpoint of the teacher. 

9. How many of the obligations lack fulfillment on account of 
mere mechanical difficulties? 

10. If it be true that the pupils do not recognize the relation- 
ships upon which the foregoing obligations rest, is it legiti- 
mate to enforce the latter as correspondingly arbitrary rules? 

Statement I. — All relationships are determined by fixed laws 
which underlie the nature of the things related. 

Statement J. — No act is intrinsically moral which is not per- 
formed with full knowledge of the law, and a clear recogni- 
nition of it which determines the relations that give rise to 
the obligation. An Individual so acting is always possessed 
of the ultimate reason for the act. He becomes a law-giver 
for all peoples, for all times. 



Statement if.— The acquirement, which enables the individual to 
distinguish the law, is the highest and last In the process of 
human development All children and most adults fail to 
attain it. 

Statement L> — The good of society demands that the conduct of 
alt persons shall accord with that of those who understand 
and obey the law. They have two alternatives i (1) to be 
coerced, or (2) to form their conduct by imitation* The iatte* 
is desirable With children, the former must be employed as a 
last resort* 

These were the statements Mr. Jackman pf eSented, and stood 
ready to defend. 

41 Let us consider, * said Mr. Jackman, " our children's behavlof 
regarding certain ordinary every day rules which we impose 
upon them. Day after day we say to these children, 

I. On the School-grounds. 

1. Keep off the grass. 

2. Refrain from sliding down the bank into the pond. 

3. Pick up waste paper and other littered material. 

4. Refrain from injuring trees. 

6. Refrain from killing, maiming, or scaring birds and other 
animals. 

6. Boys lift their hats to the teachers and all older persons to 

whom they speak. 

7. Older pupils keep a watchful eye on the younger and more 

helpless. 

8. Run to the school-house Immediately when the bell rings. 

9. Avoid tardiness. 

10. Avoid absence from school. 

II. In the School-house, 
(a) hjlEl. 

1. Clean feet on the door-mats. 

2. Walk through the halls and up the stairs. 

3. Keep wardrobes and washrooms in perfect order. 

4. Clothes and all wraps to be neatly and securely hang on the 

hooks. 

5. Avoid loud talk In halls at all times. 

6. March in perfect step and time without any conversation 

between class-rooms. 

7. Will step off promptly. 

8. Will not take each other's hands when marching. « 
9; Will mind all the ' keeps ' — eyes to front, mouth shut, etc., 

when marching, etc., etc., etc., etc. 

These are some of the rules we make; the demands we make 
upon the children. They obey or they do not obey. 
Let us consider each rule one by one, as to 

1. Ought we to demand it? 

2. Why? Why not? 

8. Does the child obey it? 
4. Why? Why not?" 

Then followed a long discussion In which every teacher took 
part. The difference between arbitrary rules and those not arbi- 
trary were brought out; actions which were wrong per se, and 
rules which were simply necessary because of conditions of the 
school-room. 

Then how does a child feel towards such rules as 1, 2, 8, a :, 
5, b 5, what do they mean to him ; do they seem " worth while," 
and if not, what in his immaturity, i.e., lack of taste, of athletic 
training, of moral sense, or of reasoning, --makes them seem not 
14 worth while" ? 
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Why does a child run In the hall? Perversity, thoughtlessness, 
or simple physical activity? 

Shall there be no distinction made between rales broken delib- 
erately, and those broken through the simple nature of the child? 

Then teachers of the first, second, third and fourth grades, 
from the following outline for the present week, showed wherein 
the dally work bore upon the moral development of the child — 
for at the Cook Co. Normal the child is the central object, and 
all subjects are made to center around him. 

The studies for this week have been, 

1. In History. 

(Grade 8) Persian Wars; Themistocles. (7) Monroe 
Doctrine and Missouri Compromise; Henry Clay; Be- 
ginning of Revolutionary War. (5) Siegfried ; Ulysses. 

(4) "Ten Boys;" Saxons. (3) Robinson Crusoe; 
Leather-making. (2) Christmas Stories; Pine-tree; 
Ulysses. (1) Christmas Stories. 

2. In Nature Study. 

(Grade 7 and 8) Machines ; Oxygen ; Painting Landscapes 
in Christmas Work; Levers. (6) Animal Coverings. 

(5) Oxygen; Animal Movements. (4) Lever; Animal 
Movements. (3) Animal Movements. (2) Animal 
Movements. (1) Mineralogy; Heat 

3. In Geography. 

(Grade 8) Distribution of Animals ; Modeling. (7) Africa, 

location, size, coast-line. (6) Long Slope of Eurasia 

*g (5) St. Lawrence Basin. (4) Irrigation ; Underground 

Water. (8) Rivers, building. ( 1 ) Weather Conditions ; 

Frost as affecting stones and soil. 

4. In Number. 

(Grade 8) Factoring in Algebra; Geometry, bisecting 
angles. (7) Length of Day ; Area of irregular figures. 

(6) Fractions [Giffln's Supplementary Arithmetic] (5) 
Writing Numbers ; Fundamental Operations. (4; Fun 
damental Operations. (3) Fundamental Operations; 
Measurements; square measure. (2) Room Measure- 
ments. (1) Weighing Stones; Weighing Snow and 
Water. 

It is impossible in a brief article to do this thoughtful syllabu 
which Mr. Jackman prepared and brought before the teachers at 
this meeting, any fair justice. 

We present, therefore, the remaining topics without comment; 
and if all this makes some teacher discouraged, and heart sick, 
for a man of the breadth and depth and height of thought that 
Mr. Jackman shows himself to have in his supervision, at the 
head of her school, we are sorry for the teacher ; but if it makes 
some common-place supervision ashamed of the past, petty, dead, 
nagging issues with which in times past he has filled his teachers, 
meetings and makes him resolve in the future to be better, then 
we are glad. 

Fixai, Query. 

If every teacher were scrupulously observant of the obligations 
. that grow out of the relations between pupils and teachers, what 
obligations would the pupils likely meet through imitation? What 
obligations would have to be enforced? 

Suggestion. 
Compare the moral effect upon the pupils of their actions when 
performed in obedience to a flat, with the effect of actions which 
are performed regardless of regulations, or in opposition to them, 
even when the latter have not understood though known. 



Ethics and Botany. 

By MINNA C. DENTON, Fort Bmith, Ark. 



ONE morning in the early spring two enterprising boys of my 
class came rushing into the room, their faces beaming. 
"MissD— , here's something we brought you," they an- 
nounced to me, and then each proceeded to empty upon my desk a 
hat full of wild flowers — hundreds of buttercups, bluets, and 
spring beauties, still wet with the dew of the fields where they 
had lived their innocent lives, now hopelessly mixed and mangled 
together, in one great burial blent. 

11 1 got the most," announced Louis, triumphantly, tumbling 
out great handfuls. « I'll get back 'fore you will, Jack, *n beat 
you again. I know where there's this many more, in another 
place." 

But here I interposed. I do not remember in what words I 
succeeded in restraining the murderous Impulses of these two 
little savages, I might say. But the incident, together with sim- 
ilar experiences on this point, gave me food for lengthened 
reflection. 

They had been struck with the beauty of the great yellow and 
blue and pink spangled patches in the green grass; the first 
impulse of the animal — the desire for physical possession — 
seized them, and they clutched right and left, with both hands. 
It was very much the same when, a few years ago, they cried 
because the moon was out of reach ; it will be very much the 
same, in a few years more, when they shall enter into the world's 
great struggle for gold, and title deeds, great houses with much 
furniture, and broad acres. Unless, perhaps, the school, or 
something else, shall be able to instil into them ideals of a higher 
order. 

For there is a possession of a different sort. The title to yon- 
der beautiful stretch of woods and meadow is another man's, and 
a goodly sum he paid for it ; yet mine is the greenness of the 
trees, the softness of the grass, the coolness of the air, the beauty 
of all the wild life, and that with no greater expense than the 
going to it. The rich man has filled his rooms with fine paint- 
ings and costly bric-a-brac, which the poorest workman who 
enters his house may look at — and what more can their owner 
do? With great trouble and expense my neighbor has grown a 
beautiful or rare variety of some flower ; but its exquisite color- 
ing is mine to revel in, if I have the appreciative eye to receive it, 
and he does not enjoy it more for the pretty price he paid for it. 
The buttercups on the grassy knoll, if my two little boys had 
but known it, were theirs as much while they held their golden 
heads aloft and breathed in the free air, as when their corpses 
lay wilting in the warm embrace of grimy fingers. The great 
seer of New England repeats the promise to us : — 

11 Thou shalt have the whole land for thy park and manor, the 
sea for thy bath and navigation, without tax and without envy ; 
the woods and the rivers thou shalt own ; and thou shalt pos- 
sess that wherein others are only tenants and boarders." 

Is the guiding of these children through this promised land any 
part of the public school teacher's work? If they pass unseeing 
through the midst of it, wilr a share of the blame be ours? 
What connection has all this with the term's work on Plants? 

This is what I was wondering about, when the boys had gone. 



I have used Mrs. Kelly's Nature's Story Books as supplementary 

reading, and have found them right in line with the inquisitive 

mind of a child. They are a delightful stimulus to further study. 

I am very much pleased with them. 

Addik R. Potter, 

Principal Drake Street School, Titusville, Pa. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

The Teaching of Geography # I. 



By 8. 8. PARR, 8t Cloud, Mkm. 



The Point of View. 
" f+ EOGRAPHY," says Col. F. W. Parker, u is the stady of the 

Irr material basis, the primary conditions and explanation of 
life and the substantial preparation for it." In this utter- 
ance, 'life' must mean the collective existence of the race, 
people as members of the social institutions, viz., the state, the 
church, the school, industries and social groups. 

" The earth," in the language of Charles F. King (" Methods 
and Aids." p 27,) " should be studied in a threefold relation — to 
the universe, to nature and to history." In reading this quota- 
tion, one is greatly helped by transposing the dash to the other 
end of the phrase, " to the universe," and allowing it to read " to 
the universe — to nature and to history." The universe, whatever 
the most abstract conception of the human mind can mean, must 
consist of < nature ' and ' history.' 

Nothing better than the Ritterian statement has yet been 
devised. Geography is a composite subject, drawn from a num- 
ber of others, of which the purpose is to explain how man gets 
his food, clothing and shelter out of the earth. If political 
geography has a place, it is because the social Institutions play a 
very important part in aiding the individual to feed, clothe and 
and house himself. 

Every Place a Microcosm. 

The general aim of the subject is to show the earth as man's 
home, and exhibit the chief means by which he appropriates it. 
Continuing the quest for point of view, shall the ideas be 
approached from the abstract or the concrete side ! It was Hum- 
boldt's notion that every particular place Is a reflection in little 
of the big world beyond. "Every little nook," he says " and 
shaded corner is but a reflection of the whole of nature." Accord- 
ing to this view, instruction should start, continue and conclude 
with home geography. 

Every country side is a microcosm. It is the geographical 
whole in miniature. In it nature conducts her laboratory of 
forms and forces, to which the key is organized labor. Each 
puny inhabitant mounts the shoulders of social organization to 
enable him to win bread, a coat for his back and a house over his 
head. Some spur of the world-ridge or some spout from the 
world-teakettle runs through every hamlet and every country 
neighborhood I 

The text, then, lies at everyone's door. The instructor's first 
duty is to open the pages of the world-book which lies all about 
him. The ability to read its plainer sentences is the primer 
which makes possible the use of maps, charts, pictures, books of 
travel, explanations of physical forces and the like. The alpha- 
bet, vocabulary and reading of the subject lie in a ready mastery 
of the geography within sight. 

A Further Round in the Ladder. 
We may now add another element to the point of view. The 
logical order of the subject is, first, mathematical geography, 
or the study of the general distribution of heat, and the condi- 
tions (form, size, position and motions of the earth) affecting it ; 
then, physical geography or the distribution of and the causes 
affecting life In particular localities ; and, lastly, political geog- 
raphy or the forms of social organization by which the individual 
is helped by humanity as a body, and in turn contributes his mite 
to the whole. The tljree constantly recurring strands in the web 



are climate, life and society. The accent falls upon the middle 
term of this series life. Climate and society are valuable 
because they help it to manifest itself. To refer again to the 
revised meaning put into 'life,' it signifies humanity in bulk, 
acting together to live and let live. 

At present, certain notions are congested, and receive more 
than their share of attention. One of these is the world-ridge 
and physiography conception; another Is the place idea; still an- 
other is the spider-and-fly idea or the study of miscellaneous 
objects grouped under the rubric of nature-study. It is also true 
that commercial geography is unduly recognized. The swelling 
of the seelements throws the subject out of perspective, and 
distorts the view which it gives. 

The logical order should always reign. The governing relation 
ought always to be that of cause. What causes affect the social 
fabric as a means of winning food, clothing and shelter? What- 
ever interferes with grouping ideas about this center is a hin- 
drance, and deserves removal. In every possible presentation of 
the geographical idea, this purpose should be the criterion to 
decide both the facts needed, and the particular form of organ- 
ization they should take. 

A Fourth Angle of View. 

In asserting the unqualified validity of the logical view, one 
apparently forgets elementary phases of the subject; but this is 
not a real contradiction. The logical ordering of facts is not 
inconsistent with the child's view. The logical organisation of 
ideas is only another name for their ordering in relation 
to the chain of causes which stretches through the subject from 
end to end. There are as many ways of viewing this chain as 
there are stages in mental growth. 

The adult mind conceives the general distribution of heat by 
making definite the form, size, position and chief motions of the 
earth, and calculating their effect on the various belts of surface 
into which the globe divides. The child-mind gains certain 
phases of the same thing by learning about the food, clothing, 
shelter, games, pets, parents, seasons, plants and animals of 
" The Little Brown Baby," (Miss Andrews' Seven Little Sitters), 
"Agoonack, the Esquimau Sister," "Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert," "The Story of Pen-se," "Louise the Child of the 
Western Forest," etc. 

The evaporation of water from the sea, its transference to the 
winds and transportation by them over land and water, its 
descent in rain, its journey down a great continental slope to the 
sea again are matters of physics, meteorology and hydrography 
to the fully grown powers. But the possibilities of presentation 
have by no means been exhausted. The enlivening Imagination 
of a sympathetic story-teller for childhood takes hold of this 
circle of ideas and there steps forth a creation which charms 
every child-mind — "Sky wsrd and Back," (published by School 
Education) the fairy recital of the round and round of water. 

It is not the nature of the facts themselves which determines 
the extent and permanence of the child's Interest, but the form 
in which the ideas appear. The young mind will attend to and 
remember whatever comes to it in proper dress. All that is 
necessary is to reduce the thing to be learned to terms of the 
child's thought, and the result is reached. What this view is 
may readily be discovered by looking into the animalistic, semi- 
conscious view of objects which rules in fairy stories, stories of 
adventure and other fables which stir the powers of children. 
The Fourfold Point of View. 

In presenting this course of instruction in geography, four 
things are to be kept in mind; 1, the purpose of the subject as 
a whole, independent of the particular purpose for which it is 
employed; 2, the view of the world which regards each part of 
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it as a miniature of the whole, and, therefore, the proper starting- 
point for all study ; 3, the logical chain of causes which binds all 
parts of the subject into unity ; 4, the proper form of presenta- 
tion to awaken the child's interest. Stated in still another way, 
these phases of view become : — 

a. The place of Geography in the field of knowledge. 

b. The movement of the mind in acquiring the series of ideas 
involved. 

c. The central idea around which all others are grouped. 

d. The principle which determines what shall be presented to 
the learning mind. 

The subject is to be adjusted to the eight grades of a school- 
course. These do not necessarily represent eight phases of 
mind-growth, but rather that number of convenient halting- 
places in fitting the course of study to the rising powers of the 
pupil. The distinct stadia of development passed through are 
somewhat as follows : — 

A period in which the animalism of nature, as represented in 
fables and fairy-stories, is the characteristic, or else the facts are 
woven about the doings of children themselves. 

A period characterized by epic wonder and adventure, in which 
time, place and cause in their common-place aspects are disre- 
garded, and the persons concerned rise above ordinary experience. 
Du Chaillu's " My Apingi Kingdom,** Defoe's "Robinson Crusoe" 
and Hawthorne's "Wonder Book" are based upon this form of 
thought. 

A third period, which is marked by its selection of lively, 
moving facts, the humdrum and common occurrences being 
ignored or suppressed. "The Zigzag Journeys," "Bodley Books," 
the Henty books, •« Jed,' and "Two Little Confederates," are 
examples of this form of presentation. 

The fourth, and last, is plain matter-of-fact thinking of the 
easier kind in which the aim is to view the subject as it is, with- 
out any medium employed for the sake of securing interest. 

In a very rough and general way, each' of these ascents of 
thought occupies two years or grades of a school-course ; — 

First and second grades, the fable style of expression. 

Third and fourth grades, the epic form of representation. 

Fifth and sixth grades, the imaginative-fact mode of putting 
ideas before the mind. 

Seventh and eighth grades, the study of direct facts in their 
easier relations. 

The General Plan. 

Having established the point of view, both for the subject and 
the learners' minds, it remains to point out how the two are to be 
brought together in a concrete course of study. 

The mode of procedure is to select the leading elements of the 
subject and secure a treatment of them suitable to the pupil's 
interest in each grade of school-work. These elements are : — 

1. Surface conditions and surface change. 

2. The elements of climate. 

8. The forms and causes of drainage. 

4. The conditions which directly affect plant and animal life. 

5. Plant-life, particularly that useful to man. 

6. Animal-life, particularly those forms which aid man. 

7. Food, clothing and shelter. 

8. School, church and home. 

9. Government and industries. 

Whatever facts are taken, they are to have trend toward these 
centers of illumination. If the idea in hand is that of 
u Agoonack," the facts given are to be turned toward the com- 
parison of her climate, food, house, animals and games with 
those things as they are experienced by the children. Comparison 



is the constant tool by which everything is to be turned toward 
some one of the topics enumerated above. These topics thus 
become fixed centers for grouping ideas, for memory, for com- 
parison and for understanding the subject as a whole. 



1 



Physical Geography. — Local 
Lessons. 

Plant Life of District. 



By E. W. BARRETT. 



Trees. 

Shade. — Elm, maple, ash, etc. 

Forest.— Oak, chestnut, birch, pine, etc. 

Nut.— Walnut, butternut, chestnut, etc. 

Fruit.— Apple, pear, peach, etc. 

Collections of leaves, stems, flowers, fruit or seeds. 

Trees of other lands. 

Peculiar trees, banyan, palm, etc. 

Uses of trees. 

Shrubs. 

Name a few; compare with trees. 

Flowers. 

' Arbutus, laurel, golden-rod, daisy, aster, violet, dandelion, 

marsh-marigold, etc. 

Collection pressed and mounted. 

Common Crops. 

Corn, potatoes, turnips, cabbage, etc. 

Grains. 

Wheat, rye, barley. Collection of seeds. 

Grasses. 

Herds-grass, red-top, timothy, etc., collected and pressed. 

Ferns. 

Common forms collected and pressed. 

Mosses and Lichens. 

Where grow ; many varieties. 

Each pupil brings in small labelled branches of the trees he has 

found. On his sketch map he may represent the locality of dense 

woods or forests. 

Descriptions of each tree are given and comparisons made. 

Parts are observed with special reference to leaves, flower, fruit, 

bark, odor, taste, etc. A " smelling lesson " is interesting. 

Special lessons follow this general introduction on plants. 

Lesson on the Stem. 
Parts. 

Pith — white, spongy. 

Heart- wood — hard, no sap, rings. 

Sap-wood. 

Bark — rough, smooth, use. 

Compare tree, shrub, herb. 

Use (gives support to tree. ) 

Growth. 

Why bark is scraped off. 

Look up stem of palm tree. 

Lesson on the Leaf. 

Where it grows. 

Size (comparisons.) 
Parts. 

Stem, blade, mid-rib, small ribs and veins, green matter. 
Shape. 

Outline, tip, base; compare and classify. 
Color. 

Above, below to what due. 
Use. 
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Absorption, air and moisture. 

Make collections, press and mount. 

In like manner lessons on the flower and fruit are given. 
Awaken a love of flowers in the children and make collections of 
all kinds in 'the neighborhood. In describing and mounting 
flowers it is not necessary to put published •* herbariums" into 
the hands of children. This practice should be discouraged. Let 
them make their own herbariums! Let them write their own 
descriptions ! 

To study plant growth, soak beans in water and plant ; observe 
from day to day ; notice seed-leaves and roots. Small hairs on 
roots; liquid nourishment sucked up by these. Leaves take in 
air and moisture. Sap carries food. 

Other topics — Growth of buds to leaves. Growth of buds to 
flowers. Growth of flowers to seeds. 

Experiment — Take out germ from seed, surround it with corn- 
starch in soft earth. See if it will grow. " 



Geographical Conundrums. 

By ALICE R HUMESTON. 



1. What city can be put in a bottle? Anjs. Cork. 

2. Of what city could a fur coat be made? Ans. Agtrakahn. 

3. What river is a Spanish title of nobility? Ans. Don. 

4. What Islands should be very wise? Ans. Solomon 
Islands. 

5. Of what island might a dress be made? Ans. Mull. 

6. Of what city might a dress be made? Ans. Cashmere. 

7. What city is very peaceful? Ans. Concord. 

8. What city is the highest order of heavenly beings? Ans 
Archangel. 

9. What lake is used to season food? Ans. Salt. 

10. Of what cape may I make me a cape? Ans. Sable. 

11. What city of the West might we find in a cemetery? 
Ans. Tombstone. 



Matches. 



44 Matches" and contests may be out of date, but our school 
finds both pleasure and profit in them. We usually have them on 
Friday afternoons, and visitors are frequently invited. 

One of the most interesting is a " penmanship match/' as we 
call it. 

The pupils have become very familiar with the principles of 
writing and the analysis of the letters, and quite readily recognize 
a letter if the principles' composing it are named, or rather, 
numbered to them. 

Sometimes the game is conducted like an old-fashioned spell- 
ing-match, except that the pupils carry it on alone, the first 
leader giving the principles of a letter, aS*3, 1, 3, 1, 2 (n) to the 
other side, and vice versa, the pupils on each side both asking and 
answering in their turn. 

Sometimes I give the principles to the school as a whole, the 
pupil " guessing" the most letters being declared victor. 

The use of a pen or pencil is not allowed, but the principles of 
penmanship are conspicuous upon the front board. 
Geography Match. 

A great deal of enthusiasm is aroused by a geographical match. 
The pupils choose sides, and proceed as in the " Penmanship 
Contest." 

Many original questions are asked, this one being recently 
given : u What city can be put in a bottle? " answer, " Cork." 

At some future time I will describe and " Arithmetic Contest. 

AUCB R. HUME8TON. 



PATRIOTISM 

Outline for Study 



By ELLA M. POW1R8. 



1UI ISS Ellis organized a Patria Club for the pupils in her 
/ 1 school. Its idea was to inculcate the loftiest thoughts, and 
instil a greater knowledge of the patriotism in the various 
countries of the world. 

The few moments each day in school hours was not sufficient 
time for the study of patriotism. The pupils were enthusiastic 
and immediately chose a committee, of which Miss Ellis was 
chairman, to make out a program. They m t once each week. 
Noble deeds and sentiments should be the key-note of each even- 
ing's program, which should consist of readings, recitations, 
patriotic songs, discussions, debates and perhaps a tableau or 
charade occasionally. The first evenings should be devoted to 
the study of patriotism in ancient countries. They decided the 
first evening should be devoted to " Greek Heroes." 

Several pupils were to prepare short sketches of the heroes of 
the Trojan War : Hector, Achilles, Diomedes, ^neas, Menelaus, 
AJax and Priam. Other pupils were to prepare brief sketches of 
Miltiades, Arlstides, Themistocles, Leonidas, Philip of Macedon, 
and Alexander. To others were distributed slips of paper upon 
which was written one word as : Marathon, Artemisiune, Salanas, 
Plataea, Meycale. Subjects were assigned as, " The Greeks Love 
of Freedom," " The Patriotic Literature of Greece." 

The discussion was to be, "How did Oriental civilization 
increase the patriotism of the more western people? 

Which produced the greater heroes, the military or naval 
battles? 

Each pupil was to learn some quotation referring to Greece and 
this was to be recited. Among these were selected, 

" The best omen is my country's cause."— Homer. 

11 It is sweet to die for one's country." — Horace. 

Among the books to be read may be selected and distributed, 

" The Tale of Troy." Stewart. 

" Boy's Heroes." E. E. Hale. 

lt Young Folks' History of Greece." Charlotte A. Yonge. 

" Stories from Homer." Alfred J. Church. 

" Child's History of Greece." Bonner. 

"In the Brave Days of Old." Frith. 

" History of Greece." Fyrffe. 

' ' Three Greek Children." Church. 

A list of patriotic poems was selected by the committee. 
These were also assigned to be read or spoken by some pupil. 
Among them were, 

" Song of the Greek Poet." From " Don Joan," Canto III.— 
Lprd Byron. 

u Death of Leonidas." — George Croly. 

" Greece." From " Childe Harold," Canto II. — Lord Byron. 

" Greece." From " The Giaour." — Lord Byron. 

" Marco Bozzaris."— FUz Greene Halleck. 

The reference books suggested by the committee may be read 
before the meeting. The poems, discussions and skp+ches proved 
a most enjoyable and instructive evening The next meeting was 
devoted to the study of " Roman Heroes and Roman Patriotism.** 

Among the heroes who were considered were the names, 
Horatius, Cincinnatus, Manllus, Publius Deems Mens, Scsevolct, 
Maxlmus, Marcellus, Regulus, Caesar, Cicero, and others. 

Books of Reference : 

" Young Folks' History of Rome." — C A. Yonge, 

" Heroes of the Seven Hills." — Laing. 
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44 Child's History of Rome." — Bonner. 

44 History of Rome."— Creighton. 
' u Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. " — Church. 

Papers were prepared considering, " Roman Patriotism in Mili- 
tary Battles." 

44 Roman Patriotism in Naval Battles." 

" The Romans' Love of Monuments and Temples." 

4 'The Standing Army of Rome." 

" Incidents of Roman Heroism. 

Among the poems recited and read were selected : 

"Catiline to the Roman Army." From " Catiline", Act V, 
Scene 2, beginning : " Sound all to Arms." — George Croly. 

44 Horatius at the Bridge." (Part reading.) — T. B. Macauley. 

44 Sempronius* Speech for War." From •* Cato," Act H, Scene 
I. — Joseph Addison. 

44 Caractacus," — Bernard Barton. 

"Boadicea." — William Cowper. 

14 Rienzl to the Romans." Mary Russell Mitford. 

The principal subject for discussion was: "The Democratic 
Creed of Antiquity as compared with the Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity of To-day." 

Pupils will think deeply upon the subject if once guided prop- 
erly and led to see just the importance of our own liberty, equality 
and fraternity. 

Another evening was devoted to the " Heroes of Germany." 

Among the papers assigned to be read were, 

41 Military Heroes of Germany." 

" Heroes of German Theology." 

44 Examples of Heroism in Germany." 

" The Great German Philanthropists." 

44 Great Institutions of Germany." 

Each member of the club was to read, previous to the meeting, 
a short sketch of the lives of Luther, Charlemagne, Frederick the 
Great, and Bismarck. 

Previous to the meeting a few questions had been written and 
distributed, as : 

41 What is the Laudsturne? " 

44 What is the Bundesrat? " 

" What is the Reichstag? " 

The pupil was expected to And and learn the answer to the 
question given him, and these questions were all called out at the 
meeting. 

The principal topic for discussion was, "What was the 
' principal cause of Germany's great development?" 

Among the poems to be read or recited were : 

44 Hohenllnden." — Thomas Campbell. 

44 Blngen on the Rhine." — Caroline Norton. 

4 4 Men and Boys." — ITorner. Trans, by Brooks. 

Among the list of reference books given were : 

44 Toung Folk's History of Germany." — C. A. Yonge. 

44 Story of Germany."— S. B. Gould. 

44 Story of the Goths."— H. Bradley. 

44 Boyhood of Luther." — H. May hew. 

An evening was devoted to the study of 44 French Patriotism." 

Papers were again assigned and written, the subjects being : 

44 The Greatest Patriots of France." 

41 The Greatest Heroes of the French Wars." 

44 Remarkable Incidents of French Heroism,** 

14 The Men of Valor in France." 

41 Joan d' Arc and Her Heroism." 

44 Francis I." 

44 Catherine de Bfedici, w 



44 Charles IX." 
44 Henry IV." 

The question for discussion was, tl Is a Republic preferable to 
a Monarchy?" 

( To be concluded in February.) 



HISTORY 

Andrew Jackson. 

1161. 

Topical Outline. 

\8ee Supplement.) 
The Boy. 

Scotch descent. 

Poverty — limited education. 

First experiences with British soldiers. 

Andrew's stout resistance. 

He and his brother prisoners. 

A law student in 1784. 
Beginning of Public Life. 

Judge 1788. 

Helped frame Constitution of Tennesee 1796. 

Federal Republic 1796. 

Senator 1797. 

Takes position against Washington. 

Feud between Jackson and Sevier. 
44 In 1804 Jackson was again a private citizen. Neither politics 
nor law had touched any chord of interest. He was again a 
simple business man, and remained so till called again before his 
Country." 
Character. 

Sturdy — unflinching — quarrelsome — hard — chivalrous. 

Quick to resent. 

(His duels.) Loyal. 
The Creek War, 

Insubordination of troops. 

Jackson's behavior and management of troops. 

Shooting of John Wood. 

Jackson's reason. 

Battles at Horse Shoe Bend. 

Hickory Ground. 

Mobile. 

Pensacola, New Orleans. 

Jackson's fine — 
44 From this campaign Jackson dates his popularity and public 
career." 

The energy manifested by General Jackson spread, as it were, 
by contagion and communicated itself to the whole army. There 
was nothing the men/ did not feel capable of doing if Jackson 
ordered it done. It was enough if he threw out the slightest 
intimation, and immediately a crowd of volunteers were ready to 
offer themselves to carry his views into execution." 

— Latour. 
44 At Orleans the battle was a strange one. Everything fell out 
favorably for Jackson as if by magic. The English lost their 
way, fired into each other, adopted foolish rumors, disobeyed 
orders, and neglected precautions. The two parties built re- 
doubts out of the same mud, and canonaded each other all day 
through the dense smoke. At night the American works were 
hardly damaged, the English works were battered to pieces and 
the cannon dismounted." 

44 Jackson would never withdraw from what he thought was 
true §ifter tq SQoft wounded pride or win popularity." 
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" In the space of time oetween September 1818, and January 
1815 Jackson had passed from an obscure Tennessee planter to 
the most distinguished and popular man in the country." 

" In this instance of fining Jackson displayed some of the faults 
of which he afterwards showed many Instances. He spoiled his 
military success by this unnecessary collision with civil authority. 
He proved himself wrong headed and persistent in a course in 
which every step would have warned him of his error had he 
been willing to learn. Being committed by his first passionate 
and hasty step, he was determined to push through on the course 
he had adopted. He knew to a moral certainty that on March 6, 
the war was at an end. All these mischievous proceedings, how- 
ever, took place on and after that date. A very little concession 
and good will at any time would have avoided the whole trouble ; 
but Jackson seemed determined to grind out of the opposing 
opinions all the function of which they were capable." 

— Sumner. 

Jackson in Florida — ( u Seminolk Campaign.") 
Dislike for Crawford — why? 
Argument with Lewis in regard to Drayton for Secretary 

of War. 
" Negro Fort." 

Attack on St. Marks — Pensacola. 
Trouble in congress. 
Affair of Callava. 

"The trouble with Jackson's achievements was that he had 
done too much. The statesmen and diplomatists could not keep 
up with him, and the tasks he threw on them were harder than 
those he performed in the field. The administration was not 
aware that Jackson had been authorized to enter and violate 
neutral territory. Federal administrations in those days were 
always timid. Monroe was especially timid. His administra- 
tion wanted to buy Florida, not conquer it, and they did not 
thank Jackson for plunging them into difficulty with Congress, 
England and Spain all at once." 

" — Sumner. 

Election Matters 1820-1824, 

Tariff in 1820. 

Wire pulling begun Lewis' project for electing Jackson. 

Jackson, Crawford, Lewis, Adams, Clay. 

Caucus of 1824. 

New York intrigues. 

Electoral vote 1824. 

Charge of corrupt bargain. 
Election in 1828. 

Jackson and Adams. 

General tone of the Campaign. 

The Belief System of Kentuckey. 
" The Campaign literature took on a new and special develop- 
ment in this campaign ; and one is driven to wonder whether the 
American people of that day were such that all this drivel and 
vulgarity could affect their votes." (Compare with campaign 
literature of to-day— a subject for debate and consideration.) 

14 Jackson came to power as the standard bearer of a new up- 
heaval of democracy, and under a profession of new and fuller 
realization of the Jeffersonian democratic republican principles." 
First Term. 

His inauguration. 

The " Kitchen Cabinet." 

Changes in social customs under Jackson — ceremonies — 
title. 

The victors and the spoils. 

Origin of the " Spoils " system. 



Jackson and Calhoun. 

Plots for '32. 

Jefferson's birthday banquet (a nullification demonstration.) 

Jackson's toast " Our federal union; it must be preserved." 

Disruption of the cabinet. 

Public questions In Jackson's first adminstration. 

West India trade. 

The navigation system. 

The claims of Spoliation. 

The Indians of the Gulf States. 

The land system. 

Internal improvements. 

Tariff nullification. 

National bank. 

Charges of 1832. 
Anti-masonry. 
Charges against the bank. 
Clay's position. Biddle. 
Jackson's re-election. 

Sscond Administration. 
Tariff. 

Nullification Convention. 
Anti-nullification Proclamation. 
Enforcement act. 
Compromise. 

Jackson's attack on " three percents." 
Jackson censured. 
Commercial crisis. 
Relations with France. 
Slavery in Texas. 

Attempted assassination of Jackson. 
Equal rights party. 
The " Loco-Focos." 

" In his message in 1886, Jackson discharged a last broadside 
at the bank. He seemed as angry that the bank had escaped 
annihilation as that Billy Bowlegs in 1818 had escaped across the 
Swanee River." 

End of Jackson's Career. 

Democratic Convention 1835. 
Candidates and platform. 
The Bread Riots. 
Jackson's return to Nashville. 
Honored Reception. 
Died June 8, 1845. 

41 Jackson died 1845. He had had honors beyond anything his 
heart had ever coveted. His successes had outrun his ambition. 
He had held more power than any other American had ever 
possessed. He had been idolized by the great majority of his 
countrymen, and had been surfeited by adulation. He had been 
thwarted by hardly anything upon which he had set his heart. 
He had had his desire on most of his enemies. He lived to see |^ 
Clay defeated and to help bring it about. He saw Calhoun 
retire ; he saw the bank in ruins ; Biddle arralnged on criminal 
charge, and then die broken-hearted." * • * * 

(As in John Adams and John Quincy Adams, we have in 
Jackson another study of a strong character, a " born leader;" 
and with it the strong obstinacy and incapacity for yielding. 

Question ; must these qualities go together?) 
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Vertical Writing. 

By R. K. ROW, Kingston, Ont. 
Part II. 



IN part I, an effort has been made to show clearly that one 
essential condition in a hygienic school or office desk is consid- 
erable slope, say fifteen or eighteen degrees, and that on such 
a desk freedom in writing with anything approaching the 
standard slope is practically impossible. On this point the whole 
matter tarns, because, at its basis, the reform we advocate is one 
of posture. Regarded in that light it is not difficult to understand 
why the necessity for it was first pointed out by physicians. If, 
therefore, it can be shown that persons writing at a nearly flat 
desk naturally assume and preserve as good posture as at a desk 
with fifteen degrees slope, or that at a suitable sloping desk with 
the elbow near the side persons naturally turn the palm of the 
hand downward and hold the pen as recommended for sloping 
writing, then the best ground for arguing that vertical writing is 
natural disappears. So far this argument has not been even 
assailed. To support it, however, there are three oiher important 
items of evidence. 



On the other hand, the defenders of sloping writing, in good 
faith and with apparent force, say, the position recommended for 
sloping writing does not admit of a free arm movement on any 
kind of desk. At best it gives only a more or less cramped finger 
movement. To most persons trained in sloping writing this must 
appear to be the case, particularly during the first few trials. 
The more thorough the training has been the harder it will be 
found to abandon the artificial position and movement. 

The objection, however, is based on a misapprehension of the 
movement and to some extent of the position for vertical writing. 

There is no doubt that the use of sloping writing is responsible 
for the use of flat desks. It is not long since a sloping writer 
advocated a desk slightly inclined from the writer, to facilitate 
the sliding movement about which so much has recentlf been 
said. 




Diagram 8 



Diagram 1 

First. In early times for many centuries all nations used only 
vertical characters In their writing. Many nations have preserved 
them. This may be met by the rejoinder that we hope we have 
something better than Egyptian, Greek or Chinese writing. That 
is not the point under consideration. It is simply, what is most 
natural in the direction of written characters. 

Second. Little children show almost universal tendencies to 
write vertical characters whether the copy be upright or not. 
They usually hold the pen, or a long pencil, in the most approved 
position for vertical writing. 

Third. In opposition to all authority and recognized custom, 
and in spite of years of hard training, many persons, pressed for 
time, become vertical writers, or approximately so, while few 
retain anything like the standard slope. 









x 




^ 
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~> y ^L 


r / vv 
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Diagram i 



The leveling up has been secured by raising the edge of the 
desk next the writer, thus forcing him to spread his arms as 
represented in Diagram 1. Now, regarding this as the inevitable 
position of the arms it is urged that the paper must be turned 
obliquely to bring the lines at right angles to the forearm which 
swings on its fixed rest at O, and describes an arc of which one 
of the ruled lines is a chord. If, however, the paper be placed as 
in Diagram 2, the arm must frequently be lifted or drawn back- 
ward to allow the pen to follow the line. 

Assuming there is no alternative arm position, the whole posi- 
tion recommended for vertical writing would render free move- 



ment on a flat desk impossible. Fortunately there are alternatives. 
Figure 4 represents the position marfy of our pupils assume at 
this kind of desk, and Diagram 3 illustrates the movement of the 
hand and arm. The paper is placed near the edge of the desk 
and the arm rests lightly between the wrist and forearm, the 
elbow hangs easily at the side, the weight of the arm being mainly 



e, the weight of the arm being mi 
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supported by the shoulder. In this way the arm becomes a 
moving rest, somewhat the same as do the third and fourth 
fingers in the old orthodox movement. Where the flat desk is 
very high the pupil may be allowed to place his forearms on the 
desk and turn the paper slightly. 

To insist upon pupils keeping the paper square before them, at a 
high, flat desk will lead many of them to push the left arm far over 
on the desk, as 'in Figure 6. This bad posture, caused by an 
extremely unsuitable desk, is not more unhygienic than that 
usually assumed for sloping writing. 

The proper posture is shown in Figures 6 and 7. Here the 
desk has a slope of about fifteen degrees and is of suitable 
height. At such a desk experience has shown that pupils do not 
need instructions regarding position. Even those who have 



formed bad posture habits at high, flat desks very soon straighten 
up and assume a good position. In this position, too, after a 
little practice, the hand and arm move with the utmost 
freedom. 

But teachers will say, our schools are furnished with nearly 
flat desks especially adapted with sloping writing, and we cannot 
at once, or soon have these changed. The same is true in 
Kingston, but in spite of most unsuitable furniture the introduc- 
tion of vertical writing has been an unqualified success. Before 
its adoption, three years ago, there y was probably no city in 
America where sloping writing was better taught. Now better 
work is done in the first and second years than formerly in the 
fourth and fifth, and improvement continues throughout the 
grades. 



A Labor Saving Device. 

By W. D. MILLER, Florence, Mau. 



A simple and easy method of keeping a record of books that are 
given out to pupils has been in use in my school for several years 
and has proved in every way a great improvement upon the 
system that we formerly used. 

It was our custom to have the books numbered and the number 
in each book was charged against the name of the pupil who was 
to use it. Every one who has tried this method knows how much 
work it involves at both ends of the year, if it is done thoroughly. 
To avoid some of this labor, the following plan was adopted. 

A rubber stamp with movable years is used. For the present 
year it is set — 

1896 1897 

leaving a space of about an inch between the years. When the 
books are all given out and ready to record, the pupils lay 
' them out on their desks and open them to the first white leaf ; 
the teacher then goes from desk to desk, stamping each book 
with red ink. The pupils are then given a number, the same 
number as the number of the name in the register, and they write 
the number with black ink in the space between the years. If 
necessary the teacher over-looks the work and sees that it is 
properly done. 

Of course all the books belonging to one pupil have the same 
number. 

The advantages of this method are, — that if a stray book is 
found by any one, the teacher can look in the register and see to 



whom it belongs, or if a book is mislaid the teacher enquires for 
a book with that number. 

At the end of the year when the books are collected it is easy 
to look them over* and arrange them in order of the numbers, and 
if a number is missing, the teacher knows who is responsible for 
it. If the series of numbers is complete, no other checking is 
necessary, causing a great saving of time and labor, for it is 
no small task to check off several hundred books against the 
pupils* names when each book has a separate number and must be 
checked separately. 

If books of the same kind are used in different rooms in the 
same building, it will be necessary to add the number of the room 
to the stamp — 

No. 2, 1896 1897 



Nuggets. 

It is right to punish for wrong doing ; but efforts to prevent 
disobedience are more effective in promoting the welfare of the 
school. 

Pupils who are kept busy find no time for mischief ; the teacher 
is a foreman or superintendent whose business it is to attend to 
this matter. 

Inflicting pain upon the body is useless as well as barbarous ; 
the impulses of wrong have their birth elsewhere. 

Pedagogy is a science that tends towards the organization of 
the impulses into character ; its application is an art that pro- 
duces results wholly dependent upon the knowledge, skill and 
tact of the teacher. — Howard Keeler. 
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* LANGUAGE. * 

Four Composition Lessons. 

By KATHBYN LIVING8TONE. 



The following day the second lesson was assigned, and npon 
the board was placed : 

Second Page. 



T 



A Correlation of Studies. 
*HE manner of conducting the recitations in composition 
work must be varied or the interests of the pupils will be 
perceptibly lessened. 
Realizing this, Miss Parker said to her composition class, " We 
will see what good reporters and editors we have in this -class." 

All gave attention, and Miss Parker continued : " Each one of 
you may consider you have started a weekly newspaper of four 
pages. We will compose but a page each day, and begin on the 
first page to-morrow. In the meantime, decide upon a name for 
the paper, observe what is on the first lines of papers across the 
top, and prepare yours in the proper and accepted manner 
Then you will be ready for news and advertisements. We shall 
have little trouble about the advertisements," said she, smiling, 
" because it is now the height of the holiday season, and no 
doubt you are thinking already of many pretty attractions to 
offer in many lines of business. Our pages will have but four 
columns, and the first page will be prepared for to-morrow. I 
will place upon the board a guide for you." She wrote : 

First Page of Paper. 



Column 1. 
Business 


Col. II. 


Col. III. 


Col. IV. 


NBW8 OP THE 


Personal News 


Advertise- 


DIRECTORY. 


Would. 


(o/) 


ments. 


Profkeeional Cards 


(from) 


Dry Ooode. 






Presidents. 


• 


LAWYERS. 


France. 


Statesmen. 






England. 


Senators. 




Name. 
Address. 


Japan. 
China 


Representa- 
tives. 


Toy Store. 




Mexico. 


Writers. 




DOOTOBS. 


Asia. 


Lecturers. 








Mulseians. 


Clothing Store. 


Name. 




Clergymen. 




Offloe hours. 








Address. 




General News. 


Jewelry Store, 


Teachers. 




Polities!. 

Commercial. 

Financial. 




ARCHITECTS . 


Hardware Store. 






Religious. 




ABTISTS. 




Social. 





Column I. 

Xditoriai*. 

SubJeoU. 

'* Christmas and 

New Tears 
in Other Lands." 



Questions of the 
Day. 

Sketch of some 
leading char- 
acter of the 
present time. 

Comments 

upon present 

topics. 



Col II. 

Local News 

(about) 

People, Places, 

Events oi 

Yesterday, 

To-day, 

and To-morrow. 



Col. III. 

LOCAL NEWS 

<•*>•*) 

Weather. 

Business. 

Churches. 

Sohools. 

Homes. 

City or Town. 



Col. IV. 



Frowetiowe. 



Femoy Store. 



OlaeecmdCkwm 



The requirements of this second lesson will be an original 
composition by each individual in the class ; for the " Editorial" 
calls for most original work. This will demand a research, a 
thought, and a clear, comprehensive knowledge of whatever 
subject may be chosen. 

The " local news" will call for a systematic classification of 
important items, a truthfulness and accuracy df statement, an 
investigation and analysis. Miss Parker gave them permission 
to illustrate the advertisements as their artistic tastes should 
suggest. Christmas toys for the " Toy Store," a pile of books, 
vases or banquet lamps might be drawn. Articles of glass or 
china may appear at the top of its advertisement, and many will 
wish to draw a chair, a table, a sofa, or sideboard, to call atten- 
tion to the attractions offered at the " Furniture Store." 

The next day was devoted to the 

Third Page. 



Column I. 

Travel. 

Letter from 



Florida. 
Europe. 
Japan. 
Australia. 
South America. 



It was suggested that, in preparing the work of the first col- 
umn, the children follow, as nearly as possible, the correct 
addresses of professional men in their own town or city. The 
requirements of the first column teach the pupils to classify and 
also to observe (if " real names " are used.) If this be too diffi- 
cult, let them write fictitious names or conceive their mates, as 
doctors, lawyers, etc. 

" The material for your second and third columns will be gath- 
ered from to-day's paper, " said Miss Parker. 

This requirement will encourage a spirit of reading, a power 
of discrimination, reason and judgment. "For," said Miss 
Parker, '* I shall leave you to judge of what is important." It 
also teaches the children to condense paragraphs, be brief and 
clear. "No paragraphs of great length are desired in these two 
columns — - only short items," explained Miss Parker. 

In regard to the fourth column, the pupils will delight in 
writing advertisements if once given a clear idea of just what is 
wanted. Miss Parker, in assigning this lesson, stepped to the 
board and wrote an advertisement, with the pupils' suggestions, 
of course. This served as a model for them and their active 
Imaginations readily suggested a mine of holiday goods. This 
again calls for thought, imagination, classification, and develops 
observation and memory. 



Col. II. 

Agriculture. 

Farming. 

Plants. 

Fruits. 

Vegetables. 

Crops. 

Poultry. 



Flowers. 



Col. III. 

80DSNOB. 

New Facte in 

Botany. 

Geology. 

History. 

Astronomy. 

Physios. 

Meteorology. 

Zoology. 



Col. IV. 



New Book* qf 

Fiction. 

Biography. 

Travel. 

History. 

Poetry. 

Science. 

Art. 



Again, here is another opportunity for an original composition 
in the requirements of the first column. Tet, to the pupils, It 
seems unlike the usual composition simply because It now has a 
new setting, is presented in a new manner, amid different sur- 
roundings. It is now a letter for a newspaper. Each pupil may 
select some locality from which to write a description. This will 
exact of each a thorough understanding of the geography of the 
place selected, its surroundings, position, attractions, advantages, 
political and commercial importance, a knowledge of the people, 
their customs, religion and government. 

The " Agricultural Department " will at once suggest short 
notes upon farming and gardening ; the pupils will have some- 
thing to say of the crops and soils in various parts of the world, 
the best tools used for various occupations, and will gain many 
new facts of great importance. 

In the column devoted to u Science," give each pupil liberty to 
fill the column in the consideration of some one subject, or write 
short items upon many scientific topics. They will delight in 
telling something of the animals, plants, rocks, flowers, birds, 
trees, or insects of which they have studied. Encourage them to 
write of the important facts about these subjects. 
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In the fourth column, " Books*" let them give a review of some 
book they have read, or write some short poem. Let them 
ascertain the leading book publishers of the country, make a 
short list, or require them to write the names of the best books 
they know. This last direction given by the teacher will enable 
her to judge so accurately of their literary tastes, and lead her to 
judge of the home influences and environments of many pupils. 

The last lesson, or material for the fourth page, may be like the 
following : 

Fourth Page. 



Column I. 
Original Stort. 



uol. II. 
Local Nbws. 



Col. in. 
Local nbws. 



Col. IV. 
ForSdU. 

To Let. 

Wanted. 

Found. 

Lost. 



This requires little explanation to the pupils who already have 
a clearer, better understanding than ever before of their duties 
as editors and reporters. Here again, is the demand for an 
original composition, a story which shall be conducive to the 
development of the children's imagination. 

The composition of the first page tends to develop observation, 
that of the second promotes the growth of the reasoning fac- 
ulties, that of the third calls for investigation, and the last, or 
f6urth, aids the imagination. The whole has been a four days' 
subject of thought in the correlation of studies. 



Memory Gems. 



The evil that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

— Shakespeare. 
Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 

His praise is lost, who waits till all commend. 

— Pope. 

'Tis easier for the generous to forgive, 

Than for offense to ask it. 

— Thompson. 

How little do they see what is, who frame 
Their hasty judgment upon that which seems. 

— Southey. 

The sweetest cordial we receive at last, 
Is conscience of our virtuous actions past. 

— Goffe. 
Base envy withers at another's joy, 

And hates that excellence it can not reach. 

— Thomson 

Experience joined with common sense, 

To mortals is a providence. 

— Oreen. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

— Shakespeare. 

I would not waste my spring of youth 
In idle dalliance : I would plant rich seeds, 
To blossom in my manhood, and bear fruit, 

When I am old. 

— Hillhouse. 



ARITHMETIC. 

Compound Proportion Once 
Again. 

By J. B. CUNNINGHAM. 



IUI ETHODS are justly various ; truth is one. Mr. H. B. 

/ \ Chase, in criticising Mr. W. D. Miller's article — which 
criticism appeared in November issue of Popular Edu- 
cator— places himself as target for those who believe that truth 
is more than doctrine. 

I. It makes no difference what the method be after the mind 
develops the essential principles. It makes all the difference what 
the method is before the mind has this potter. 

II. The mind can understand compound proportion only as a 
combination of the simple proportions representing the given 
conditions. 

III. The mental steps are as follows : (The example given by 
the other gentlemen is used, viz. : If 34 men can saw 90 cords of 
wood in 6 days of 9 hours each, how many cords can 8 men saw 
in 36 days, when the days are 12 hours long?) 

Step One. 
It is well to have no certain place for z to fall, but since the 
other gentlemen have placed it as the consequent of the 2d ratio, 
that term will serve as well as any. 

It Is assumed that the pupil fully " senses " the conditions of 
ratio and proportion that enter into the simple proportion, there- 
fore — 

men men cords cords 

(«) 34 : 8 : : 90 : * 
.*. x = 21^ cords. 
Now the problem reads: 21^ cords having, been sawn in 6 
days, how many cords can be sawn in 36 days? Comparing 
cords with cords and preserving equality of ratio, we have — 
days days cords cords 

(6) 6 36 : : 2hV * 

.. x = 127tV cords. 
After this the problem reads : 127xV cords having been sawn in 
9 hours, how many cords can be sawn in 12 hours? Still com- 
paring cords with cords and keeping equality of ratio, we have — 
hours hours cords cords 

(c) 9 : 12 : : 127^ x 

.-. x = 169-ft cords. 
Step Two. 
But if x (or any symbol) may be understood for one of the 
terms of the proportion, then may another symbol be understood 
for another term of the same or succeeding proportions. 

Denoting, therefore, the first value of z by x, we have for 
27-iV cords [Step One (a)], x Y cords; for 127^ cords [Step One 
(&)], as, cords; and for 169-fr cords, the third value of * 
[Step One (c)] «, cords. 

Therefore the three simple proportions in Step One maybe 
stated — 



men 


men 


cords 


cords 


(a) 34 


: 8 


: 90 


: x l 


days 


days 






(b) 6 


: 86 


*i 


*i 


hours 


hours 






(c) 9 


: 12 : 


«i 


*3 



Step Three. 
The relation of the unknown term to the known terms having 
now been fixed so as to preserve in all conditions the equality of 
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ratios, the student is ready to cancel all the unknown terms 
except x x ; thus — 

cords 



men 
(a) 34 


men 
: 8 : 


cords 

: 90 


days 
(b) 6 


days 
: 35 


; 


hours 
(c) 9 


hours 
: 12 : 


. 



Step Pour. 
When this is done, the pupil remakes the proportions, keeping 
the shifting value of x in mind; hence — 



men 
34 


men 
: 8 : 


cords 
: 90 


cords 

: x 


days 
6 


days 
: 36 : 


: 




hours 
9 


hours 

: 12 







But this is compound proportion ! 

Further, if the connection between men working and time 
in contradistinction to work done, come into the conscious- 
ness of the pupil, he is ready to see the relation of cause to 
effect. WJien he sees this, any method which arrives at the truth 
is sufficient. 

It may be said that this development of proportion, as above, 
is too prolix to be comprehended by the student. The answer is : 
It is not the method but the subject. It is not maintained here 
that compound proportion is, or can be, understood by pupils at 
the age and of the advancement usually attained when the topic 
is studied. It is maintained, however, that the steps outlined 
are typical of the processes through which the miud goes before 
it understands compound proportion. 

They are reason, not rule. 



Some Practical Exercises. 



Rectangles. 

1. A rectangular lot is 60 rods long and 40 rods wide; how 
many acres does it contain? Ans. 15 acres. 

2. How many board feet in a board that is 17 inches and 6 ft. 
7 in. wide? Ans. 9-&. 

3. How many square rods in a garden that is 60 ft. long and 

3 rds wide? Ans. 10{+. 

4. What will it cost to paint, at 75 cts a square yard, the floor 
of a room that \s 5 yards long and 13 feet wide? Ans. $16.25. 

5. A walk is 7 rods long and 5 feet wide ; what will it cost to 
lay concrete at 60 cents a square yard? Ans. $38.50. 

6. The area of a rectangular lot is 77 square rods and the 
length is 14 rods ; how wide Is it? Ans. 5± rods. 

7. How long is a rectangular lot that contains 7 acres and is 
28 rods wide? Ans. 40 rods. 

8. At 75 cents a square yard it costs $15 to paint a room that 
is 15 feet long ; how wide is it? Ans. 12 feet. 

9. How long is a board that contains 4} board feet and is 
7 inches wide? Ans. 8 feet. 

10. At 60 cents a square yard it cost $26.40 to lay a sidewalk 

4 rods long; how wide was it? Ans. 6 feet. 



II. 
Rectangles. 
(In this exercise all the figures are rectangles.) 

1. What is the perimeter of a lot that is 6 rods wide and 17 
rods long? Ans. 46 rods. 

2. The area of a lot that Is 8 rods wide is 96 square rods ; 
what is its perimeter? Ans. 40 rods. 

8. What is the perimeter of a lot, 16 rods wide, that contains 
6 acres? Ans. 152 rods. 

4. What will It cost to fence in a 10 acre lot that is 40 rods 
wide, at $2 a rod? Ans. #320. 

5. There are two lots, each containing exactly 5 acres; one is 
20 rods wide, and the other is 10 rods wide. How much, differ- 
ence will there be in the cost of fencing at $3.50 a rod? 
Ans. $210. 

6. How long is a field that contains 7 acres and is 8 rods wide? 
What will it cost to fence it at $1.75 a rod? Ans. 140 rods long. 
Cost $518. 

7. The perimeter of a field, 16 rods wide, is 100 rods; how 
long is it? Ans. 34 rods. 

8. If it costs $126 to fence a field that is 28 rods long, at 
$1.50 a rod, how wide is it? Ans. 14 rods. 

9. A carpenter was ordered to spend #75 in fencing a lot that 
that was 50 rods wide and that contained 576 square rods. How 
much did he get a rod? Ans. $.609. 

10. How many rods of fence around a farm that is one-eighth 
of a mile wide and 52 rods long? Ans. 184 rods. 
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IS. 2.5 

14. 3.6 

15. .4 

16. 3 

17. .205209 

18. .784 

19. 5 

20. 160048.0036 
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V. 
Square Root. 



Ans. 

u 



J 
* 

.866 
.881 
.912 
.612 
.845 
.136 
.4714 



should be entirely enclosed; what was the cost at $2.00 a rod? 
Ans. $192.00. 

8. A rectangular lot, twice as long as wide, was fenced at a 
cost of $96.00, the price per rod being $2.00 ; what was the area 
of the lot? Ans. 128 square rods. 

9. A man paid $160.00 for fencing a rectangular lot, nine 
times as long as wide, at $2.00 per rod. If the lot had been 
square with the same area it would have cost him $64.00 less ; 
how large was the rectangular lot? Ans. 4 rods wide, 36 rods 
long. 

10. What will it cost to build a wire fence of three strands 
around a rectangular lot that is 12 rods long and 6 rods wide, if 
the wire costs 2fc cents a foot and the posts, which are set every 
half rod, costs 40 ceuts each? Ans. $73.35. 



VI. 
Original Exercises. 

1. Given the whole perimeter and one dimension of a rec- 
tangle, to And the other dimension. 

2. Given the area ol a square, to find one side. 

3. Given the area and one side of a rectangle, to find the peri- 

» 
meter. 

4. Given the perimeter of a square to find the area. 

5. Given the base and altitude of a rectangle, to find the side 
of a square of the same area. 

6. Given the base and area of a rectangle, to find the side of a 
square having the same perimeter. 

7. Given the side of a square, to find the altitude of a 
rectangle having a given base and the same area as the square. 

8. Given one side and the perimeter, to find the area. 

9. Given the perimeter of a rectangle and the sum of two 
opposite sides, to find one of the other sides. 

10. Given the shorter side of a rectangle which is a certain 
number of times as long as it is wide, to find the longer side. 

VII. 

Rectangles. 

(Make a diagram for each example.) 

1. What is the longer side of a rectangle, which is five times 
as long as it is wide and whose area is 720 square yards? 
Ans. 60 rods. 

2. The perimeter of a rectangle which is four times as long as 
it is wide is 130 feet, what is the shorter side? Ans. 52 feet. 

3. The perimeter of a rectangle, which is seven times as long 
as it is wide, is 192 feet; what is the shorter side? Ans. 12 ft. 

4. The perimeter of a rectangle which is nine times as long as 
it is wide, is 480 feet; what is its area? Ans. 6128 square feet. 

5. The shorter side of a rectangle, which is six times as long 
as it is wide, is 9; what is.the perimeter? Ans. 126 square 

feet. 

6. Which has the greater perimeter, a 24 inch square or a 
rectangle of the same area which is four times as long as it is 
wide? How much greater? Am. The rectangle has trie 
greater. 24 Inches. 

7. A man bought five adjoining square lots, each six rods 
square. He wished to fence them in such a manner that each lot 



Questions in Literature and 
History. 

By SARAH A. HAMLIN. 



1. Who was the author of the following beautiful sentiment: 
" It sometimes seems as though the only money I have ever really 
p >ssess\id has been that which I have given away " ? 

Ans.— George W. Chiids. 

2. How do titles rank in England, and what are they? 
,4n*.— After the king or queen, the grade of titles is as follows : 

prince, duke, marquis, earl, viscount, baron, baronet, and 
knight. 

3. What is the meaning of the m >tto, " Noblesse oblige"? 
Ans.— Nobleness compels; i. e., one who holds a high position 

is bound to be noble in his actions. 

4. When did actresses first appear on the English stage? 
Ans.— In 1629; but it was not until 1661 that they were 

licensed. In the former year, a company of French players made 
their appearance in England. Among them were several women, 
and their Introduction upon the stage raised a great cry among the 
clergy and laymen. They were hissed and hooted from the stage 
and were not allowed to reappear there. 

From this time, female parts were taken by boys, as had for- 
merly been done, until the reign of Charles II,, who granted to 
women the privilege of acting. 

5. Were any of the characters in the musical novel, " Charles 
Auchester," taken from persons who were living at that time? 

Ans.— The following are said to be drawn from life : " Charles 
Auchester is said to represent Joachim; «■ Seraphael," Men- 
delssohn; " Milares Andre*," Moscheles; "Clara Bennette," Jenny 
Lind- while u Maria" is supposed to be meant for Mendelssohn's 

sister. 

6. Are there any states in the Union in which women are 
allowed to vote for President? 

Ans.— There are two, Wyoming and Colorado. 

7. What are the twelve world-famous paintings? 

Ans.— (I) Michael Angelo's Last Judgment; (2) Raphael's 
Transfiguration; and (3) Madonna di San Sisto; (4) Volterra's 
Descent from the Cross ; (5) Domenichino's Last Communion of 
St. Jerome; (6) ^Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper ; (7) Titian's 
Assumption of the Virgin; (8) Correggio's La Notte; (9) Guido 
Reni's Aurora and his (10) Beatrice Cencl ; (11) Murlllo's Im- 
maculate Conception; and (12) Reuben's Descent from the Cross. 

8. Who was the original of the "Black Knight " in "Ivanhoe"? 
Ans.— Richard I. of England. 
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Stories for Compositions. 



Bismarck. 

The favorite name in France for dogs, was, just after the war, 
Bismarck, to show the hatred borne to the German Prince. 
After the Franco-German treaty of peace had been signed Prince 
von Bismarck, while on his way home, stopped one night in a 
chateau in Lorraine. An admirable pointer, evidently the pet of 
the house, lay basking on the rug before the large wood fire of 
the dining-room. An officer entered, and began "Prince von Bis- 
marck " — 

At this name, the dog looked up inquiringly. This movement 
did not escape the Prince's eye, and the Prince, suspecting the 
truth, said in a tone of command, "Here, Bismarck! 9 * To the 
embarrassment and consternation of the family, the dog rose and 
laid his head on the Prince's knee. "Poor fellow ! I see you have 
good teeth and good claws ; try your best to use them, as I have 
done mine, in your master's service, and God keep them for us 
both, poor follows ! " 



The Lost Child. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, a great English artist, who lived in the 
last century, had a little friend, named Penelope Boothby. Her 
home was in London; she was an only child and dearly loved. 
Her nurse sometimes took her to see Sir Joshua. Indeed he and 
his pet were often in his studio together. One day the nurse 
was sick and Penelope ran away by herself. Her anxious friends 
looked for her far and near in vain. At last they asked the nurse 
what to do. She said : " Perhaps she has gone to Sir Joshua's." 
Sure enough there she was, nestled In the great studio chair. The 
little girl, not seven years old, had wandered alone through the 
«slty streets and dangers to And her way to her friend. 



Bobby. 

Bobby was a noble dog. If you ever visit the beautiful city of 
Edinburgh, in Scotland, you may see his monument. It is a 
drinking-fountain, with the figure of a Scotch terrier on the top. 
On the lower part the story of the dog's faithfulness is cut into 
the stone. 

What did Bobby do to win a monument? 

Many years ago a funeral procession entered the churchyard at 
Greyfriars' Church. Grey friars was the church which Sir Walter 
Scott attended in youth. Among the mourners that day was a 
clog, who showed plainly that he was in much distress of mind. 
When all was over, and the people went away, faithful Bobby 
would not stir from the spot. Perhaps he hoped to see his dear 
master come out of the grave, and felt that he must be there to 
meet and welcome him. 

The clays and weeks went by, and still Bobby stayed at his 
post. The sexton at Greyfriars' tried to coax the dog to go 
home with him, but the dog would not go. When the cold storms 
of winter came on the kind sexton took the animal away by force, 
but he howled constantly until he was set free ; then he hurried 
hack to the grave, and began his lonely watch again. 

At last the sexton put a box near the grave, and into this 
Bobby would crawl at night. There he slept, summer and winter, 
for fourteen years until he died ! 



A Story of Edison. 

You have all heard of Thomas A. Edison, the electrician. He 
began life as a newsboy, and many a hard time he saw before he 
was recognized as a boy of genius. In four years, by denying 
himself many things which all boys think they cannot live with- 
out, he earned two thousand dollars, the greater part of which he 
gave to his parents. 

Perhaps his most ingenious boyhood feat was performed during 
an ice jam that broke the cable between Port Huron in Michigan 
and Sarnia in Canada. The river at this point is a mile and a half 
wide. The ice made the river impassable, and there was no way 
of repairing the cable. 

Edison impulsively jumped on a locomotive and seized the 
valve controlling the whistle. He had an idea that the blasts of 
the whistle might be broken into long and short sounds, corre- 
sponding to the dots and dashes of telegraphy. In a moment the 
whistle sounded over the river: Toot, toot, toot, toot — toot, 
toot — toooooot — toooooot — toot — toot — toot — toot. 

" Hallo-o, Sarnia ! Do you get me? " 

" Do you hear what I say ? " 

No answer. 

41 Do you hear what I say, Sarnia? " 

A third, fourth, and fifth time the message went across to 
receive no response. Finally the operator on the other side 
understood. Answering " toots " came cheerfully back and a 
connection was established. 



Raphael's Cherubs. 

Raphael's Sistine Madonna is considered by many people the 
world's greatest picture. There are several pretty legends about 
the cherubs at the base of the picture. 

It is said that Raphael, when traveling, went into a cottage to 
rest. There he saw beautiful twin boys, with their arms on their 
mother's lap. They were kneeling before her, looking earnestly 
into her face, and listening to the stories she was telling them. 
The artist was charmed with their beauty and grace. He tried 
to win them for his little friends, and succeeded so well that 
they visited him often. 

After a time they became models for his greatest painting, and 
are there represented as Raphael first saw them, looking up at 
their mother's face. 



An Unknown Artist. 

When Rubens was traveling in Spain he visited a convent, 
when the monks, proud of so distinguished a visitor, escorted 
him with great ceremony round the chapel. 

At the sight of the altar-piece, which was a noble work of art, 
he was amazed at its beauty, and spoke loudly in its praise. 

" Why, what is this ! What masterpiece have you here? " he 
said. ^ $ 

u It is only the work of a humble lay brother," was the answer. 

" Whoever painted this picture was a great artist. Where is 
he, that I may tell him so? " The poor lay brother, the unappre- 
ciated artist, scarcely daring to believe his ears, tremblingly 
advanced. But the sudden joy of such unhoped-for praise from 
the great master was too much for his swelling heart, and over- 
come with emotion, he fell down at Rubens' feet — dead. 
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Washington, or the Revolution. 



(The following extracts, which will serve for complete 
dialogues for school use, are from a play with the above title, 
published by Tennyson Neeley, New York City. It is not only 
an excellent play, but we would recommend it highly for supple- 
mentary reading in grammar grades. Every act is as generously 
supplied with interesting foot-notes as these given here. — Ed.) 

Scene I. 

Enter Franklin. 

Franklin — From my tent I saw you, General ; and could not 
resist an old man's wakefulness and wish to join you in the 
healthful draughts which this November night distils. 1 * 

Washington — To me you are ever welcome; both by day and 
night. 

Franklin — I have been busy with the plan, for which, with 
Lynch and Harrison as commissioners from Congress, I am here 
in your camp in Cambridge. 

Washington — If you have reached a plan available, you have 
now the right to be called once more a benefactor. 

Franklin— As you already know, in July last I reported a 
method to Congress for changing this chaos of divided Colonies 
into a solid and central power. 

Washington — With deepest interest I have watched your 
steps. Unless good counsel directs us some such way, all is 
surely lost. 

Franklin — I urged the independence of each separate State. 
These confederated into a Union, with powers limited, for the 
good of all.* 

Washington — One year ago our Congress petitioned the King 
for justice. He scoffed at our claims. Since then Lexington and 
Bunker Hill have testified to our love for freedom. In the face 
of this, and mindful of outrage since added from royal arro- 
gance, the present Congress votes another petition for pacifica- 

1 On the 80th of September, 1775, Congress appointed Frank- 
lin, Lynch, and Harrison to visit the camp of Washington and to 
devise a method for enlisting the army anew, because all supplies 
were needed, and, by the terms of enlistment, the army would 
disband in December. — Bancroft. 

* On the 21st of July, 1775, Franklin submitted a plan for con- 
federating the Colonies into one nation. Each Colony was to pass 
Its own laws and constitution, while the powers of the general 
government were to include all questions of war, peace, alliance, 
etQ.— Bancroft, 



tion. This last, the King will not deign even to receive into his 
royal hands. 3 

Franklin — The people are patient and long-suffering. But 
the hour of independence is hurrying on. The King helps us in 
his proclamation denouncing us for punishment. While America 
was on her knees, he aimed a dagger at her heart. 4 

Washington — I, too, have dallied with this allegiance to the 
King, as if it were a crime to question it. But, healed from this 
sentimentality, base, because it leads to servility, I am ready to 
cast my fate and fortunes for Independence. The ashes of 
Falmouth, now smouldering under Capt. Mowat's murderous guns, 
even while we are talking here, help to stifle former friendship.* 

Franklin — We must die in our allegiance to the monarch 
before we can be born in the freedom of the man. 

Washington — Meanwhile the army must be maintained. Yon 
know its needs and mine. 

Franklin — We have agreed, my associates and myself, that 
to you we delegate the power, in the name of the Continental 
Congress, to recruit an army of twenty-three thousand men, and 
to equip them as seems just to you. The New England Colonies, 
as separate States, will confirm your acts ; and Congress, also, 
with the voice of all. 8 

Washington — The authority is the best our condition knows, 
and I cheerfully accept. 

Enter Col. Nathaniel Greene and Capt. Henry Knox. 

Washington — Good evening, gentlemen. [To Franklin.] 
Here are two of my trusted officers, who are making the rounds. 

Washington — And what report do you bring to me? 

Greene — As always. There is suffering everywhere, and need 
of all things. 

Knox — The things most plentiful are stout hearts and empty 
stomachs. 

Greene — And the things absent are food, clothes, guns, and 
ammunition. 

Washington — And yet the people loudly clamor at my delay 
to strike the enemy. Can we with naked fists beat down the 
power of England? Our strength, at this hour, is the ignorance 
of the enemy of our weakness. 7 

Franklin — Ignorance of what we might do has strewn the 
earth with failures since the flood. 

Washington — I dare not make my condition known to these 
fireside tacticians and silence them. With other burdens I must 
take their censure patiently. 



J The petition to the King in the summer of 1775 was sent to 
him by Richard Penn of Philadelphia. He reached London 
Aug. 14. The King would not see him. He was determined, he 
said, to force the Americans to submission. Lord North pub- 
lished a proclamation declaring them rebels, and forbidding all 
Intercourse with them. — Bancroft. 

4 When this proclamation reached America, men said, •• While 
America is still on her knees the King alms a dagger at her heart." 
The people now began to entertain the idea of independence. — 
Bancroft. 

6 Capt. Mowat, in a ship of sixteen guns, with three others, on 
the morning of the 16th of October, 1775, laid Falmouth (now 
Portland) in ashes. The indignation of Washington was kindled 
at these savage cruelties. — Bancroft. 

6 Franklin, as leading adviser from Congress (to camp of 
Washington,) devised a scheme for supplying a new army of 
twenty-three thousand men, whom the general could enlist with- 
out delay for the next campaign. The arrangement was an 
agreement between the army, the Continental Congress, and the 
New England Colonies. — Bancroft. 

7 The country expected tidings of the expulsion of the British 
from Boston, when the want of gunpowder compelled inactivity. 
The General (Washington) might have shielded his good name by 
letting the truth be known, but the public cause would suffer ; 
and braving the shafts of censure, he submitted in silence to the 
reproach of inactivity, at which 14s soul revolted,— Bancroft, 
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Franklin — It is unjust even to criminality. Bat where in 
this world does absolute right abide? Censure existence, and 
call life an error. You may do this with as much justice as have 
these simple fools, who, blindly ignorant, assume to censure yon. 

Knox — Plenty of artillery and powder would convert me to a 
belief that all things were right and just. A fair show, and I 
could go home again. Yes, to that home I see yonder in my 
daily rounds. Ticonderoga has given us here some heavy guns 
But what are guns without powder? 

Washington — The want of supplies is our strongest adver- 
sary. For this need, Ethan Allen failed before Montreal, and 
now, loaded with chains, is on his way to a British prison. 8 

Franklin— The valiant Montgomery redeemed all this, and 
Montreal has just received him,* You have other schemes afoot 
toward Canada? 

Washington — It has been my wish to unite Canada with our- 
selves. I have ordered Col. Benedict Arnold — a braver man never 
led assault — to march by eastern journeys, and to join Mont- 
gomery before Quebec. 10 I am hopeful and in turn am also 
anxious. 

Knox — By your leave, we will resume our journey of the 
camp. [Knox and Greene bow and retire. 

Franklin — I will catch a lesson in this good example and so 
say good-night. [Franklin bows and retires. 

Washington— r What mockery to say good- night to me. Bad- 
night pushes good- night from its stool and sits instead. 

[Retires to his tent, which closes. 
*********** 

Scene II. Camp of Washington at Middlebrook, N* J. 

Time: May 28, 1777. 

Enter Gen. Benedict Arnold and Capt., now Col , Standish. 

Standish — Here we are in the camp of my chief, and here I 
could contentedly remain. 

Arnold — Since you left, however, you have changed the signs 
upon your shoulders to a higher grade. In the army we live for 
rank and honors. 

Standish — And you, too, General, have been fortunate. What 
Congress denied to your merits a few weeks ago you have wrung 
from it by your valor since — the epaulets of a Major-General. 11 

Arnold — These sages of civil life ; they select commanders 
from the soil they grow upon as they do their cabbage ! I was 
born in Connecticut, and that State had two major-generals to it 
accredited. Because of this, though I were an Alexander, geog- 
raphy was as fatal to me as a ton of lead around my neck in the 
open sea, in these new selections ! Standish, this was to me an 
insult, which sooner or later I would have avenged upon these 
men. And as it is, I fear, sometimes, that I may remember it 
when I should not do so ! " 



8 Ethan Allen indulged in the vision of surprising Montreal as 
he had done Ticonderoga. On the night of September 24, 1775, 
he crossed to Long Point, though he had so few canoes that but 
a third of his party could embark at once. He was surprised, 
and surrendered. He was chained and sent to England. — Bancroft. 

9 On November 12, 1775, unopposed, Montgomery took posses- 
sion of Montreal. — Bancroft. 

10 In the hope of aiding the efforts against Canada, Washing- 
ton organized an expedition to the lower St. Lawrence. For its 
chief officer, he selected Benedict Arnold. — Bancroft. 

11 On April 23, 1777, a corps of British, under Gen. Tryon, 
made an effort to destroy an American magazine at Danbury, 
Conn. Arnold and Wooster assailed them in front and rear, and 
they were routed. Congress, at Washington's instance, appointed 
Arnold a Major General.— Bancroft. 

" Congress, in appointing four more major generals [in 1777], 
on the pretext that Connecticut already had two, passed over 
Arnold the oldest Brigadier. Arnold was very angry, and wrote : 
" By Heavens! I am a villlan if I seek not a brave revenge for 
wounded honor ! "— Bancroft. 



Standish — Danbury changed that and humiliated the humilia- 
tors. 

Arnold — But for Washington, who knew a wrong was done, 
and urged a remedy, I am not sure Congress would have revised 
its map. For like reason, since I know no other, Stark was 
neglected. He breasted hostile bullets at Bunker Hill, at Prince- 
ton, and in other fights between. Had he been Great Jove, and 
smitten the enemy with his lightnings, having been born in New 
Hampshire, his deeds would weigh as nothing against this natal 
error. Stark has gone home angry. To curse his native hills, 
no doubt, for playing the base trick of wet-nursing him ! 

Standish — You are in error as to Stark. In him Congress 
found a stubborn will, but little used to the obedient mood, and 
so did not call him. 13 Gallant Stark! No matter where he sulks 
or hides, when the blast of war blows in his ears, he will be 
found in the front ranks for freedom ! Honor holds him fast to 
honor's shield, heedless of the rank his shoulders carry ! Gen. 
Tryon will not seek to cross swords again with you, Gen. Arnold ! u 
Enter Washington. 

Washington [bowing to both] — Gen. Arnold, to this camp 
I could give no one a warmer welcome. Of late, as heretofore — 
for so your habit is — you have been giving these English a cut- 
ting blade ! At Danbury you added new laurels to such as already 
twine around you ! 

Arnold — General, the hardships of war are lighter when they 
are softened with such commendation. 

Washington — Since Princeton, we have rested upon these 
Jersey hills. To-day we advance our camp from Morristown here 
to Middlebrook to test the courage of these Britons. In New 
York City, and within its call, they have a force of twenty-flve 
thousand men, and we confront them with one-third that number. 15 

Arnold— You will whip Howe badly, with no greater differ- 
ence between you. One to five against us I regard as fair battle. 
He will not assail you upon present terms. 

Washington — You jest upon serious things. I dare not 
ventare a struggle against such odds, unless intrenched. If he 
throws the gauge —and so he may — I will repel him from these 
hills, which are nature's battlements. But I would not risk a 
conflict in the open field Suspecting him of wish for Philadel- 
phia to quarter in next winter, should he cross New Jersey to 
gain his end, we are here to dispute the road. If he wins his 
goal, we shall still be near to watch and worry him, as once we 
did when Boston gave him shelter. 

Standi h— I notice, General, that you, at least, have not lost 
heart, since even to the coming winter you forecast your plans. 

Washington— If, after Long Island, I held fast to hope, 
surely I will do so now. Thanks to Franklin and to generous 
France, we are at last equipped. Guns, stores, and ammunition 
have crossed the seas to us. Our little navy has done its share ; 
and, in a measure independent of them all, we now make for our- 
selves things most needed. Unity, unity of action, is what we 
sadly want to-day. 

13 On the same day six new brigadiers were appointed. Stark 
stood at the head of the roll for New Hampshire, but was passed 
over on the idea that he was self-willed. Chafing at the injustice, 
he retired to his farm. — Bancroft. 

14 On the return of Tryon from Danbury, Arnold confronted 
him and Wooster hung upon his rear. Arnold's horse was 
killed under him and Wooster fell mortally wounded. The 
British fled, with a loss of two hundred men. — Bancroft. 

18 On May 28, 1777, Washington advanced his army from Mor- 
ristown to Middlebrook. Gen. Howe had now a force of thirty 
thousand men, with which he passed into New Jersey. Washing- 
ton, to meet this force, had seven thousand five hundred. Howe 
tried to draw Washington from his strong position, and failed. 
On June 22 Howe returned to Amboy, with the Americans assail- 
ing his rear, and Washington advanced to Quibletown. Howe 
turned upon him, and Washington fell back to his mountain 
passes. — Frost, 
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Arnold — The old cry: our cause still weakened from the 
jealousy of meaner men, who fawn at the feet of power, and by 
private favor win the place of eminence. And Congress favors 
this ! Will this go on forever? 

Washington — I make no reflections upon any man, and will 
be no partisan, since I am the chief. It is a grave danger that 
Schuyler and Gates will not act. in harmony. To their dissensions 
we may chiefly charge the loss of our stores at Peekskill." 

Standish — Schuyler is the older in rank. Gates should not 
seek to climb at his cost. 

Washington — I will not join you, Standish, in your criticism. 
Men are weak. And even those of merit sometimes value them- 
selves higher than others do. Schuyler, fretting from inter- 
ference, in petulance wrote to Congress, and that body, without 
consulting me, not even giving notice of the act, appointed Gates 
as chief of Schuyler's army. 17 

Arnold — Were I the head of our troops, Congress should 
know the danger of such insolence. 

Washington — Then, Arnold, I rejoice that you are not that 
head. There can be but one supreme authority in the state, and 
we should bow to that, though error at times may taint it. Gates 
was of opinion that too many troops were here, and asked 
Congress to divide my command for his benefit. The makers of 
our laws so ordered, and I obeyed. I did think application should 
be made by Gates, to me as Chief ; but, since he thought other- 
wise, I would not cavil about the shadow, if the substance was to 
be made more secure. The substance is to destroy the invaders 
of our soil; all else is shadow. 18 

[All retire. 



Cromwell's Courage as a Boy. 

One of Cromwell's schoolboy pranks had brought on him his 
mother's displeasure. She inflicted a severe chastisement on him 
and sent him to bed early in the evening. Oliver was sobbing 
with pain and anger, when a servant, entering the bedroom on 
some errand, happened to say that Mrs. Cromwell had gone to 
pay a visit to a sick friend, and intended to return across the fields. 
The moment the servant was gone and the door closed the boy 
sprang out of the bed, hastily dressed himself, and got out of the 
house without being noticed. He then got a light spade, and set 
off in the direction his mother would take on her return. He had 
gone the greater part of the way when he met his mother. 

" There — there is a savage bull," said the still sobbing and ex- 
cited boy in reply to Mrs. Cromwell's exclamation of surprise, 
" in the field yonder, brought there to-day. I thought he might 
run at your red shawl, so I slipped out and came." 

The mother was touched by her son's loving care, and, having 
rewarded him with a kiss, she was escorted by the brave lad 
across the field in which the dangerous animal was kept. 



16 In the early part of the year [1777] the stores of the Ameri- 
can army deposited at Peekskill were destroyed.— Bancroft. 

17 Congress, without consulting the Commander-in-chief 
directed Gates to repair to Tlconderoga and take command of the 
army there [superseding Schuyler].— Bancroft. 

18 Gates, in April, 1777, wrote to Congress : "I forsee the worst 
consequences from too great a proportion of the Army being in 
New Jersey " [with Washington]. Congress forthwith ordered 
Washington to forward troops to Gates, and he did so. Wash- 
ington thought application should be made to him.— Bancroft. 

41 My own difficulties have been increased [wrote Washington] 
by the extra aid of troops which I have spared from this army. 
[Sent to Gates]. But it is to be hoped all will yet end well. If 
the cause is advanced, indifferent it is to me where or in what 
quarter it happens.— Irving. 



The Story of the Bells. 

By LIZZIE M. HJLDLEY, Lowell, Mau. 



A Washington's Birthday Exercise. 
(Let each child carry or wear — fastened around the neck by 
a cord or ribbon — a large paper or cardboard bell.) 

Song. 
Tukb — " Lightly Row." 
We are bells ! We are bells ! 
And each one a story tells. 
Hear us ring ! Hear us ring ! 
As we sway and swing. 
Ev'ry bell, we now proclaim 
Honor to that hero's name. 
Washington ! Washington ! 
Independence won. 

First Bell. 

I'm a bell from 1732, 

I come with a story to tell to yon. 

O, through the years I swell, I swell ! 

And this is the story I tell, I tell ! 

Down where Potomac's waters flow, 

And steadily, steadily seaward go, 

Once, on a February morn, 

A dear little baby boy was born. 

The twenty-second his life begun, 

And they named this baby George Washington. 

Second Bell. 

I ring to tell of his childhood's days, 
And all of his merry, boyish ways, 
For, full of mischief and full of fun, 
I've heard, was the little Washington. 
Ah, never was there a lad like him ! 
I look down the years so far and dim, 
And there, with a lesson for you and me, 
Is that old-, historical u cherry-tree." 
And, e'en should a thousand years go by, 
'Twouid tell of the boy who dared not lie. 

Third Bell. 

High in the belfry I swing, I swing, 

And this is the story I bring, I bring. 

The years went on, a man he grew, 

I knew him in 1752. 

Active and faithful, true and just, 

A man in whom you might put your trust. 

And when the French invaded the land, 

Building their forts on ev'ry hand, 

Virginia's governor sent him then 

To bid them go to their homes again. 
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Foubth Bell. I helped proclaim a nation was born. 

I'm here to tell of the toilsome way And when at White Plains defeat was met, 

He journeyed on for many a day, I knew the land was not conquered yet. 

Through pathless woods, *mid sleet and snow, So I bravely swung, to the world to tell, 

Beset by a skulking, cruel foe. Only to trust, and all would go well. 

Yet perseverance brought success, Tenth Bell 

And he reached the fort in the wilderness. 

O, the Frenchman laughed In hie scorn that day. l rln * to teU of *« CnrUtmas-tlme. 
"The land wae hie and he meant to stay." . 0. merrily, merrily, hear me chime; 

And with this answer, his bnstness done, For over the l*""™"* »<* *>od. 

Back throngh the woods went Washington. To purchase victory with their blood, 

Still as the falling sleet and snow, 

Fifth Bell. I saw our army all bravely go, 

Louder and louder I swell, I swell, And when the morning had scarce begun, 

Of the French and Indian War to tell ; Trenton's battle was bravely won. 

For after that journey this war begun. Then from the steeple I gayly swung, 

Do you know the part of our Washington? And << Victory ! " cried with my brazen tongue. 

Those olden days were sad, alas ! __ _ 

J Eleventh Bell. 

In peril and danger I saw them pass. 

_^__, 1A . . . . Another year, and I swing and swelL 

But Washington never from duty swerved, J B ^ 

- . . _ „ - „ ■* Of Princeton's victory I would tell. 

The honors he won were well deserved, J 

. . ., , . . ... , , - .. Then slowly and sadly I toll, I toll — 

And all his battles were bravely fought, J J 

_.„ ^. . 1A - v, ^ ,. u ^ v^ v* For tne tells of defeat have only dole — 

Till the country with blood its peace had bought. J 

And Brandy wine and Germantown, too, 

Sixth Bell. ^r^k a dirge for defeat now pass in review. 

I ring to tell you of what I saw O, the face of the nation is haggard and worn ; 

And the troublous times that followed the war. In the ashes of sorrow she sits all forlorn, 

Unjustly taxed upon ev'ry side, And turns to the future her gaze of despair, 

The people rebelled and the king defied. As the requiem sad swells out on the air. 

Naught for the u Stamp Act" law, cared they, 

Unrepresented, no tax they'd pay. Twelfth Bell. 

So they effigies burned while the death bells swung, I ring to tell you the story old, 

And the flags of the country at half-mast hung. Again and again you have heard it told, 

That law was repealed ; yet they taxed the tea Of Valley Forge, with its snow and sleet, 

Till the people tossed it into the sea. And the hungry soldiers with naked feet, 

And the frozen snow for their only bed. 

Seventh Bell. y et nev cr a man a slave would be, 

Now from the belfry of Father Time, They were ready to die for liberty. 

To tell my story, I chime, I chime. So they bravely waited a brighter morn, 

Old 1775 is my name, Upheld by the courage of Washington. 

And " Liberty ! Liberty ! " I proclaim. 

- . - , , . Thirteenth Bell. 

I heard a cry upon ev'ry hand, 

" Let us burst from our neck the tyrant's band ! " l rin » to ^^ of victory, too, 

And I caught the roll of the warning drum, Ab Monmouth and Princeton pass in review, 

And heard the sound o* an army's hum. 1 teU of tne P eace tbat c* 1 * 6 at last » 

Then ev'ry one, from sire to son, Proclaiming the war with its perils past, 

Called to their aid our Washington. 0f the troubled years that came and went, 

Till Washington was our president, 

Eighth Bell. And then of the years he freely gave 

I tell of that morning on July third, To the land his wisdom had hoped to save. 

When the jubilant notes of each woodland bird Then the nation's ship well launched once more. 

Wakened the echoes on ev'ry hand, He wenj; to his home his work all o'er. 
As Washington stood to take command 

ALL THE IS ELLS. 

Of the army gathered about the shade 

„- , . ^. « w .* , A _j ^ Together we come and toll and toll ! 

Which the Cambridge elm on the green sward made, * 

,, A . , L A1 _ *. i j j Hark, on the wind our sad notes roll. 
Men from their homes on the mountain side, 

. , u . 4 , ., . tA The hero is dead and over his bier, 
Men who dwelt by the restless tide, 

_ ... . , . ... , . ., The eyes of the nation drop many a tear, 

Rallied around and with ev'ry breath J v J ' 

j a. j m j *u i 4.U1 ^.4.u And we are here to present to your view, 

Vowed to defend their cause till death. v J ' 

This wreath we have twined of laurel and yew. 

Ninth Bell. The laurel to show on the great scroll of fame, 

I ring to tell how the years went by, In letters of gold we have graven his name. 

Swiftly and surely, for time will fly. And lo ! as we toll, above his cold clay, 

I saw the British sail down the bay, This yew as a symbol of sorrow we'll lay. 

When from Boston Washington drove them away* His battles are fought, his work is all done, 

An<J then, upon Independence morn t Qrlm Death now has claiined our own Washington, 
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The Happy New Year/ 



A BUSY busy day it had been in Old Father Time's home, np 
among the stars. It was the very last of December and all 
the family had been hard at work getting the little New 
Year ready to go down to the earth this very night. He was very 
little and very much afraid to go down there in the cold, dark 
night. He had never yet been to the earth, but his big brothers, 
the old years, had told strange tales of their visits there. 

11 Don't be afraid, dear New Year," said his pretty sister Janu- 
ary. " I have been there many times and I will take you to-night. 
You may help me scatter these glittering snowflakes over the 
earth, then when the sun shines upon them in the morning, how 
beautiful all things will be. You will hear the earth children all 
crying out, " Happy New Year," and you surely will be happy if 
you forget all about yourself and just try to help everyone you 
can. Remember you have twelve sisters and each one of us will 
help you." 

" Oh, I'll try," said the little New Year, " I'll try hard to please 
everybody," but at that one of the old years burst out laughing so 
loudly that even Father Time looked up from his work to ask 
what such a noise was about. " Try to please everybody I The 
Idea ! " said the old year. " You never can do it, so don't try. It's 
Just what I tried to do when I went to the earth, long ago. So 
when the people complained of January, that she scattered too 
many snowflakes and they were quite tired of snow. I sent her 
back and called April instead. April wasn't ready, still she came 
and did her best, but her rains melted the ice and snow in the 
ponds and rivers so quickly, that the water couldn't run away 
fast enough and so there were dreadful floods. That would 
never do, so I called February to bring her intense cold, and 
March, her strong winds and we froze everything up again. But 
as there was no snow to cover the ground, the poor little seeds 
and roots down in the earth, caught dreadful colds and very 
many t>f them died, poor things. 

When it was really time for April to come, the people were so 
tired of cold weather that I thought they would be delighted to 
have May come instead, but no, they wanted April's showers for 
the ground was so very dry. Then I called April and she brought 
rain, rain, until every one complained again for nothing could 
grow without the warm sunshine. So I sent for July to bring 
her hottest days and that made matters even worse for such 
sudden changes, the people said would kill everything. "The 
weather was not at all seasonable." Of course it wasn't but they 
had complained of seasonable weather and I was foolish enough 
to try to please everyone, instead of just trying to do the right 
thing. I never want to go again." " And the people never want 
you to come again," said Father Time. " They speak of you yet, 
as l that dreadful year.' I have often felt very much ashamed of 
having such a foolish son. Trying to please everyone, just so 
that everyone would love you ! That was thinking of yourself 
first and very selfish you were to do so. Trying to help is much 
better than just trying to please." 

" Dear ! Dear !" said the poor little New Year, u I do hope I 
won't make any such dreadful mistake. I don't want Father 
Time to call me foolish or selfish when I come back." "Then 
dont be foolish or selfish," replied Father Time. " Think, not of 
what someone wants you to do, but of what is the right thing 
to do." 

41 And we will all help you," cried his sisters. " See," said 
June, " see all these little buds for my rose bushes ! It takes so 
long to make roses I have to begin early or I would not be ready 

Copyright by Frances Jeannette Park, Detroit. 



when summer comes." u And we," cried April and May together, 
"you never could guess how many soft little grass blades and 
violets and buttercups, primroses and mayflowers and daisies we 
have hidden down in the earth, all ready to bring out in the right 
time. Then there are the lovely new leaves and cherry blossoms 
and apple blossoms and — Oh dear ! so very many beautiful things 
we can't begin to tell you." And at that the sister months all 
began talking so very fast of how they were going to help make 
the New Year a happy one, that it was quite impossible to tell 
what any one was .saying ; but in the midst of it suddenly rang 
out the star bells, clear and sweet. "Hurry!" called Father 
Time, and " Hurry! hurry! " cried all the family, for it was the 
New Year's bell they heard, and seizing little New Year's hand, 
away ran January in such haste that she dropped at least half her 
beautiful snowflakes. 

" Goodbye, goodbye," called the New Year as he hurried away 
with January through the dark night. "Goodbye, dear little 
New Year," answered his brothers and sisters, and " Happy New 
Year ! Happy New Year ! " cried the little children when the 
morning sun rose clear and bright and the snowflakes sparkled 
and glittered, a thick, soft cover for the sleeping earth beneath 



Memory Gems. 



Words are things ; and a small drop of ink, 

Falling like a dew upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 

— Byron, 
A pebble in the streamlet scant, 

Has turned the course of many a river; 
A dew-drop on the tender plant, 
Has warped the giant oak forever. 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 
His tears pure messengers sent from his heart ; 
His heart as far from fraud, as heaven from earth. 

— Shakespeare. 

The words which thou hast uttered, 

Are of thy soul a part, 
And the good seed thou hast scattered, 

Is springing from the heart. 

— Whittier. 

For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought ; 
And the weak soul within itself unblest, 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 

— Goldsmith. 

January Thaw. 
Through the deep drifts the south wind breathed its way, 
Down to the earth's green face ; 
The snowdrops had regained their lonely charm, 
The world had melted round them In a day. 

— Charles T. Turner. 

January. 
" I block the roads and drift the fields with snow ; 
I chase the wild fowl from the frozen fen ; 
My frosts congeal the rivers in their flow, 
My fires light up the hearth and hearts of men." 

— JJ. W. LongfeUow. 
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NEW BOOKS. 



Scott's Woodstock. Edited wilh notes and 
an Introduction by Bliss Perry, A. M. New 
York and London : Longmans, Green 4 Co. 

This book has been most oaretully edited and 
can not fall to be of great assistance to the 
student of Scott. The notes are placed at the 
bottom of the pages and are very full oontan- 
lng occasional references to Andrew Lang's 
nates In the Border Edition of Scott's works. 
The introduction and appendix contain much 
Interesting matter regarding the story and the 
conditions under which It was written. There 
Is also a complete chronological table of 
8cott*s life and works as well as of the contem- 
porary literature of the period, while the 
bibliography contains a list of the biographies 
of the author and of the histories covering the 
period of time embraced In " Woodstock." 

English History fob Americans. By 
Thomas Wentworth Hlgglnson and El ward 
Chancing. New York : Longmans, Green A Co. 

This history gives special prominence to 
those events and institutions that have ex- 
acted the greatest influence upon the course 
of American history. It Is free from any par- 
tisan spirit and devotes due attention to the 
social progress of England. The book is re- 
markably attractive In style, the chapters and 
paragraphs are short, the pictures are numer- 
ous and well chosen, and the line maps are 
conveniently placed at the beginning and end 
of the volume. 

Hbrors ajcd Martyrs of Invention. By 
George Makepeace Towle. Boston and New 
York : Let and Shepard. 

This book can not fail to be very interesting 
to young people. It opens with an aooount of 
the Archimedes and the early Inventors. The 
Invention of the printing press, the steam 
engine, the balloon, the sewing machine, and 
indeed every Important Invention of modern 
times are described in a most attractive 
manner. The book has all the Interest of a 
story and contains several illustrations. 

Scott's Ladt of the Lake. Edited with 
notes by Homer B. Bpragne, A .M., Ph. D. New 
York, Boston, Chicago : Silver, Burdett 4 Co. 

This book Is adapted to the general reader 
as well as to the student. The notes are very 
suggestive, and where editors differ, they con- 
tain the opinions of each. The notes are a 
great assistance, too, In the study of English as 
a base for language lessons and essays. There 
Is a chronological table of Scott's life and 
works, as well as maps of the lake regions and 
a full Index. Price, 48 cents. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. Edited with notes by Homer B. 
Sprague, A.M., Ph.D. New York, Chicago, 
Boston : Silver, Burdett A Co. 

Every suggestion that can help the reader 
to understand and appreciate Goldsmith's 
works are found in this edition. It contains 
many helpful ideas for class work, as well as 
topics for essay writing and examinations. 
An especially Interesting feature is the Ap- 
pendix In which are quotations from the 
writings of various educators. There Is also 
a chronological table and a portrait of Gold- 
smith. Price, 48 cents. 

Practical Proof of Chemical Laws. By 
Vanghan Cornish. London and New York: 
Longman*, Green dt Co, 

This little book will delight any teacher of 
chemistry. The fundamental laws of combin- 
ation are stated and experiments for their 
verification are fully described, with tlie 
method of calculating the results, and remarks 
on the amount of error found by pupils in 
actual work as well as by chemical discover- 
ers. The amount of error to be expected 
in quantitative work, generally a puzzling 
question, is thus practically discussed. The 
historical notes will be of great Interest and 
value, and they are also enriched with refer- 
enoes to their sources. 



Macaulat's Essay ok Milton. Edited with 
notes and introduction by J. G. Croswell. 
Published by Longmant, Green <s Co., New York. 

This essay was practically Maoaulay's first 
great effort. It does not profess to contain a 
thorough discussion of Milton's works. His 
purpose went further than the holding of a 
critical tournament with Dr. Johnson. It Is 
devoted to the condemnation of the Stuarts 
and the eulogy of the Puritans, and has a 
warmth reflected from his polltloal sympa- 
thies. - Under cover of an historical study, he 
has written a Whig party pamphlet, full of 
vivid color and powerful argument. Macaulay 
Is the most learned and eloquent of the essay- 
ists and orltlos of this century. The book Is 
prepared principally for the use of students of 
English literature. The notes are sufficiently 
full to give all needed assistance, and the 
entire subject made Interesting and attractive. 

Reflections on the French Revolution. 
By Edmund Burke. Published by Magnard, 
MerriU db Co., New York. 

In the Reflections we have the thoughts of a 
great political thinker upon one of the most 
Important movements recorded In history. 
Originally published in 1790, and addressed as 
a letter to M.Dupont, "a very young gentle- 
man at Paris," Its object was to warn the 
Revolution off English ground. The book un. 
doubtedly tended to excite bitter feelings 
between England and France, and led to the 
disastrous war of 17W. 

Burke gave a lasting stimulus to English prose 
literature by the introduction of a fresher and 
more natural diction. His writings have ever 
since been the model of all who wish to say 
anything forcibly, naturally, and In a compara- 
tively small space. It Is this originality of 
thought and style that makes his works, and 
above all, the Reflections, so valuable a study. 
The work is designed for students, and Is pro- 
vided with a biography, an historical Intro- 
duction, critical opinions and copious notes. 

Daniel Webster's First Bunker hill 
Oration. Together with other addresses rela- 
tive to the Revolution. Edited with notes and 
an introduction by F.N. Scott. Published by 
Longmans, Green A Co., New York. 

Webster Is undoubtedly the greatest orator 
of the Intellect of all times. His speeches are 
not only of Inestimable value to the lawyer 
and statesman, but of great Interest to the 
general student of language and history. His 
orations breathe an exalted patriotism, and are 
a well-spring of English, pure and undented 
In purity of diction he Is probably unsur- 
passed by any other writer, English or Ameri- 
can. His " First Bunker Hill Oration " is placed 
In the uniform entrance requirements for ad- 
mission to our colleges among the books to be 
carefully studied under the Immediate direc- 
tion of the teaoher. This edition has been 
prepared for the purpose of assisting in such 
Inquiry. Three other orations dealing with 
kindred topics are Included, that the Instruc- 
tion may not be confined to the single oration 
prescribed, unless it is absolutely necessary. 

The Moths of New England. Boston: 
Bradlee, W hidden. 

Those who remember the marvellous little 
folios prepared by Edward Knobel, on " Trees 
and Shrubs, Ferns and Butterflies," will gladly 
welcome this fourth in the series. It is sur- 
prising how so fully Illustrated a book oan be 
produced for so small a price (60 cts.) It is an 
Invaluable aid to the study of nature. This 
volume is to be followed by beetles, fishes, 
frogs, turtles, etc. Every variety in all the book* 
are illustrated; this is the msrked feature of 
the whole series. 

Introduction to Shakespeare. By Edward 
Dowden. 16mo, 75 cents. New York: Charles 
Scribners' Sons. 

Professor Do wd en's book opens with a 
sketch of Shakespeare's life, then comments 
briefly upon his works, Including the Pseuds- 
Shakespearean plays, and the Influence of 
8hakespeare'8 works on the national mind. A 
brief notice is also made of the interpretations 
of Shakespeare by great actors from Burbage 
to Macready. 



Fables and Essays. By John Bryan. New 
York : Published by Arte 4 Letters Co. 

This is a most unique collection of very 
original thought. In the preface the author 
says: "This Is Vol. I., because there will be 
another volume whether the public likes this 
one or not." And again, M Like most authors* 
I write this book as a hen lays eggs— for a 
relief to herself." The chapters that follow 
are as bright, as staoato, and as original as 
Is the preface. As to subjects and methods of 
handling, the author runs the whole gamut, 
from the most hilarious and grotesque to the 
most sweet and tender pathos. '* John Bryan 
of Ohio" will not need to apologize for the 
second to those who read this first volume. 

Map-Modelling in Geography. By Dr. 
Albert Maitby. New York : S. L. Kellogg, Pub. 

This little book by the well known Normal 
School President of Pennsylvania, is like all 
its author's work, direct and simple. 

" The use of modelling as a means of sym- 
bolizing the various land forms in geography 
has become so valuable in these days of ad- 
vanced methods of teaching, that It Is thought 
these abstracts from the practical methods of 
a school-room may be found helpful to many 
teachers. Any application of the anthropo- 
morphic idea of fashioning or making will 
follow the law of all ohlld.thought in that the 
unknown Is assimilated to the known. The 
child is really and directly familiar with only 
one mode of origin, and that Is the making of 
things. One of the great Joys of children is to 
be able to make things; and this desire, which 
is indeed very great, should be .utilised In 
their instruction. 

All the elements of geographical science are 
found very near every sohool-house; therefore 
the home district should be studied first. 
Bitter says, * Wherever our home is, there lie 
all the materials that we need for the study of 
the entire globe.* " 

Inductive Psychology. By E. A. Klrkpat- 
rlck. B. B. KtUogg, Pub. 

This is a very simply arranged book which, 
true to its title is based upon every -day mental 
phenomena. The book is full of suggestion for 
individual study and observation, and Is In 
keeping with the trend of thought to-day In 
the direction of child study. , 

Stories of Great Americans, foe Little 
Americans. By Edward Eggleston. New 
York : American Book Co. 

The stories In this book are of far more than 
ordinary Interest. They are written in most 
simple style, and the author has certainly done 
his part well. We think, however, the small 
type and the solid pages make the book 
doubtful as a success in the second year's 
work for which it is Intended. The compiling 
of primary reading books is a matter to 
be submitted always to the Judgment of 
some primary teacher, active In the grade 
work, for no one else oan Judge so well of 
what they like and what they oan manage. 
While the subject matter Is, as we say, excel- 
lent, the book In Its general appearance sug- 
gests a failure of appreciation from the stand- 
point of the child's own needs. 

Faibt Stories and Fables. Retold by James 
Baldwin. New York . American Book Co, 

This ltttle book, uniform in binding and type 
with the "Stories of Great Americans," has 
one hundred seventy -six pages of splendidly 
selected stories and fables. Our only adverse 
criticism would be that they are not In most 
oases, In spite of their title, sufficiently retold. 
All through the book are sentences of that 
particular kind all best teachers deplore when 
they come from the children themselves, and 
shun when they appear In the books that are 
to be placed in the hands of the children. 

We refer to suoh sentences as. There was 
once a woman and she made five pies all in a 
day, or, Ting as he was he knew a thing or two. 
And then when the author makes the Porcelain 
maiden of an old time tale sing Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
te-ag one is a little appalled at the anachro- 
nism, to say nothing of the doubtful taste, and 
one wonders what more in the way of literary 
crime will be committed and permitted in the 
name of the children. 
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THE feature which distinguishes GINN & COMPANY'S VERTICAL ROUND- 
HAND WRITING "BOOKS from all others and makes them the most 
practical is apparent to even a superficial observer. It is, as its name 
suggests, distinctively a roundr-hand writing. 

Heretofore the objection to vertical penmanship has been that it could not 
be written rapidly. These copies are made so as to be reproduced with a good 
degree of speed, thus making vertical writing meet the demands of business. No 
other books give such copies. 

Ginn & Company's Vertical Writing Books present an open, round hand- 
writing, which, when written, will produce the greatest legibility, as well as 
add to the beauty and general openness of the page. 

We know that you will be pleased with the typographical appearance of these 
books. They are certainly striking examples of what can be done by the printer 
and the engraver. Write to us for descriptive circulars. Six numbers of the 
series are now ready. The price for introduction is 96 cents per dozen. We 
invite your correspondence. 

GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 



Attention is invited from school officers desiring the best text-books to 

BRADBURY'S NSW SLSMSNTARY ARITHMSTIO :- BRADBURY'S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC: - COOS- 
WILL'S LESSONS IN NUMBER: -BRADBURY'S SICHT ARITHMETIC: -BRADBURY AND EMERY'S ALAS- 
BRA FOR BEOINNER8 :- BRADBURY AND EMERY'S ACADEMIO ALGEBRA :- BRADBURY'S ACADEMIC 
GEOMETRY :-MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING: -GIF FORD '8 ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
PHYSICS: -STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, etc. 
Correspondence requested. 

M Hcrwtosr •**>* Boertozm. ft6ft 'Virembcaeelra Ave., Oft&loei&o* 



" InproYfflMnt the Order of tin Aft.' 

Roe. ~™*~ 
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The 

New 
Smith 
Premier 
Typewriters 



eve rerolnttens of the possfbllltes of type- 
writer mechanism 

All known defects in writing machines 
State - -— 



iteB 



OF MECHANICAL AST 



THE SMIT H 
PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 

298 h 295 Broadway, Sew York, 



Start the year right by subscribing for a paper 
that win 1 keep yon folly posted on everything 
a teacher should know relating to penmanship. 

If it'a Anything about Penmanship 
you *c find it in 







BOOKS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND HOME 

flYTHS AND riOTHERPLAYS. 

By SARA B, WM.T9B. 

TUs la the title of acbanBtagbook, whiehwe hare Joet MbHafaei, aad offer to teachers so* 
motktn with oonfldtnm tint *will be appreciated. Beautifully niuatiated. Price, doth, fl.se. 

IN THE CHILD'S WORLD. 



By BTDUB POULSSON. 



This Is a hook of Morning Talks and Stories tor Ktndergartnen 
and will be fomnd a library In itself, se fares holding the fastest 
The talks end stories are eeoutthe things with which children 
acquainted. Nearly 450 pages and over 100 illustrations. " 



tiers, rMmary Schools end Home s, 



of Ittfle bhlldren is eonoernod. 

oosjht to be most Intimately 

Price, doth, $2.eo. 



Quarter-Century Edition* 
PARADISE OP CHILDHOOD. 



Utton oontalus all the original text -with aotee an t*e JlthreaKHfteand Oeoupethma, 
UJe of Froebel. Price, doth, $e^e. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield. Mass. 




The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 



w It CIves me crest pleasure to recommend the * Gem Pesell Sharpener.' It does 
She work well end qaleuy. This last Is of crest Importance for sohoel work. This 
'sharpener » is In tstlsfaotory nse In very many of the olttes sad towns of the State. 
■ — 11 what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am folly convinced 
tfae'eemMstheTerybestshaireneroatlmsssjeet. In art I eo not believe that 
1 Is uroUierwhloh si *J1 compares with this one for nse either In the school or the 



there 



•Toil D. Mtlubk, 
Price. S3.0O. Member of Man. Stat* Board of Education. 

Send for desoriptive circnlar. Manufactured by F« H, COOK k CO*, Leemlnster, 



Mapard, Merrill & Co., 



- rHTlCIU.PnWAIBW. 

Samples Frkb. 48-47 E. Mtti St., N. Y 
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— "Utopia," by Sir Thomas More with biogra- 
phy, critical Introduction and notes, New York, 
Maynard, Merrill 4) Co., is a criticism of the 
state of Europe, put into the mouth of a fic- 
titious traveler. His Utopia is an Imaginary 
island represented as enjoying the greatest 
perfection in politics, religion and laws. Thus 
in describing an unknown Commonwealth, he 
laid bare the evils of his own country. 

—The fiftieth volume of The Century, con- 
taining the numbers of the magazine for the 
past six months, has appeared. History, bio- 
graphy, art and science have adequate treat- 
ment, as well as fiction and the lighter things. 
Perhaps the most notable feature of the vol- 
ume is Professor William M. Sloane's * Life of 
Napoleon," which reaches the most exciting- 
portion of the great conqueror's career. There 
is a profusion of illustrations, Including not 
only reproductions of famous masterpieces of 
painting, but also many drawings made for 
the work by French, English and American 
artists. A suggestive contrast in the character 
of the two Napoleons is furnished by Miss 
Anna L. BiokneU'8 Interesting reminiscences 
of •• Life in the Tulleries Under the Second 
Empire." A paper that has attracted wide 
attention all over the world Is " The Battle of 
the Yalu," by Philo N. McGlffen. Commander 
McGlffen, who was in charge of the Chinese 
warship " Chen Yuen," is the first representa- 
tive of western civilization to take part in a 
naval engagement between vessels armed 
with modern guns and equipments. Supple- 
mental to this paper is " Lessons from the 
Yalu Fight," by Captain Alfred T. Mahan, the 
great naval historian and tactician. Max 
Nordau Is represented by a lively " Answer to 
My Critics," while Professor Cesare Lombroso 
discusses the value and the errors of No dan's 
M Degeneration," which was dedicated to him. 
In the line of fiction there are the closing por- 
tions of Marlon Crawford's " Casa Bracoio," 
the whole of Julia Magruder's "Princess 
Sonia," and many short stories by favorite 
writers. There is much in the volume that 
one needs in his library for permanent refer- 
ence. 

New York: The Century Co., Union Square. 
Price, 8.00. 



HARPER & BROTHERS' BOOKS. 

First and foremost of all the books issued by 
Harper A Broikere during this season is the 
** Abbey Shakespeare." In this the comedies 
of Shakespeare are Illustrated by 1S1 full-page 
photogravure reproductions of Mr. Abbey's 
drawings. These volumes should be welcomed 
equally by the student and reader of Shake- 
speare and the lover of artlstlo illustrations. 
These drawings are the result of many years 
of careful thought. Months were spent In the 
scenery and accessories of each play. They 
are in four volumes. 

"From the Black Sea through Persia and 
India," being pictures of Eastern life in desert 
and bazaar, is a volume unique in scope, the 
outcome of a long journey undertaken by 
Edwin Lord Weeks in consequence of an 
arrangement with Harper mnd Broikere. The 
readers of " Harper's Magazine," in which ap- 
peared from time to time the articles now 
incorporated in this volume, do not require to 
be told how successfully Mr. Weeks has repre- 
sented in picture and text some of the most 
fascinating features that the East has to offer. 
And another beautiful volume will be natu- 
rally associated with the foregoing. It is 
11 Notes in Japan," by Alfred Parsons —exqui- 
site studies of mountain and grove and temple, 
of flower and of quaint humanity in a land, 
that suddenly and unexpectedly commanding 
attention, is now receiving It In large meas- 
ure from all the world. The volume contains 
a few fresh Illustrations, in addition to. the 
series already published in "Harper's Maga- 
zine." 



HOME OF THB AMERICAN BOOK CO. 



The illustration herewith given shows the 
beautiful, new ten-story building at the north- 
east corner of Washington Square, New York, 
into which the American Book Company recently 
moved. It Is as substantial as iron, stone, end 
brick could make it, is supplied with all con- 
veniences, and, as may be teen in examining 
the illustration, the ornamental has not been 
neglected. In short, It is one of the best repre- 
sentatives of the new style of buildings that 
are multiplying with surprising rapidity all 
over Manhattan Island. Its location opposite 
one of the most beautiful of the small parks of 
the city, within a stone's throw of Washington 
Arch, could not be finer. 

The American Book Company will be congratu- 
lated on the substantial evidence of their 
growth and prosperity indicated by the need 
of larger quarters. They will occupy the 
greater part of the building, and the increased 
room will enable them to provide even better 
facilities than before for serving the public. 
Teachers and school boards are aware how 
numerous their books are In all departments 
of school work, how closely they follow the 
needs of the schools, and how excellent they 
are typographically and plotorlally. In their 
list of authors are the names of a large num- 
ber of the leading educators of the country. 

We should mention In this connection that 
the School of Pedagogy of the University of 
the City of New York and other graduate 
departments are located in this building. 
For teachers, both from the metropolitan dis- 
trict and from distant places the American 
Book Company's building will therefore be a 
great attraction. 

The building Is in the heart of New York's 
educational publishing center and only five 
blocks from the Popular Educator's New 
York office. It Is the largest book publishing 
establishment In the world. The nine floors 
counting from the sub-cellar occupy a space of 
more than four acres and this will be barely 
sufficient for the needs of the business. The 
economy of space made possible by new 
maohlnery Is very great and it Is expected 
that the books will be produced with greater 
rapidity and better printing, and stronger 
binding than ever before. 

The company publishes several thousand 
different school books In the various branches, 
many of them favorites for years In all parts of 
the country. These are constantly revised and 
renewed as to type, maps, Illustrations, etc., 
when any Improvement seems possible. New 



facts of science, new boundaries and statistics 
in geography and other corrections and revis- 
ions demand the service of a score of skilled 
editors in keeping these books up to date. 
But the company has no intention of resting 
on its laurels, or depending upon its older pub- 
lications for its continued strength and com- 
manding position. It alms to bring out new 
publications in every branch wherever possi- 
bility for improvement is indicated. The 
determination to lead in new books as well as 
to maintain the standard of their older ones 
has led to the publication of about one hundred 
new books In the year just past. 



— St. Nicholas Maganine recently offered 
prizes for the best corrections of a misspelled 
poem. More than ten thousand answers were 
received, and the committee has been over- 
whelmed with work, the results of which and 
the names of the prize winners will appear in 
the January 8t. Niohdat. Answers came from 
all over the world, from Turkey, from Egypt 
and from Europe— from a little countess in 
Vienna and from the grandchildren of Emer- 
son and Hawthorne in America. The commit- 
tee reluctantly make the admission that the 
penmanship of the English and Canadian 
children excels that of Uncle Sam's boys and 
girls. 

—The fashion of the day In the matter of 
penmanship is what is called M vertical writ- 
ing." 

Oinn A Co. have published recently a series 
which is known as the " Vertical Bound-Hand 
Writing Books." They are striking examples 
of what can be done by the printer and en- 
graver. 

— Meeere. Houghton, Mifflin and Company of 
Boston, New York, and Chicago announce for 
Immediate publication two new numbers of 
their Riverside Literature Series: No. 83, 
George Eliot's " Silas Marner " (double num- 
ber, paper, 80 cents; linen, 40 cents), and No. 
84. Dana's "Two Years before the Mast" 
(quadruple number, paper, 60 cents; linen 60 
cents). 

" Silas Marner" is one of the books required 
for admission to American colleges for the 
years 1896 and 1897. Dana's masterpiece, which 
grows In popularity as the years go on, is here 
published In most attractive form, with a sup- 
plementary chapter by the author. Each book 
is made more Interesting by a biographical 
sketch of its author especially prepared for 
this edition. 
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THE WERNER PRIMER. 

Price, 30 cents. 

Recently there has arisen on the school book 
horizon a little volume which has attracted 
universal attention. An examination of the 
book would seem to Indicate that there are 
good reasons for the attention this book has 
attracted on the part of the educational public. 
For years, in f aot through all past time so far 
as we know, there has existed a great difficulty 
in beginning the school education of young 
children. This trouble was met to some extent 
by the kindergarten, but between the kinder- 
garten and the primary school there has been 
a yawning chasm, so to speak. According to 
all old methods of teaching, the child passed 
either from the home, or the kindergarten, to 
the primary school, and began the study usu 
ally of some particular method of reading, 
perhaps the Word Method, the Sentence 
Method, or Phonlo Method, or too often we 
fear, the " A. B. C." Method. At any rate, too 
often, the aim of the teacher has been simply 
to teach the art of reading to the child, without 
reference to any other studies, or thought, 
Sight was lost of the fact that when the yonng 
child enters school be possesses already all 
of the elements of knowledge; the important 
thing therefore in the study of a method of 
instruction is to take the child exactly as he Is, 
and develop him along the lines of his own 
several activities. A realization of this fact, 
of course led to what is now called among 
modern educationists a •• correlation of stud- 
ies." An observation of true correlation in 
teaching, especially if applied to the young 
child at the very beginning, means much — it 
means everything, because it means symmet 
rlcal development of the whole being. 

An examination of THE WERNER PRIMER 
. reveals, even to the superficial oritlc, the fact 
that the author, Miss Taylor, being an experi- 
enced training school teacher, is alive to the 
importance and value of " bringing up " the 
child harmoniously and simultaneously along 
the different lines of his natural activities. 
Therefore, her Primer is not simply a "Reader" 
according to the old understanding of that 
term; It is all of that and very much more. 
While the children are learning to read, this 
book furnishes them something worth reading 
abqnt. Kindergarten ideas are here adapted 
to the first work of the primary school; the 
pupils are lead in the first lessons to observe 
color and form In nature. These elementary 
Ideas are first in a scheme of education accord- 
lng to FroBbel. It makes the reading at once 
easy and attractive, and in logical relation to 
objective study. Writing, drawing, occupa- 
tions, etc., are so presented as to create a 
desire on the part of the child to know " what 
the words say." Choloe stories, poetry and 
fable are made the basis of many lessons in 
language and reading. All the lessons are 
designed to awaken thought, and are not sim- 
ply drills in dead words as we so often find In 
the old style first readers and spelling books. 
By the new method, words and sentences 
become living expressive things to the young 
learner. The words here used are first intro- 
duced in script, and are afterwards reviewed 
both in script, printed columns and sentences. 
The Suggestions to Teachers are very com- 
plete, and unlike most "suggestions" they 
point out with clearness and exactness the 
way an intelligent teacher should pursue. 

We wish to call particular attention to the 
PREFACE of the Werner Primer, for the reason 
that it is a very remarkable introduction to 
this very remarkable book. Unlike most 
" Fore- Words " this one sets forth in clear, con- 
cise language the exact character of the book. 
It Is well worth reading; it will be read eagerly 
by teachers who have any desire whatever to 
keep up with the educational progress of the 
day, and the logical result of cuch a perusal 
will be the passage from Preface to succeed- 
ing pages and their practical application in 
the school-room. 

The volume referred to above Is published 
by the Werner Company, who began only a 
short time ago the publishing of school books. 
This P-imer alone Is a sufficient reason for the 
existence of this enterprising publishing 
house. 



what do you a^waurs*- 

Read? *2f&4Sr*m 
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any American monthly periodical, educational. 

is for SI a year, together with PENMAN'S ART 
_.__._. papers one year— for &1.&5. This include* Cosmo- 

politan, Mnnsey's, MoClnres, Popular Fducator, Teachers' Institute, 
In combination with a periodical selling for not less than 92.50, 



PENMAN'S ART JOURNAL costs 15c. extra. This includes School Journal, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Review of Reviews. 8orlbner's. etc On a S4 periodical— Century, Harper'setc, PENMAN'S 
ART JOURNAL will be Included without extra cost. " 

If you are already a subscriber for either paper, 
say so. In order that your time may be properly 
extended. If it's Anything about Penmanship, 
you'll find it in 



20» BROADWAY, New York. 



TEACHERS' LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

ROOMS OF 
Anca^rtoearx estxxCt Foreiffn 1*ea.olr*eiW Bureau^ 

CIRCULATING LIBBABT.- Books teat ts say part of the U. 8 3 Pafk 8tM Bo8ton * 

8UB8CBIPTI0N AND PUBCHA8IN G AG1NCY.- Xagaslaes, Books, and School Apparatus. 

Information copied and questions answered. Teachers are cordially Invited to call and 
investigate. 

Send lOo for catalogue and full particulars. 
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Beautiful Ha 

x. WASHINGTON 

a. LINCOLN 

3. GRANT 

4. GARFIELD 

Price, io cei 

Large engravings, 
Morning CaU, e 



Small portra 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 



PATRIOTIC READING 



For Second Year Grade. 



STORIES 0t> 

GREAT MEN 




EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 



Stories of 
GREAT MEN. 

Interesting stories of the lives of Columbus, 
Washington, Wm. Penn, Gen. Putnam, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Every one knows how much of 
interest to children there is in the childhood of 
these men. These anecdotes have been woven 
together and written in simple disconnected 
sentences adapted to the last term of first year 
grade or to the second year grade. They have 
been arranged from blackboard readings by an ex- 
perienced primary teacher, and so are especially 
adapted for the grades for which they are intended. 

Bds. Price y jo cent*. 



EDUACTIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfleld St., BOSTON, 



63 Fifth Ave., New York. 



an Wabash Ave, Chicago. 



300 Post 8t., 8an Francisco. 
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Professional Examinations. 

N. Y. October 5 — Second and Third Grades. 



Composition. 



Grammar. 

1 The long lines of young faces rose tier above tier down the whole 
« length of the chapel, from the little hoy's who Just left his mother, to 
8 the young man's who was going out next week Into the great world, 

4 rejololng In his strength. It was a great and solemn sight, and never 

5 more so than at this time of the year, when the only lights In the 

6 chapel were In the pulpit and at the seats of the praepostors of the 
1 week, and the soft twilight stole over the rest of the ohapel, deepen- 
8 lug Into darkness In the high gallery behind the organ. 

— " Tom Brown* 8 School Days at Rugby. 9 ' 

The first seven quest tons refer to the above selection. 

Notes. — 1. A combination of subject and predicate is called a 
clause. Clauses are principal or subordinate. 

2. Subordinate clauses Include (a) subject clauses ; (o) objec- 
tive clauses; {c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial clauses. 

8. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 

4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase. 

5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its 
unmodified object. 

6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, or clause. In giving 
modifiers, if words, name the parts of speech to which they 
belong. In like manner state the character of modifying phrases 
and clauses, as adjective, adverbial, etc. 

7. An object of a transitive verb is classed as a modifier of 
that verb. 

8. Only eight parts of speech are recognized — the articles the 
and a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and participles being 
one of .the forms of verbs. 

9. Infinitives are classed as modes of the verb. 

10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following order : 
Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. 
In parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its 
antecedent. 

11. In giving the syntax of a noun or pronoun, give only the 
case and the reason for it. 

12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only, viz. , transitive 
and Intransitive ; a transitive verb may be used in the active or 
the passive voice. 

13. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal 
parts, regular or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, 
tense, person, number, agreement: give the special use of an 
infinitive or a participle, after tense. 

Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the following clauses : 
(a) Lines rose (line 1); (6) who had left (line 2); (c) who was 
going (line 3) ; (d) it was siglti (line 4) ; (e) lights wer* (line 6 and 6.) 

2. Give (a) three modifiers of twilight (line 7) ; (6) two modi- 
fiers of deepening (line 8.) 

8. Select (a) an abstract noun ; (o) a personal pronoun ; (c) a 
qualifyidg adjective; (d) an adverb of degree; (e) a preposition. 

4. (a) What part of the verb is rejoicing (line 4)? (&) What 
does it modify? 

5. Give syntax of {a) lines (line 1) ; (b) week (line 3) ; (c) 
sight (line 4). 

6. Select a verb in the (a) past tense; (6) past perfect tense; 
(c) in the progressive form — all in the indicative mode. 

7. Give the four principal parts of (ci) rose (line 1) ; (6) stole 
(line 7). Name the parts. 

8. Define (a) personal pronoun; (b) proper noun. 

9. (a) Write a sentence containing a transitive verb, (b) 
Rewrite the sentence, changing the verb to the passive voice. 

10. The attribute of a predicate may be (a) a noun ; (b) a pro- 
noun ; (c) a clause. Give an example of each. 



Write a composition on the following subjects : 

1. A Description of a Firk. 

2. A Rainy Day at School. 
8. A Beautiful Home. 

4. Advantages of a Kind Disposition. 
Credits will be given on the merits of the composition with 
particular reference to three points. 

1. The matter, t. «., the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

8. The orthography, punctuation, division into paragraphs, 
use of capitals, and general appearance. 

Physiology and Hygiene. 

Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. Define {a) hygiene; (6) assimilation; (c) excretion. 

2. {a) Locate the triceps muscle, (b) What muscle is directly 
opposed to the triceps, constituting with the triceps a pair of 
muscles? 

8. Show how the statement that arteries carry bright red 
blood is only partially correct. 

4. By what fluid does (a) the portal vein carry; (b) the 
lac teals? (c) Where do these organs have their beginning? 

5. Why should persons having weak lungs take special care of 
the skin? 

6. What elements of food are digested in (a) the stomach; 
(ft) the intestines? 

7. (a) What evil effects frequently attend the wearing of 
clothing colored with cheap, poisonous dyes? (&) What function 
of the skin is active in producing these evil effects? 

8. Why is it not prudent to exercise vigorously immediately 
after eating? 

9. Give three rules to be observed in keeping cellars in proper 
sanitary condition. 

10. Show how the words, «« Visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation," 
are proved true with reference to those who use alcoholic stimu- 
lants to excess. 

Arithmetic. 

Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. Reduce (a) 25 lb. 12 oz. to the fraction of a hundred- 
weight, (b) | of 5 to a fractional part of 11. 

2. "Dividing both dividend and divisor by the same number 
does not change the quotient." Modify the statement of the 
principle of division above given, so that it will apply to (a) 
fractions; (b) ratio. 

3. Find the sum in yards of $ yd. and 2\ ft. 

4. My coram Ision at 5% on a sale of hay at $13.60 per ton was 
$12.48}. How many tons did I sell? 

5. Find the exact interest on $2150 from March 12, to April 5, 
at 6% per annum. 

6. Find the proceeds of a note for $1,350 discounted at bank 
4 mo. 6 da. before it was due, at 6% per annum. 

7. Required (a) the square root of 3.8 correct to three decimal 
places; (6) the fourth power of 1}. 

8. How many bushels of wheat will fill a bin 8 ft. by 4 ft. 2 in. 
by 3 ft. 8 in.? 

9. Find the missing term in the proportion : 



8 


55 


9 


13 


1.7: 


7: 


:(): 


.05 


3.3 


.26 


5.1 


6 



10. Define (a) multiple ; (b) discount j (c) composite number* 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS' 




TEXT-BOOKS 
Are grttt labor-savers and result producers. Three 
editions. Adapted to eehoola of all grades. 

SPCOtMBN PAOBS AN* OATALO«US FNSB TO TBAOMBMS. 

William* A Room*, rochesteb, n,t.,ohicaqo. 



$75 a Month— evenings* 




and WRITING TEACHERS 



Wanted. Experience or good writing not necessary 
as we will train yon for the position at your own home, 
under Blxler's popular System of Physical Train- 
ing in Penmanship, and oar systematized Course 
of Mail Instruction free of charge. Beantlfnl 
Parchment Diploma lftxSO In. with Corporate Seal of 
College granted. Write In your own hand. 

The Blxler's Business College Oo. # 
Wooster, Ohio. 



A S~ -+ • n and slant writing, business 

vOft 1 J CC\ 1 writing ^d professional 
VX/ uia^aaa-/ writing, drawing, lettering, 
designing. If it's Anything about Penman- 
ship, you'll find it in 

REWARD & GIFT CARDS 




tnds New Pretty Artlstio Designs of Florals, 

Flowers. Fruits, 8oenes. Views. Crescents, Bhlelds, 
SoroUsTnaselsrFsnelsTVsses, Ships. Birds. A nimals, 
JavenUes, Landscape/MArine and Water Soenos, etc. 

----- — ~-— Me, 
_ are 
alike. 

Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 

Price List of School Supplies, Embossed. ; Frosted, 
Mounted, Silk-Fringed Ohromo B^ward Gfift Cards, 
Bewsrd, (Kft, and Teachers* Books, Plays, Speakers, 
Beoitations. Dialogues, Drills, Marohes, Bntertsin- 
ments. Tableaux. Alphabet, Number. Drawing, Prise, 
SeadingVMerit? CreSt^POTfeot. On Time andTHonor 
Cards, School Aids. Reports, Dlplomaa. Bto.. Free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 

A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 



inPIITft with this ad., bring! you on Mai ibr IS 
I liE.ll I d weeks the FlTHrTifilk, that 



ful national newspaper for 



|E( w 

I a I students and ALL BUST PIOPLK. Freah every week 
■ w from the Nation's capital. Uied as the ideal current- 
erents paper all orer the country. Clean, condensed, 
classified, comprehensive, non-partisan and entertaining. 
01 a rear ; 5 cents a month In ctnbs. Ask for samples. 

nil PATHriRDIB, Waakfactea D. C. 



UNCLE 5A/1 OFFERS 

A splendid chance for teachers of 
higher education or young college 
men to secure a professional educa- 
tion In law, medicine, science, etc.. 
while earn'ng from 91.900 to $1,800 
per annum as Assistant Examiners In 
the Patent Office. A high grade in 
eompetiye examination Is all that Is 
required. Particulars free if you 
mention Pofulab Sducatob. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INST., Washington, D. G. 



L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER, 

For Gentlemen, Ladles, Youths; 
athlete vr invalid, Complete gym- 
nasium: take 6 In. of floor room ; 
new, soientiflc, durable, cheap. In- 





40 engravings, free. Address D. L. 
DO WD, Scientific, Physical and 



Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th Street, New York. 



MAGIC LANTERNS 



W 



A 
YSslSBSW. 

(TJ-A pra/UaM* 

• Lanterns for Home Amassment. MS pace ,_.. 
MOALLI8T1R, **> Optician, 49 NMMU St., N. Y. 



lOU PJB , ui pncw. v lews Ulastrailas I 

ntujor a mam wit* a twuuTeapUal. Also, ■ 
AmaMnwnt. J**JP«f» Cat^ogTie^ fr**. Li 




BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 



Sff 



dKOTBTNATI, M U. 8. A. 

and Tin School and Church 



topper and Tin School and Ohui 
.L8, PEAL8 AMD CHIMES 
•M Tens* Free. Heaae this pa» 



* TEACHERS' AGENCIES. $- 



Eastern Teachers' Agency, 

Miss E. F. P05TER, Manager. 

Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 

0O BromflelCt SBtiroet, Boston. 



THE FISK TEACHERS' AGENCIES. 

EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
fOO PAGE AGENCY MANUAL SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 



4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass* 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
1242 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. 
SSS Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III, 



9S King Street, West Toronto, Can. 

420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

J07 Keith 6* Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

798 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

S»S Stinuon Block. Los Angeles, Cal. 



THE TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N, E. 



has filled 2102 positions. Register now. Manual free, 

F. B. SPAULDING, 



Manager, 86 Bromfleld St., 



THE ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCY. 

HAS MOVED TO THE 

Pullman Building, Chicago. Michigan Ave. and Adams St* 

O. J. ALBERT * B. F. CLARK, Managers. 



, A ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. We are getting calls for such teachers at all 
seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who are seeking positions or promotion. 
Send stamp for Application Form. h. P. FB1HCH, manager, 84 state St., Alfcaay, H. 1. 



HTABLISHU 



TV! 1 HTAM 



Bead far 
Ballstla. 



1880. I 100 FIFTH AVMKTJB, RIW YORK. 

American and Foreign Professors, Teachers and Musicians of both sexes for Universities, 
Colleges, Schools and Families. Circulars of choice schools conscientiously recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 



THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS' AGENCY. 



Board of Education and Im-( Address 

ployers informed about available { G. B. BUCHILB8 * CO 

Teachers FUSS OF CHABOB. ( 1ST Yms St., Ssm C, Cmelaaftil, 



( Te 
u, o. ( tion b 



Teachers seeking positions 
(with stamp) For informa- 
blank. 



BEACON TEACHERS' AGENCY. 



95% 



of the positions filled by us last year were direct applications from Superin- 
tendents and School Boards. 

P. I. MERRILL, Manager, I20 Tremont Street, Boston, 



# SUPPLIES. 



S2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN to Teachers for 




SI 



Solid Gold Pen— Hard Rubber Engraved Holder— Simple Construction — Always Ready — 
Never biota— No better working; pen made— A regular S&.50 pen. 

Mailed to teachers, complete, boxed with filler, for 81.00. Your money back— if you want tt. Agents Wanted. 

LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 14. 108 PULTON ST., NEW YORK, 



g perial J)ay P xercises... 



20c. 



]— [ 



132 PACES. 



] — EE] 



Complete school exercises to aid in celebrating the following days: "Washingrton's Birthday 
Thanksgiviner, Decoration Day, Franklin, Penmanship Day, Flag 
Day (with' Music and Complete Flag Drill), Arbor Day, Whittier, Mothers' 
Day (with music), State Day, Lincoln, Christmas. Sent by mail for five 5-cen 

tamp*. A<Wre ^ ROBERT SMITH, Box 456, Lansing, Michigan. 
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(The Editor would be pleased to receive 
contributions for this department.) 



Problems. 



Card I. 

1. At $| apiece, how many melons will 
cost $|? 

2. What is the largest number that will 
exactly divide 1134, and 1386 and 1260? 

3. How many cubic feet are there in a 
wall 95 ft. long, 10 ft. high, and one yard 
thick? 

4. If I can do a piece of work in £ of a 
day, what part of it can I do in J of a day? 

5. A man gave his older daughter $850. 
his younger daughter $275 less, and his 
son $650 more than he gave to both daugh- 
ters. How much did he give to all? 

6. A farmer raised 445 bushels of wheat 
one year, twice as many bushels the next 
year, and the third year, three times as 
many bushels as in the two preceding 
years. How many bushels did he raise in 
the three years? 

Card II. 

1. Find the smallest number that is 
exactly divisible by 668, 364, and 448. 

2. How many square yards are there in 
a pavement 462 feet long and four feet 
wide? 

3. I paid $475 for a carriage which was 
equal to J of the sum paid for a span of 
horses. 

4. A man earns $46} a week, which is 4 
times as much as his son earns. How much 
do both earn? 

5. Bought 44 acres of land at $90 an 
acre and 43 acres at $135 an acre. Sold it 
all at $160 an acre. How much did I gain 
per acre? 

Card III. 

1. How many 3-inch cubes are there in 
a block of granite 8 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, 
and 2 ft. thick? 

2. A man sold a house for $8400 and 
gained $475. How much would he have 
received for it, if he had sold it at a profit 
of $1400? 

3. A man gave his son $700, which was 



•ff of his money. How much money had he 
left? 

4. If tea costs $£ a pound, what part of 
a pound can be bought for $A? 

5. At $4} a rod, how much will it cost 
to fence a field two sides of which are 
each 84 rods, one side 68 rods, and the 
remaining side 54 rods? 

Card IV. 

1. How many cubic inches are there in 
an 18-inch cube? 

2. A farmer sold 65 £ bushels of wheat 
for $76}. What was the price paid per 
bushel? 

3. What Is the greatest length of boards 
that can be used in building two fences, 
one 318 and the other 388 rods long, with- 
out cutting any of the boards? 

4. I bought -ft- of an acre of land and 
sold A of an acre. What part of my land 
had I left? 

5. What is the average price of five 
horses, costing $265, $170, $240, $325, and 
$275 respectively? 

Card V. 

1. A grocer sold 44 barrels of flour at a 
uniform price, receiving $410£ for it. 

2. John earns $475 in a year, which is 
•ft- as much as his father earns. How much 
do both earn? 

3. Find the number of cubic feet of 
water in a cistern 28 ft. long and 19 ft. 
wide, if the water is 13 ft. deep. 

4. What part of a piece of work can a 
man do in 44 days, if he can do the whole 
of it in 85 days? 

5. Two men are 88 miles apart. If they 
travel away from each other, one 44 miles 
a day and the other 38 miles a day, how far 
apart will they be at the end of two days? 

Card VI. 

1. A grocer bought 485 bushels of 
potatoes at $ J a bushel. 

2. How many square feet are there in a 
floor 45 ft. long and 44 ft. 4 in. wide? 

3. If I put J of my money in one bank, 
| in another, and i in another, and have 
$440 left, how much money have I? 

4. There are three wheels, which 
revolve in 35, 30, and 56 seconds respec- 
tively. Find the shortest time in which 
all of them will make an exact number of 
revolutions. 

5. If the dividend is $11,150, the quo- 
tient $100, and the remainder $50, what is 
the divisor? 

6. If a man pays $4680 for 19000 pounds 
of wool, for how much must he sell it per 
pound to gain $K80? 



Card VII. 

1. A merchant bought 424} yards of 
silk and sold 86 [J yards. 

2. Divide f J of 4 of 8 times J by ft of 
^ of l± times 9} times -fa. 

3. Find the number of cubic inches in a 
stone 8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 4 in. thick. 

4. A man owing $2445 paid $887 at one 
time and $533 at another time. What part 
of the debt did he still owe? 

6. A lady spent } of her money for a 
cloak, i of it for a dress, and had $60.50 
left. How much did she spend? 

6. A merchant has three kinds of tea; 
70 pounds of the first, 85 pounds of the 
second, and 100 pounds of the third. He 
wishes to put it up in as few equal pack- 
ages as possible without mixing the differ- 
ent kinds. How many packages will he 
have? 

Card VIII. 

1. What number added to 82} will give 
116}? 

2. At $4} a basket, how many baskets 
of peaches can be bought for $352? 

• 3. What part of a yard of ribbon can be 
bought for $.71, if a yard costs $1.08? 

4. How many cubic feet of air are there 
in a room 65 ft. long, 44 ft. wide, and 18 
ft. high? 

5. A man sold five cows for $45, $55, 
$60, $85, and $130 respectively. Find the 
average price. 

6. A father gave i, }, and ft of his 
property to his three children and had 
$24,000 left. How much did he give to 
each? 

Card IX. 

1. A grocer bought flour at $4.00 a 
barrel, paying $2148.40 for it, and sold it 
at $7.15 a barrel. 

2. After a farmer had sold $ of his crop 
of potatoes, he had 740 bushels left. What 
was the value of his whole crop at $.55 a 
bushel? 

3. A man bequeathed to his wife $45000. 
which was A of his estate. If the remain- 
der of the estate was divided equally among 
his five children, how much did each 
receive? 

4. A farmer sold J of his wheat to one 
man, } to another, and had 485 bushels left. 
What would he have received for his whole 
crop, if he had sold it at $.86 a bushel? 

5. A merchant sold £ of a piece of 
silk at $1 75 a yard, receiving $47.25 for it. 
How many yards were there in the piece at 
first, and what was the value of the 
remainder at the same price? 



Vitalized Phosphites 



Is not a medicine, but an essential food for the nourishment of the tired brain and 
nervous* system. It is extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, according to 
Prof. Percy's Formula. Vitalized Phosphites is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians, because it seldom fails to restore strength and rigor to the nervous, 
weak, OYer-WOrked, or brain-wearied. It retards old age. It contains ro 
morphine or injurious drug. 

Formula on each label. Send for descriptive pamphlet — free. 
Prepared only bj F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., New York. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by mall ($1.00.) None genuine without signature 

Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure. 
The best remedy known for colds in the head and sore throat. By mail, price, 50 cents. 
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FINE GIFT CARDS 

for last day of school a wirn.av*^**' 

specialty. Our cards at lc, ljc., 2c., 8c, 4c., 
each are bargains ; send stamps for samples. 
Booklets, 6o., 10c., 16c, 900.86c. 



FREE 

Seward Cards free 



to TEACHERS 



49" Mention this paper. 



Catalogue and few sample 

it goods for the price. 

JOHN WILCOX, Milfordyir. T. 



Best 



The 



^.StlCAJv 



> MUSIC SYSTEM 

The only System combining long development, 
tare of throat, proper enunciation, and voice culture, 
with the study of music . ^ _,, „ ^ ^ 

The only System Indorsed by Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of Pa., Carl 2£rrahn. 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, 8upt Brooks, Phil.. Prof. 
Caswell of Brooklyn, and scores of other progressive ed- 



ucators and master musicians who have heretofore 
utterly refused to indorse any other method. 

The only System which has gotten out of the 
Old ruts and placed music within range and easy grasp 
of the regular grade teacher. 

Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 
-cores of smaller places, supplanting the old methods. 

12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are teaching this 



K1NQ, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Gives more that is of interest to teachers of 
writing and drawing in public schools than 
all the general educational papers combined. 

If ifs Anything about Penmanship, you'll 
find it in 







SPECIALS 

The cumulative sales of Bixler*s Physical 
Training in Penmanship are simply wonder- 
ful— a single sale often bringing dozens of others. 
This rare and liberal Offer 65, is based on these 
results. You can easily graduate at your own home 
and make $50 to $75 a month evenings, teaching and 
representing this System, SI pays for all the follow- 
ing. Only one Outfit to the same person at this price. 
l. One Month 's Scholarship, any Deft. •8.00 
8. Bixler's P. T. in Penmanship, Clo. Bop. 

3. Bixler's Pocket Manual, Cloth, 40P. 

4. Business Penman, mo'ly, 9^/2. I2p, 1 yr, 

5. 100 Gummed Labels, your address, 

6. Mail Course, pen copies, letters, etc., 



75 
»5 
.*5 
.95 
2.00 

.„„ , _ „ , 1.00 

w# dut/it, Srings'you customers, 1.00 

All above 8 items for 01. Postage extra, after you 
receive Publications* Send SI only. Full description 
and valuable samples free. Your name, please. 
Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio 



7. Beautyul Diploma, isxrq, seal, 



\ \ Perfect Pencil Pointer. { ; 

INVALUABLE 

to all who me pen- 
cils. Wlllnotbreak 
the lead or get out, 
of order. Price $1. 
Express PBXPAID, i t 
$1.25. oa-MoNKT ; ; 
BBTtnrDBDirifOT ▼ 
BATierACTOET. 

' **I use the Pencil Sharpener at teachers* ezamlna . » 

i ► tiona and it now seems llldi«penlMlble. , ' ' r 

WM. J. W1CKERSHEIM, n ' L 

"• 8upt of Schools, Lincoln Co., Minn. " " 

VTSmdfor Clrtmlars. 
- CMMDELL CO., Antrim, , H. K. 




NEW BOOKS 



BHAKSSPBABB'S JULIUS OBSAB. Edited by 

Samuel Thurber. Boston : Align <e Bacon. Price, 
•0 cents. 

This is a beginner's book in Shakespeare, 
written not to furnish Introductory matter in 
the way of criticism, but to cultivate the 
pupil's ability to study and understand for 
himself. Accordingly the notes are short and 
suggest many comparisons and investigations 
that are most valuable for the habits they will 
naturally occasion. They are as rich and sat- 
isfactory as the long study and experience of 
the author lead us to expect. 

Teachers of German who like artificial aids 
to memorizing will be pleased with Wheat- 
let's German Declensions from C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Price, 16 cents. It may be a 
great help to beginners. 

Organic Chemistry. By R. L. Whiteley. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green A Co. 

This is a neat volume of about 800 pages in a 
series of Elementary Science Manuals. It aims 
to give a connected account of the theory of 
the subject with directions for practical work 
in it. There are figures and descriptions of 
the common experiments, processes for ob- 
taining a great number Of compounds and 
tests for the common substances. The work 
best suited for students' use is designated. 
The book gives the impression of a teacher 
who is not lost in the infinite detail of the 
science, as often seems to be the case in 
organic chemistry. 

In the Story Land. By Harriet Lincoln 
Coolldge. New York: WUHam Beverley Harison. 

Three little books of stories in large type 
easy words, and direct sentences. The stories 
are pretty, fanciful, fairy-like, with here and 
there an intermingling of nature stories which 
are very prettily in keeping with the demands 
made now by primary science work for litera- 
ture that shall bear upon the subject. 

The following table will give the teacher an 
idea of the scope of the subjects, and we are 
glad to say that the stories are in keeping with 
the daintiness of the titles. 

Vol. I.—* 4 Little Helen's New Year's Wish," 
"Little Black Fairy," "Mother Willow and 
Her Friends," "Pat and Bridget,", "The Dis- 
contented Baindrop," " Maldie's Easter Mon- 
day." 

Vol. II-—" Little Bed Cap," "The Violet and 
Nutshell," "The Bose Club," " How the Fairies 
Came," "How the Little Bog Helped the 
Little Boy," " Country Dollies," " The Insects' 
Hospital." 

Vol. III.— "Dear Little Brownie," "Little 
Yellow and His Brothers and Sisters," " Jack 
Frost and His Fairies," " Harry's Thanksgiv- 
ing Fairy ,"" Mother Spruce and Her Babies," 
" Kittle Winks and Bonnie Brown." 

Vols. I, n, and III, bound in boards, 25 cents 
each, postpaid. The three bound in one vol- 
ume, 75 cents, postpaid. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. As You Like 
It. New York : American Booh Co. 

These two books carefully compiled and 
generously annotated are reprints in the 
English Classic Series which the American 
Booh Co. have for some time been issuing in a 
style that has already proved Itself most ac- 
ceptable to the schools of the country. 



' AN UNUSUAL ENDORSEMENT. 

Having examined a volume entitled " Choice 
Selections " compiled by Charles Northend we 
heartily commend the same as worthy of a 
place in every family and in Sabbath School 
Libraries. 

J. W. Cooper, D.D., Pastor of South Church. 
I. H. Stratham, D.D., Pastor of Baptist Church. 
G. Henry Sandwell, Pastor of First Congre- 
gational Church. 
H. N. Wayne, Pastor Episcopal Church. 
E. K. Young, Pastor Methodist Church. 

New Britain, Conn. 



Aches 

And pains of rheumatism can be cured by 
removing the cause, lactic add in the 
blood. Hood's Sarsaparilla cures rheuma- 
tism by neutralizing this acid. 

" I had rheumatism so that I could scarcely 
lift my left foot. I began using Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, and after I had taken two or three 
bottles the rheumatism disappeared and has 
not troubled me since." E. B. Walcott, 68 
Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. Get only 



H 



§!•!• 



f 

S 



Sarsaparilla 

The One True Blood Purifier. $1; six for $5. 



Hood's Pills ^"SMsMBS: 



One single issue of Penman's Art Journal contains 
more that relates to drawing (Special Public School 
Department) than any monthly periodical devoted to 
general education in an entire year. Specimen for 5c. 
stamps, if { te Anything about Penmanship, 
you 11 find it in 




q$u&JL~/*/& faff <rt r '<*< * ' 

20a Broadway, New York. 



NOW XS THE TIME 

TO INTRODUCE THE 

FIVE CENT 

LITERATURE READERS. 



No.l. G 
2. A 

8. A 

4. G 

5. St 

6. L 

7. L 

9. T 

10. E 

11. S< 

13. 8< 
18. B< 

14. 8< 

15. L 

16. B 

17. P 

18. T 

(5th grade.) 

19. The Deserted Village, Goldsmith. 

20. Stories from Garden and Field. I. 

21. StoriesfromGardenannFleld.il. 

22. Hawthorne's Golden Touch. (8rd r'dr.) 

23. Hawthorne's Three Golden Apples. 

24. Hawthorne's Miraculous Pitener. 

25. Columbus. 

26. Israel Putnam. 

27. William Penn. 

28. Washington. 

29. Franklin. t - 
80. Webster. ( " 
31. Lincoln. ( " 

83. TheChimmra. (8rd 

84. Paradise of Children. (" 



s Pitener. 
(2nd reader.) 

:: :: j 

V " " ) 



Each number contains about 3« pages 

of Choice Literature bound in 

manilla covers. 

Price, 5 eta. a copy; 60 cts. a. dozen. 



EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 

50 Bromfleld St., Boston. 

68 Fifth Av., N. Y. 211 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
800 Post St., San Francisco. 
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Tonight 



If your liver is 
oat of order, 
ceasing BUlont- 
nes8,Siok Head- 
ache, Heartbom 
or Constipation* 
take s tost of 
Hood's Pnia oa 
retiring, and to- 
morrow yonr digestlTe organs will be 
regulated and yea will be bright, active 
and ready for any kind of work. This 
has been the experience of o these J it will 
be yonrs if yon take Hood's Pills. 25c 



WESTERN TEACHERS' AGENCY 

SILAS T. eiLLAK, Manager. 

This agency has the confidence of Boards 
and Superintendents, and is oondncted on 
strict business and professional principles. 
For particulars write to the manager. Send 
also for a copv of 

It is no? like any other teacher? Journal. 
fl.00 a year. _. 

S. Y. QILLAN & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Penman's Art Journal and the celebrated Lincoln 
Fountain Pen. warranted best gold and all that a 
fountain pen should be or every cent pf the money 
refunded* prorided you send names and addresses of 



three public school teachers who are especially inter- 
ested in their penmanship work. Speak up at once 
if you want this. If it's Anything about Penmanship, 
you will find it in 



#***&/ \ty* 




ft> r ^-fri, f 



LITERARY NOTES. 



— "In the Okefenokee," hy Louis Pendleton, 
published by Robert* Bro t her s, Boston, Is an 
interesting story of the war of the Rebellion, 
the scene of which is laid In the great Georgia 
swamp. 

— « Demosthenes Oration on the Grown M is a 
translation from the Greek with critical notes. 
Translated by Charles R. Kennedy, and pub 
Uahed by Artimr Omd$ <* Cb., New Tork. 

— M A Coin Catechism/' by J. K. Upton, pub- 
lished by Tht Werner Company, Chicago, paper, 
85, cloth, 50, Is an elementary work on finance 
and political economy. As its title indicates 
the method of teaching is by questions bearing 
upon the most Important brauoh of the subject 
and by answers which are given at length. 

Elsmbxtajit Lnssoirs in Zoology. By J. G. 
Needham. 90 cents. New York: Amerioam 
Booh Co. 

This is an enoouraglng aid for schools which 
wish to take up this study in a scientific way 
with only a moderate equipment. Four sim- 
ple types are first presented for microscope 
work prepared by the teacher, to give the fun- 
damental ideas oenoernlng all organisms. 
Then come insects, and the most attractive 
ones first. Throughout the book a serviceable 
order is preferred to a logical one, for the 
author shrewdly notices that an illogical order 
to a scientist may not be such to a beginner. 
Emphasis Is placed on the study of animals 
alive as well as on dry dissection. All the 
work has been done by pupils of the author, 
and all the material ii easily obtainable 
away from the seashore. There is an appen- 
dix of reference books, laboratory material, 
directions for getting and preparing speci- 
mens and a pronouncing list of technical 
terms. This part of the book Increases one's 
confidence in the author as a guide in a study 
where experience is everything. 



A. J. FOUCH & CO., Warren, Pa., 

HAVE THE 

BE8T BOOK8 FOR ENTERTAIN MENT8 

TINT TOT'S 8PRAKBR. For ths wee ones. Contains more than one hundred end fifty little pieces, of 
only a few lines each, expre sse d In the simplest language 15 

CHILD'S OWN SPBAKBB. A collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert pieces. Dialogues, and 
Tableaux. For children of six years In 

I.ITTUB PEOPLE'S 8PBAKSB. A soperior collection of Recitations and Readings, mostly In Terse. For 
children of nine years IS 

YOUNG PEOPLES 8PBAKBB. Comprises Recitations for the different Holidays, Temperance Pieces. 
Patriotic Speeches, etc For children of twelve years 16 

YOUNG FOLKS* RECITATIONS. An excellent collection of recitations adapted to the various needs of 
young people's entertainments. For children of fifteen years , U 

LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. All new and original. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged for 
special days and seasons, as well as general occasions. For children of ten years. ...... J6 

YOUNG FOLKS' DIALOGUES. Everything specially written for this volume. One of the best dialogue 
books In print. For children of fifteen years .35 

YOUNG FOLKS' ENTERTAINMENTS. Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambour- 
ine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc All specially prepared. S5 

DRILLS AND MARCHES. Everything specially prepared for this volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drill and Mother Goose Reception end Drill, Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. . . . . J5 

CHOICE DIALOGUES. This Is doubtless the best all-round dialogue book In print, being adapted as It Is to 
the Sunday school or Day-school, to public and private entertainments, and to young people or adults. .10 

HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. All the dialogues are bright and taking, and sure to prove 
moot successful In their presentation. Taey can be given on any ordinary stage or platform and require 
nothing difficult In the way of costume SO 

HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. For Readings and Recitations. .The selections s^ specially adapted to 
Christmas, New Year's, St. Valentine's Day, Washington's Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving JO 

HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. Contains many original exercises and other entertainments suitable not 
only to the Christmas Holidays, but also to Easter, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, etc .SO 

MODEL DIALOGUES. A large collection of 

Dialogues, dramatic and comic, for School Exhi- 
bitions and Public and Private Entertainments. .10 
MINSTREL SHOW. Contains Comie Songs, End 

Men' Jokes and Stories, Conundrums, Darkey 

Dialogues, Stump Speeches, Burlesque Lectures 

and Monologues, Plantation Sketches Interludes, 

Farces, Afterpieces, Negro Songs and Dances, 

Banjo Solos, Songs and Marches, etc., etc .10 

COMIC RECITATIONS. Just published, and It 

contains the very best humorous recitations, 

Negro, Yankee, Irish and Dutch 10 

DIALECT RECITATIONS. This book contains 

a larg* and careful selection of the most popular 

recitations in the Yankee, Negro, German, Irish 

and other dialect 10 

DRAMATIC RECITATIONS. This book con- 
tains a large and valuable collection of the best 

dramatic recitations, carefully selected from the 

writings of the best authors. 10 



REWARD A GIFT CARDS 

Thousands New Pretty Artistio Designs of Florals, 
Flowers. Fruits, Seenee. Views. Creeoenta, Shlelda, 
Scrolls. JBascls/Faiialsrvases, Ship*, Birds, Animals, 
Juveniles, Landscape. Marine andT water Scenes, etc 
Frioee for 18 cards; aise 8x4* inches Sc: SHxSK lSe; 
SWzS SOet SttrfjrSOoi 7x« BOo» 9x11 78c. All 
Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs al 



_ are 
designs alike. 



Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 

_ Price Hat of School Supplise, Bmbossed, Frosted. 
Mounted, Silk-Fringed Chromo Reward Graft Cards, 
Beward, Gift, and Teachers' Books, Flays. Speakers, 
Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 
ments, Tableaux, Alphabet, Number. Drawing, Prise, 
Rending. Merit, Credit. Perfect. On Time and Honor 
Cards, School Aide, Eeporta, Diplomae, Etc.. Free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 

A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 



The Reason Why. 

Why is it that Compound Oxygen 
cures so many cases of disease which 
physicians have pronounced incurable ? 
Oxygen is admitted to be a germicide. 
Ozone is a revitalizer. Many diseases 
have been shown to result from the 
presence of bacteria or germs. Com- 
pound Oxygen is rich in ozone, and is, 
therefore, a revitalizer and a powerful 
one as well as anti-septic, and this 
accounts for the wonderful success 
which it has achieved within the past 
twenty-five years. This success is an 
established fact, substantiated by the 
willing testimony of grateful patients. 
For further information call and see 
Drs. Starkey & Palen at their Office, or 
write for book of 200 pages sent free. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen, 

1529 Arch St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ban Francisco, Cal, Toronto, Can. 



FFTCHBURO RAILROAD 



SUPERB EQUIPMENT. EXCELLENT TRAIN 

SERVICE, FAST TIME, and COURT- 

EOUS EMPLOYEES MAKE THS 

H00SA0 TUNNEL ROUTE 

THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy. 
Albany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack 
and Catsklll Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, 
Cleveland, Detroit. Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and all points West, Southwest, and 
Northwest. 

FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 

With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEP. 
ING CARS to and from 

BOSTON and CHICAGO 

BOSTON and ST. LOUIS 

WITHOUT CHANGE. 



LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 

For aU points in Northern New York, Ver- 
mont and Canada. 
THE ONLY LINE running through oars, 
without change, from Boston to Rutland, 
Brandon, Mlddlobury. Vergennes. Burling, 
ton, St. Albans. St. Johns, and Montreal. 
ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR GABS 
to and from 
BOSTON and MONTREAL, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 



For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Oar 
accommodations, or farther information, 
apply to any Agent of the Fltohburg Railroad 
or at 1M Wasklnfftoa Street, ob 
Pitehbnrf Railroad Passenger Station, Besteu. 
J. H. WATSON, Genoral Pass. Agent. 






SOLID 
THROUGH 
TRAINS 



Buffalo and Gtlcajo 



DAT-* 

* nil 



ACE 
UFFBT 

LBBPB 



SUPB1 
RSB, CARS, 



THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 

Btlmn CHICAGO, NEW YORK aid BQSTN, 

BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION. 
Tickets ts all Points Esst or West st Lowest Rates. 

AT ORTOAOO the Depot of the Blokel Plat* 

Road la located at Twelfth Bt. Vladuot, oar. 

Twelfth and Olark Bts. , oonvenlent by street 

oar or ele vated R. R. to any part of the city. 
AT OLBVBLAND nil trains atop at Buelld At*. 

and Pearl Bt. and at Main Pasaanger Static* 

B roadw ay near Groan Bt. 
AT BUFFALO tralne ran Into Union Depot of 

tho Brie Railway. 
For ratea and other Information oonsnlt near 

est Tioket Agent, or addreea 

A W. JOHNSTON. B. F. HORNER, 

Ssa*l Sas*t. Oea'l Pass. Aft, 

CLEVELAND. OHIO. 
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Nothing Is more pitiable 
than to know that there are 
children without food. They 
cry for food and are not 
answered. But often nature 
cries out in other ways that 
her children are in need of 
nourishment. Is your child* 
thin; actually poor in flesh? 
Does it appear to receive no 
benefit from its food? Then 
give something which pro- 
duces flesh and makes rich 
blood. 

of Cod-liver Oil, with hypo- 
phosphites, does even more 
than this. It changes the un- 
healthy action to one of health, 
thus removing the cause. It 
acts on the nervous system, 
which controls all the pro- 
cesses of the body, toning it up 
into sound and vigorous ac- 
tivity. It is food for growing 
bone and developing brain. It 
makes strong muscles and 
supplies needed fat. It makes 
the thin plump; the pale, rud- 
dy; the weak, strong. It feeds 
and cures. 

Just asgood i« never am good am 



The Swedish System 
of Gymnastics. 

A Practical Hand-Book for Teachers. 

By HARTVIG NI88BN. 

Cloth. Fully lUu*. Price, IS *•***• 

EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 

Wirt CmMSn Hew Tm De It Per the Hint 

k WirS *v**0>*i4l»»f»»«4UirapfcfcvtacllMUa4»liii 
Q Aft li. pl* Mt of Mi M bai rt i ttftiMiM^ *r IS ran. 

FREE 

TO BALD HEADS 

We will mail on applica- 
tion, fre« information how 
to grow hair upon a bald 
head, stop faffing hair 
and ranora scalp diseases. 
Address, 
AltaaslA lei. DbputiTt 

8 1ST last Third tHwet, 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. If 25 square chains of land cost $1,000 
what will 35 squarexods oost? 

2. A man having 100 square ohalns of land 
divided It equally among his four sons; how 
many square rods did each receive? 

8. A speculator sold 40 A. of land for $9400, 
what did he receive per square chain? 

4. What is the value of a field containing 
40 square chains divided into lots each con- 
taining 83 square rods, valued at $46 per lot? 

5. What Is the difference between 80 square 
rods and 40 rods square? Between 48 square 
rods and 30 square ohalns? and between 18 
square chains and 16 ohalns square? 

ANSWERS. 

There are 10 square chains, and 180 square 
rods, In one acre; therefore 1 square chain 
equals 16 square rods. 

1. Since I square rod is ^ of one square 
chain 26 square rods will cobt ^ of the oost of 
26 square chains; ^ of $1,000 Is $82.50. 

3. 100 square cnalns ■* 1600 square rods. 
1600 -+• 4 = 400; each had 400 square rods. 

8. 40 A. = 400 square ohalns. 84C0 -*- 400 = 6. 
He received $6 per square chain. 

4. 40 square chains = 640 square rods. 640 •*• 
32zs30. 30X$46 = $900. 

5. 40 rods square makes 1600 square rods; 
1600 — 80 = 1530 square rods. 

30 square chains = 830 square rods. 830—40 
= 280. 

16 chains square makes 366 square chains; 
256 — 16 = 340 square ohalns. — B.D., IBs. 

— Please analyze the following sentence : 
" In 1863 English was made the language of 
the courts of law." 

A simple declarative sentence. EngUeh the 
simple subject; wot mode the simple predicate, 
and language the predicate noun or noun com- 
plement. Was made is modified by the adver- 
bial phrase In 1362. Language is modified by 
the, and the complex adjective phrase ef the 
cowrie of law. In this phrase courts is modified 
by the and by the adjective phrase of taut. 



— Which is correct : " Some one else's book " 
or " Some one's else book." By so doing you 
will oblige a — Rradeb. 

Both are correct; the first is more euphoni- 
ous. _ 

1. A company of 146 men have meat enough 
to last 180 days allowing each man 1| lbs. per 
day. What could be allowed ifI35 were added 
to the number? 

2. A cistern can be filled by three pipes in 8g 
hours; and it would take two of the pipes ft 
hours to All the cistern. In what Jime would 
the other pipe fill it? 

1. 146 XJH isjthe number of pounds consumed 
per day; if there were 36 more men or 170 in 
all, each man's share may be found by divid- 
ing 146 X U by 170; the quotient Is lf|, the 
number of pounds to be allowed. 

3. In one hour the three pipes pour in£of 
the whole oapaclty, and the two pipes together 
$^- of the whole capacity, or \\ of It; the dif- 
ference between these fractions }} is the part 
filled by the remaining pipe In one hour. Then 
its time to All the whole cistern is 

1ft -r- \\ or 6ff hours. 



. FELIX eOUBAUD'8 OMENTAL CBEAM 
OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIES. 

Removes Tan, 




Pirn p1«i, 
Freoklai, 
Moth Patches, 
Rath and Skin 



every blemish 
on beauty, 
and deftoe de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
of forty- four 
yesrsi a • 
other haf and 
is eo harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure it if 
properly 



no counterfeit 
of similar 
j, name. The 

distinguished Dr. L. A. 8ayer, said to a lady of the haut ton 
(a patient) : " At you ladit wUIumo them, Jrocommond ' Qou- 
ratuTt Croam ' as the least harmful of all tike akin p reparations." 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U. S ., Canada and JSurope. 
FEBD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 87 Great Jones Bt, N. T. 



GET FLESH 

AND VIGOR! 

Loring't Predigested Fat-Ten-U and Cor- 
pula Foods Rejuvenate and Rein- 
vigorate the Debilitated and make the 
thin plumper and more comely. They 
are wonderful Braccra-Up of Systems 
11 All run down." 



The portrait below shows the features, fa- 
miliar in Western medloal oircles, of Dr. 
Bellamy Strang, a practitioner of wide ex- 
perience and a writer of rare information 
upon brain and nervous diseases. Following 
is a brief extract from a recent article from 
his pen in the Physician's Monthly : 

" I have never seen or heard of any treat- 
ment for nervous prostration and for ema- 
ciation equal to that by Lorlng's Fat-Ten-U 
and Gorpula Foods. I am sure that nothing 
approaching them in revivifying power was 
ever known before in either American or 



European medical practice. They put fat 
on the thin at the rate* often, of a pound a 
day, rejuvenate prematurely old men and 
women, and make weak children strong." 

Bev. Judson Hutohens, long prominent In 
religious work in Chicago, now retired, writes 
as follows : " I cannot begin to tell yon how 
grateful I am for what Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
have done for me. Since giving up active 
evangelical and missionary work I have been 
half wrecked physically and mentally, without 
power of brain, nerve, or muscle. In four 
weeks these foods have wrought a wonderful 
change in me. 1 have new strength, new 
mental force, and new vital force. My 
increase in weight is almost 80 pounds. Mrs. 
Hutohens Joins with me in this expression of 
thankfulness. We are speaking of these won- 
derful foods to all our friends. " 

Prof. Charles 8. Mason, writing from the 
office of the Department of Education of the 
State of New York, says : " For nervousness, 
general exhaustion and emaciation my physi- 
cian prescribed for me Lorlng's Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula Foods. In two months I have gained 
51 pounds and have received a vigor that has 
made me a surprise to my friends and a 
wonder to myself." 

Mrs. Lucy Sherwood Thomas, the popular 
elocutionist, writes from her home In New 
York, says: "Fat-Ten-U and Corpula hare 
made me 31 pounds of good flesh In one month. 
They cured my husband of nervous debility." 

What these foods have done for others they 
would do for you. 

Price of Corpula, $1.00 per package. 

Fat-Ten-U, $1.00 and $3.00 per package. 

One month's treatment by mall, $3.00. 



LORING & CO., 

f 1 \ BOSTON, No. 3 Hamiltofl Place, Dsjpt. No. lo. 
C 5 ICHICAQO, ii0 fttate St.. Dopt. No. a*. 
PS j N. Y. CITY, 40 W. jad St., Dopt. Ne. 0. 
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Courses of Reading. 



Am very glad to see this reinforcement to the movement of Supplementary Reading in 
our schools. 

W.T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 



LITERATURE 

ist Year. 

JBsop's Fables. Large Type Edition. 
Ulna. Vols. I. Bds. 

2nd Year. 

JEsop's Fables. Vol. II. 
in M ythland. 

3rd Year. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. Ulna. Bds. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

4th drjth Years. 

Dickens' «• Little Nell." 
Dickens' " Dombey A Son." 
Legends of Norseland. Bds. 
Stories from Old Germany. 

6th <5r- fth Years. 

Stories from Shakespeare. 8 Vols. CL 
Scott's Talisman. (Abridged.) 

8th 6* gth Years. 

Sketches from American Authors, 
living's Sketch Book. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. Cloth. 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Borne. 
Pictures from English Literature. 

HISTORY 

2nd & 3rd Years. 

Stories of Colonial Children 

3rd & 4th Years. 

American History Stories. 4 Vols. 

jth 6* 6th Years. 

Cortes and Montezuma. 
Plzarro ; or the Conquest of Peru. 
The Great West. 
De Soto and La Salle. 



7th <5r- 8th Years. 

Stories of Massachusetts. 
Patriotism in Prose and Verse. 

GEOGRAPHY 

3rd Year. 

Geography for Young Folks. Illus. 

4th Grjth Years. 

Stories of Australasia. Illus. Bds. 
Stories of India. Illus. Bds. 
Stories of China. Illus. Bds. 
Stories of Northern Europe. Bds. 
Stories of England. 

6th 6- 7th Years. 

Our Fatherland. Illus. Cloth 
Stories of Industry. Vols. I. and II. 

NATURE 

ist Year. 

Some of Our Friends. 

2nd Year. 

Introduction to Nature's Story-Book. 
In Mythland. 

3rd Year. 

Stories from Garden and Field. 
Nature's Story-Book, Vol. I. Illus. 

4th Year. 

Nature's Story-Book, Vol. II. 
Little Flower Folks, Vols. I. and II. 

Sfh Year. 

Nature's Story.Book, Vol. III. Illus. 
Storyland of Stars. Illus. 

6th & 7th Years. 

Stories of Industry. Vols. I. and II. 



Course in Nature Study 

(For Second Year.) 

Introduction to Leaves from 
Nature. 

By Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly. Illus. Bds, Price, 30 tents. 

Printed in large type, same as the ** iEsop's Fables " and graphi- 
cally illustrated. 

The very simple lessons presented in this little volume are in- 
tended as an introduction to the series — " Leaves from Nature's 
Story-Book." The exercises are graded as far as possible, so as to 
bring before the eye of the child a new word or two as he advances. 

EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 50 Bromfleld St., Boston. 
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DEPARTMENT OP SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE OP THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

To be held at Jacksonville, Florida, February 
18, 19, and 90,1896. 

Surjhots for Discussion. 
What is the True Function or Essence of 

Supervision? 
C. A. Baboock, Supt. Oil City, Pa. 
What is the Best Use that can be Made of 

the Grade Meeting? 
Edward C. Drlano, Asst. Supt., Chicago- 
Courses of Pedagogical Study as Belated to 
Professional Improvement in a Corps of 
City Teachers? 
W. S. Suttom, Supt., Houston, Tex. 

Some Social Factors in Rural Education In 

the United States. 
Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, Univ. of Michigan. 
Progress in Rural Schools in M a ssac hu s e tts 

under Legislative Appropriations for 

Transporting Children from One District 

to Another. 

The Vocation of the Teaoher. 

J. G. Sohurmam, Pres. Cornell University. 

The Necessity for Five Co-ordinate Groups 
in a Course of Study. 

W. T. Harris. 

What Correlations of Studies seem Advisa- 
ble and Possible in the Present State of 
Advancement in Teaching? 

C. D. Gilbert, Supt. St. Paul. 

Concentration of Studies as a Means of 
Developing Character. 

Charlrs De Gabmo, Pres. Swathmore Col- 
lege. 

Isolation and Unification as Bases of 

Courses of Study. 
B. B. Whitb. 
Organic Relations of Studies in Human 

Learning. 
W. N. Hailman, Supt. of Indian Schools. 
Some Praotioal Results of Child Study. 
A. S. Whitrrt, Supt. East Saginaw, Mich. 

The Influence of the Kindergarten Spirit 

upon the Pnblio 8ehools. 
James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, 

Toronto. 

What should the Elementary School Accom- 
plish for the Child? 

Arnold Tompkins, Chair of Pedagogy, 
University of Illinois. 

What should the High School do for the 
Graduate of the Elementary School? 

F. Louis Soldan, Supt., St. Louis. 

What should the College and University do 
for the Graduate of the High School? 

James H. Baker, Pres. University of Colo. 

Round Tables. 
City Superintendents. 
James M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools, 

Kansas City. 
State Superintendents. 
Charles B. Skinner, state Supt., New Tork. 
County Superintendents. 
Jorl Mrad, County Supt., Duval County, 

Florida. 
National Society Child Study. 
Edward N. Hartwrll, Director Physical 

Culture, Boston. 
National Herbert Society. 
Prof. John Dswsr, University of Chicago. 

Some Educational Questions Pertaining to 

the New South. 
J. L. M. Curry, Agent Peabody Fund. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee of the N. E. A., 
have selected Buffalo, N. Y., as the place for 
the next annual meeting, July 7, 1896. This de 
olslon is subject to the following conditions : 

1. That the Trunk Line and Central Traffic 
Associations take official action by Deoember 
20, 1898, granting round trip tickets from all 
points in their territory for one lowest first 
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The pioneers in educational reforms are very often in private 
schools. Why? 

Teachers should not be despondent because their successes are 
not chronicled in the papers. God's coin is neither gold nor 
flattery. 

George Washington never made a speech. Thomas Jefferson 
never made a speech. What a grand thing it would be to many 
children if some teachers had the same virtue. 



Good thoughts are quite as potent as evil thoughts. The 
teacher who expects to find " hard "boys in her flock is never 
disappointed. 

Says a contemporary : " The measure of success of the teacher 
is character, influence, not examination credits." Exactly; now 
let us have legislation that will place just such a teacher in every 
Vacant chair. 

Dr. Norman A. Calkins died at his home in New York city, 
December 28, ult. He was superintendent of the primary schools 
of that city, and was a man of eminence in the profession. He 
was early an advocate of object teaching; indeed, it may be 
truthfully said that he was the father of the movement in this 
country. His 1 genial presence will be greatly missed by the 
teaching fraternity. 

Don't Find Fault. 

We trust that the teachers' Illinois pension act will be a success. 
This law, as well as that passed by the last New York legislature, 
Is in the nature of an experiment, and, therefore, must be 
considered more or less tentative in its provisions. But the 
principle is a good one, and justice to the teacher, as well as the 
Interest of the pupils taught, requires that the State come to some 
permanent method of pensioning the instructors in her pubflc 
schools. We are confident that in any scheme of pensioning that 
shall obtain favor with the people, the teacher himself, or herself, 
must assist in carrying the burden. We are sorry, therefore, to 
see criticisms of certain features of these laws — features that 
would Inhere in any pension system that could be devised. 
Regarding the Illinois law, we are told that the teacher who has 



but a year or two years to serve under the law will pay but one 
or two assessments before receiving her pension, while the 
instructor who has just entered the service must pay 20 of 
these annual dues before she can obtain the same privilege. " Of 
course," says the critic, " there is no justice In this." Theoret- 
ically, no. But would the young, enthusiastic teacher, just 
entering the service, be willing to exchange places with the worn- 
out, nerveless teacher of 20 years' service? We think not. And 
can it be possible that there are many teachers who have so little 
of the spirit of the New Testament second commandment that 
they would begrudge the few dollars that they must pay to make 
smooth the pathway of brothers and sisters who have grown 
grey and worn in the service? We cannot believe it. The critics 
who talk thus assume that a pension is of itself a welcome gift. 
But a pension comes as a God-send only when ill-health has 
stricken down the recipient, or the sere and yellow leaves are 
flying thick about. Then again, admitting that a pension is, as 
it were, a bonus pure and simple, It is very evident that any 
method of pensioning must, at the beginning, be open to jast the 
criticism we have mentioned. So let us, as teachers, be chary, of 
our fault-finding; but rather speak kindly of the efforts of 
friends, not of our guild, to make life less a burden to those who 
have done what they could by their work in the dusty, nerve- 
aching school-room to bring weal to the Commonwealth. 



Teaching Under Penalty. 

In the January number of the Popular Science Monthly is a 
strong article condemnatory of the efforts of those who," by exam- 
ations and penalties, would force the teaching of "scientific 
temperance " into the public schools. We have, in these columns, 
at various times, questioned the utility of teaching physiology to 
boys and girls ; maintaining that the less children think about the 
functions of their organism the better for them. Moreover, it is 
a fundamental truth, as we have often argued, that it is not 
memorized facts that make for temperance or any- other virtue, 
but the Influence of the teacher, man or woman. The author of 
the article above referred to puts it this way : — 

41 The primary purpose of science teaching is to give not virtue 
but strength, The strong mind forms its own precepts of right 
action. The weak mind fails, whatever its memorized precepts. 
The methods favored by the advocates of scientific temperance 
must always fail of their purpose. No impulse to virtue is less 
effective than memorized statements of the evils of vice. Infor- 
mation learned by heart Is never vital, least of all that which is 
given on doubtful authority, by methods not sanctioned by peda- 
gogic experience. If such educational methods really led to tem- 
perance we might overlook their less desirable results. But the 
youth cannot be made virtuous by sentimental gush nor by sci- 
entific bug-a-boos." 



In this connection a word of advice to some of . our go od 

women who are impatient to see the schools doing at once 

their imaginations have mapped out they should do. A 
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the legislative halls "with a mission" Is bad enough, but a 
woman, because of her temperament) is a great deal worse. 
Like her brother, she has indeed the weakness of her virtues. 

There is a tendency with such to get, not by argument and 
personal influence, but by spur and penalty a quick answer to the 
" desires of their hearts.*' The result is often disastrous to the 
cause they champion* To start successfully a reform may require 
the heat of an orator; to give it force and permanence is the 
function of the wise. We do hot object to "cranks," but we 
Would like to see them kept in straight jackets until the emana- 
tions of their brains have lost somewhat of their caloric. We 
think that the President of Cornell was right when he wrote $ 

" We find that all who are in any way engaged with the practi- 
cal work of education have to protest constantly against the mul- 
titude of subjects which would-be ' reformers,' ' cranks,' and 
'faddists' would require our boys and girls to study in the 
schools. If they get their way, the mental energy of our chil- 
dren would be dissipated and education become a sheer Impossi- 
bility. The most fundamental of all reforms at the present time 
is the limitation of the number of subjects taught to any one 
student, with distinction between what Is fundamental and what 
is subsidiary, in order that the short time which the young people 
of the country can devote to study can be put upon the most 
important and fruitful subjects. You hear people say every day, 
44 Is it not a shame that children should grow up In Ignorance of 
this, or that, and the other subject ! ? whereas the truth of the 
matter is, that it is in most cases an advantage that pupils have 
heard nothing of the matter." 



We do not wish to be misunderstood in our position in this 
matter. We say with Bishop Huntington, let the children 
be taught the perils of drinking and the horrors of drunkenness 
as emphatically as you please; but we insist that the virtue 
of such teaching has not its abiding place in a text-book, 
no matter how many pages are devoted to "scientific 
temperance," but in the nobility of the man or woman 
rather who sits in the teacher's desk, and for whom the 
children have, if not love, profound respect. Against text- 
book teaching, with examinations and penalties attached, we 
vigorously protest. It is, in its method, going back to days that 
we never want to see again — days that gave to the schools not 
only poor teachers, but instruction of the dreariest kind, 
"wooden and utterly mechanical." If any organization desires 
to see temperance effectively taught in the schools, then let it 
Insist that only teachers of refinement and sound learning shall 
be given authority in the public schools, and further, devote 
themselves to the labor of awakening the people to the important 
fact that only men and women of moral worth and influenced by 
the highest motives should sit on public boards of education. 



Results of Supervision. 

State Agent Edson has sent us his report of Supervision of 
Schools in Massachusetts, which will presumably appear In the 
coming report of the Secretary of the Board. We quote his 
statement of the results of this supervision so far : — 

1. Better teachers ; a better prof essional spirit on their part; 
better results. 

2. More regular attendance of pupils in all grades; better 
classifications and progress; more frequent promotions; increased 
attendance in the grammar and high schools. 

3. A well arranged and properly balanced course of study; 



unity of work through the various graces, from the kindergarten 
to the high school; economy of time and.effort. 

4. Greater care in the selection of suitable text-books, appa- 
ratus and supplies ; better equipment and care of school build- 
ings : more economical expenditure of money. 

5. Greater Interest in the schools on the part of parents and 
tax-payers. 

The obstacles to complete success Mr. Edson finds to be (I) 
uncomfortable and unsympathetic school committees. Many 
committees, even in enlightened centers, still place the selections 
of teachers in the hands of local members, a relic of the old district 
system. (2) False economy, — something that we have had with us 
from time immemorial. (8) Poor teachers ; and, alas, how difficult 
it is to rid the schools of them ; and (4) the " misfit " superintend- 
ent. It is true, as Mr. Edson says, that a poor teacher is poor 
property; a poor school committee man is poor property; like- 
wise a poor superintendent. 



Over-Crowding. 



The Forum is doing a good thing in calling the attention of the 
country to the criminal over-crowding in our public schools. It 
is monstrous that in any city of a civilized Republic, schools can 
be found containing eighty, ninety, and one hundred and more 
pupils — all to be taught and controlled by a single teacher. 
And then when it is considered that in nearly all our cities and 
larger towns it is no uncommon thing to find some young girl 
trying to bring from fifty to sixty restless urchins up to standards 
set by some higher authority which never had any practical 
experience in the work it sets her to do, — to call it criminal, as 
our contemporary does, seems not one whit too harsh. In the 
capital of the nation this excess of children to a teacher Is pre- 
vented by limiting the "white schools of the first and second 
grades, and two thousand pupils of the third and fourth grades," 
and " two-fifths of the entire number of colored schools " to half 
day sessions. Then, again, we are told that there is a square 
mile of territory " well populated by colored citizens in which 
there is no school at all." 

The Forum contributor, from whom we quote, finds fault with- 
what everybodv knows is the fact, that the school reports do not 
tell the worst. The reason, no doubt is, that school officials are 
generally more inclined to tell — and magnify as they tell — what 
they have done, than to arouse public attention to the imperfec- 
tions that exist and which call loudly for a remedy. City coun- 
cils, we know, give grudgingly the appropriations asked for by 
the school boards. The result is that these bodies that have 
charge of the schools are altogether too timid in maintaining 
what should be their prerogative. There is "too much anxiety 
to guard against possible extravagance." Here is one reason, at 
least, why schools are over-crowded, teachers underpaid, and 
books and necessary apparatus denied the instructors. The 
remedy will come when educated and public-spirited men and 
women are in a majority upon the school boards. 



In this our February issue we give a Lowell portrait in the 
place of the Washington usually given. We also give an excellent 
portrait of our martyr President, Lincoln. Those of our readers 
who desire to honor the memory of Washington by appropriate 
exercises will also find excellent material in this and in our 
Febrnary issnea of the past two years.^ by Q QO g 
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The Critic. 



It occurs to us that oar amiable and versatile neighbor of the 
Journal of Education (New England and National) decidedly oat- 
does himself in presenting the very irreverent Mr. 8am Jones of 
Georgia to the teachers and children in his extended constituency 
as, not only a notable American, bat as a public speaker whose 
exhibitions of sensational irreverence, vulgarity, brutality, and 
blackguardism would not be apt to inspire disgust and vigorous 
protest even from educated and refined hearers. We are aware 
that a good many kinds of people keep school and read educa- 
tional papers. But we, as a member of a school board, would 
certainly hesitate a long time before giving a certificate to teach 
to any man or woman who would not be moved to protest and 
contempt by the spectacle of a public lecturer and preacher of 
the decided ability and doubtless good intentions of Mr. Sam 
Jones, who deliberately chooses the method of the slums, as a 
short cut to the head and heart of the American people. The 
special utterance cited as characteristic is the remark of the 
Reverend Sam, on reading* a severe criticism by a scholarly and 
well-known clergyman in St. Louis, that "if he- (Jones) were 
that man and could make no greater show of souls, he would 
hang himself to a lamp-post." If this means anything it is 
a blasphemous proclamation of the amazing conceit that he is 
saving souls by the score, while his opponents' preaching is barren 
of similar results. In our humble judgment educational journal- 
ism has higher functions than floating this style of public address, 
or exalting the type of manhood it represents. 



The old time saying, f< You're a smart man but you can't keep 
tavern," has an illustration in the present tendency of college 
presidents and " eminent educators" in general, to precipitate 
upon American society magnificent reforms, even amounting to a 
wholesale reconstruction of the American common school. Here 
is Pres. Andrews, of Brown University, an accomplished scholar, 
rising historian, would-be-statesman, deeply interested in the 
reigning puzzle " sociology," who permits his name to go forth 
associated with the picturesque scheme that the state shall enact 
compulsory education for every child until the age of fourteen, 
In public schools In session ten months in the year. The schools 
are to be ideal, with their buildings, surrounding facilities and 
furnishings " palatial " after a fashion that we fear the enthusi- 
astic President of Brown will be obliged to return in spirit to see 
realized in the university of his own state. But does anybody in 
his sober senses imagine that the people of an American state can 
be dealt with after this fashion of continental European imperi- 
alism? This is not the way in which the people of Rhode Island, 
or any American commonwealth have learned to " keep tavern " 
in educational affairs. An American community does not arrange 
itself in an ornamental poise, like the nine muses in the preten- 
tious French daub in the new Boston public library, looking 
upward in adoration of a half dressed small boy named " Genius/' 
in cloud land ; but it begins where it lives, doing what it can 
under present circumstances. Through numberless mistakes and 
generations of contention it learns how to train American chil- 
dren Into the good American citizenship which is only another 
name for the best manhood and womanhood now possible under 
present conditions. In this way little Rhode Island, slowest of 
all half a century ago, under grandfather Henry Barnard, John 
Kingsbury, mechanic Howland and Presidents Manning and Way- 
laad, began to " keep tavern " for the children, and to day the 
annual Educational convention in Providence is one of the most 
notable in the country. Why cannot our leaders in " Sociology " 



learn the one characteristic idea of American civilization : that . 
laws cannot here be made to lift up a community to an ideal 
mental, moral, or social statue, but, in this Republic, a statesman 
is a man who cau frame a statute to hold the state where it is ; as 
a good u teamster," after exhausting his vocabulary to urge his 
breathless cattle half way up a steep hilll, blocks the hind wheels 
of his wagon, that " the past may be secure," and he and his 
horse, ox, or mule team may "catch breath," "thank God and 
take courage," and brace themselves for another "long pull, 
strong pull, and pull all together" toward the top of the ridge. 



This appears to be the mistake made by the orer*zealou8 f riends 
of the Temperance Reformation in New York; in forcing upon 
the Legislature a law for instruction in the use of alcoholic 
liquors, which is greeted by the almost unanimous protest of the 
practical schoolmen of the state. After all it is an open question 
whether elaborate instruction of children and youth in the details 
of any great social vice from the abuse of the senses is either a 
safe or truly educational way of teaching a generation the old 
lesson of human nature, the control of the appetites. But, out- 
side of this, we remind our zealous reformers that the forcing 
into the common school room of one phase of moral and social 
reform is only another way of renewing the fight of a thousand 
years, by which, at least in America, the Christian Church which 
represents the whole duty and immortal destiny of man has by 
common consent been forced to vacate the people's school house, 
leaving the people themselves to train the children in "good 
morals and gentle manners " by other methods. Once the great 
wall of defence broken down, what is to prevent any majority 
that stand for any transient or permanent method of reformation 
from any great pttblic evil from putting their own hobby into the 
course of study, and making their own literature, taught by their 
own experts, a part of the text-books of every school? The 
leaders of all our great enterprises of religious, moral, social, 
and civic reform will do well to consult with our wisest and most 
experienced educators and, from them, learn the limitations of 
public instruction in specialties, absolutely essential to the 
existence of our national system of common schools* M. 



How Teachers can Save Time. 

A FREQUENT complaint from teachers, especially inexpert* 
enced ones, is that they " haven't enough time." Here are 
some hints which will be helpful if followed. 

1. Teach two or more subjects together. Thus, language, 
history, drawing and penmanship may be united with work in 
geography. 

2. Combine permanently classes of two or more different 
grades while teaching them certain branches. 

3. Combine temporarily classes of two or more different 
grades while teaching certain special exercises. 

4. Hear at one time the recitations of two or more classes 
having different lessons in the same or in different branches. 

5. Ask for good materials with which to work. If they will ^ 
not be furnished you, furnish them yourself where the cost is not 
great. Pupils will often aid you by lending or making materials. 

6. Have pupils help you by preparing materials, and copying 
and correcting work. 

7. Omit the non-essentials in subject-matter — - the dry, dis- 
connected, microscopic facts. * 

— J. B. Tick, Supt. Schools, PlaiwoUU, Mast. 
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school buildings of his own western city ; it may be that the 
adjustable seats of his own buildings made the Boston single 
seats, where Frocrustis like, each child mast fit or die, seem a 
little less progressive than the provincial master had supposed ; 
and perhaps the "new heating and ventilating system "of the 
brick school buildings wearied him a little, when he recalled the 
years back when this same system, now obsolete in the west, had 
been torn out of every building in his city, condemned, and long 
since replaced by one, the very name of which, had never reached 
the ears of our educational east. 

But our one provincial is not the only easterner who sees, in 
Ms mind's eye, the western children swing their legs from the 
old-fashioned green benches which a century ago were a never to 
be forgotten feature of our New England school-houses. A 
century aa;o, did I say? Alas there is a city — mind you not a 
village nor a town, but a city — not thirty miles from Boston 
itself, which still has those double green benches ! 



Woodland School, Jollet, Ilia. (F. 8. Allen, Aren't.) 



Schooling in the Woolly West. 

By MAR a L. PRATT. « 



WE smile in a superior way, when, now and then, we hear 
of some European that asks ' ' Are there really Indians 
in Boston? Aren't you afraid they may do you some 
harm? " 

But the ignorance of " we easterners " in regard to the west is 
not by any means more " surpassing strange " and it is far less 
excusable. 

We like to speak of the ''woolly west," it is an alliterative 
phrase, and it slips easily from our tongues ; but it may be that 
some time we shall know, by the weight of the wool over our 
own eyes, that the west though woolly once, has gradually 
sheared and transported its wool in this other form to the east. 

A few years ago the superintendent of one of the largest and 
progressive western cities, visited the public schools of Boston. 

He was welcomed profusely by one of the Boston masters. 
The new brick building was shown the woolly westerner with no 
little pompous display. 

The woolly westerner, adjusted and re-adjusted his elegant 
gold-bowed eyeglasses, and tried to appear interested. 

At last, said the provincial master. " I don't suppose you've got 
to having the single seats for pupils yet in the west." 

And when, days after, the master referred to his visitor, he 

said, " Strange man, Superintendent . I showed him all the 

modern improvements in our building, and he didn't even seem 
interested." 

44 He probably didn't understand," was the complacent answer 
from a second master. 

It was strange that Superintendent didn't seem Interested ; 

perhaps it was that he didn't understand. But then again, it may 
be that the square brick Boston school-house didn't seem so 
elegant in comparison with the beautiful, facaded sand stone 



Now there is a town — Jollet by name— some twenty miles 
from Chicago, situated upon a sandy unprepossessing plain, with 
nothing in nature to recommend it; a town made up almost 
wholly of hard working, only comfortably-well-off people. 
Jollet is, as they say, a "typical western town." It has grown 
up very rapidly ; the people have not had time to lay out parks or 
grow trees. Many of the streets are rough and rocky, never yet 
macadamized. An unfinished town, we New Englanders, used to 
antiquity, would say. 

But let Massachusetts show any city or town if she can, that 
can hold even a colonial rush light to the school conditions of 
this little typical western town. 

Not one school building in Jollet that is not as beautiful as an 
art building. I don't know what the Joliet people would do with 
the regulation Massachusetts town school-house in its midst. I 
suspect its square ungainly walls, its tradition marked interior, 
its greasy portals, its staring shutterless windows would be a 
thing of the past among these energetic school loving people of 
the west; and in its place we should find as soon as a contractor 
could be found, a handsome structure such as those Joliet so 
justly prides itself upon. 



Fourth Ward Sohool. (F. 8. Allen, Aroh*t.) 

But what of the schools themselves? " Are they graded? " as 
a New England teacher asked the Chicago superintendent not 
long since. 

Graded? Yes; and supervised as no New England town ever 
dreamed of being supervised. 
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First, there is a superintendent who has received professional 
training for his work; a graduate from a normal school; a 
teacher of years experience ; a man who so knows school work, 
that he could enter a primary, room and carry on every depart- 
ment of the work, using the methods now in vogue, and knowing 
why he used them. 

That is what being a superintendent in the west means ; not 
simply keeping statistics and serving a good clerkship. 

But not contented even with this excellent supervision, the 
town of Joliet two years ago engaged a primary supervisor as 
well; a woman who occupies the relative position that Miss 
Arnold does in Boston. 



To be a teacher there is to be one of a noble and respected pro- 
fession ; not an ostracised and rather dreaded class. 

Truly Massachusetts has had a grand and glorious past ; it has 
promised for all the country means of education and of culture ; 
but her watch fires are not eternal. She cannot live forever in 
her past. There is need for an educational revivalist to go 
through the land crying with a loud voice "Awake, awake !" Or, 
since, we are nothing if not historical here, let me change my 
rhetoric, and say that the time has come when an educational 
Paul Revere should again scurry forth through every " Middlesex 
village and farm ;" and while he is about it, let him take in the 
surrounding counties as well ; let him visit the city where the 
green benches still survive ; the towns where Colburn's arithmetic 
still figures; the towns where there is no woman element* in the 
school board ; where the superintendents are only clerks, where 
principals are only policemen; and where teachers — and why 
shouldn't they under such supervision! — " go shopping "on 
Institute day. 

At any rate let us cease self-glorification ; cease prating of our 
past: and above all, cease patronizing the " woolly west." 

Lowell's words had a significance for the educational world as 
well as the political world when he sounded his grand old bugle 
call: 

4 * New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 
Lo, before us gleam her campflres ; 

We ourselves must pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly 

Thro* the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future portals, 
With the Past's blood rusted key." 



Fifth Ward School. (F. 8. Allen, Archt.) 

And besides there are "special instructors " in every branch — 
penmanship, drawing, music and nature work. What Massachu- 
setts town of 20,000 can make any such showing as this? If we 
can do as well in our cities we should be proud. 

This is what " schooling " means in the west. 

This Superintendent of Joliet is President of the Child Study 
Association. Have we a Child Study Association? How many 
Massachusetts teachers know what the new child study move- 
ment means? Who is at the head of it? What are they trying 
to do? 

Indeed, Illinois is the educational centre of our country. To 
be in the educational * * swim " in Illinois, is to be in society. 

In Massachusetts we hear every year that it is feared the 
teachers " go shopping " on Institute days; and not long since a 
superintendent kept his schools in session on County Institute 
day because the teachers were so prone to steal the day ! 

In Illinois it is institute, institute, institute the year round. 
State institutes, County institutes, Northern Illinois institutes, 
Southern, Eastern and Western Illinois institutes; Nature study 
meetings, Child study meetings ; and to all these superintendents 
with tiieir teachers go, all eager, 3arnest and glad of the inspira- 
tion. 

There is a fraternity feeling among Illinois teachers ; counties 
know each other ; every teacher knows ell the educational leaders ; 
Reading circles abound ; university professors go up and down 
the state ; in Chicago the teachers are organized in a large and 
powerful club ; the great Chicago Women's Club with its hundreds 
of members has a distinct educational department; indeed educa- 
tion is in truth as well as In sentiment a watch word in Illinois. 



Is there no End? 

An eminent naval authority has just published a remarkable 
address, containing a radical criticism on the construction of the 
new battle-ships. The point is that these new sea monsters, 
while triumphs of mechanical skill and crowded with the most 
Ingenious devices and astounding inventions, are becoming so 
complex that in action no captain could direct, and only a con- 
gress of expert seamen could manage one of them as a practical 
fighting machine. Is not our " revised and corrected " course of 
study for common schools becoming a similar temptation of 
Providence? We read of the establishment of Herbart Clubs, 
Associations, psychological, physiological, biological, etc., even 
in communities where, ten years ago, the people had not made up 
their minds to be taxed for a public school at all ; where half the 
teachers are In stringent need of a good common school educa- 
tion themselves; and the indispensable necessity of the graded 
school is that it shall be an efficient fighting machine against the 
ignorance, superstition, shiftlessness, vulgarity and vice which, 
under the dictionary name " Illiteracy," is the bottom curse of 
half the states In the Union. Let the higher mechanics and 
the higher pedagogics have their perfect work in the upper 
story of theoretical naval architecture and educational inves- 
tigation. But there is such a thing as so overloading and 
complicating our common school curriculum, that the common 
father and mother of the common boy and girl may be compelled 
to say as was said of a benevolent, cultivated and distinguished 
man who was building a church for a new Christian sect — 
41 There's nobody in this town that knows what that sect believes 
except that old gentleman, and he won't tell." M. 
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A February Calendar. 

By E. R. Moiey. 

WHEN Numa, the second king of Rome, added two 
months to the Calendar he pat January at the 
beginning and February at the end of the year, and 
this was its place until 452 B. C. when the decemvirs made 
it the second instead of the twelth month. 

Originally it consisted of twenty-nine days for ordinary 
years, and thirty for every fourth or leap-year. 

But when Augustus conferred his own name upon Sextilis, 
he, naturally! wished his name-month should compare favor- 
ably with the others and contain the full number of days, 
and he could think of no better way to accomplish this than 
to rob February, the youngest of the months, of the extra 
day needed; this left the present number, twenty-eight, for 
all but the leap-years, which have twenty-nine. 

The name Februarius was probably derived from februare, 
to purify, or from Februa, the festival of expiation and puri- 
fication held by the Romans at this season. 

Among the Saxons the month was sometimes called 
Sprout-kale from the early sprouting cabbages, or "Sol- 
monat" in honor of the sun which each day mounted higher 
and higher in the heavens. 

The astronomical sign for the month is Pisces, the fishes. 

In the astrological calendar this sign is said to indicate 
violence and death. 

Births. 

The birth record for February is a long one and some of 
the most noted names of ancient and modern times are 
included in the list. 

February 1, 1552, Sir Edmund Coke. 

February 3, 1809, Felix Mendelssohn. 

February 3, 181 1, Horace Greeley. 

February 4, 1771, Anne Radcliffe. 

February 5, 1771, Rev. Dr. John Lingard. 

February 5, 1810, Ole Bull. 

February 6, 1626, Madame de Sevigne. 

February 7, 181 2, Charles Dickens. 

f Read from Paul Dombey and Little Nell — Educa- 
tional Publishing Co. 

February 8, 161 2, Samuel Butler. 

February 8, 1820, Gen, W. T. Sherman. 

February n, 1820, A. H. Stevens. 

February 11, 1847, Thomas Edison. 

(Give account of some of his inventions.) 

February 11, 1732; Daniel Boone. 

February 12, 1663, Cotton Mather. 

February 12, 1807, Abraham Lincoln. 

(Teach, " Let us have faith that right makes might, and 
in that faith dare to do our duty as we understand it") 

February 13, 1754, Tallyrand. 

February 15, 1564, Galileo. 

February 16, 1519, Gaspard de Coligny. 

February 16, 1720, Baron Trench. 

February 18, 1775, Charles Lamb. 
(Read, "Dissertation on Roast Pig.") 

February 19, 1473, Nicholas Copernicus. 

February 20, 1694, Voltaire. 

February 22, 1732, George Washington. 

(Teach, " Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire, — conscience.") 

February 23, 1632, Samuel Pepys. 

February 24, 1684, George Frederic Handel 

February 24, 1726, Lord Clive. 

February 26, 1822, Victor Hugo. 

February 27, 1807, Henry W. Longfellow, 
(Teach, "The Builders.") 

February 28, 1789, Lamartine. 

February 28, 1483, Raphael. 

February 29, 1792, Rossini, 



Deaths. 

In the list of deaths we find : 

February 1, 1851, Mary Woolstonecroft Shelley. 

February 2, 1884, Wendell Phillips. 

(Teach, " One on God's side is a majority.") 
February 3, 1881, Thomas Carlyle. 

("Silence is deep as eternity; speech is shallow as 

time." 
February 5, 1799, Lewis Galvani. 
February 6, 1685, Charles II. 

(Read account of Charles II in Dicken's Child's History 

of England.) 
February 8, 1586, Mary, Queen of Scots. (Beheaded.) 
February 9, 1886, General Hancock. 
February 12, 1555, Lady Jane Gray. (Beheaded.) 
February 12, 1804, Immanuel Kaul. 
February 13, 1728, Cotton Mather. 
February 13, 1576, Benvenuto Cellini 
February 13, 1883, Richard Wagner. 
February 14, 1400, Richard II. 
February 14, 1779, Captain James Cook. 
February 14, 1780, Sir William Blackstone. 
February 16, 1826, Lindley Murray. 
February 16, 1857, Dr. Elisha Kent Kane. 
February 17, 1568, Michael Angelo. 

(Read Longfellow's "Michael Angelo.") 
February 18, 1546, Martin Luther. 
February 21, 1793, Louis XVI. (Beheaded.) 
February 23, 1848, John Q. Adams. 

( " This hand to tyrants ever sworn the foe 
For freedom only deals the deadly blow.") 
February 24, 1821, John Keats. 

(Read "Endymion.") 
February 26, 1852, Thomas Moore. 

(Read parts of " Lallah Rookh.") 
Among the battles fought in February in the War for 
Independence we find : 
Kettle Creek, February 14, 1779. 

War of 1812. 

Capture of the British brig Peacock by the American 
sloop Hornet, February 24, 181 3. 

War with Mexico. 

Battle of Buena Vista, February 23, 1847. 

(Read Whittier's " Angels of Buena Vista." 
Sacramento, February 28, 1847. 

Civil War. 

Fort Henry captured by United States gunboats, February 
6, 1862. 

Roanoke Island captured by Union forces, February 8, 
1862. 

Fort Donelson captured, February 16, 1862. 

Battle of Olustie, February 20, 1864. 

Columbia captured by Sherman, February 17, 1865. 

Charleston, February 18, 1865. 

Wilmington, February 22, 1865. 

Notable Events. 

Among February's notable events we may chronicle the 
following as a basis for future studies. 

February 1, 181 1, Bell Rock or Inch Cape Rock light- 
house first lighted. 

(Read Southey's " Ralph the Rover.") 

February 4, 1861, Southern Confederacy formed. 

February 7, 1733, Georgia settled. 

February 2, 1848, Treaty between United States and 
Mexico. 

February 10, 1763, End of French and Indian War. 

February 14, St. Valentine's Day. 

February 14, 1859, Oregon admitted. 

February 24, 1868, President Johnson impeached. 
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February Work — Primary 

By Lizzie M. Hadley 

SAINT VALENTINE'S Day and February 22nd will 
doubtless form the basis of many of the February talks 
as well as most of the busy work for the month. 

In the study of Washington it is well to illustrate, as far 
as possible, and let every important epoch of his life have 
some special work or symbol — a peg for the memory — 
either sewing, drawing, paper-cutting and folding, pasting, 
or clay work. The complete work should all be mounted 
upon cardboard or in manilla blankbooks, to be referred to 
from time to time and thus help keep the story fresh in the 
minds of the children. 

Tell them stories of his childhood and school days, his 
sports, etc., not forgetting the story of " cutting down the 
cherry-tree," which, though old to us, is probably new and 
interesting to them. 

Children are always eager to hear a story and the lesson 
in truthfulness inculcated by this one is invaluable. 

In connection with this story, teach this line from George 
Herbert ; 

"Dare to be true : nothing can need a lie." 

For busywork outline the hatchet upon cardboard and let 
the children perforate and sew with gray silk or floss. 

Tell the story of his early manhood, his life as a surveyor, 
and his long toilsome journey to the French commander at 
Fort Du Quesne in 1752. 

From a four inch square of paper, let them fold the tent 
in which he slept, and from bits of birch bark construct a 
canoe to cross the rivers. 

Later on, as we tell the story of the " War for Indepen- 
dence," they may perforate and sew the outlines of the 
"Liberty Bell," the flag of 1779, and Washington's sword 
and queer cocked hat. 

Although not so generally observed as it once was, Saint 
Valentine's Day still claims its share of the children's 
interest, and without some restraining and healthful influence 
many a penny will be spent for the so-called comic valentines. 

Yet the custom of sending valentines is too pretty to be 
wholly abolished, and, wisely directed, may be the source of 
much pleasure, both to giver and receiver. 

We may not be able to keep the crude caricatures entirely 
from the children but we may be able to do much to 
counteract their harmful influence. 

Tell them the story of the good old saint who gives his 
name to the day and also something of the old Roman 
festivals held at this season in honor of Pan and Juno. 

Ask who would like to make a pretty valentine for father, 
mother, brother, or sister. 

It is safe to assume that all will be anxious to do this and 
with colored paper for pasting, together with the sewing 
and weaving they may make a variety of pretty gifts, and 
while both hand and eye are being trained they are adding 
to their own happiness in trying to give pleasure to others. 

Tell them of the pretty belief people once had that upon 
this day each little bird chose its mate for the year, and in 
this way their attention will be drawn to the birds. 

In the country they will frequently. see wild birds, even in 
the middle of winter, and in the city there are sure to be 
pigeons and sparrows and both will well repay a closer study 
than they often receive. 

Let them observe these birds in the fields and on the 
streets and give them a stuffed one for work in the school 
room. 

They may learn the names, uses of the different parts of 
the bird, and something of its habits and mode of life. 

How does it live in winter? 

What does it find to eat? 

How does it keep warm? 

Teach, "The Belfry Pigeon," by N. P. Willis, and the 
pretty verses by Marian Douglas beginning, " I'm only a 
little sparrow." 

Encourage the children to bring in twigs from different 
trees. 

The warm days (usually there are many of these in. 



February) will frequently start the sap and cause many oi 
the leaf-buds to' expand, only (too often) to be chilled by 
the colder weather sure to follow. 

Lead the children to notice which trees are the first to 
open their leaf-buds. 

Which buds are first to open ; near the trunk or ai the 
end of the twig? 

What will happen to these if colder days follow? How 
do the buds look when they have been chilled ? 

Why are they not frozen before they begin to open? 
How are they protected? Are all protected in the same 
way? 

Tell the fable of "The Oak and the Sycamore." 

Are the poplar catkins swollen? 

Can you find the first pussy-willows ? 

What is the color of the willow-stems? 

Is the grass dead? Where will it first begin to look 
green? Can you find any plants that have kept green 
through the winter? 

Do you find any trees ? 

Do the pines and firs shed any of their leaves in the fall? 

In what countries does the pine tree grow? Describe it. 
Do different kinds have the same number of leaves in a 
group? What do you call the leaves? For what is the 
wood used? 

What sticky substance do you find on the trees ? What 
is made from this? (Tar, turpentine, pitch, resin.) 

How is tar obtained? (Explain the process of burning 
pine wood in a cavity in the ground, covered with earth, and " 
allowing the tar to ooze out into a pan set in the bottom of 
the cavity.) 

What is pitch? How is it obtained? (By boiling or 
distilling tar.) 

What is turpentine ? (Sap of the pine tree.) How is it 
obtained? (By making cuts in the trunk of the tree.) 

For what is it used ? 



Continue the weather record. 

Note the direction of the wind each day. 

Number of cold and warm days. 

Rainy, snowy, or pleasant days. 

How many days has this month? 

Does February always have twenty-nine days? How 
often does it have that number? What do we call the years 
when we have this extra day? 

When do you light your lamp? Do you light it earlier or . 
later than last month? Are the days growing longer or 
shorter ? 

What are the constellations for the month? 

What is the Zodiacal sign ? 

How is it represented ? (By two fishes a little distance 
apart tied together by a cord or ribbon.) 

When does the earth enter Pisces? (About the nine- 
teenth but does not reach the constellation until the sixth of 
March.) 

What is Pisces sometimes called? ("Leader of the 
Fishes.") 

The old Greeks who had a way of accounting for all the 
constellations in some marvellous manner, tell us, that as 
Cupid and his mother Venus were one day standing upon 
the banks of the Euphrates a terrible giant, called Typhon, 
appeared. 

He must have been a frightful being, for he had a hun- 
dred heads like a snake or dragon, and flames were darting 
from his eyes and from all his hundred dreadful mouths. 

Do you wonder that Venus and Cupid were so frightened 
that they sprang into the river? Perhaps you think they 
were both drowned ? No, indeed, they were changed into 
fishes and swam merrily away, leaving old Typhon to stand 
on the bank, spouting flames until he was tired of it. 

Minerva, another goddess, was so pleased at their escape 
that she placed two fishes among the stars. 

I am sure you will be glad to know that Typhon was at 
last conquered by the father of the gods and crushed un<Je* 
Mount iEtna. 
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Nature Study for the Microscope. 

By PROF. CLARENCE M. WEED. 

II. The Amoeba or Proteus Animalcule. 



IN two or three weeks after the cultures described in the first of 
these articles have been started one is likely to find in micro- 
scopic mounts from them the small, granular, jelly-like organ- 
isms called amoBbas ; they will be recognized after a study of the 
figures herewith, remembering that they are always assuming 
new forms on account of the movements described below. 

The ordinary forms of amoeba exist in nature in a great variety 
of situations ; they occur in ponds, ditches, or stagnant pools, 
being in the sediment at the 
bottom, the scum on the sur- 
face, on the sides of sticks 
and stones, or beneath the 
leaves of aquatic plants. In 
microscopic mounts from 
such situations they may be 
found by patient search, 
but are seldom in such j 

abundance as to furnish spec- 
imens for satisfactory study, 
especially for large classes. 
They may be developed read- 
ily, however, in indoor cul- 
tures, by placing pieces of 
loose bark from trees or 
small sticks from the edges 
of ponds in small jars of 
water and keeping them for 
a few weeks in a warm room. 
Probably amoebae will not 
be found in every case, but 
by providing several such 
cultures from different situ- 
ations one is pretty sure to c ^ 
succeed. ^ 

In looking at an amoeba 
through the high powers of <£ 

the compound microscope 
one sees that it is a small 
granular, jelly-like mass, 

more or less round in general outline, but usually having 
portions of the body projecting from the rest. With good speci- 
mens it is readily seen that there is a central granular part, called 
the endosarc or inner protoplasm, and an outer more transparent 
layer, called the ectosarc or outer protoplasm. It will also be 
noted that the creature is constantly changing its shape, by push- 
ing the ectosarc out here and there to form what are called 
pseudopodia, which in some specimens are long, slender, and 
pointed at the end, while in others they are short, thick, and 
obtuse. After the ectosarc has been pushed out to a certain 
extent the endosarc flows into the pseudopod ; in this way the 
amoeba may move along through the field of the microscope, 
though of course it is to be remembered that both the creature 
and its movements are very greatly magnified. But though pro- 
gressing so slowly, the amoeba, like Galileo's sun, does move and 
in this respect resembles the higher animals. 

In the water in which the amoeba has developed there are 

likely to be numbers of small, green, one-celled plants, sometimes 

round, sometimes of various other forms. Very likely you will 

be able to distinguish* some of these same forms in the body- 

♦ Copyright 1896 by Clarence M. Weed. 



Substance of the amoeba ; and by patient watching you can see 
how they came there. Not infrequently one can see an amoeba 
coming in contact with such a plant cell ; sometimes it will send 
out a pseudopod on each side and gradually flow around the plant 
until the latter is surrounded and passes through the thin mem- 
brane at the outside of the ectosarc into the body cavity; 
a small amount of water is likely to be taken in with it, and 
thus to form what is called a food-vacuole. This food-vacuole 
will remain in the body for some time ; the parts of the plant 
which are available for building up the tissues of the amoeba will 
be assimilated and the indigestible parts will finally be passed out 
of the body at almost any point in its surface. So that we can 
say the amoeba resembles the higher animals also in this respect; 

it takes in food, digests part 
of it and uses such part in 
building up its tissues, while 
rejecting the indigestible 
parts. It will be noticed 
that while there is no struct- 
ure corresponding to the 
alimentary canal, so far as 
function is concerned it 
might be considered present. 
If one is so fortunate as 
to find several amoebas in 
the field of the microscope 
at once, it will be seen that 
they are not all of the same 
size ; some are much smaller 
than others. Could you 
watch them long enough you 
would see that the smaller 
ones increased in size as the 
days went by, and that many 
of them would finally become 
unusually large. Then they 
would send out- a long 
pseudopod in one direction ; 
the pseudopod would grow 
larger and larger until the 
amoeba was long and slender ; 
soon it would get narrower 
in the middle, and continue 
to become narrower until 
there would appear to be two amoebas connected by a thin 
band of ectosarc. (Fig. C.) Finally even this separates and 
there are two amoebas, each of which resemble the one already 
mentioned except that it is only half as large. Thus by a simple 
process of equal division the one amoeba has become two ; this is 
the simplest method of reproduction and is called the process of 
fission or division. By this method a large proportion of the 
lower forms of animal life multiply. It will be noted that in 
such a case no parent form remains : the original amoeba divided 
into two amoebas and that was the end of it, or rather shall we 
say that was the beginning of two new cycles of its existence. 
In such a mode of life there is no natural death ; except for acci- 
dents the amoebas could continue to exist through countless ages 
with never a funeral to attend or the remains of an ancestor to 
worship. On this account there has been applied to the amoeba 
and its allies the phrase " the potential immortality of the 
monads." 

In good sized specimens of the amoeba one can readily see a 
large, clear white spot quite different in appearance from the 
surrounding granular protoplasm. By watching this spot a 
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short time it is likely to be seen to contract and disappear, and 
then again slowly to reappear, repeating the process frequently in 
a regular pulsating manner. This is the so-called contractile 
vacuole, sometimes also called the contractile vesicle. The clear 
space is believed to be filled with water. This vacuole is situated 
in the ectosarc. 

The ponds and stagnant pools in which amoebas are most com- 
monly found frequently dry up In summer ; when such a catas- 
trophe happens to their little world one would think the amoebas 
most perish by the thousand. But under unfavorable conditions 
the amoebas prepare for the future by withdrawing all their 
pseudopods and becoming spherical in shape ; then they secrete 
from the ectosarc a thick coating of a substance much harder 
than their bodies, which is supposed to be somewhat similar in 
composition to the chitin which gives hardness to the bodies of 
beetles and other insects. Within this cyst — for such is the 
name given to the covering, while the process by which it is 
secreted is called the process of encystment — the amoeba 
remains quiescent, with its usual activities suspended. The pool 
may become dry and the wind may waft the tiny sphere hither 
and thither without injury to the occupant ; should it be blown to 
another pool the cyst will break up and the amoeba resume its 
usual life functions. 

This process of encystment is a very general one among the 
microscopic one-celled animals, and is of great importance in the 
economy of their lives. 

Under exceptional circumstances one can distinguish in the 
endosarc of living amoebas a small roundish spot more densely 
granular in appearance than the surrounding protoplasm. This 
can be much more clearly seen if we run under the cover-glass a 
drop of methyl green, cochineal or other staining solution. Soon 
after the stain reaches the amoeba this granular circle will show 
as a more deeply stained spot, and in Its center in the case of the 
common form of amoeba having short, thick pseudopods will be 
a small dot still darker in color. This larger circle is called the 
nucleus and the smaller dot the nucleolus. The nucleus seems 
to be the seat of life of the amoeba-cell ; from it the reproductive 
process begins, for before the amoeba divides its nucleus divides. 



A Lesson in Drawing and in 



Nature. 

By CHABLE8 D. NASON. 



IT is a singular, but well-known fact, that there are in the 
universe many, many beautiful things which are not seen or 
appreciated by people of ordinary education. This is particu- 
larly true of the beauties of nature which lie everywhere around 
us and are the natural inheritance of us all. It is the duty of 
teachers to open up to the narrow lives of their scholars these 
asthetic pleasures, and to teach them to appreciate the beauty and 
grandeur which can be found in everything as it comes from the 
hand of God. Any such attempt is generally frowned on by 
teachers because of the lamentable overcrowding which is every 
where prevalent in our schools, and the only way in which any 
new subject can be incorporated is, by some means, to show that 
it is conducive to the study of the universally accepted three R's. 
In this paper I wish to suggest to the many teachers who have 
not tried it, the study for a few days of the common snow crystal 
which falls at our feet by millions in every snow-storm, and in 
the varying shapes of which there is an inexhaustible fund of 
enjoyment. An exercise such as is here suggested will make an 
acceptable variation for some of the dark days of winter. 



Some of these snowy days let the teacher bring forth a block 
of wood (which has previously been covered with a heavy piece 
of dark woolen cloth), and a small hand lens such as is used 
in studying botany. A dry, cold day when it is almost too cold 
to snow is best. Hold the block out of the door or window of a 
cold entry way and catch a few snow-flakes upon it. Then let the 
children examine them with the aid of the lens. If the teacher 
has never examined these snowflakes, and a great many teachers 
never have, the lesson would be as profitable for her as for the 
children. The flakes of a warm day are liable to be large, mis- 
shapen crystals, which have been formed by the aggregation of 
several smaller ones, and so have not the symmetry of the smaller 
flakes which fall during colder days. 

The enthusiasm which will result from such a course will make 
several drawing lessons interesting, and a language lesson illus- 
trated by original drawings will be in order, The sanction for 
this course is, that there is no reason why children should not write 
concerning what they have an interest in. If the teacher can 
explain why the crystals take a particular form it will be well, 
but any lectures on abstract crystallography would be out of 
place, but in any case a little supplementary reading can be done 
in Buskin's " Ethics of the Dust, " which will, perhaps, cast a 
new light on this class of phenomena. This book will also be 
found useful in teaching the children to think for themselves ; and 
there is contained in it many a valuable moral lesson which is too 
well concealed to be offensive. 

One great result of this sort of work will be, that in classes 
where designs are required of the pupils — these so-called origi- 
nal designs — many ideas will be suggested by these crystals. 
Professional designers do not hesitate to take advantage of any 
means outside of themselves in making up their designs for wall- 
paper, carpets, etc., and why should not a beginner in the art take 
advantage of the numberless designs which nature has sent at 
his door in every snowstorm? 

Then, again, the chief result will be that the children will 
become accustomed to look into the common things around them 
for the beauties of nature. It will make them real observers. 
It is related that Louis Agassiz once wanted an assistant who had 
great powers of observation. He took the candidates up into a 
room which overlooked the back yards of a city, and placed each 
roan at a window and told him to report any observations that he 
might make of scientific interest. All but one reported no results. 
This single man had noticed a peculiar bluish discoloration in the 
waste water that flowed through the open gutters, and described 
it as being due to a fungous growth. This man got the position. 
Observation is a faculty which is very active in children, and it is 
a faculty, too, which is very useful from a bread and butter point 
of view. Children delight in seeing things and in telling about 
them, and if we can make life more pleasant and profitable for 
them by teaching them to observe, then that it is our duty to do. 



Old, Yet Timely. 

Here is some good advice which we cull from an old almanac, 
dated 1801. It is now nearly a hundred years since then, but the 
words are still pertinent. 

" l A cheap schoolmaster makes a dear school," says Common 
Sense. As this is the season (December) for opening schools in 
the country, the above adage may be worthy of attention. Exper- 
ience teaches that the master who will keep for 8 dollars per 
month is not worth the keeping ; yet some towns, to save 2 dollars 
give away 10." 

Not all these towns are yet extinct : there is still a survival of 
the un fittest 
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A Geometry Lesson. 

{Reported — seventh year*) 

IF a teacher will but down the traditions : first, that geometry is 
a high school study, and second, that pupils are to fuss and 

patter at the blackboard making a handsome drawing when a 
rough off-hand will serve the purpose just as well, then grammar 
school children may have the pleasure of geometry, and may find 
. it a pleasure, too. 

44 All our geometry work is done on the board," said the dis- 
trict school teacher. 

"But why?" I asked. 

" Simply because it isn't in my course of study, and I am work- 
ing it in with these oldest children because they like it so much. 
Of course, tben, we can ask for neither books nor compasses. 
And after all, what does it matter? We have chalk and a 
blackboard, and the boys all have top-strings — tha'ts all we need, 
really," and the teacher called out her 4l first class in geometry." 

How proud they were! Every. boy produced the top string, 
fastened in a piece of chalk, and stood ready for orders. 

44 Well review all we have learned," said the veacher. <4 Tlsn't 
very much yet, but we know what we do know. 

44 Beady ! Draw a two-foot horizontal line." 

Every boy drew — with rattling rulers and chalky erasers? O 
no; just a free-hand line of about the right length. (Fig. 1.) 



41 We will number those distance points 1 and 2," said the 
teacher. " Now raise your perpendicular." (Fig. 5 ) 



" Letter the line a, b.~ Boys lettered. (Fig. 9.) 



-,* 
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" We will bisect the line.* 

In toss than a bisected minute, every boy had made his arc with 
his top string, had thought down his pevpendicular (Fig. 3), and 



j-l. 




*W*. 
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had placed the little mark approximately right, and the principle 
was illustrated perfectly. We knew the boys knew how ; and we 
knew that they knew that if they were really bisecting the line 
for a definite mechanical reason, they would use rulers and be 
more exact. 

44 Now another horizontal line three inches long. Letter it c, d. 
We will raise a perpendicular at its left end." (Fig. 4.) 




Quick as a flash every boy projected his three-inch line to the 
left an inch or two. He took his equal distance with the top 
string right and left of the end point, e. 




Two sweeps of the top string, a line thought down, approxf- 
mutely right, and a line had been made perpendicular to the end. 

44 Another three-inch line, a, 6." 

Boys drew it. 

44 Build a circle on this. What must be done first? " 

44 Bisect this line." 

44 Why?" 

41 Because this is to be the diameter of the circle, and we 
want the centre of the circle." 

The. line was bisected at c; with this as a centre, the top 
strings flew around, and every boy had his cfrcle, with its hori- 
zontal diameter. (Fig. 5.) 

44 How many degrees in that circle? " 

41 In half of it ? " 

44 In one-fourth of it?" 

11 That Is all we have learned thus far? Shall we add one 
more point to-day? Well, then, find and mark off 2ZJ'' from the 
circumference. Take your slates for that ; work it out each boy 
for himself, and bring me your slate as soon as you're sure 
you've got it." 

In a moment, one boy brought forward his slate. 

" Right," said the teacher. 

A little later, and another boy not quite so sharp-witted as yet, 
brought his siate. 

Then another and auofchsv, till all had come and all were 
approved. 

41 Now let us see what we know how to do. What did we 
learn to do in our first lesson? " 

44 To bisect a line." 

44 In one second? " 

44 To raise a perpendicular at tfte end of a line." 

44 1* that ail?" 

44 At any place along the line, if we can raise it at the end! " 

" Right. In the third? " 

44 To construct a circle of givenistee-." 

" Fourth? " 

4 4 To find its otfcer diameter. " 

44 Think." 

44 To find the diameter that is perpendicular to the one yon 
had first," said the little boy of the class. 

44 Te-es," said the teacher, doubtfully. 

•• To find a quarter circle ! " said another. 

44 To make a right angle," said another. 

• 4 To make an angle of 46 \" said another. 

44 Certainly all these you say have been found by drawing that 
perpendicular diameter," said the teacher. " But from all those 
answers, which one helps, I wonder, to tell what you haveju* 
learned to do on your slates? 5 jgjtjzed by ( 
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-Find an angle of »* ! " said the qafck boy who didn't always 
think the most deeply. 

No one could tell. 

Then the teacher took the eraser, erased one of the boys' circles 
on the board, and all its diameter* and arcs, leaving only Fig. 6. 




" $ow," said she, " if I had a triangle like this (adding a base 
line) and I asked yon to bisect a b> yon eonld do it, conld yon 
not?" (Fig. 7.) 




"Yes, ma'am." 

11 Willie, try it on the board. M 

Willie tried, producing this : (Fig. 6.) 




11 You have done what? * 

" Bisected a vertical line." 

" Yes ; you did that and more. Strange somebody doesn't see. 

41 Well, think boys; and tell me when these little folks have 
read their story to me." 

Three minutes passed, and one boy's hand flew. 

" Write it on paper and bring it to me. It is a great secret." 

Then another hand, and another, till all but one boy had told 
correctly. He could not puzzle it out; but quickly enough he 
understood when at last Willie at the board with his figure 
showed that he had now learned how to bisect an angle t 

After all, geometry is very easy. And how children do like It! 
Why not let them have it long before they reach the high school? 



Save Your Pictures. 

By L. F. 

THE following ideas with reference to language and geog- 
raphy, have been carried out in several school-rooms (third, 
fourth, and fifth grades,) with great success. Although it 
would not be advisable to have too much of this work, it is excel- 
lent as a change from the usual round of lessons. 

Eaeh pupil was encouraged to make a collection of advertising 
cards, cuts from old magazines, covers of tablets, etc., to be used 
In illustrating his stories. Donations from both teacher and 
pupils formed a collection to be used in common. Each pupil 
owned a neat blank book in which to write his stories, and pasted 
appropriate pictures with each story. The pasting is easily done 
If each pupil Is supplied with a drop or two of mucilage on a slip 



of paper, and a toothpick with which to apply it. Each day the 
best story written was copied In a blank book owned by the 
teacher, and which was left on her desk to be inspected by 
the pupils. The pupils were encouraged to find pictures to illus- 
trate their stories rather than to write stories about the pictures. 
This scheme brought about a very wholesome ransacking of 
books and magazines by the pupils to discover new ways of dis- 
posing of their Illustrations on the page. When no suitable 
pictures could be found, some of the brighter of the pupils dis- 
covered that they could make a picture to suit their stories by 
putting together parts of different pictures. 

Occasionally drawing and language lessons were correlated, 
when the pupils drew their own Illustrations. 

The stories written were sometimes entirely original, but just 
as often were reproductions of reading lessons. Some of the 
newer readers are so arranged as to form a very good basis for 
language work. 

A pleasant change from this work is to make booklets. Ordi- 
nary manilla paper is often used for these, but better paper insures 
better work. The booklet consists of several pages, according 
to the length of the story, and is oat in the shape of some appro- 
priate object, the covers being decorated with colored crayons. 
For instance, one class wrote a story about " Chinese Children" 
In a fan-shaped booklet. " Eskimo Children " were described in 
a booklet shaped like the Eskimo house. " Indian •Ghildsen" 
were found in a wigwam. The butterfly was described in a book- 
let of that shape. A lesson on fruits was concluded by a story 
written in booklets whose covers were the colored pictures found 
on fruit cans or in seed catalogues, pasted on stiff paper to give 
them stability. But these booklets were rather small. "Hat* 
Making "was described in booklets showing in their shapes 
every conceivable headgear. 

The booklets are made entirely by the pupils, and are nearly 
always made at home. The writing of the story and the pasting 
of the pictures is done during the study hour. Sometimes each 
member of the class is allowed to select his own subject, and the 
design for his booklet. This brings out originality and artistic 
taste. 

One class takes great delight in making booklets In connection 
with the geography lessons. The booklets have seven or eight 
pages including the covers, each page cnt in the shape of the 
state that is being studied. On the cover a map of the state is 
shown, having marked upon it the principal cities, rivers, lakes, 
and mountains. On one page is a map having marked upon it 
the principal occupations of the people in different .places. On 
another we have the productions. If possible a little of the real 
article to be represented is placed upon the map, held by a drop 
of mucilage; as, a bit of cotton for the Gulf States, a few 
grains of rice for South Carolina, a little powdered coal for 
Pennsylvania, wheat for Minnesota, and so on. Eor .those things 
which cannot be represented in this way, such as irnlt, the pupils 
either write the word or paste upon the page a tiny picture repre- 
senting the object. On one page the most important things in 
the history of the state are mentioned. Pictures of notable 
features of the state are pasted In the booklet. 

The booklets when finished were tied to strings stretched 
above and below the blackboards, forming a pretty border, as 
well as having the pupils' work in plain sight. 



Historical Literature. 

8torie§ of Colonial Children is in line with other supplementary 
readers which are doing much to develop a taste for pure literature 
among the little ones. Outside of its historical value, this book eon- 
tains enough of spirited action to make it of deepest interest to the 
class of readers for whom it is designed. 

Jho. L. AnDsasoN, Svpt. of&keois, SomtrvtOe, ' 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

First Grade Lessons. 



By 8. 8. PARR, 8t. Cloud, Mkuu 



ARCHIBALD GE1KIE says that one of the chief qualifica- 
tions in beginning geography is the ability "to see things as 
they are seen by young eyes, to realize the difficulties that 
lie in the way of children's appreciation of the world around 
them." They are to look through their surroundings of plant, 
animal, weather, stream, plain and hill to "Greenland's icy moun- 
tains and India's coral strand." 

To the primary teacher there are two things of Importance : 
first, the surroundings as they appear to the eyes of the child,— 
" The primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more ! " 
second : how to cause him to look through them to the world 
beyond. His narrow neighborhood is an epitome of the great 
life which spreads abroad from all sides of it He is to study 
this neighborhood, and, by means of it, see the little Esquimau in 
his ice-built igloo, the little Kaffir in his hammock among the 
trees, the golden sun of the tropics, the pale light of polar snows, 
and the graduated scale of life stretching from the equator to the 
pole. 
System there must be ! But whose, or how? The child is not 
i a logical machine. Hi* steps may be ruled by premise and con- 
clusion, antecedent and consequent, condition and result, but he 
cannot know it. He may be led through the subject in the most 
rigidly consecutive manner. He should be so guided. But tell 
him nothing of these logical finger-boards ; in the fulness of time, 
he will open his eyes to them ! 
Things the child can see : 
Place-relations ; 
Peculiarities of surface; 

Seasons and weather ; waxing and waning of life ; 
Forms, growth and uses of plants ; 

Kinds, covering, food, homes, habits and uses of animals. 
Commodities and kinds of business ; 
The outer garments of institutions, policemen, firemen, 
mail-carriers, teachers, etc. 
What he shall look through them and see : 
Far-away places ; 

The level top of the sea, mountains and valleys ; 
The warm-belt, the cold-belt, the belt between ; 
Tropic trees, plants and flowers ; arctic shrubs, mosses and 
lichens; the happy middle ground of the peach, the vine 
and the olive ; 
Cats, parrots and monkeys, in the warm belt; reindeer, 
foxes and polar bears, in the cold-belt ; the singing birds, 
deer and oxen of the middle lands. 
Far-away children, — Agoonack, Gemila, Pen-se, Louise, 
the Little Mountain Maiden, and the Little Dark Girl,— 
their lives, their food, clothing and shelter, their play- 
things and games, their pets and friends, their houses 
and modes of travel and what they wish and think. 
What these far-away children have in place of policemen, fire- 
men, carriers, teachers, sunday-schoois, parties, plays and visits. 
How shall the pupil see his geographical environment? 

Place Relations. 
Place-relations show themselves necessary, when the child 
attempts to tell where anything is. First, fix clearly the idea of 



the whereness of objects by placing exercises, the pupil placing 
objects to correspond to the words on, in, under, over, beside, 
before, behind, inside, outside, above, below, right, left, front, back, 
between, in the rear of, in front of, etc. The aim is not to teach a 
list of words, or cultivate the pupils' language capabilities, 
though both things be done, but to bring into prominence in his 
mind the idea of place. 

Place is one of the elements Involved in location. In, on, there, 
here are sufficient to indicate places within sight. But such direc- 
tions fail when applied to locations out of sight. Then direction 
and distance become essential. Each of these notions form 
material for a series of talks. 

44 If," says Henry McCormick, " the children do not already 
know the cardinal points, let these be taught first. Noon is a 
good time to introduce the subject. If at this time the children 
stand with their backs to the sun, their shadows will fall to the 
north." From this starting-point, the other directions are readily 
fixed. 

Teacher. You are now facing the north; tell the direction 
behind you, at your right hand, at your left hand. 

Pupil. At my back is the south ; at my right hand, the east, at 
my left hand, the west. 

Teacher. If one face the sun at noon, what direction will be at 
his back, at his right hand, at his left hand? 

Pupil. At his back will be the north, at his right hand, the 
west ; at his left hand, the east. 

Teacher. Point to objects in the school-room that are north of 
you. South, east, west. 

Pupil. The clock is north of me ; the door, south ; the teacher's 
desk, east ; and the picture of Bodenhausen's Madonna, west of 
me. 

Teacher. Tell us the direction of that house there [pointing] ; 
of that one yonder; of that one on this side; of this; of this; of 
that. 
Pupil. That house is north of me ; etc. 

Teacher. What is the direction of the post-office? [a building 
not in sight.] 
Pupil. The post-office is east of me. 
Teacher. What direction do we travel to go to St. Paul? 
PupQ. We travel south to go to Saint Paul. 
Teacher. If you were at the post-office, what then would be 
our direction from you? 
Pupil. You would be west of me. 

Teacher. If you were at the opera-house, what direction would 
you be from the post-office? 
Pupil. I would be south of the post-office. 
The plan of procedure is to first fix locations which are within 
sight, with reference to the place where the pupil is ; then one 
place with reference to another, both of which are away from the 
pupil; following this, fix places that are out of sight with refer- 
ence to ones in sight; then deal with places, both out of sight. 

Contrary to the usual teachings on the subject, distance is best 
not begun by starting with the inch, foot, yard and, possibly, the 
rod. Comparative distances form the best Introduction to im- 
parting exact notions of distance. There are two reasons for 
this : first, geographical distances are almost solely comparative ; 
second, the pupils of this grade lose the notion of distance in 
manipulating the measures — at least they lose the Idea of geo- 
graphical distance. 

It was Edgar Allan Poe, we believe, who said that one cannot 
conceive the distance between two mile-stones. Of course, what 
he meant was that one could not think it as made up in detail of 
so many inches, rods, feet or yards. This is only another way of 
saying that our idea of separation in space is gained by com- 
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parison. The basis for all long distances is the stride or step 
applied to stretches of road between well-known points. Now, 
generally the distance best known to pnpils of this grade is that 
between their homes and the school-house. This distance may be 
used as a yard-stick to measure other stretches of space. Thus : 

Teacher. How long does it take you to walk moderately from 
your home to school? 

Pupil. It takes me ten minutes. 

Teacher. How many times further is it from Thomas's home 
\ere? 

PupU. It is twice as far from Thomas's as it is from my 
home here. 

Teacher. How many times the distance from your home here 
is it from the post-office to Sauk River? 

Pupil. The distance, I think, is four times as great. 

Teacher. How long did you say it took you to walk here? Ten 
minutes. The distance from your home to the school-house is 
about one- fourth of a mile; What is the distance, then, from the 
post-office to Sauk River? 

PupU. The distance is a mile. 

In these simple Illustrations, generally speaking, the con- 
ceiving powers of a six-year-old, relative] to distance, have 
reached their profitable limit. To such a child, seventy-five, or 
one-hundred, or five-hundred miles simply convey the notion of a 
long way off. The idea a mind of this power has of the 3,000 
miles stretch of the Atlantic Ocean is that of a long way off. 
This may be made a little more definite, perhaps, by telling the 
number of days one takes to cross it, and like connected facts. 

A well-known writer says ; " You can best impart the idea of a 
mile by naming some two objects which are that distance apart. 
These objects should be familiar to all in the class, and if they 
can be seen from the* school room, it will be an advantage." 

Parallel Instruction. 

Co-ordinate with lessons on places, there should begin a series 
of readings, stories and oral relations intended to carry the im- 
agination to the various belts or regions of the earth, and to 
interest the pupils in children of other climes and other environ- 
ments. The teacher reads from Jane Andrews 1 " Seven Little 
Sisters," or " The Children of the Cold," or from the Story of 
Hiawatha, and then asks where Agoonack, Pen-se, Little Boreas 
or Hiawatha is ; in what direction, and how far away. 

The idea is to carry along two parallel courses of instruction, 
each bearing on the other. The one works out in succession the 
topics given under the head of " Things the child can see ; " the 
other " What he shall look through them and see." 

Whatever is emphasized in one should be so treated in the 
other : where place-relations are the staple in home-geography, 
place-relations ought to be pressed upon in what is read, told or 
related. Thus :— 

Teacher. In what kind of a country is the little brown baby? 

PupU. It is a warm country. 

Teacher. Tell me anything you have heard read which shows 
this. 

PupU. You read to us that she wore no little frock nor apron, 
no little petticoat, nor even stockings and shoes. 

Teacher. In what direction do we find warm countries? 

Pupil. They are found to the south. 

Teacher. A little, or far, to the south? 

PupU. I think far to the south. 

Teacher. If one goes north, what kind of a country would one 
find! 

Pupil. One would find a cold country. 



Teacher. Do you think the people of that country could do 
without clothes? 
Pupil. They could not. 



Physical Geography. — Local 
Lessons. 



By E. W. BARRETT. 



Rocks of District. 
Forms. 

Ledges, boulders, rocks, stones, pebbles, gravel, and sand. 
Common Bocks. 

Granite, quartz (colors, crystals, flints), pudding stones, sand 
stones, limestones, slate, specimens compared. 
Classes. 

Made of fragments ; made of crystals ; different kinds fused 
together. 
Acted upon by 

Air; sun's heat; water; Ice; carbonic acid gas; crumbles; 
forms soil — 
Surface of rock becomes dull; some parts softer than 
others; cracks and falls to pieces; particles worn by 
water; minerals mix together; animal and vegetable 
matter. 
Uses. 

To form soil ; to furnish plants with food ; commercial — 
Building purposes ; fences, etc. 
Minerals. 

Names; differences; tests for hardness, etc.; learn table of 
hardness. 
Metals and Okes. 

Names ; characteristics. 

Peculiar rocks, markings, etc. 

Caves and formation of limestones. 

Effects of frost on rocks, winter and spring. 

How much of this subject to give to pupils depends upon the 
teacher's knowledge of it and her judgment. At any rate, no 
more of it need be taken up than can be learned from the object 
itself. 

It offers a good opportunity to introduce children to the things 
round about them. 

It is more profitable to study a piece of granite well than to 
pass lightly over all the rocks and minerals in the universe. The 
different parts are picked out, color and size of the particles ob- 
served and names learned. They are not held together like the 
parts of a pudding stone, but solidly fused . together. Large 
specimens of its three constituents, quartz, feldspar and mica 
are here presented and characteristics determined. The mica 
is made of thin layers and is easily broken and scratched. It 
cannot be burned. For this reason and because of its transpar- 
ency it is used for stove doors. Quartz is very hard but light 
and cannot be easily broken. It has sharp edges, sometimes 
having beautiful crystals. It is white, showing a glassy surface. 
When struck with steel sparks of fire are seen. It cannot be 
scratched with steel. 

Feldspar is not as hard as quartz, and is whitish in color. It 
has plane faces. This fact alone distinguishes it from the 
granite mass. When decomposed it forms clay. 

All these facts are learned by the pupils themselves and 
recorded in note books. 

If these three elements reduced to sand are put into a Hessian, 
crucible and melted, upon cooling solid granite is formed. 
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The lesson may be briefly built up by each pupil as follows : — 

("hard 
quartz -J light 

( can cut glass, etc. 

feldspar «] 




Pudding stones, sandstones, and slates may be compared with 
reference to their formation, noticing the gradation of the size 
of the particles and the way they are held together. There are 
three substances or cements which hold rocks together : — feld- 
spar, oxide of iron, and quartz. 

Sketches of these stones may be made in note-book on page 
opposite their description, which embraces the observations of 
pupils. 

Other subjects for consideration : graphite, coal and copper. 

Bring out the fact that minerals differ in color, hardness, 
cleavage, structure, etc. 

Where is granite found? Red sandstone? Salt? Coal and 
iron? Lead? 



Algebra in Grammar Schools. 

By IDA M DALY, Washington, D. C. 



ALGEBRA has been far too long almost wholly taught by 
formulae. At one time arithmetic was taught so ; but for 
many years this branch of mathematics has been taught by 
the most approved methods. Nobody has thought fit, however, 
to disturb the methods of teaching algebra. Pupils still continue 
to " Change signs and add/' in subtraction ; " Change signs and 
remove parenthesis;" u Change signs and transpose," without 
having the remotest idea of the underlying principle. And when 
one poor benighted pupil in a certain school looked up through 
the clouds about his slate and timidly asked, " Why? " he was 
dismissed with the knowing reply, "Wait until you get in 
geometry and then you'll find out." 

The various formulae of algebra are but abstract ways of 
expressing simple arithmetical principles that should be instilled 
in the teaching of arithmetic, but, alas ! I fear in many instances, 
are not. There is nothing, however, to prevent the algebra 
teacher, .when she finds the deficiency, from remedying it then 
and there. For example 5 (a + 6) equal 5a -f 56 is but the 
algebraic way of saying that the product of the sum is the sum 
of the product or 5 (3 + 4) = 5 X 3 + 5 X 4, a simple arithmeti- 
cal principle that can easily be developed in low grades, and is 
absolutely essential to the proper comprehension of the process 
of arithmetical multiplication involving more than one figure. 
x-f 5=7; x = 7 — 5, is but saying that, if 5 marbles more than 
the number John has, is 7, John's number alone is 5 less than 7. 
8 — ( — 3) can be reasoned out in the simplest manner. If 
nothing is taken from 8, the result is 8 ; if 3 less than nothing is 
taken from the same minuend, the new remainder is 3 more than 
the previous remainder, or 11. Then the simple arithmetical rule 
may be applied, " Decreasing the subtrahend by any number 
increases the remainder by the same number." 

Only at the end of the subject should be developed the algebraic 
principle. " Subtracting a negative quantity is equal to adding a 
positive," and the rule, " Change signs and add;" but in how 
*goprigtited, 1995, by Educational publishing Qq. 



many cases is this the first instruction given, and do the pupils 
blindly follow the rule throughout. Then it is said that there is 
no development in algebra and that it does not prepare for geom- 
etry. If no opportunity is given for the exercise of reason, in 
algebra, it will certainly not prepare for geometry. This may 
partly account for the failure in geometry of successful pupils 
in algebra and vice versa. 

The lessons that. are to follow, are a series written with the end 
in view, of leading beginners inductively through the difficult 
steps in algebra, founding every one on previous knowledge in 
arithmetic. Every lesson was first written, then given in the 
school-room independent of notes, then revised as practical 
experience suggested. They have since been tried In other begin- 
ning classes in algebra with success as assured me by the teachers 
using them. However many their faults may be, they are de- 
signed to illustrate this one point : that the reason for the various 
processes need not be withheld from pupils thus causing them to 
forget algebra in a twelve-month, but on the contrary should be 
the only basis for work, finally resulting in the pupils' own form- 
ulation of the rules. 

Lesson I. 

Mental Work. 

1. If 15 is five times as many dollars as Anna has, how many 
has Anna? 

2. Mary has $20 or four times as many as Jane; how many 
has Jane? 

3. If 24 is 6 times the number, what is the number? 

(To the teacher. Give many similar examples.) 

4. For the sake of brevity, substitute x for the number or un- 
known quantity. It is usual to represent an unknown quantity 
by one of the last letters of the alphabet, as,' x, y, or z. 

If x is substituted for a number, what represents 6 times the 
number? 

The sign of multiplication is omitted in algebra; we say fix 
instead of 6 times x. 

5. If x stands for Mary's number of pencils, what stands for 
8 times Mary's number? 

(To the teacher. Give as many of the above styles as pupils 
seem to need. Use pupils' names to make problems more vivid.) 

6. Jane, who has 20 pencils, has 5 times as many as Mary ; 
how many has Mary? 

(a) How many x's represent the number that Jane has? 
(6) What is the number that Jane has? 

(c) Then what does 5x equal? 

(d) If 5x = 15, what does x equal? 

(c) If 6x = 24, what is the value of x? 
(/) If 18 = 9x, the value of x? 

7. (a) If Mary and Alice are each as tall as Jane, what is 
true of the relative height of Mary and Alice? 

\Jb) If John and Henry each weigh as much as William, what 
Is true of the relative weight of John and Henry? 

(c) State the principle illustrated by the foregoing. 

(To the teacher. It will be found that if pupils are left to 
themselves, they will express the equation thus : 24 » 8x. Lead 
them to see that the expressions are equivalent, simply stating 
which is the usual form. ) 

8. John has 18 dollars, which is 6 times as many as Rose has ; 
how many has Rose? 

(a) How many x'a represent John's number of dollars? 

(b) What does 6x equal? 

(c) What is the value of x? 

9. (a) What relation exists in the foregoing expressions? 
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(6) What is the name for such expressions? 
(c) Define equation ; illustrate. 

10. Lucy has 5 times as many dollars as Mary ; Anna has three 
times as many as Mary. How many times as many as Mary hare 
they together? 

(a) Substituting x for the common standard of comparison, 
how many times x has Lucy? Has Anna? Both? 

(6) Suppose in the above example both have $40 ; what is the 
equation? 

(c) Solve the equation ; how many has each? 

11. John has 8 times and Louis 4 times as many marbles as 
Prank ; together they own 72. How many has each ! 

To the teacher. Give many similar problems to be solved with- 
out taking the easy steps, having the equations stated only. 
Problems like the above are here given to be worked on paper 
without the aid of the teacher, who, however, makes exceptions 
of naturally slow pupils, whom she helps individually at this 
time. 

Written Work. 

1. A has $240 or 8 times as many as B : how many has B? 

2. Mr. Brown has 5 times and Mr. Jones 8 times as many 
dollars as Mr. Smith ; Mr. Brown and Mr. Smith together have 
$660. How many has each? 

3. The larger of two numbers is 4 times the smaller and the 
sum is 25, what are the numbers? 

4. A tree 80 feet high is broken by the storm ; the part broken 
off is 4 times as long as the part left standing. What is the 
length of each part? 

5. There are 8 times as many sheep in the second fold and 4 
times as many in the third as are in the first ; if 120 sheep are in 
the second and third together, how many are there in each? 

6. A man buys a hat, coat and vest for $21, paying twice as 
much for the vest and 4 times as much for the coat, as for the 
hat. What is the cost of each? 

To the teacher. See that pupils let x represent the number of 
dollars or sheep and that they express the equation. The tendency 
in beginners is to work the problems arithmetically. 



Called Up Higher. 

A young woman of fair education and ability began to teach in 
a city school. " Nature Study " was in its infancy, and teachers 
were laboriously and anxiously groping for knowledge, and for 
the best way to present it to pupils. This young woman went to 
a university student, a specialist in this line of work and told him 
what was expected of her, and that she needed preparation. He 
gave her a weekly lesson^ teaching her how to make observations 
and investigations, by acquainting her with the facts regarding 
the subjects she was to teach. In addition to this, he taught her 
to give simple experiments, such as interest children intensely. 

Her work was so different from that of others, so vigorous, so 
helpful and so enjoyable, that it soon attracted attention. It had 
cost her something, in both time and money, to take the lessons, 
but she felt compensation out of all proportion to the cost, in 
enjoyment of her own success. It was only a little time before 
she was wanted for a responsible position where she might direct 
others in the work she had so successfully done. Whether a 
teacher looks forward to a long or to a short term of service, 
she should be ambitious to give only the best to those whom she 
teaches. 



We are using several sets of your supplementary books in 
reading United States History, etc., with excellent success. Our pupils 
are delighted with then), 

L. T. MoCaxnby, 8upt. t Hubbard, 0. 



Literature. 

Vision of Sir Launfal. 

James Russell Lowell. 
By MINNIE E. HADLEY, Sidney, Ohio. 

(See Supplement.) 
Born in Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 22, 1819. 

1. Home Circle. 

a. Youngest son of Dr. Charles Lowell. 
. b. There were two other sons and two daughters. 

2. Home. 

a. "Elmwood." 

b. The house in which be was born. 

c. Built by Peter Oliver, a stamp distributer, just before 

the Revolution. 

d. Afterwards occupied by Elbrldge Gerry, Vice-President 

of United States. 

e. Near Longfellow's home, and grounds reach almost to 

gate of Mt. Auburn Cemetery. 

3. School Life. 

a. First a private school in house next to " Eimwood." 

b. Preparation for college at a private school in Boston. 

c. A love for the beautiful and passion for old legends 

inherited from his mother. 

d. Fond of reading. 

e. Did not enjby hard work in arithmetic and algebra. 

4. College Life. 

a. Entered Harvard in sixteenth year; graduated in 1838. 

b. Classmates. 

1. William W. Story, sculptor and poet. 

2. Rev. Edward Everett Hale in class following. 

c. Class poet. 

d. Low rank as student. 

e. Read everything except prescribed text-books. 

5. Law Studies. 

«. Completed course in Harvard Law School In 1840. 

b. He opened an office in Boston. 

c. Did not seriously engage in practice. 

6. Literary Career. 

a. First volume, " A Year's Life," published in his twenty- 

second year. 

b. Next contributions to Boston Miscellany and Putnam's 

Monthly. 

c. <( Conversations on Poets," 1845. 

d. " Vision of Sir Launfal," in 1847. 

e. *« Biglow Papers," two volumes, 1846-61. 
/. Later contributions to Atlantic Monthly. 

7. Editorial Work. 

a. The Pioneery in 1843, in partnership with Robert Carter. 

b. Editor of Atlantic Monthly from 1857 to 1862. 

c. Succeeded by James T. Fields. 

8. Lectures. 

Twelve lectures on " English Poetry" at Lowell Institute, 
Boston, winter of 18 4~'55. 

9. Professorship. 

a. Succeeded Longfellow as Professor of Belles-Lettres at 

Harvard in 1854. 

b. Studied in Europe, chiefly in Dresden. 

10. Family. 

a. Married Maria White in 1844. Her death, 1851. 
fr. Married Frances Dunlap, 1857. Her death, 1885. 

c. Several children died in infancy. References to them 

in "She Came and Went," "The Changeling," ancj 
«« First Snow-fall." 
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d. Only surviving child a daughter. 
! l. Public Offices. 

a. Appointed Minister to Spain by Hayes in 1877. 

6. Transferred to London in 1879. 
12. Death. 

a. At " Elmwood," Aug. 12, 1891. 

b. Memorial services. 

Appleton Chapel and Westminster Abbey. 



Lowell's Works. 



Prose. 



1871-76. " Among My Books," 2 volumes. 
1864. " Fireside Travels." 
1870. " My Study Windows." 

1887. " Democracy and Other«Addresses." 

1888. " Nathaniel Hawthorne," American Men of Letters. 

Poetry. 

1842. " A Year's Life." 

1846. " Biglow Papers," first series (Mexican War). 
1861. " Biglow Papers," second series (Secession). 

1847. " Vision of Sir Launfal." 

1848. • • A Fable for Critics." 

1869. " Under the Willows," and other poems. 

1870. " The Cathedral." 
1888. « 4 Heartsease and Rue." 

1890. " The Old English Dramatists." 

Odes, 1865-1876. 

a. " Commemoration Ode." 

b. " Centennial of Battle of Concord." 

c. " Under the Old Elm." 

d. " CentennUl of American Independence." 

.iKFKKEXCKS. 

" Life of Lowell," by F. H. Underwood. 

11 Home Life of Great Authors," Griswold. 

" Homes of American Authors," by Q. W. Curtis. 

" Poets' Homes," R. H. Stoddard. 

"James Russell Lowell," E. C. Stedman, Century, May, 

1882. 
Harper's Weekly, June 20, 1885. 

Questions on the Poem. 

1. Tell the story of the Holy Grail. 

2. 1-4 line— Over . . . lay. Periodic or loose? Change to 

prose order. 
8. 4 — Builds . . . Dreamland. Express this aerial thought in 
your own language. What is the figure of speech? 

4. 5-8 — Then . . . dream. Analyze the proposition. 

5. 10 — Not lie. Cite the passage from Wordsworth ("Inti- 

mations of Immortality ") to which this is an allusion. 

6. 12 — We Sinais Climb. What is the figure of speech? 

7. 21-32 — Earth . . . comer. What line in this stanza is 

antithesis to line 21? 

8. What specific instances given of general proposition con- 

tained in line 21? 

9. By what synecdoche does the author indicate a fool's 

reward? 

10. 46 — The buttercup . . . chalice. What is the figure? Ex- 

press in plain language. 

11. 57-60 — Now . . . bay. What is the basis of the metaphor? 

Follow out the details of application. 

12. 69-79— The breeze . . . crowing. In this stanza point out 

an instance of personification. 
13 78 — Warmed . . . year. What kind of phrase and adjunct 
to what words? What figure of speech in this line? 



14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 

21. 



24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
30. 



86-87 — Who . . . wake. Which subsequent lines express 

subjectively what these express objectively? Explain 

the metaphor in line 87. 
91-93 — The sulphurous . . . snow. Point out the simile, 

show how it illustrates the thought, and state from what 

the sublimity of figure arises. 
105 — Ere day create, etc. Express this periphrasis in a 

single word. 
140-141 — It was morning . . . heart. In which line is 

44 morning" used in a literal and which in a figurative 

sense? 
153-146 — Rebuffed . . . cup. Is " rebuffed * used in a literal 

or a figurative sense? Remarks on verbs "gloomed" 

and " brimmed." 
148 — Point out a very prosaic phrase in this line. 
159-178— The leper . . . before. Point out the antithesis in 

this line. The aphorisms. 
174-239 —To what is the Prelude to Part Second a compan- 
ion piece? Remarks on the two. 
Explain "crypt" (190) j "relief" (195); "arabesques" 

(196). 
Groined. Quote Emerson's use of this verb in the poem of 

" The Problem." 
240 — Never. What is the figure of speech? 
259 — Idle mail. What is the figure of speech? 
288-297 — Then . . . drink. Explain line 288. By what 

figure of .speech is " leprosle" used for leper? 
298-301 — 'Tioas . . . soul. Point out the paradox and 

reconcile the statement. 
Explain allusion to " Beautiful Gate " (307) . For what word 

is " brine " used by synecdoche? 
315-327 — Point out the two noblest lines. 
334-347 — The castle . . . he. Paraphrase the last group of 

lines. 



Some Practical Arithmetic. 



Rectangular Surfaces. 

1. A man has ten lots, each containing exactly 10 acres ; one is 
square and the other is a rectangle 20 rods wide ; what will be 
the difference in the cost of building a fence around these at #2.00 
a rod? Ans. $80. 

2. A mau bought a square lot lying between two streets for 
$864 at the rate of $6 per square rod. He divided it into 9 equal 
square lots and sold the lots on the streets for #200 each, and the 
others for $50 each. How much did he make? Ans. $486. 

3. A farmer bought a roll of wire poultry netting that was 148 
feet long. He wished to make a rectangular yard. In what 
form would he get the largest yard with the netting that he had, 
and how many square feet would the yard contain? Ans. Square 
form. 1869 square feet. 

4. How much greater is the area of a field that is 6 rods 
square than the area of a rectangular field having the same peri- 
meter that is 4 rods wide. Ans. 4 square rods. 

5. What is the area of a square whose perimeter is 60 feet. 
Ans. 225 square feet. 

6. The area of a square lot is 256 square rods; how much 
greater is the perimeter of this lot than the perimeter of a rec- 
tangular lot of the same area that is four times as long as it is 
wide? Ans. 16 rods. 
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Exercise X. 

1. A room is 15 feet wide and 17 feet long, on one side Is a 
rectangular bay window that is 8 feet long and 4 feet wide ; what 
will it cost to lay a border, 2 feet wide, around the floor including 
that of the bay window, at 8 cents a square foot? Make a dia- 
gram. Ans. $10.24. 

2. A room is 14 feet by 16 feet, on one side is a rectanglar 
bay window 7 feet by 4 feet ; what will it cost to lay a border 2 
feet wide arountl the floor, including that of the bay window, at 
80 cents a square foot? Make a diagram. Ans. $96. 

8. A room is 18 feet by 14 feet, and on one side is a rectangu- 
lar bay window 5 feet by 8 feet ; what will it cost to lay a bor- 
der 2 feet wide around the floor, including that of the bay 
window, at 75 cents a square foot? Make a diagram. Ans. $84. 

4. A rectangular lawn is 90 feet by 64 feet; what will it cost 
to put a walk 4 feet wide all around it, on the lot, at 60 cents a 
square yard? Make a diagram. Ans. $77.86. 

5. A square lot contains 611,521 square feet; find the cost of 
putting a fence around it at $8 a rod. Ans. $568.72. 

6. A rectangular lot contains 12,820 square feet; find the side 
of a square having the same area. Ans. 110.9. 

7. A boy has a lot that is 48 feet by 18 feet ; he wants to divide 
it into three equal pens for his chickens, and fence them all in 
with wire netting. Will it be cheaper for him to .run the division 
fences the long way or the short way of the lot? How many 
feet difference will there be in the entire length of the fences 
needed? Make diagrams. Ans. The short way. 60 feet 
difference. 

8. A picture frame 40 inches by 82 inches, inside measure, is 
to be made from moulding 4 inches wide; what will the mould- 
ing cost at 50 cents a running foot? Ans. $7.88. 

Note. — Examine a picture frame, then cut out a long strip and 
color or mark' one edge for the outside of the frame, then cut it 
up into suitable lengths to form a frame with mitred corners. 
It will be seen that pieces have to be cut out and that the back 
forms a continuous line around the frame. 

9. A picture frame 2 feet by 42 inches inside measure, is to be 
made from moulding 8 inches wide ; find the cost of the moulding 
at 86 cents a running foot. Ans. $4.68. 

10. A mounted picture 24 inches by 86 Inches is to be set into 
a frame one-half an inch; find the length of the outside o'f the 
frame if the moulding is three inches wide. Make a diagram 
Ans. llf feet. 



A Course in Phonics. 



By P. J. TICK, PlainviUe, 



I. Terms. 
Teach the meaning, pronunciation and spelling. (Consider 
briefly.) 

1. phonics 6. word 11. silent 

2. enunciation 7. syllable 12. mute 

8. articulation 8. elementary sound 18. diacritical mark 

4. utterance 9. vowel 14. accent 

5. pronunciation 10. consonant 

For Advanced Pupils. 
a diphthong c proper diphthong e digraph 

b trlpthong d improper diphthong / trigraph 

Note. — Phonics is the science of the elementary sounds of the 
human voice. 

Phonics teaches how to make the elementary sounds and how 
to represent them. 



II. The Marks. 
Teach name, form, and use. 

The Diacritical Marks. 

1 The macron -. 6 The cedilla 

2 The breve ^. 7 The suspended macron 
8 The dot • . 8 The inverted breve ^. 

4 Dlaresls " . 9 The apostrophe, or voice-glide *. 

5 Circumflex, or tilde, . 10 The tie, w . 

11 The wave, or compound curve . 
The Accent Marks. 

1 The primary accent . 8 The acute accent, . 

2 The secondary accent, ', or ". 4 The grave accent, . 

Note. — Certain obscure sounds of certain vowels are shown by 
printing the letters in italics. 
French nasal n is indicated by italics or small capitals. 

III. Table of the Sounds of the Letters. 

Note., Explain to pupils, then require them to recite according 
to directions. 

1. Recite the table«of the sounds of the letters as follows : — 

1 Name the sound. 

2 Give a word containing the letter with this sound. 
8 Make the sound orally. 

4 Tell with what the letter Is marked to show this sound. 

5 Tell where the mark Is placed. Thus : — 

Sounds of A. 
A long, as in ale, sound a, (pupil makes the sound orally), 
marked with a macron over it, etc. 

2. The recitation on the Table of the Sounds of the 'letters, 
may be varied by such work as the following : — 

1 Tell what letter you are going to recite about. 

2 Tell whether the letter is a vowel or a consonant ; and 

if a consonant tell to what class of consonants it 
belongs. 
8 Tell how many sounds the letter has. 
- 4 Recite the sounds as given in the Table. 

5 Name the sounds, orally or in writing. 

6 Name the sounds and make each orally. 

7 Tell how or where each sound Is made with the voice. 

8 Name, and imitate vocally some sounds in nature simi- 

lar to the sounds mentioned. 

IV. Phonic Analysis or Spelling by Sound. 
A form which may be followed wholly or In part in drilling 
pupils in spelling by sound, marking the sounds of the letters, 
and in enunciation, pronunciation and syllabication. 

1. Pronounce the word. 

2. Spell the word by letters dividing it into syllables. 
8. Pronounce the word. 

4. Tell how many syllables the word has. 

5. Tell which syllable Is accented; if the word has more than 

one syllable, and put the accented mark on the accented 
syllable, if the word is written. 

6. Pronounce the word. 

7. Spell the word by sound, enunciating each elementary 

sound clearly, then pronounce the word. 

8. (a) Name each letter of the word. 

(b) Tell the name of its sound. 

(c) Make the sound. 

(<2) Tell the name of the diacritical mark used to show the 

sound, 
(e) Tell where the mark Is placed. 
(/) Mark the letter if the word is written. 

9. (a) If a letter has but one sound say " the only sound." 
(6) If no mark is used to show the sound the letter has, 

say, " unmarked." 

(c) If two letters form a digraph, take them together. 

Note. — These directions seem in writing, long and compli- 
cated, but in practice they are soon learned and easily followed. 
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In Winter Time. 



By SARAH E. 8CALE8. 



44 Let the child study every phase of nature which presents it- 
self. Seize on the living present as well as what is stored up in 
classified science." — John Burroughs, 

DAY after day, month after month passes, bringing each season 
to our view. The spring with its vernal green, the summer 
with its flowers, the autumn with its harvest time, and now 
winter with its cold and snow. 

These characteristics are so well known, that they have been 
noted in song and story. It is the promise of this article to in- 
troduce each day to the children some selection which shall be 
seasonable to be copied with their daily record. 

To this end selections have been gathered which bear on the 
various changes occurring in winter time. I have made the selec- 
tions for my own use, and offer them here, in hopes that they 
may be of service to others. 

If on some morning of late fall the departure of the summer 
birds had been noticed, this extract would be chosen to empha- 
size the fact. 
I " Where are the swallows fled? 



Far over purple seas, 

They wait with sunny ease 

The balmy southern breeze 

To bring them to their northern home again." 

— Adelaide Proctor. 
Or this, 

" The birds of spring 

Now gladden other skies than ours. 
No bud unfolds ; no insect wing 
Sends tribute to these hastening hours." 
If the changed appearance of nature has been remarked, 
" No more the scarlet maples flash and burn, 

Their beacon-fires from hill-top and from plain, 
The meadow-grasses and the woodland firm, 
In the bleak woods, lie withered once again." 

— C. P. Cranch. 
Apparent death of flowers, and life of roots underground, 
44 Why must the flowers die? 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While winter's winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again." 

— Adelaide Proctor. 
And this, 

44 Tet we know that sleeping sound 

Life is waiting underground ; 

Till beneath his April skies 

God shall bid it once more rise." 

— if. E. Blake. 

Early winter days may be noted by some selections like these, 

" Not yet the brooks have ceased to run, 

The rivers freely flow ; 

And over flowerless fields, the sun 

Still wreathes a roseate glow." 

44 Soft colors lie on meadow lands, 
In many a motley hue." 



A Winter Sunset. 
44 How coldly sits this winter's sun, — 
Thus falls on thee the frozen ray, 

That lingers wanly yet; 
Thus dies — how fringed with icy gold, 
The clouds above yon mountain rolled ! 
Behind whose summit dark and cold, 
The winter's sun has set. 
14 Smoke in Winter," by H. D. Thoreau, affords a good selection 
from which I call two lines. 

" The sluggish smoke curls up from some deep dell, 
The stiffened air exploring, in the dawn." 
A Morning Scene. 
14 Behold the sun himself comes forth, 
And sends his beams from south to north. 
To diamonds turns the winter rime, 
And lends a glory to the time." 
Chill airs and wintry winds, my ear 

Has grown familiar with your song, 
I hear it in the opening year 

I listen, and it cheers me long. 

— Longfellow. 

Effects of cold weather upon forms of water. 

Frost Work. 

44 These winter nights against my window pane 

Nature with busy pencil draws designs 

Of ferns and blossoms and fine sprigs of pines, 

Oak leaf and acorn, and fantastic vines,— 

Which she will make when summer comes again." 

— T. B. Aldrich. 
Winter Colors. 

The white hath overspread the brown, 
Beneath the blue has crept the gray ; 
The frozen air Is drifting round 
In eddies dashed with blinding spray. 
Midwinter scenes and phases. 
44 You have seen a winter's morning the horizon dull and low, 
When the earth and all belonging lay a level waste of snow. 
It was as a stretch of desert with no sign of life thereon — 
The familiar hills and hollows and the fields and fences gone." 
Heavy snow storm, stoppage of work, travel, etc. 
44 E'en the axes of the choppers were unheard amidst the wood, 
And in drifts, the horse of Iron, with his train imprisoned 
stood." 
44 The winter falls, the frozen rut 
Is bound with silver bars ; 
The snow-drift heaps against the hut 
And night is pierced with stars." 

— Coventry Patmore. 

Effect of the North Wind upon the ponds, rivers, etc. 
The Great Snow. 
44 Then the North with crimson cheeks 
Blew upon the ponds for weeks ; 
Chilled the water thro' and thro', 
Till the first thin ice-crust grew 
Blue and filmy ; then at last 
All the pond was frosted fast, 
Prison'd, smothered, fetter'd tight, 

Let it struggle as it might." 

— B. W. Buchanan. 

44 The White Man's Foot," in 44 Hiawatha" will be available for 

many extracts, as, 

44 When I blew my breath about me 

When I breathe upon the landscape, 

Motionless are all the rivers 

Hard as stone becomes the water 
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The History Class. 

George Washington. 

1 know George Washington we must know the society in 

Which he was born and brought up. As certain lilies draw 

their colors from the subtle qualities of soil beneath the 
water on which they float, so are men profoundly Influenced by 
the obscure and insensible influences which surround their child- 
hood and youth." 
Virginia. 

Virginia society — distance from plantation to plantation. 

Stage coaches — mail once a fortnight. 

Virginia hospitality — slaves — no schools — taught by the 
parson. 
Washington's Pedigree. 

Norman knight, Sir Wm. De Herthburn, Sulgrave Manor, 
North Hamptonshire, (now doubted) ; though surely 
descended from this family. 
Childhood. 

Father died in George Washington's childhood. 

Brought up and trained by his mother. 

Earnest, thoughtful boy— careful, exact, daring and brave. 

His wish to go to sea. 

Flan changed by a plain common-sense letter from his 

uncle in England. 
Youth. 

Surveying. 

Lord Fairfax — *Greenway Court. 

Journey to Gov. Dinwiddle^ 

The French and Indian War. 

Married to Martha Custis. 

Reputation gained in the French and Indian War. 

His position before the country. 

Home at Mt. Vernon. 

His rank as u Colonel." 

Manhood. 

Life at Mt. Vernon. 

Call to take charge of the army. 

His journey North. 

Commission from Congress — Revolutionary career. 

Return to his home. 

Gratitude to the people. 

PRKSIDENCY — FlHST TERM. 

Call to New York ; his triumphal march. 

Ceremony of Inauguration ; first cabinet. 

" Starting government wheels." 

Inaugural speech ; short and vigorous — its aim. 

Domestic Affairs ; Indian questions; Whiskey Rebellion. 

Foreign Affairs; Washington's early idea regarding wars 
with European nations. 

Instructions to foreign ministers. 

Washington's desire for honorable peace. 

French Revolution; Washington's stand; Jefferson, Ran- 
dolph, Hamilton, Knox, Genet. 

Pinckney sent to Madrid ; Plnckney's success. 

The British marine order of 1793 —its object— Increasing 
English hostility. 

Jay in England. 

The English treaty ; to Washington objectionable. 

Indignation meetings in Boston ; riots in N. Y. 

The administration divided. 

Washington at this crisis. 

Randolph's irregularities. 



Washington as a Party Man. 

His journey through the states in 1791 — his object. 

His f alnness to criticism ; party feeling strong — Jefferson 
and Hamilton. 

11 The Rights of Man." 

Washington's remonstrance with Jefferson and Hamilton — 
final resignation of both. 
Re-election. 

Again unanimous. 

The opposing parties begin to take on organized form. 

Washington's adherence to the neutrality policy. 

Freneau's attacks on Washington. 

Genet still persistent — Genet's Jacobin Clubs* 

Washington's plain speaking. 

Washington a Federalist. 

Refusal of third election — on what ground? 

His last message. 
'< Be united; be Americans. The name which belongs to you 
in your national capacity, must exalt the just pride of patriotism 
more than any appellation derived from local discriminations. 
Let there be no sectionalism, no North, no South, no East, no 
West ; you are all dependent, one on the other, and should be one 
in unison. Beware of attacks, open or covert, upon the consti- 
tution. Beware of the beautiful effects of party spirit and of the 
ruin to which its extremes must lead. Do not encourage party 
spirit, but use every effort to mitigate and assuage it. Keep the 
departments of government separate ; promote education ; cherish 
the public credit; avoid debt. Observe justice and good faith 
towards all nations ; have neither passionate hatred nor passion- 
ate attachments to any ; be politically independent. In one word 
be a nation, be Americans, and be true to yourselves." 
Last bays of Administration. 

Rude attack from Giles. 

Bitterness of the Aurora. 

Noble character of Washington's letters at this time to Lee 
and McHenry. 

Washington's last public toast* — the last official cere- 
monies — banqueting and celebration at Philadelphia — 
his triumphal journey home. 

His call from Adams in 1798 — his reply .f 

Sudden illness — death. 
. . . " The end had come. Washington was dead. He died 
as he had lived, simply and bravely, without parade and without 
affectation. The last duties were done, the last words said, the 
last trials borne with quiet fitness the gracious dignity that even 
the gathering mists of the supreme hour could neither dim nor 
tarnish. He had faced life with a calm, high, victorious spirit. 
So did he face death and the unknown when death knocked at 
the door." 

* "Ladies and gentlemen, this is the last time I shall drink 
your health, as a public man." 

f " In case of actual invasion by a formidable force, I certainly 
should not intrench myself under the cover of age or retirement 
if my services should be required by country to assist in repelling 
it." 

We Like the Winter and its Snows. 
•• For springtime cannot always stay, 

And songbirds do not always sing ; ' 

The summer passes swift away, — 

And autumn tree-leaves weakly cling. 
So while we sit here listening 

To every fitful wind that blows, 
And see the white land glistening, 
We like the winter and its snows." 

zed by \jQ*me* B- Benasl^ 
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Some Washington Lessons. 

For February. 

By NELLIE ALLEN, Danvers. 



OF course you are going to celebrate the twenty-second. 
The teacher who doesn't celebrate holidays, birthdays and 
great days of every kind isn't in touch with the times. 
And a chance to make a red-letter day in the school-room is 
looked upon by every earnest teacher as a God-given opportunity 
to get a little nearer to her children's hearts and lives. 

And why not celebrate all day, or better still, all the month? 
Have the songs for the month patriotic ones. Practise the old 
ones, that never are old, 'after all, — "America," "The Red, 
White and Blue," •« Rally Round the Flag," " Hail Columbia, * 
etc. 

Memory Gems. 

Have for your memory gem for the month (for of course you 
have one) something along the same line, such as Whittier's 
"Howard at Atlanta/' " Barbara Freitchie," Longfellow's " Paul 
Revere," Bryant's " Seventy-Six." The February number of the 
Popular Educator for 1893 and 1894 contain good selections. 

If the monthly gem cannot be adapted to suit the need, have 
instead a patriotic selection learned every morning, or weekly, as 
preferred. We give a short list below to which many others may 
be added. 

44 I love freedom better than slavery ; I will speak her words; 

I will listen to her music; I will acknowledge her impulses; I 

^ will stand beneath her flag ; I will fight in her ranks ; and when 

I do so, I shall find myself surrounded by the great, the wise, the 

good, the brave, the noble of every land." — E. D. Baker 

44 There is no other land like thee, 
No dearer shore ; 
Thou art the shelter of the free, 
The home, the port of liberty, 
Thou hast been and shalt ever be, 

Till time is o'er 
Ere I forget to think upon 
My land, shall mother curse the son she bore," 

— Percival. 

44 Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country, And, by the blessing of God, may that country 
itself become a vast and splendid movement, not of oppression 
and terror, but of wisdom, of peace and of liberty, upon which 
the world may gaze with admiration forever." — Webster. 

44 Our cduntry first, their glory and their pride, 
Land of their hopes, land where their fathers died, 
When in the right, they'll keep thy honor bright, 
When in the wrong, they'll die to set it right," 

— J. S. Fields. 
44 Land of the forest and the rock, 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountains reared -on high to mock 
The storm's career and lightning's shock, 
My own green land forever 1 
Oh ! never may a son of thine, 
Where'er his wandering feet incline, 
Forget the sky that bent above 
His childhood like a dream of love ! " — WhitHer. 

44 But the colonial timepiece kept ticking, ticking to the press- 
ure of the English government, the giant wheels playing calmly 
till 1775, when there was a strange stir and buzz within the case. 
But the sixtieth minute came, and the clock struck. 



The world heard ;— the battle of Lexington,— one; the Declar- 
ation of Independance,— two; the surrender of Burgoyne, three, 
the siege of Yorktown, four; the treaty of Paris, Jive; the 
inauguration of Washington, six; and then it was sunrise of the 
new day, of which we have yet seen only the glorious forenoon." 

— Tho. Starr King. 
44 Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said, 
This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose hearthath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand? " — Scott. 
44 Man, thro' all ages of revolving time, 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved of Heaven o'er all the world beside." 

— Montgomery. 
44 Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State ! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With ail the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate "— Longfellow. 
4 * Every good citizen makes his country's honor his own, and 
cherishes it, not only as precious, but as sacred. He is willing 
to risk his life in its defence and is conscious that he gains pro- 
tection while giving it." —Andrew Jackson. 
44 Our country ! — 'tis a glorious land ! 

With broad arms stretched from shore to shore, 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 
She hears the dark Atlantic roar, 
And nurtured on hef ample breast, 
How many a goodly prospect lies 
In nature's wildest grandeur drest, 

Enamelled with the loveliest dyes." 

— W. J. Pabodie. 
44 Land of the West ! —beneath the Heaven 
There's not a fairer, lovelier clime, 
Nor one to which was ever given 

A destiny more high sublime." 

— W. D. Gallagher. 
Maxims. 

On the morning of the 22nd, Instead of the usual morning 
chapter, or after it, have the school recite, either individually, in 
concert or by aisles, some of Washington's maxims, written by 
himself, as a guide in right living, when only a youth.— 

"Undertake not what you cannot perform, but be careful to 
keep your promises " 

44 Vile worlds should not be spoken in jest or earnest." 

41 Scoff at none altho' they give occasion." 

44 Haste not to relate news If you know not the truth thereof." 

44 In talking of things you have heard, name not your author 
always." 

14 Associate yourself with men of good quality if you value 
your reputation, for it is better to be alone than in bad company.'' 

44 Speak not -when others speak; sit not when others stand; 
walk not when others stop." 

44 Strive to keep alive in your breast that little spark of 
Celestial fire called Conscience." 

44 Think before you speak; pronounce not imperfectly, nor 
bring out your words too hastily, but orderly and distinctly." 

41 Example is more powerful than precept; whereof you 
reprove another be unblameable yourself." 

44 Never be forward, but be friendly and courteous ; the first to 
salute, hear and answer, and not pensive when it is time to 
converse." 
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The Blackboard. 
Now for the blackboards! Stencils are a great help if one 
isn't of an artistic tarn of mind, but you will find that many of 
your scholars can do much more creditable work in this direction 
than you have supposed, and they will be delighted to try. 

The /flag is always appropriate and a fine ornament for the 
boa.d. A sword, a portrait of Washington, Washington on 
horseback, an eagle, Washington monument, Bunker Hill monu- 
ment,— any of these are easily sketched from stencils, or with- 
out their help. 

A new border around the boards will interest the children. Put 
away some of the old ornaments for this day, and hare as many 
things different as possible. Go on the principle of the good old 
minister who caused his children to love and look forward to the 
Sabbath, when too young to understand the meaning of the day, 
by letting them have two pieces of pie on that day. 

Get the spirit of the children. Think how much a little change 
meant to you when you were their age. Let the children help 
you get ready for the day. They will enjoy it much more if it is 
really their own celebration. Do not damper their enthusiasm, 
and you will be surprised at the amount of talent, artistic and 
executive, which is developing under your very eyes and you 
never knew it. 

Arithmetic. 
Now for the real work of the day ! Arithmetic, first, of course. 
How can that be made patriotic? Well, if you all hate it as I do, 
it is already enshrined upon the altars of your hearts as the high- 
est symbol of patriotism, by the very virtue of the sacrifice to 
duty nightly offered to it, in the preparation of the next day's 
lesson. 

But it Is really one of the most successful subjects for 
correlation. 

Is your class in percentage? Then plan for their lesson prob- 
lems like the following : — 

Washington died when he was sixty-seven years old, and 
Lincoln at the age of fifty-six. What percent of Washington's 
age was Lincoln's? 

If Washington had lived three years longer, and Lincoln four, 
what percent of Washington's age would Lincoln have been? 

If the colt which Washington rode in defiance of his mother's 
wishes, and killed, was worth $500. and might have been sold 
had he lived, for $600. what percent of the cost might have been 
gained? etc., etc. 

If your class is taking up taxes let the property assessed be 
located at Mt. Vernon. 

If in compound numbers, estimate Washington's crop of corn, 
potatoes, tobacco, etc., and transact business with these. 
Examples in percentage could easily be made by comparing one 
year's crop with another. 

Estimate or look up the size of the farm at Mt. Vernon. Get 
its value at so much an acre, sq. rod. or ft. Find cost of fencing 
the whole, or certain parts of it. 

Perhaps you have lower grades,— then plan easy examples in 
addition or subtraction. 

Give the dates of Washington's birth and death, and let the 
children find his age. Do the same with Lincoln. Let them find 
* how much later one was born than the other. Also the difference 
in time between their deaths. How much older one was than the 
other. Put lists of dates, of births and deaths of great men, on 
the board, and plan similar examples from them. 

For still smaller children, let their number work be. done with 
kernels of corn, which they can play grew on Washington's farm, 
or let them imagine Washington as a little boy playing with just 
such kernels Let them build a fence with the kernels which is to 



surround Washington's farm. Have it square with five kernels 
on a side, and count how many kernels it would take to go round 
the farm. Make it oblong, with five kernels on one side and four 
on the other. Count whole number of kernels used. How many 
more did it take to go round the square? Make the fence sur- 
round a circular farm. And so the busy work and number work 
may be planned indefinitely, numerous devices suggesting them- 
selves as the planning goes on. 

But above all, make the lessons interesting. Be sure they are 
such that the children like to do. Make this day stand out in 
their memories, so they will remember it as the day on which 
they had such a good time. 

Language Lessons. 

Something can be found for a grammar or language lesson 
which will suit every grade. 

Show the babies pictures of Washington and of his white horse. 
Let them tell you stories about them, and for busy work they will 
be delighted to draw the horse, and their enthusiasm and courage 
is so great, that they will not even hesitate at producing a photo- 
graph of Washington himself. 

For the 3rd, 4th and 5th grades, let each child tell you what he 
knows about Washington. If you tell them about It a few days 
before, you will not lack for information. Add an interesting 
bit, perhaps yourself, and then have the children write a short 
story from the most Interesting facts given. 

In the next two or three higher grades read the following, or 
some other Incident for reproduction. 

Lend a Hand. 

Washington, one day, came across a small band of soldiers 
working very hard at raising some military works, under com- 
mand of a pompous little officer, who was issuing his orders in a 
very peremptory style Indeed. 

Washington, seeing the very arduous task of the men, dis- 
mounted from his horse, lent a helping hand, perspiring freely, 
till the weight at which they were working was raised. 

Then turning to the officer, he Inquired why he, too, had not' 
helped, and received the indignant reply, " Don't you know I'm 
the corporal?" " Ah, well," said Washington, " next time your 
men are raising so heavy a weight, send f dr your commander-in- 
chief," and he rode off, leaving the corporal dumfounded. 

— White's School Management. 

This story reproduced will give a little drill in quotations which 
never comes in amiss, and it is short enough to have some Yery 
satisfactory papers as a result. 

Only, teacher, let me whisper in your ear some little advice, 
born of bitter experience, — if you would have good papers in 
language, have your spelling lesson first. Don't keep Johnny a half 
hour to write each misspelled word one hundred times, when a 
little drill beforehand would have prevented nine-tenths of the 
mistakes. Even the everlasting whitch might possibly be over- 
come in most cases, were more drill given on new words and 
common mistakes, before writing. Not a drill in wrong spelling, 
mind you. Don't remind them of the way they usually spell 
them, but have them spelled correctly and then put on the board ; 
perhaps, if especially needed, let them remain there during the 
writing of the story. Anything Is better than letting the chil- 
dren get into the habit of spelling words incorrectly. 

Perhaps you are doing some work in technical grammar and do 
not like to lose a lesson on some special subject. Very well, is it 
phrases or clauses? Have the pupils use the following words in 
constructing them. 



Washington 
Mt. Vernon 



honored 
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Virginia 

president 

honorable 

maxims 

patriotism 



honest 

truthfulness 

courage 

courageous 

etc. 



They jan be used in original work whether 1 you are working on 
ecnnpHuents, other uses of nouns, analyzing, parsing, or, in fact, 
into anything which you choose to weave them. 

History. 
Then jomes history. Surely there Is plenty of material here. 
Washington in the French and Indian War. 
Washington in the Revolution. 
Washington as President* 

Never mind if your class is beyond those periods of history, a 
little review wont hurt them. Never mind if they haven't reached 
those periods,— a little advance will be good for them, broaden 
their horizon, — stimulate their ambition. 

A few words will suffice to explain the position of affairs at the 
beginning of the French and Indian War. The story of Wash- 
ington's daring journey, with its thrilling adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes always interests the boys and girls, as well as 
does the story of Brad dock's defeat, and the wonder of the super- 
stitious Indians over his charmed life. 

His skill and wisdom in the Revolution, shown in the fortify-, 
ing of Dorchester Heights, In his capture of Cornwallis, in his 
victory at Trenton, his patience and suffering shown at Valley 
Forge, his sagacity in leading the nation into safe, successful 
paths during his administration, — any or all of these stories 
taken this day of all others will " stick" when the " regular" 
history lesson has been entirely forgotten. 

Geography. 

For geography, why not review some of your surface and soil 
work as applied to the Potomac? 

Where is it? 

In what direction does it flow? Why? 

Give boundaries of its basin. 

Tell number of slopes necessary for the river to have. 

On which side of the mountains does it flow? 

How did it get through the mountains? 

What has become of the soil it wore from the mountains in 
digging its way through? 

Locate Mt. Vernon. 

Describe surface of surrounding country. 

Tell productions. 

In what did Washington's wealth consist? 

Rainfall of surrounding country much or little? Why? 

Or perhaps you prefer to unite the geography with the history 
lesson, and have the pupils trace on the map the Journey Wash- 
ington took in going from Virginia to the forts on the Ohio. 
Draw the map and trace the journey. Describe the surface of 
the country over which he passed. . Show pictures if possible. 

Bound the United States as it was in Washington's youth. As 
it was at his death. As it is now. Draw map representing the 
country at these periods. Color the colonies and added territories 
with colored chalk, if no paints are obtainable. 

A little entertainment at the close of the day, consisting of a 
few simple songs and recitations and songs, supplemented, per- 
haps, by a story by the teacher, will complete the day, during 
which the children will have been made happy and interested, 
and which will linger in their memories until the next 22nd of 
February, when the petition will come, u Please maynt we do as 
we did last year, and celebrate all day?" 



PATRIOTISM. 

Outline for Study. 

(Continued from Jan.) 

Several meetings may be devoted to the study of " American 
Heroes and Patriotism." 

Papers to be prepared : 

44 The Valor of the Indians." 

" The Struggles of the Early Missionaries." 

" The Courage of the Colonists/' 

"Their Love of Freedom*" 

" Remarkable Incidents of Patriotism in Revolutionary Days/ 

44 The History of the American Flag." 

44 The Heroes of the Revolution." 

" The Heroes of the Civil War." 

44 Memorial Day and its Significance." 

Extracts from speeches : 

u Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech." 

44 Daniel Webster's Oration," (at the laying of the corner stone 
of Bunker Hill Monument.) 

44 Patrick Henry's Orations," (against slavery.) 

Reference Books : 

44 American Heroes." 

14 Patriotism in Prose and Verse." — Gordon. 

" The Making of the American Nation." — Oilman. 

14 Toung Folks History of America."— Butterworth. 

44 Boys of 76."— C. 0. Coffin. 

44 Boys of '61."— C. C. Coffin. 

44 Boys of 1812 and Naval Heroes."— J. B. Soley. 

14 Life of George Washington." 

44 Abraham Lincoln." — Brooks. 

44 Book of Golden Deeds."— C. A. Tonge. 

44 Historic Boys."— JE. S. Brooks. 

Pratt's 44 Colonial Children." 

Pratt's 4I American History Stories." 

Among appropriate poems are : 

41 Columbia."— Timothy Dwight. 

44 America to Great Britain."— Allston. 

41 Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers."— Felicia Hemant. 

4 ' America." — Bryant. 

Selections from " Miles Standish." — Longfellow. 

44 Paul Revere's Ride."— Longfellow. 

44 Warren's Address." — John Pierpont. 

44 Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill." — Holmes. 

41 Washington." — James Bussell Lowell. 

44 What Constitutes a State." — Sir William Jones. 

44 The Cause of the South." — A. J. Byan. 

44 The Black Regiment."— Boker. 

44 The Picket Guard." — Ethelin Beers. 

44 Wounded to Death." — John Watson. 

44 Left on the Battle Field."— 8. Bolton. 

44 The Drummer Boy's Burial." 

41 Dirge for a Soldier." — Boker. 

44 Peace." — Phoebe Cary. 

44 The Blue and the Gray." — Finch. 

44 The People's Song of Peace." — J. Miller. 



I received a set of 44 American History Stories," and a full line 
of your five cent literature. I have closely examined the 44 History 
Stories" and have no hesitancy whatever in pronouncing them 
the best written books on the subject extant. At least one set of 
these should be in every district school. Of course, they are 
written for children, but I'm positive they should be read by 
every teacher. I am verv highly pleased with your books in 
literature and will most heartily recommend them to our teachers. 
Jab. A. Collins, Co. Supt. Schools, Fremont, Neb. 
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A Chain of Dates. 



By ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 



Washington's Birthday. 
(Each child should carry a small flag, and wear, suspended by 
a blue ribbon about his neck, a white shield bearing his date in 
red. They should step upon the platform one by one, and after 
speaking, take their places in the line.) 

In seventeen hundred thirty-two, 

One February morn, 
In far away Virginia, 

George Washington was born. 

In seventeen hundred forty-three 

The boy is fatherless, 
A noble mother's love and care 

His youthful days still bless. 

In seventeen hundred f orty-flve 
He loved both sports and schools, 

And wrote with neat and careful hand 
His famous set of rules. 

In seventeen hundred forty-six 

He thought to go to sea, 
But yielded to his mother's wish 

With her at home to be. 

In seventeen hundred forty-eight, 

A strong and active youth, 
A careful land surveyor is 

This paragon of truth. 

In seventeen hundred fifty-three, 

At Dinwiddle's command, 
He made a dangerous journey to 

The wild and western land. 



In seventeen hundred fifty four, 

In western lands afar, 
He fired the gun which then begun - 

The French and Indian war. 

In seventeen hundred fifty-five, 

At Braddock's sad defeat, 
Our hero with undaunted skill 

Conducted the retreat. 

In seventeen hundred fifty-nine, 

A lady fair he won, 
And led to his Mount Vernon home 

Good Martha Washington. 

In seventeen hundred seventy-four, 

In his own native land, 
He sits in legislative halls 

Most honored of that band. 

In seventeen hundred seventy-five 

His country calls again 
This soldier brave, to free the land 

From England's tyrant chain. 

In seventeen hundred seventy-six, 
At Trenton, Christmas night, 

He caught the British at their sports, 
And put their troops to flight 

In seventeen hundred seventy-eight, 
The saddest times, we know. 

How hard he fought at Valley Forge 
With hunger, frost, and snow. 

In seventeen hundred eighty-one, 
At Yorktown, war was done, 

Cornwall is handed forth his sword 
To our brave Washington. 
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In seventeen hundred eighty-three 

He gave up his command, 
And seeks his happy home content 

Within a peaceful land. 

In seventeen hundred eighty-nine 

His country needs his care, 
And calls her trusted chief to fill 

The presidential chair. 

In seventeen hundred ninety-nine, 

We gravely bow the head 
To learn that this sad year must tell 

George Washington is dead. 

In eighteen hundred ninety-six 

Our hearts unite as one 
In love and honor to the name 

Of noble Washington. 

All. To every loving patriot's heart 

His life shall be the guide, 
So long as freedom's banner floats 

The nation's joy and pride. 
And now three cheers for Washington 

Together we will give, 
All hail our hero Washington ! 

Long may his memory live I 

(At a signal from the leader or teacher, a}l should wave their 
Hags above their heads and give three hearty cheers.) 



Our people they are happy, 

As happy as can be. 
We live in peace and dwell in love 

Beneath a smiling sun. 
All glory and all praise be to 

Our own dear Washington. 



For Washington's Birthday. 



By L. F. ARM IT AGE. 



Our Own Dear Washington. 



By JOSEPH F. M'HUttH. 



Of all the great men that have lived 

And served their country well, 
There's one far greater than them all, 

Whose name I now will tell. 
His deeds are known through all the land, 

His name renown has won. 
Who is it we all love so well? 

Our own dear Washington. 

The English tried to take our land, 

And claim it as their own, 
This land so grand and beautiful, 

The land we call our home. 
They came across the ocean 

With bayonet and with gun. 
Who drove them back from where they came? 

Our own dear Washington. 

And when our country then was free, 

We lived in peace and joy ; 
We settled down to make our laws, 

Our freedom to enjoy"; 
The people chose a President, 

Against him there were none. 
Who was the first to rule this land? 

Our own dear Washington. 

And so from that day until this, 
Our country has been free ; 



[Exercise for Four Boys.] 
First Boy. 

To-day is Washington's Birthday, 

And the joyous bells we ring, 
And the " stars and stripes " so glorious 

Wide on the breeze we fling. 
Let the cannon's mouth speak loudly 
At the rise and set of sun, 
For we love the name 
And we sing the fame 
Of General Washington. 

Second Boy. 

We all know that in his boyhood 

The truth he loved to tell. 
We know that grown to manhood 

He served his country well. 
We know, at the head of the army, 
Bravely to war he went, 

And when the war was done 
Was the chosen one 
To be our first President. 

All. 

For faithful boys make faithful men, 
In all things do your best, and then 
You'll have a name when you are old 
Worth more to you than shining gold. 

Third Boy. 

So we love his name to honor; 

For noble things shall it stand. 
There are mountains in our " Granite State" 

That are beautiful and grand. 
Many are named for our presidents, 
But the noblest, loftiest one 
That rears its head, 
With snow oft spread, 
Bears the name, " Mount Washington." 

Fourth Boy. 

The nation's capital city, 

With its buildings fair and grand, 
That city loved by all of us 

In this free and happy land, 
Bears this name that is most worthy ; 
And it is good to know 

That this name will stand 
For the good and grand 
In this country that loves him so. 



O, those whose lives are pure and true, 
Shall be a help to me, to you ; 
Well be the better for this one — 
The good, brave, noble Washington. 
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The Story of Our Country. 



By M. M. 



You all have heard the story 

How Columbus found our land, 
This land so bright and beautiful, — 

The world has none more grand. 
How he found a stranger people 

Than e'er was seen before, 
Whose homes were the pathless forests 

Or the trackless ocean shore. 

He was the first to journey, 

But others followed soon 
Who labored in the light of day 

And 'neath the rising moon ; 
They cleared away the forests 

And built themselves a home, 
Rejoiced to find a refuge 

From which they ne'er need roam, 
The English in our own dear land, 

The Spaniards in the South, 
The French on the Mississippi 

From fountain-head to mouth. 
And so the poor sad Indians 

Were driven from their home, 
And o'er the prairie's trackless wastes 

At last were forced to roam. 

But soon the number of our people 

Had so very largely grown, 
We felt at length that we would like 

A country of our own ; 
But England did not like this,— 

She wished to have her way : 
Bat our people soon convinced her 

That they would not obey. 

And then a cruel war began, 

In which all brave men joined, — 
The scholar left his studies, 

The farmer left his ground, 
And God raised up a hero 

To defend us in the strife, 
Who fought with mighty arm and brain 

And would gladly give his life. 

It was our noble Washington, 

This hero great and grand, 
Who drove the f oemen from our shore 

And rescued our fair land. 
And when the fight was ended 

He gladly turned once more 
Unto his peaceful homestead 

By old Potomac's shore. 

O, should we not revere him, 

This great and simple man, 
Who sorrowed so 'mid warfare 

And smiled when peace began? 
And o'er his tombstone lei us place 

The flag he loved so well, 
And fling its fair folds to the breeze 

And let them the story tell. 



Of the vanquished foe at Trenton, 

Of Torkstown's flashing plain, 
Of the sad, bleak days at Valley Forge, 

When hope was on the wane. 
And of the gladdest days of all, 

The happiest and most grand, 
On which our hero was proclaimed 

First President of the land. 



Washington's Birthday 

By CORA S. DAY, Atco, Xew /ertcy. 



(Let the speaker have, cut from pasteboard of the colors re- 
quired, a blue hatchet and a red sword, crossed and tied with a 
knot of white ribbon.) 

I. 

I bring, to-day, three emblems 

In red and white and blue, 
Three emblems of our leader, 

George Washington, whom you 
All reverence so deeply 

From West to rising sun. 
And now, if you will listen, 

I'll tell you of each one. 

II. 

The hatchet, you remember, 

He wielded when a boy ; 
And, tho' he spoiled the cherries, 

It gave his father joy 
To hear him own so frankly 

That he had done it all. 
Our hatchet blue, then, stands for "true," 

What ever may befall. 

III. 
The sword he carried bravely 

Through all that stirring time 
When blood was shed for freedom ; 

And Liberty's glad chime 
Rang out from church and steeple, 

When Yorktown's closing scene 
Brought peace and freedom with it, 

And hope and joy serene. 

IV. 

And finally the bond of peace 

The ribbon white displays,— 
Courage and truth and honor 

And happy, prosperous days, 
Our banner o'er us floating, 

Bears these, the colors three, 
And with them all united 

It gives us — Liberty ! 



I have given " Stories of Colonial Children" a thorough 
examination and find the matter entertaining ' and Instructive. 
The book will interest yonng people in historical studies. It can 
be used as supplementary reading matter preparatory to the study 
of history. 

H. G. Lamson, Supt. Schools, Atlantic, la. 
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A Washington Memorial 
Exercise. 



THE pupils should be consulted freely in regard to the decora- 
tions, the selection of song, readings and recitations. 
Let each be assigned some part to do in the celebration of 
the day. 

Decorations. Place upon the board mottoes in old English text 
as l€ The Father of Our Country," " First in War, first in Peace 
and first in the Hearts of his Countrymen." Secure as many 
photographs of Washington as possible. Let flags be placed in 
every ink-well and every boy should have one on his coat-collar. 
Upon the board have drawn the United States Coat of Arms. 
The American Eagle, and various quotations as : 

44 The dear old flag, so loyal and true, 
The Union for us and the red, white and blue," 

Also place upon the board extracts from Washington's " Rules 
of Behavior." 

The Growth of our Flag. 

Ten pupils march into the school-room singing two verses of 
" Hail Columbia." 

Each bears a flag corresponding to the description given in the 
verse each recites. 

All take their places in line. 

First Pupa. 

I bear aloft the red Cross of St. George, 

Over the. Mayflower this banner waved ; 
The Pilgrim's hopes, their fears and doubts 

This sacred white banner so gallantly saved. 

Second Pupil. 

I bear the plain red flag of war, 

A symbol of bitter defiance bold, 
The men who marched to Bunker Hill, 

Chose this red, war flag, I am told. 



Seventh Pupil. 

This flag of liberty, America's Republic, 

Was designed by Washington : adopted new, 
Thirteen stripes of red and white, 

And thirteen stars encircling the blue. 

Eighth Pupil. 

In eighteen hundred eighteen, you see, 

Twenty stars show added states ; 
This flag shows a rising nation grand, 

The New World's progress this relates. 

Ninth Pupil. 

This, our honored flag to-day, 

Show four and forty stars above ; 
Such noble states, so free, so grand, 

This flag of ninety-flve we love. 

Upon its folds is liberty, 

. Equal rights for equal men ; 
Hurrah for our country's progress sure ! 
Wave, flag of Liberty, and wave again ! 

Tenth Pupil. 

Following close by liberty, 

This flag of peace we see again, 
Upon its pure, white border read, 
" Peace on Earth, good-will to men." 

No North, no South, no East, no West, 

But clasp we each a hand ; 
A universal peace is ours 

And one united land. 



All. 



Whether the flag be new or old, 
Battered or battle-worn, torn its fold, 

Our hearts, our love, our lives shall be, 
Each devoted and loyal to thee. 



Third Pupil. 

The flag of the Revolution this, 

A noble flag with field of blue, 
With the Cross of St. George, the old pine tree 

The patriots of liberty cheered anew. 

Fourth Pupil. 

This curious flag of seventy-five 

With thirteen stripes of blue and red, 
And the rattle-snake lying across the flag 

Was the emblem of vigilance, courage 'tis said. 

Fifth Pupil. 

I bear the flag of seventy-six, 

With thirteen stripes of red and white ; 
O'er the Cambridge camp 'twas raised, 

Emblem of colonies united for right. 

Sixth Pupil. • 

I bear this ensign, the pine-tree flag ; 

The field of which is purest white ; 
The pine tree stately, commanding straight, 

^JVould lead troops onward to glories height. 



So hail to the flag ! wave it far and wide ! 

Wave it in majesty, grandeur and pride ! 
We pledge our allegiance now anew, 

All hail to the red, the white and blue ! 

All flags wave during the recital of this last verse. Flags 
cease waving and ail give the usual flag salutation. At this point, 
a short flag drill may be found appropriate and effective. 
(S e Popular Edugatok, Feb. 1895.) 

Following the flag salutation or drill, the ten pupils and the 
school should join in singing u The Red, White and Blue," "The 
Star Spangled Banner or " The Flag of the Free." 

Recitations. Suggestive poems : " Union and Liberty," Holmes. 
14 Freedom's Flag," J. J. Hood. " Freedom our Queen," Holmes. 
"A Star of the West," Eliza Cook. "God Save the Flag," 
Holmes. 

The Crowning of Washington. 

Secure a bust of Washington. Place it upon the table. Make 
a crown of pasteboard and cover it with silver paper. 

Cut small holes along the upper edge of this, into which is 
placed the little bunch of leaves after each verse is recited. 

The chrysanthemum should be placed In the center. If not 
possible to secure real leaves, use artificial ones. 
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The " garland of roses " should be laid at the base of the bust. 
Twelve pupils march in, singing the following lines to the tune, 
" America/' 

We come with hearts so true, 
Our tributes bring to you, 

O Washington. 
We crown him good and great, 
Well armed for any fate, 
His virtues we relate, 
Crown Washington. 

All recite. 

" Each hand shall add a shining leaf, 
To our glorious, conqueror's crown, 
As we pray the Lord with grateful hearts 
To send his blessings down. 

And as we lay this tribute 

On fair Columbia's proudest son, 
We pledge our love undying 

To our honored Washington." 

— Popular Educator. 

first Pupil. 

With shining leaves crown Washington, 
I bring leaves of the strong ash tree; 
These mean grandeur, and I'm sure 
No grander life than his could be. 

Second Pupil. 

Cedar for his crown I bring. 

Emblem of great strength I find, 

Strong in action, word and thought, 

Strong in body, soul and mind. 

Third Pupil. 

Here are leaves of Ghe mulberry-tree. 

These mean wisdom, a soldier wise, 
Wise to speak and wise to act ; 

Such a life we praise and prize. 

Fourth Pupil. 

This white chrysanthemum is truth. 
True was he in life's work given, 
True at home, at play, at school, 
True for country, God and Heaven. 

Fifth Pupil. 

I bring the flowering almond leaves, 

For these mean hope ; we surely know 
That his great hope was his country's good, 
To secure her freedom and subdue the foe. 

Sixth Pupil. 

To crown our Washington I bring 

Leaves of the American elm so tall ; 
These mean patriotism, and we know 

He bravely obeyed his country's call. 

/Seventh Pupil. 

I think of Trenton and Valley Forge. 
• My poplar leaves mean courage, brave ; 
Noble the work of our soldier's life 
Wijo fought our country's cause to save* 



Eighth Pupil. 

I the leaves of the laurel bring, 

For these mean glory, and we know 
That Washington won this for us 
When he bravely subdued the foe. 

Ninth Pupa. 

And I the ruddy oak leaves bring, 

And these mean liberty so free, 
Liberty and equal rights for all 

He won for us from sea to sea. 

Tenth Pupa. 

And I the leaves of the beech tree bear. 

Prosperity is what they mean ; 
Our land grew great and grand and fair; 

No land so prosperous have we seen. 

Eleventh Pupa. 

Palm leaves for victory I now bring, 

And these we place last In our crown ; 
A country saved, a victory gained ; 
Such is Washington's renown. 

Twelfth PupiL 

And now the garland of roses bright 

Is the fairest tribute we can give; 
For this " the reward of virtue " means ; 

His name in our hearts forever shall live. 

All 

And ever anew our hearts shall love 
His glorious deeds, his life, his name; 

And ever anew our voices sing 
In loyal praises of his fame. 

The twelve then march out, singing the third verse of " Hail 
Columbia." 

II Sound, sound the trump of fame ! 
Let Washington's great name 

Ring through the world with loud applause ! 

Ring through the world with loud applause I 

Let every clime to freedom dear 

Listen with a joyful ear ; 

With equal skill, with steady power, 

He governs in the fearful hour 

Of horrid war ; or guides with ease 

The happier time of honest peace. 

Chorus — School. 

Firm, united let us be. 
Rallying round our liberty, 
As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find." 

Recitation. Suggestive poems about Washington. 
1 1 Washington . " Hezekiah Buttenoorth. 
" Washington's Birthday." John Pierpont. 
" The Twenty-second of February." Bryant. 
" All Hall Thou Glorious Morn." Chas. Davis. 
11 Tribute to Washington." Eliza Cook. 
" Under the Old Elm." (Last stanza.) Lowell* 

(Also third stanza to Part V.) 
« l Ode for Washington's Birthday." Molmes, 
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Our Lincoln. 



By BENONI-BENJAMIN. 



The voice of prophecy was his : A crisis is at hand ; 
A house divided 'gainst itself cannot divided stand; 

One tendency must bind the parts to make the Union strong ; 
The conflict's irrepressible between the right and wrong. 

Through mists that dimmed so many eyes how clearly be dis- 
cerned 
That every man has right to eat the bread his hand hath earned. . 

When days were darkest, his the faith, so simple yet sublime, 
That somehow God would lift the weight from all men in due 
time. 



He led us onward step by step, slow, too, when we were slow, 
But when we turned toward freedom's goal, struck freedom's 
grandest blow 

Back through the years, fourscore and more, he saw the father's 

plan — 
A Nation whose chief corner-stone should be the Rights of Man. 

And then he saw thick clouds and darkness cover all the land, 
And heard the awful silence that presaged the storm at hand. 

And when the war-god sped the lightning 'cross the Southern sky, 
He raised the father's flag above the father's house full high, 

And to the Northlands blew a bugle-note so loud and clear, 
That all the Northlands heard it and responded with one cheer. 
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They came by thousands at his call, the Nation's life to save, 
By thousands, too, the last fall measure of devotion gave. 

And at his bidding, by the graves of our heroic slain, 

We made the high resolve : These dead shall not have died in vain ; 

This Nation, under God, shall have of freedom a new birth; 
Self government — the people's — shall not perish from the earth. 

For years, how fondly did we hope, how fervently all pray, 
That speedily the mighty scourge of war might pass away. 

In vain our hope and prayer : A great offence we must atone ; 
God wills that nations, too, must reap the harvest they have sown; 

All sunk must be the wealth piled up by unrequited toil ; 

For all the blood drawn with the lash our blood must drench the soil ; 

The judgments of the Lord are true, He's righteous in His wrath ; 
He gives no peace until. the sword of justice hews the path. 

Thus had our Lincoln pondered o'er the cause of all our woe, 
When he with the occasion rose and struck the fateful blow. 

With faith that right makes might, he felled disunion's upas- 
tree : — 
In giving freedom to the slave, saved freedom for the free. 

Thenceforth were we thrice armed; we had, though still beneath 

the rod 
The judgment of mankind and favor of Almighty Qod. 

At Gettysburg the tide of Southern valor reached its height, 
And spent its crimson surges 'gainst the rock of Northern might. 

Again the Father of Waters went unvexed unto the coast ; 
And from Atlanta to the sea Old Glory led our host. 

The dove of peace went forth once more above the waters dree ; 
At Appomattox found her quest beneath the apple tree. 

And then, a lasting peace assured — with malice toward none, 
Nay more, with charity for all — our Lincoln's work was done. 

And as he stood on Fisgah's mount and saw the whole land free, 
Death came and crowned him with the crown of immortality. 

The mystic chords of patriot love touched by his spirit hand, 
The chorus of the Union swell ail over this broad land. 

From Plymouth Rock to Golden Gate, from lakelands to the bar, 
We greet one flag with star for state, — free state for every star. 

— The Green Bag. 



Lincoln Anecdotes. 

{Lincoln, bom February 12, 1809.) 
Twelve Hundred Thousand. 



K 



[ OW many men in the southern army?" asked one of 
Lincoln's officers, not noted for his military genius. 
4 Twelve hundred thousand," answered Lincoln. 
41 Twelve hundred thousand!" screamed the officer turning 
pale. 

44 Yes, sir; that's what I'm told." 

"But I have never heard that there were over four hundred 
thousand " 

44 Well," said Abe, " I know this. We have four hundred 
thousand northern men ; and every time one of my generals gets 
whipped, he says it is because he was outnumbered three to one. 
Three times four is twelve, 



How to Surrender Arms. 

As the members of a volunteer company were practising the 
musket drill, the drill master said, " Now I will teach you how to 
surrender arms; then if you ever have to, you can surrender 
gracefully. 

Pres. Lincoln stood near. 

" Hold on, Lieutenant," he cried. " Til teach them that." He 
seized a musket from a soldier near by, and raising it to his 
shoulder, stood for an Instant as if in the act of firing upon an 
enemy. 

Then, letting it drop from his hands, he staggered like a man 
shot through the heart, and fell forward across the piece. 

In an instant he sprang to his feet. 

44 There, my boys ! " he cried, " There's the one and only way to 
surrender arms. Surrender and die. Never mind the graceful' 
ness I w 

A Conundrum. 

If Lincoln should be renominated for president, what cowardly 
thing would he do? 

Ans. He'd be sure to run. 

A Sinecure. 

A certain man, not quite free from intoxication, came to Pres. 
Lincoln and said, " President, I have come to ask you for a 
salaried position — a sinecure." 

Lincoln, who had supreme contempt for intemperance, 
answered coolly, " My dear sir, there's something you need a 
great deal more than you need a sinecure ; and that is a water 
cure." 

A Clay State. 

Pres. Lincoln once reached Virginia just after one of the 
famous Virginia rain storms. 

44 What do they mean," he said, " by calling Virginia dis- 
affected. I find it a Clay state way up to the hub." 

A Political Friend. 

Lincoln could never be caught by flattery ; neither could he be 
bought and sold. 

One day a politician came to him and said, " Sir, I was one of 
the most instrumental forces in securing your election. I trust 
you will remember your friends, and find a place for me at the 
capital. " 

Lincoln looked much interested. 

44 You helped me to the presidency, you say." 

44 Yes, sir ; I run the campaign for you in " 

44 And you think your influence did the work for me? " 

14 Yes, sir," answered the politician, growing hopeful. 

44 Well then," answered Lincoln, a twinkle in his eye, " all I 
have to say is you've got me into a pretty mess. Please don't ever 
help me to such honor again. 

C. 

44 C seems to be an unfortunate name," said one to Old Abe. 
44 There's Chase and Clay and Calhoun and " 

44 Ah, yes, I see," answered Lincoln, coolly, and turned away. 
Gen. Grant. 

An enemy of Grant's once came to Lincoln and said, "Gen. 
Grant is untrustworthy. He drinks" 

44 1 cannot believe it," cried Lincoln. 

44 Yes, sir, he does," continued the busy-body, encouraged by 
the president's interest. 

44 Young man," said Lincoln, " you run right out and ascertain 
where Grant gets his liquor. I want to send a barrel of the kind 
that makes Grants kind of untrustworthiness, to every general in 
the army." 

The busy-body retired In confusion. 
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THB LlVBS OP COBHBL1U8 N«POS. By ThOS. 

B. Lindsay, Ph 0. Price, $1.10. New Tork, 
Cincinnati, Chioago : American Book Co. 

This book is a second edition and has been 
thoroughly revised. References to Grammars 
have been placed at the bottom of the pages, 
and dates inserted in the margin. The Eng- 
lish Latin Exercises which have been re-writ- 
ten, are idiomatic, yet not too difficult, and 
designed to give the pupil an Independent 
command of the Latin language. The edition 
is a most attractive one and many new illus- 
trations have been added. 

Stories fkom Anlub Gblliub. By Charles 
Knapp, Ph.D. Price, 80 cents. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. American Book Co. 

This book is designed for sight reading, and 
the notes which are placed at the bottom of 
each page, have been prepared with special 
reference to elementary students and Co those 
who may read the book without the aid of a 
teacher. There is also an introduction upon 
Anlu8 Gelling and his works. The book is 
edited in compact and convenient form. 

Historical Essays. By J. B. Lightfoot, 
D.D., D.C.L., L.L.D. London and Kew York: 
Mhcmillan A Co. 

This little volume Is composed ohiefly of 
lectures delivered at different times by the 
late Bishop Lightfoot. Those upon " Christian 
Life in the Second and Third Centuries " throw 
much interesting light upon an obscure but 
important period of church history. The book 
also includes lectures upon England in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century and upon 
John Donne, the poet preacher, and other his- 
torical essays. 

An Old cowvmrr School nr Pabis, and 
Other Papers. By Susan Coolldge. Prloe, 
$1.60. Boston : Robert* Bra. 

This book is composed of a series of five 
interesting and historical papers, bound to- 
gether under the title of the first. In the first 
paper is an excellent description of the life In 
a genteel convent school not long before the 
Trench Revolution. It is gleaned largely from 
the diary of one of the scholars, who after- 
wards became the famous Countess Potocki, 
and it Is of her later life that the second paper 
treats. 

The third paper Is a description of the early 
life of Catherine II bt Bussia, taken from her 
own Journal, and well illustrates the corrup- 
tion and barbarity of the Russian court at that 
time. 

The beautiful and heroio life of Miss Eden, 
sister of George Eden, the unfortunate Gover- 
nor-General of India, is the theme of the 
fourth paper; while tbe last treats of the Due 
de Saint-Simon, and the dazzling court around 
Louis XIV. 

English G bammab . By Florence Bee ton. 
(Second Edition.) Price 40 oents. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. JAppincoU Co. 

This little work is intended as a text-book 
merely. The first Part, for beginners, is to be 
need only in connection with class-room work, 
while Part II should be supplemented by some 
book on " Parsing and Analysis." 

First Gbbbk Book. By Clarence W. Gleason 
and Caroline S. Atherton, with Introduction 
by Wm. C. Collar. Price, $1.00. New York: 
American Book Co. 

Had this book nothing else to recommend it, 
its handsome binding, fine paper, and large, 
dear type would certainly do so. It is, how- 
ever, without doubt, a splendid book for the 
. younger class of beginners, placing, as it does, 
the dual number and other of the more diffi- 
cult and less Important forms in the appendix, 
and always keeping in view the fact that now- 
adays composition and syntax should be sub- 
ordinate to ability to translate into English. 
To some it may begin in a too simple way for 
academies and those schools where Greek is 
not studied until the scholars have reached a 
rather more mature age. 



Jixmt Boy. By Sophie May. ▲ companion 
to M Wee Luoy," in the series entitled " Little 
Prudy's Children.** Illustrated. Boston: Lee 
A Skepard. Price, 76 cents. 

Although some years had elapsed since the 
author wrote the last of the » Pmdy •' fJtorles, 
the advent of "Wee Lucy " last season, as the 
Initial volume of a new series for the little 
ones, showed conclusively that Sophie May 
had not "lost her cunning/' and every child 
who has read the quaint, droll sayings and 
laughable doings of Little Prudy and Dotty 
Dimple will be glad to make and continue tbe 
acquaintance with Little Prudy's children. 

nnwraw t Latin g bammab . Boston: AUyn 
A Bacon. Price, 80 cents. 

This book is Intended to present only the 
essentials of the subject for school and under- 
graduate werkla college. Tbe author ffghtty 
observes that idioms of grammar and style are 
so generally treated in the editions of each 
Latin author, that a general book may omit 
them. Besides there is more practice in read- 
ing and less time is given to grammar alone, 
tfean formerly. The book has M0 pages ot 
beautiful presswork, of which 110 aire given to 
syntax. There Is a Verb index for prlnolpal 
parts and a general index for the whole book. 
No one can doubt that the book is sufficient for 
its purpose, and that Is the purpose of ninety - 
nine out of a hundred students of Latin in this 
country.- 

— «• Besponsive Beading" is the title of a 
beauttxalbOOKpubllshed by Ginn A Co. and pre- 
pared toy the Bev. Dr. Van Dyke of New York 
City. One thousand copies were ordered by 
the New Old South Church in Boston before the 
book was published. 

Gbombtbioal WoOD-CABvrjro. By Gustaf 
Larsson. New York : B. L. Kelloaa, Tub. 

Gusttf LaTS80B,the principal of the Boston 
Sloyd Training School, has already won a rep- 
utation for hinieelfthatshallbea recommen- 
dation aprioMm this little hand-book, which 
gives full directions for the teaching of Sloyd. 

Old Gbbbk Stobtbs. By James Baldwin. 
New York: American Book Ob. 

Although there are many books of Greek 
stories, there are still very Tew that are 
available for the every -day use of oblldreh In 
the public schools. James Baldwin has pre- 
pared a volume in the Soleotlo School Beading 
Series that seems dearly perfect in spirit, In 
style and m selection. 

Ohb Huwdkbd Lbssoks ur Natubb Study. 
By Frank Owen Payne. Now York : B. L. 
KeUogg, Pub. 

This little book Is not in any sense a treatUe 
on Nature Study, The lessons are based upon 
the well known words of Comenlus : ••Knowl- 
edge of things near at hand first— those far- 
ther on* later." The table of contents is sug- 
gestive. Lessons on Leaves, Plants, Fruits ; 
on Animals, Insects, the School Museum; 
toainy Day Lessons; School-yard Lessons; 
Vacation collections, etc. 



Aout Billy. By Alya Yates Keith, author 
of " A Spinster's Leaflets." Cloth. Boston : 
Lee A Shepard. 

Beaders who are familiar with •• A Spinster's 
Leaflets "and "A Hilltop Summer" will find 
In these sketches the c h a rac te rist ic qualities 
of the author's previous work. M Aunt Billy," 
" A Wayside Character," «• A Day of Days," 
and •< Miss Hetty " are all delightful sketches 
which seem to bring with them a breath of 
f cash sir from the country, while •• The Desul- 
tory Club " discuss in a manner appropriate 
to its name, a variety of topics of special inter- 
est to thoughtful women. (Price, $1.26.) 

— L. H. Jones, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland*— 
and surely no better authority can be quoted— 
thus writes of Mrs. Kelly's Leave* from Nature: 
" I received the copy of Leaves from Nature** 
Story Book. I thank you for it- It is true that 
I have been very busy these past weeks but I 
have taken time to read it carefully. I have 
been much Interested In ft. I de not feel tint 
I oan give you any helpful suggestions with 
referenoe to it. It seems to me that you have 
succeeded admirably in these two things,— 
First of all m being true to the facts Of science, 
so tar as you attempt to express them, a thing 
not always accomplished by voluminous 
writers on scientific subjects; and secondly, 
that you have put these facts into attractive 
forms for children without thereby making 
the reading childish. I think very highly of 
the book." 

I have given *• Stories of Colonial Children " 
a thorough examination and find the matter 
entertaining and instructive. The book will 
interest young people In historical studies . it 
can be used as supplementary reading matter 
preparatory to the study of history. 

H. G. Lamoon. 
Supt. School*, Atlantic, la. 



Littlb Dauohtbb. By Grace Le Baron 
author of "Little Miss Faith." Cloth. Hlus- 
ted. Boston : Lee A Skepard. Price, 75 oents. 

M Little Dautftiter," the second of "The Hacle- 
Wood Stories," by Grace Le Baron, is a book, 
which, like its predecessor, "Little Miss Faith," 
oan be placed with impunity in the hands of any 
child between seven and fourteen years of age 
— since its author's name has come to be re- 
garded as a synonym for all that is good and 
pure and wholesome in the children's world of 
books. 

Sohool Zoology. By Marga r ot t a Burnet. 
75 oents. New York: American Book Co. 

This book is intended for the lowest grade, 
of high school pupils, and its plan is to 
present only a few typical forms for thorough 
study. It seems to expect little laboratory 
work, but rather observation of animal life 
out of doors. Reference books are mentioned 
and there are notes suggesting many exten- 
sions of the work. 



Think 

About Your Blood? 

Is It Pure 

Delicate women and in fact all in 
poor health should think about the 
condition of their blood. Is it pure ? 
Bead this from John M. Kerr, building 
and insurance agent at Chicago : 

** Six years ago there came a very trying 
period for my wife. I feared she would 
not survive her illness. With it she had 
chronic diarrhoea and became so weak as 
to be scarcely able to leave her bed. It was 
sometime before she 

Decided to try Hood's Saraaparllla. 

But when she did take It her complaints 
oeased, her stomach and other organs re- 
sumed their usual functions. Her health 
improved every day and now she is better 
than ever before. I had an eruption on 
my face a little below my right eye. It 
was thought to be a cancer. When asleep 
I sometimes disturbed the scab, and this, 
together with the primary cause, impure 
blood, kept the sore from healing. 

The Wonderful Success 

of Hood's Sarsaparllla and Hood's Pills 
in my wife's case led me to take these 
medicines, and soon my blood was purl- 
fled, the scab came off and the sore healed. 
We trust this testimonial will lead others 
to try Hood's Sarsaparilla\" John M. Kbbb, 
8187 Archer Av., Chicago. 



Hood's 



SarsapariHa 

Is the One True Blood Purifier All druggists $1 
Hood'S Pills ^re Gons^atlon. SSe. 
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Shoemaker's Best Selections 

FOR READINGS AND RECITATIONS 



The best series of recitation books published. Each number is compiled by a 
different elocutionist of prominence, thus securing the choicest pieces obtainable. 

Twenty-three numbers now ready. 

Each number, paper binding 30 cents, cloth 50 cents. 

Following are a few of the most popular pieces, with brief descriptions, that are found 
in the different numbers. 




NUMBER 

A The Boys, the clasa poem, by Oliyer Wendell Holmes. Patrick 
1 Dolln's Love Letter, Irish Courting. Spartacus to the Gladia- 
tors, known to every school boy. 

2 Kentucky Philosophy, sometimes known as, "The Watermillion 
Story." The Polish Boy, exceedingly dramatic. The Soldier's 
Reprieve, a beautiful piece of pathos. 

The Kitchen Clock, very amusing. Parrhassius and the Cap- 
tive, exceedingly dramatic, by N. P. Willis. The Vagabonds, 
pathetic, dramatic, and a good temperance piece, by J. T. Trow, 
bridge. 

The Black Horse and His Rider, a fine prose declamation, by 
Charles Sbeppard . Kentucky Belle, describing an incident of the 
civil war. Battle of Lookout Mountain, a graphic description 
by George H. Boker. 

Budge's Version of the Flood, very amusing child characteriza- 
tion, by John Habberton. The Flood of Tears, a strong oratori- 
cal selection by William Cullen Bryant. The Prisoner of Chillon, 
very dramatic, by Byron. 

Father Phil's Collection, one of the best Irish dialect pieces In 
print. The Little Hatchet Story, a humorous description of the 
incident of George Washington and the cherry tree. The Duklte 
Snake, extremely dramatic by John Boyle O'Reilly. 

▲ Royal Princess, a strong dramatto raoifiatton, by Christina 
Rosetti. Sister and I, pathetic, and always in demand. Tom'i 
Little Star, an amusing experience of a stage-struck woman. 
The Wounded Soldier, pathetic description of a dying soldier. 

Setting a Hen, German dialect. The Sioux Chief* Daughter, 
very dramatic by Joaquin Miller. How " Ruby" Played, a ooun - 
tryman's amnsing description of the playing of Rabensteln. 

Brler-Bose, a thrilling Norwegian story, by H. H. Boyesen 
Conner, very pathetic. The gone; of The Camp, by Bayard Tay- 
lor, introduces the song of " Annie Laurie." Sam's Letter, an ex- 
tract from Lord Dundreary. 

Drifting, an exceptionally pleasing poem, by Thomas Buchanan 
Read. Theology in the Quarters, negro dialect. The School- 
master Beaten, dramatic. Jamie, pathetic Rlspah, dramatic 
and pathetic, parte to be suns;. 

The Foxes' Tails; or, Sandy MacDonald's Signal, one of the best 
Scotch dialect pieces in print. The Freckle-Faced <Mrl, charac- 
terization of a pert child. Jerry, newsboy impersonation. 

Aux Italians, always acceptable, parts to be sung, by Bulwer 
Lytton. The Fall of Pemberton Mill, pathetic, dramatic and 
one of the most generally effective recitations in print, by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. Itasca, dramatic and pathetic scene on a 
Texas cattle ranch. 



10 
11 



13 
14 
15 



16 



17 



18 
19 
20 



23 



's Might ftidfe* a thTittine; and dramatic Incident of «h* own 
war, by George W. Cable. A New Cure for Rhuematlsm> humor- 
ous, by Burdette. Out to Old Aunt Mary's, a pleasing poem, by 
James Whltcomb Riley. 

Money Musk, description of a negro dance. The Night Watch* 
very dramatic. A Seeond Trial r how a boy almost failed in his 
commencement oration. 

The Kiss Deferred, pleasing pathos. Music in Camp, sometimes 
known as " Masic on the Rappahannock," parts to be sung. The 
Two Runaways, humorous negro dialect. 

The Chariot Race, a strong dramatio selection, one of the most 
popular pieces in print, by Lew Wallace. The Day of Judgment* 
an amnsing experience of two children by Elizabeth 8cuart 
Phelps. The Rlf Child, sometimes known as '• The Gobble-uns'l 
Git you," by James Whltcomb Riley. 

Aunt Mellssy on Boys, the incident is that of turkeys becoming 
Intoxicated, very amusing, by J. T. Trowbridge. Mr. Brown has 
his Hair Cut, exceedingly lausjhable. Sen« Back by the Angels, 

pathetic. 

Daniel Perlton's Bide, a thrilling incident of the great Johnstown 
flood, by Judge Tourgee. Tobe's Monument, very pathetic. The 
Whistling Regiment, an incident of the civil war, introduces the 
song of " Annie Laurie." 

Gettin' On, old man characterisation. Mow Uncle Podger Hung 
a Picture, very amusing, by Jerome K. Jerome. The Tola of 
Mustard Seed, pathetic, by Kdwin Arnold. 

The Obstructive Hat in the Pit, very laughable. He Worried 
About It, droll humor, by S. W. Foss. A Rajput Nurse, dramatto 
and pathetic, by Edwin Arnold. 

Overboard, pathetic. The Benediction, a strong dramatic recita- 
tion. A Sisterly Scheme, how a younger sister supplants her 
older sister, very acceptable, by H. C. Bunner. 

Mr. Kris Kringle, a beautiful Christmas story, by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell. The Soul of the Violin, pathetic. My Double and How 
He Undid Me, humorous, by Dr. Bdward Everett Hale. 

Execution of Sydney Carton, by Charles Dickens, intensely 
dramatic. A Harvard-Tale Foot-Ball Match, a graphic descrip- 
tion of a great college game. Phoebe's Exploit, tells how a brave 
young girl kept a train from falling into the hands of tramps. 



These books are for sale by all booksellers or they will be mailed upon receipt of price 
Our eighty page catalogue is sent with every order or for the asking 
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LINCOLN'S FIEST HOUSE IN ILLINOIS. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

By LIZZIE M. STANLEY. 

(Reprinted by request.) 



[Mount on a large sheet the picture of Lincoln given in this 
issue, and drape around it the United States flag. Beneath it 
place the date of his birth, February 12, 1809. Stencils of 
patriotric subjects may be obtained of the Educational Publish- 
ing Co.] 

Voice. 

Who guided our noble ship of State 

Through crimson seas of strife? 
Who saved it from the rocks of fate, 

And waves that sought its life? 

Who stood so nobly at the helm 
Through voyage four years long? 

When dangers threatened to overwhelm, 
Who kept his courage strong? 

And when our gallant ship of State 

Into safe harbor sailed, 
What name in all the land was great, 

With joyous honors hailed? 

All. 

We know the name. We know it well. 
With gratitude our hearts now swell, 
As Abram Lincoln's name we tell. 

(Enter one of the oldest boys, dressed as an elderly man, with 
hat and wig, and long coat or cloak. Inside the door he stops 
and speaks.) 

Old gentleman. 

Dear boys and girls I'm growing old, 
Perchance you'll think I'm over-bold, 
But as I passed along the way, 
I heard young voices " Lincoln " say. 
That name ! It took me down the years, 
And to mine eyes it brought the tears, 

For I knew Lincoln, knew his life 
All through that four years' bloody strife, 
And many things my lips could tell, 
Which would his praises only swell, 
But I have interrupted you, I fear, 
And I would fain your youthful voices hear. 
I'll take a seat and list to you, 
And add a word when you get through. 
Voice. 

A wreath to Lincoln's memory let us twine, 

A wreath of words — and each must bring a line. 



First scholar. 

I'll bring this thought — a self-made man was he. 
For him that forms a strong and earnest plea. 

Second scholar. 

Could old Kentucky's pines but find a tongue, 
They'd tell how very poor he was when young. 

Third scholar. 

O, boys, just think, and thinking, drop a tear ! 
His schooling all amounted to one year. 

Fourth scholar. 

His books were few, but those he read 
Till pages off by heart he said. 

Fifth scholar. 

He entered every open door, 

First worked a farm, then tended store. 

Sixth scholar. 

A flat-boat with its freighted store 
He sailed adown the river to the shore. 

Seventh scholar. 

Of » l Honest Abe" he earned the name, 
And justly could the title claim. 

Eighth scholar. 

The temperance cause he made his own, 
And stood for temperance, though alone. 

Ninth scholar. 

A lawyer's life at length chose he, 
And mastered argument and plea. 

Tenth scholar. 

While legal matters he was weighing, 
He paid his way by land surveying. 

Eleventh scholar. 

The fourth of March in eighteen sixty-one, 
His term as President he then begun. 

Twelfth scholar. 

From backwoods to the White House chair 1 
What contrast doth one short life bear ! 

Thirteenth Scholar. 

He scarce had taken there his seat, • 

Ere drum of war began to beat. 

Fourteenth Scholar. 

All through that four years' civil war, 
He lived and worked his country for. 

Fifteenth Scholar. 

What e'er the faults in his life-plan, 
He was a truly great, good man. 

Sixteenth Scholar. 

In heart and aim with all his people one, 
He loved them as a father might have done. 

Seventeenth Scholar. 

Great-hearted, patient, honest soul ! 
Thy name shall live while centuries roll. 

(Old gentleman rises and speaks.) 
Just here let me a story tell 
Of Lincoln, whom I knew so well, 
'Twill serve perchance to set apart 
The memory of that tender h< 
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The 

New 

Smith 

Premier 

Typewriters 



•W revelation* of the poulbllltel of type- 
writer meebeiilAm* 

All known defects In writing machine* 
hern been overcome. 

| xiifiii "iraini i of mkohaotoaJl art j 

T HE SMIT H 
PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 

293 & 295 Broadway, New York. 



IERFECT 

Pencil 

OINTER 




The BEST IACBHE for SCHOOL UdHOIE 

It makes a PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 



" The best machine for the purpose that 
has come to our notice, no business house 
can conveniently afford to be without it." 
UNITED STATES BAKING CO., Cleveland, O 



AH Stationers sell it. Price SI, sent, express 
paid, fjl.95. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

QOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 



AUGSBURG'S 

DRAWING COURSE 

(i) It gives results; a radical 
departure from the old 
methods. 

(2) It is not a series of copy- 
books — the other systems 
talk of " drawing from the 
object " — but they know 
the child copies the print- 
ed view of the object. In 
this system he has to do 
independent work. Send 
for circulars. 

Educational Mlishhg Company, 

60 Bremfleld St., Boston. 
63 Fifth Av , N. T. 211 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

onroontATTo., xj.b.a. 
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$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN to Teachers for 
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ber Engraved Holder— Simple Construction — Always Ready — 

> better working? pen made— A regrular 99.50 pen. 

with filler* for 91.00. Your money back— if you wtnt & Agents Wanted 



Solid Gold Pen- Hard Rubber : 
Never biota— No bet 

Mailed to teachers, complete* boxed with filler* for SJl.OO. Your money back— if you wtnt ©. Agents Wanted . 

LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 14, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 



BOOKS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND HOME 

riYTHS AND riOTHERPLAYS. 

By SARA B. WILT5B. 
This Is the title ol a charming book, whloh we have Just published, and offer to teachers and 
mothers with confidence that It will be appreciated. Beautifully Illustrated. Price, doth, fl.oo, 

IN THE CHILD'S WORLD. 

By BJ1ILIB POULSSON. 
This is a book of Morning Talks and Stories tor* Ktadergartaers, Primary Schools and Homes.- 
and will be found a library In Itself, so far as holding the Interest of little children Is concerned. 
The talks and stories are about the things with which children onjrht to be most Intimately 
acquainted. Nearly 450 pages and over 100 Illustrations. Price, cloth, $2.oo, 

Quarter-Century Edition. 
PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. 

This edition contains all the original text with notes on the different Gifts and Occupations, 
also a new life of Froebel. Price, cloth, $3.00. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE ANDREWS 
SCHOOL FURNISHING COflPANY. 



too busy to answer letters of inquiry promptly and 
carefully. Anything and everything from a piece of chalk to a 
two hundred dollar globe — from a kindergarten chair to a . car 
load of desks — is in our line. Consider us headquarters for all 
information about School Goods. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE free on request. 

No order too small to receive prompt attention. 
. Always get our prices before buying. 

ADDRESS: 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




A. J. FOUCH & CO., Warren, Pa., 

HAVE THE 

BEST BOOKS FOR ENTERTAINMENTS 

TINT TOT'S SPEAKER. For the wee ones. Contains more than one hundred and fifty little pieces, of 
only a few lints each, expressed In the simplest language 16 

CHILD'S OWN SPEAKER. A collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert pieces, Dialogues, and 
Tableaux. For children of six years 16 

LITTLE PEOPLE'S SPEAKER. A superior collection of Recitations and Readings, mostly In verse. For 
children of nine years 16 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S SPEAKER. Comprises Recitations for the different Holidays, Temperance Pieces, 
Patriotic Speeches, etc For children of twelve years 16 

YOUNG FOLKS' RECITATIONS. An excellent collection of recitations adapted to the various needs of 
young people's entertainments. For children of fifteen years , 16 

LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. All new and original. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged for 
special days and seasons, as well as general occasions. For children of ten years 26 

YOUNG FOLKS' DIALOGUES. Everything specially written for this volume. One of the best dialogue 
books in print. For children of fifteen years 86 

YOUNG FOLKS' ENTERTAINMENTS. Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambour- 
ine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared. 36 

DRILLS AND MARCHES. Everything specially prepared for this volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drill aud Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc .26 

CHOICE DIALOGUES. This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapted as it is to 
the Sunday-school or Day-school, to public and private entertainments, and to young people or adults. .80 

HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. All the dialogues are bright and taking, and sure to prove 
most successful in their presentation. They can be given on any ordinary stage or platform and require 
nothing dlflloult In the way of costume ... SO 

HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. For Readings and Recitations. The selections are specially adapted to 
Christmas, New Year's, St. Valentine's Day, Washington's Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving. JO 

HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. Contains many original exercises and other entertainments suitable not 
only to the Christmas Holidays, but also to Easter, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, etc .80 



MODEL DIALOGUES. A large collection of 
Dialogues, dramatic and comle, for School Exhi- 
bitions ana Public and Private Entertainments. .10 

MINSTREL SHOW. Contains Comle Songs, End 
Men's Jokes and Stories, Conundrums, Darkey 
Dialogues, Stump Speeches Burlesque Lectures 
and Monologues, Plantation Sketches, Interludes, 
Farces, Afterpieces, Negro Songs and Dances, 
Banjo Solos. Songs and Marches, etc., etc. .10 

COMIC RECITATIONS. Just published, and it 
contains the very best humorous recitations, 
NegrcYankee, Irish and Dutch. . . . .10 

DIALECT RECITATIONS. This book contains 
a large and careful selection of the mot t popular 
recitations in the Yankee, Negro, German, Irish 
and other dialect. . . . . . • .10 

DRAMATIC RECITATIONS. This book con- 
tains a large and valuable collection of the best 
dramatic recitations, carefully selected from the 
writings of the best authors. .. . . . .10 
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The Story. 
Twm in the war-times early days, 
When eyas looked forth with anxious gaze, 
A young lad bad been doomed to die, 
And would'st thou know the reason why? 

He had been placed as sentinel, 
And at his post asleep he fell, 
And for that closing of his eyes, 
Before him dreamless slumber lies. 

The President read the sentence through, 
And murmured " The act I cannot do. 
Brought up on a farm, at work late kept. 
Poor boy ! No wonder that he slept." 

And o'er the paper he drew his pen, 
And signed his pardon there and then. 
Great-hearted man ! Bhall I unfold 
What later on the sequel told? 

At Fredericksburg, among the slain, 
A lad beyond all mortal pain. 
Was lying by himself apart 
A picture next his youthful heart. 

'Twas Lincoln's picture that he wore, 
And just beneath these words It bore — 
u God bless Abram Lincoln." Thus he showed 
The debt of love to him he owed. 

Eighteenth scholar. 

On January first of Eighteen sixty-three, 
Four million slaves by him were then set free'. 

Nineteenth scholar. 

He was the black man's truest friend, 
And they will love him to the end. 

Twentieth scholar. 

Four years of service, another beguu, 

And peace for the Union at length was won. 

Twenty-first scholar. 

The song of peace doth scarce begin to swell, 
When 'neath assassin's hand our Lincoln fell. 

Twenty-second scholar. 

And then was mourning deep, wide-spread, 
For that great heart a lying dead. 

Twenty-third scholar. 

All through the North the sad bells tolled, 
And over the land a sadness rolled. 

Twenty-fourth scholar. 

They bore him back to his native soil, 
The President, born a son of toil. 

Ml 

O'er Lincoln's name there bangs a glory, 

Born not of song, and not of story, 

But in his simple, honest worth 

Its greatness had its only birth. 

(Old gentleman speaks.) 

Children, one word and then I'll go my way, 
I've much enjoyed this time with you to-day. 
This lesson learn from Lincoln all — 
Ton may be In the world's eyes small, 
But follow truth and follow right, 
And you may mount to any height. 
Borne one of you may President be one day, 
Within the time that seems so far away — 



All. 



As I go forth I fain would hear 
The name of Lincoln in mine ear. 
(Passes ota.) 

Lincoln ! We love the household name. 
Thou'rt lost to earth, but not to fame. 
And now for our Union grand and free, 
Let us give cheers one, two, and three — 
Hurrah! Hurrah!! Hurrah!!! 



m 1 



The Future of America. 

Webster. 
(For a large bey.) 

Let as not forget the religious character of our origin. Our 
fathers were brought hither by their high veneration for the 
Christian religion They journeyed in its light, and labored in 
its hope. They sought to incorporate its principles with the ele- 
ments of their society, and to diffuse its influence through all 
their institutions, civil, political, and literary. Let us cherish 
these sentiments and extend their influence still more widely; in 
the full conviction that that is the happiest society which par- 
takes in the highest degree of the mild and peaceable spirit of 
Christianity. 

The hours of this day are rapidly flying, and this occasion will 
soon be passed. Neither we nor our children can expect to behold 
its return. They are in the distant regions of futurity, they 
exist only in the all-creating power of God, who shall stand here, 
a hundred years hence, to trace, through us, their descent from 
the Pilgrims, and to survey, as we have now surveyed, the pro 
gress of their country during the lapse of a century. 

We would anticipate their concurrence with us in our senti- 
ments of deep regard for our common ancestors. We would an- 
ticipate and partake the pleasure with which they will then recount 
the steps of New England's advancement. On the morning of 
that day, although it will not disturb us in our repose, the voice 
of acclamation and gratitude, commencing on the rock of 
Plymouth, shall be transmitted through millions of the sons of 
the Pilgrims, till it lose itself in the murmurs of the Pacific seas. 

We would leave, for the consideration of those who shall then 
occupy our places, some proof that we hold the blessings trans- 
mitted from our fathers in just estimation ; some proof of our 
attachment to the cause of good government, and of civil and 
religious liberty; some proof of a sincere and ardent desire to 
promote everything which may enlarge the understandings and 
improve the hearts of men. 

And when, from the long distance of a hundred years, they 
shall look back upon us, they shall know, at least, that we pos- 
sessed affections, which, running backward, and warming with 
gratitude for what our ancestors have done for our happiness, 
run forward also to our posterity, and meet them with cordial 
salutation, ere yet they have arrived on the shore of being. 

Advance then, ye future generations ! We would hail you as 
you rise in your long succession to All the places which we now 
fill, and to taste the blessings of existence which we are passing, 
and soon shall have passed, our human duration. We bid you 
welcome to this pleasant land of the Fathers. We bid you wel- 
come to the healthful skies aud the verdant fields of New 
England. We greet your accession to the great inheritance 
which we have enjoyed. We welcome yon to the blessings of 
good government and religious liberty. We welcome you to the 
treasures of science and the delights of learning. We welcome 
yon to the transcendent sweets of domestic life, to the happiness 
of kindred and parents and children. We welcome yon to the 
immeasurable blessings of rational existence, the Immortal hope 

pf Christianity, and the light of everlasting Truth I 
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NEW IITRODUCTIVE B00IMEENN8, 
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The cumulative sales of Bister's Physical 
Training* In Penmanship are simply wonder- 
ful — a single sale often bringing dozens of others. 
This rare and liberal Offer 66, U based on these 
results. You can easily graduate at your own home 
and lake $50 to $75 a month evenings, teaching and 
representing this System, SI pays for all the follow 
ing. Only om Outfit to the same person at this price, 
1. One Month's Scholarship, any Dep't. S8.00 
ft. BtjeUrs P. T. in Penmanship, C& Sep. .75 
Z. Bixlor 9 * Pocket Manual, Cloth, 40*. .85 

4. Business Penman, mo'fy, ox/*, tip, 1 yr. «S5 

5. too Gummed Labels, your address, .15 
6* Mail bourse, pen copies •, letters, etc., 8.00 
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S. Ad. Outfit, brings you customers, 1.00 

All above 8 items for Si. Postage .extra, after you 
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8HORTHAND. 

___ was the ISAAC PITMAN 8Y8TKII 

WHir adopted and taught in the New York 

public day schools, 
msir* A YTaiP it is the best, and has the latest 
1S1JiUA.U»J!< and most pr actica l text-books. 
VKEB TO TEACHERS. 
Trial Lesson, Alphabet and Rules for Writing. 
ISAAC PITMAN A SONS, 88 Union 84., N T. 
Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156, Fifth 
Ave., N. W. Cor. 20th St., New York. 



D. L. DOWD'S HBALTH EXERCISER, 

For Gentlemen. Ladles, Youths, 
, athlete or Invalid, Complete gym- 
nasium: take 6 in. of floor room ; 
1 new, solentlfic, durable.cheap. In- 
dorsed by 100,000 physicians, law* 
' yen, clergymen, editors and others 
now using it. Ill nitrated circular, 
40 enrravings, free. Address D. L. 
— DO WD, SeientMIe, Physical and 

*toeal Onlture, 9 East Mth Street, New York. 




WESTERN TEACHERS' AGENCY 

8ILAJ8 T. eiLLAN, Manager. 

This agency has the confidence of Boards 

and Superintendents, and is conducted on 

strict business and professional principles. 

For particulars write to the manager. Send 

also for a cony of 

VA THE WsTSTsTRN TEAOJIR , 

It Is not like any other teaoherV journal. 

$1.00 a year. 

8. Y- GILLAN & CO., MUwaukee, Wis. 



{>rogressive teacher is always on the alert 
c 



I N t tor something that will interest and instruct 
her pupils. There are many devices, but none 
like the £11117 that tells the principal indus- 
try of QrllflL every state and city and all 
about the great inventions, exports, imports 
and commerce IIP our country. 6.000 sets sold. 
For home and III school. Good for busy work 

well to know 'about our INDUSTRIES I 
Price 50c. F. G. Curvin, Brockport, N. Y. 



SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Thirty Volumes $10.00 

Band for Circular 



EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 

SO Bromfleld St., Boston. 

08 Fifth Ar., N. Y. 211 Wabash Ay., Chicago. 
900 Ppet St., San Francisco, Gal. 



* TEACHERS' AGENCIES. * 



Eastern Teachers' Agency, 

Miss E. P. FOSTER, Manager. 

A SaSpSSBOf JWSsOBj • /£• *»• 

4SO BJ-omfield sB-tiree*, Bosrtoxx* 



THE FI8K TEACHERS' AGENCIES. 

EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

SEND TO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 23 King Street, West Toronto, Can. 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

1242 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. 107 Keith &» Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

35S Wakash Avenue, Chicago, W. 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Cola. 

J2j Siimson Block. Los Augeles,Cal. 



THE TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E, 



has filled 2102 positions. Register now. Manual free. 

F. B. SPAUUUNS, 



M anaawr, m Bromfleld St., Boston. 



THE ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

HA8 MOVED TO THE 

Pullman Building, Chicago, Michigan Ave. and Adams St. 

C J. ALBERT * B. F. CLABK, Managers. 



JfeBtfR. HfteURK A C I»EX 

f the year, and can certainty be of service to those who are seeking positions or 



of the year, and can certainty 
Send stamp ror Application Form. 



H. P. FB1HCB, 



teachers at all 
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M Stats St, AJkeaj.H. T. 



JsCXTl.XA.TlrT CH 



Bend fcr 
Balletin. 



1S8S. I IN FIFTH ATnUrUB, NSW FORK. | 

American and Foreign Professors, Teachers and Musicians of both sexes for Universities, 
Colleges, Schools and Families. Circulars of choice schools conscientiously recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 



THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS' ACENCY. 



Board of Education and Bm-( Address 
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BEACON TEACHERS' ACENCY. 



95% 



g± yof the positions filled by ns last year were direct applications from Superin- 
*** tendents and 8chool Boards. 

P. I. MERRILL, Manager, (20 Trernont Street, Boston. 



Teachers Co-operative Association 



101 THE AUDITORIUM B0ILDIN6, 

- - CHICAGO - - 

Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather 
than those without positions 



[j| ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
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Old Glory Speaker 



JXJ®T OUT! 



Contains: "The Wbite Bordered Flag," John E. McCann's "America," "Kearsage 
and Alabama," Washington's Address, " Bannockbarn," Decoration Day Selections, Lin- 
coln's Address, "The Cumberland," etc., etc. 
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186 Pages. Price, 25 cents. 
For Sale by 

ROBERT SMITH, Lansing, Mich., Box 456. 
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(The Editor would be pleased to receive 
contributions for this department.) 



Which? 



Cast the stone. Caste, rank. The hawk's 
claws. The last clause of the sentence. 
Frank, a boy's name. Franc, a French 
coin. A bowl of milk. The boll of a 
plant. Gnu, an animal. I knew he would 
come. Key to the door. Quay, a wharf. 
Fire the cannon, Canon, a church law. 
The limb of a tree. To limn is to paint. 
Signet, a seal. Cygnet, a swan Lock the 
door. Lock, a lake. 

Bolder, more bold. Bowlder, large, 
round stone. A bow and arrow. Beau, a 
fine fellow. The lark soared. A sharp 
sword. An awkward gait, or walk. The 
garden-gate. The nave of the church. 
Knave, a rogue. Did it break? A car- 
brake. A plate of fruit. Plait the dress. 
A coal-miner. A minor cannot vote. His 
palate is inflamed. A pallett is a bed. A 
painter's palette. 

The surge dashes on the shore. The 
cloth is serge. Flour is made from grain. 
A fragrant flower. Canvass the vote. 
Canvas, a kind of cloth. A pendent rock. 
She wears pendants. Rigor, severity. 
Rigger, one who rigs. She received a com- 
pliment. Complement, the full number. 
Make your mark. " A letter of marque and 
reprisal." The capital city. Capitol, the 
State House. Capital, money invested. 
The court is in session. A cession of 
territory. 

Bays by the shore. Baize, coarse woolen 
cloth. What ails the man with the ale? 
Slay the animal. Ride on my sleigh. 
Strait of Gibraltar. A straight stick. A 
vain boy. Vein, a blood-vessel. Vane, a 
weather-cock. I need help. Knead the 
dough. Doe, a female deer. I have seen 
a magnificent scene. Seine, for catching 
fish. 

Will the creek freeze? A frieze coat. 
Shoes creak. A sheep-cote. Lye is made 
from ashes. Lie down. Don't lie. Make 



the lesson plain. Plane the board. A 
waste of money. A long waist. He brews 
beer. A bier for the dead. Did you bruise 
your toe? Eat the leek. The pipes leak. 
Coarse cloth. The course of the stream. 

He crawled through the brake, and, with 
a humble bow, begged pardon for breaking 
the bough. That ill-bred child threw his 
bread through the window. The ewe and 
the lamb are under the yew-tree. She soon 
guessed who her guest was. I'll show you 
the aisle of a ruined church in that lonely 
isle. 



FLOWER CONUNDRUMS. 
Mary- Hallobam, Lebanon, Mo. 

A place on the seashore, the name of a tree. 
Ant. Beech. 

A prickly envelope of seeds and to cut off. 
Ant. Burdock. 

A means of conveyance and a large extent 
of country. Ant. Carnation. 

A man's name, a woman's name, the definite 
article, that word meaning still. Ant. Chrys- 
an-the-mum. 

An animal and a part of the face. Ant. Cow- 
slip. 

A name for a dog and an Industrious insect. 
Ant. Currant. 

A stylish young man, and a king of beasts. 
Ant. Dandelion, (dandy.) 

An animal, and a covering for the hands. 
Ant. Fox glove. 

A fowl and a small fruit. Ant. Goose berry. 

A small piece of money and a word meaning 
kingly. Ant . Penny royal. 

Belonging to a cistern and a word meaning 
relation. Ant. Pumpkin. 

A sudden breaking and a fabled monster. 
Ant. Snapdragon. 

A portion of duration. Ant. Thyme. 

A number and a part of the face. Ant. Tu Up. 

A personal pronoun, the name of an ever- 
green shrub. Ant. Yew. 

The edge of a garment and a fastener. Ant. 
Hem lock. 

* What the driver says to his oxen and some- 
thing sharp. Ant. Hawthorne. 

The balm of a thousand flowers, and an act 
of mammals. Ant. Honeysuckle. 

A vowel and a consonant and form the name 
of a vine. Ant. Ivy. (I -v.) 

An abbreviation of a man's name and a pos- 
sessive pronoun. Ant. (Jas. mine) Jasmine. 

To recline and a deficit. Ant. (lie laok) 
lilac. 

A girl's name and a metal. Ant. ( Marl gold.) 

A man whose life is devoted to religion and 
a head covering. Ant. [Monk(s)hood]. Monks- 
hood. 

A part of the day and what great men 
achieve. Ant. Morning glory. 

A soft food and a part of a house. Ant. 
Mush room. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

A correspondent asks whether there is a law 
on the Massac tin aetts statute book requiring 
the Governor to pardon a criminal on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

There is not. It has for many years been the 
custom; but we think the present Governor 
the last year disobeyed tnis custom, being so 
advised by the prison authorities, we hardly 
think any state " commands " its Governor to 
pardon criminals on set days. The pardoning 
power is in most states, if not in all, in u3 
hands. 

1. A pole 90 ft. high, standing on a conical 
elevation wnose altitude is 90 ft. and slope 
80*, was so broken that the top struck tne 
ground 10 ft. from the foot of the elevation; 
what is the length of each part? 

2 Bought a check on a suspended bank at 
75 per cent and exchanged it for B. R bonds of 
the same nominal value at 85 per cent, bearing 
70 per oent interest. What rate of interest do 
I receive on my investment? 

3. What will it cost to make a R R. 900 yds. 
long, 16 ft. wide at the top and having an 
average height of 16 ft., and its banks having a 
45* slope, at 80c per ou. yd. 

—A Subscriber. 

1. The fallen part of the pole is the hypo- 
thenuse of a right triangle, one of whose 
sides is 90 feet 4- the rest of the pole and the 
other Is 10 feet + the distance from the center 
of the base of tie mound to its circumference. 
This latter distance is the base of a right 
triangle having angles of 80* and OT and a 
short side of 90; therefore its hypothenuse, 
the length of si ope of the mound, is 40 and 
the base is »«/*. Tneu in the large right 
triangle calling the stem of the pole *, 

(90 — x)» = (20 + *)* + (10 + 90,^8) a 
Solving this equation gives 
x = $25.94. The stem of the pole is 2544 feet 
long and the fallen part 64.06 ft. 

2. For eaoh $100 of the check Invested $75, 
and bought bonds at 85; 100 -»- 85 =1.1828X t 
the par value of the bonds was $118.28^.. Their 
income at 7 per cent was $8376. Tnat is a 
trifle over 11 per cent of $75, my investment. 

8. A section of the embankment consists of 
a square with a side of 16 ft. and two isosceles 
right triangles with equal sides of 12 ft. 
Together they are equal to a square of 16 ft. on 
a side. Two squares of 16 ft. eaoh have an 
area together of 512 ft., the total tor the section. 

512X800 80 

X — = $10240. 

98 100 

The OOSt is $10,240. 



Please explain why the Divisor Tin fractions) 
is inverted, and oblige — Ga. 

The division .of } by } may be analysed as 
follows : 

First, to divide 1 by two we must either di- 
vide its numerator or multiply its denomlna- 
by 2; the first is not always convenient on 
account of a remainder sometimes, therefore 
we do the second, and get 8 

4X* 

Second, to divide } by ) : tnat Is to find out 
how many times \ is contained in }. 1 is con- 
tained in 1 Just three times; therefore in } it is 
contained 1 of 8 times, which Is represented 
bylX8. 

No tr, combining the two operations, we have 
seen that the dividend must first be multiplied 
in the denominator by 2, and second must be 
multiplied in the numerator by 8; thatls.lt 
must oe multiplied by |, or the divisor in- 
verted. 

Another explanation : 4 is contained 8 times 
in 1 and therefore 1 of 8 times in }; but as | is 
twice as large as \ it will be contained in | only 
half as many times; therefore the quotient IX 
8 must be divided by 2 which may be done Dy 
multiplying the denominator by 2 : 3X3 

*X». 
The same reasoning will apply in any example. 



IS THERE ANY SPECIAL FOOD FOR THE BRAIN? 

Educators, Students and Brain- workers everywhere 

acknowledge that 



VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 



' is a True Brain Food, supplying to the system the elements essential to maintain the 

normal nerve force and vital energy of the brain, preventing mental and nervous 
exhaustion. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white powder from the brain of the 
ox and the embyro of the wheat, formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years 
ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Endorsed by leading physicians. 

Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. /7V^5> / X*> 

Descriptive pamphlet free. Prepared only by M gkoM^U ((}* 66 We8t * 5th 

Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure. The best remedy known for colds in the head and Cx # V 1\\jr V O 8t *» Hew York. 

sorethroau. *"**»■«><»»*■ ^[TtizedtyVj OOg 
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FINE GIFT CARDS 

for last day of school a ^** lV*--'^ 

specialty. Oar cards at lo., lie, 3c., 8c., 4c., 
each are bargains; send stamps for samples. 
Booklets, 6 *., 10o., 15c, 90c 25c. 

FPFF to TEACHERS 

■ *V*--* ■—* Catalogue and few sample 
Reward Cards free. Best goods for the price. 
JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. T. 
49* Mention this paper. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER SCHOOL. 

July 3 - August 13. 

Thirty-four courses will be offered For 

Bamphlet giving full infoi 
le Clerk of the committee, 



full information apply to 
►mmittee, 

M CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 



IF 



YOU ARE THINKING AT ALL 



of improving your spare time by 
studying at Lome tbli winter, why not let 
as assist yo ? We put life and system in the work 
that makes it both profitable aad enjoyable. Circular, 
glYlnff information about studying Mathematics, 
Freehand, Mechanical Drawing, etc. 

PENN CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 

Box 1 884. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

HPE ACHEBS and 8TTJDENTS. We have the grand- 
**" est system of education in the world; physical, 
mental and spiritual development assured. You can 
be master of yourself and your conditions NOW. Our 
course « f Instructions embodies the deepest philos- 
ophy and mental science with the practical means and 
methods for applying; and obtaining results. Circulars 
free. PBOF ANDERSON, P. E., Masonic Temple, Chicago 



Literature 

For your 
Advanced Grades 



Pictures from 

English Literature, 

By SARAH A. HAMLIN, 

Dean Academy, Mass, 

(With elegaat half-tone engravings of authors ) 

The book has been specially prepared for 

supplementary reading in Grammar Schools 

and In the younger classes of High Schools. 

Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 



EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO-, 

SO Brom field St., Boston. 
\ Fifth Ay., N.T. Ml Wabash Av., Chicago. 



NEW BOOKS 



Myths and Motherplats. By Sara Wlltse. 
Springfield, Mass. : MHton Bradley Co. 

The author has arranged here twelve groups 
of nature myths suited to the twelve mouths 
of the year. The character of the myths, as 
the author's name alone guarantees, is perfect, 
all possible harmful elements having been 
eliminated. The beautiful full page decorative 
designs upon every page are an education in 
themselves, and the book is sure to make its 
place among the standard kindergarten clas- 
sics. 

Elbmkntabt Physical gxooraphy. By 
R ilph S. Tarr. New York : MacmiUan A Co. 

We cannot speak too highly of this new book 
on Physical Geography. It comes at Just the 
time when all who teach Geography In any 
true sense are asking for something broader 
and more up to date than the physical geogra- 
phies so long In use. 

The book is direct and simple and contains 
reports of the latest data regarding land 
changes throughout the world. One teacher 
after reading it said, " Prof . Tarr must some- 
time have been a public school teacher — he 
could never make scientific matters so simple 
and entertaining otherwise." This proves 
the excellence of the book for everyday use. 
For the teacher who Is still learning state 
capitals and lists of river names this book is 
• of no use. To the teacher who is looking 
into state soil and is directing the children to 
river formations the book is invaluable. No 
teacher's library can afford to be without this 
work. 

How to Study and Tsach History. By 
B. A. Hinsdale, University of Mich. New 
York : D. AppUton dk Co. 

All progressive teachers have long since 
given up the old text-book notion of teaching 
history and are already striving for better 
ways and means. The larger significance of 
history teaching is abroad In the educational 
world, and the philosophy of cause and effect 
have superseded the bare fact-teaching of the 
past. To guide such as are trying to catch the 
true spirit, Hinsdale's "How to 8tudy and 
Teach History" will be invaluable. It is a 
culture in itself to read the book. 

Of this book, Dr Harris, the editor, says : 
••The study of our own national history Is 
first In order; but it cannot be carried far 
without evolving us in the great European 
movements that led to the colonization of 
America. Nor can medieval or modern 
European history be understood exoept 
through an Investigation of the three peoples- 
Greeks, Romans and Hebrew* — that furnish 
the three strands whioh combine to make 
modern civilization? 

in the work of Dr. Hinsdale the reader will 
find the safe guidance of an author who appre- 
ciates the true value of the two factors in 
history — the material and the spiritual." The 
pages are crowded with hints that guide the 
reader to discrimination and recognition of 
the true significance and relativity of histori- 
cal data. 

— G. W. Lewis, 8 apt. Schools, Lebanon, Ohio, 
has a four page card called « Latin Grammar 
In a Nutshell," which contains all that is need- 
ful for memorizing. It will take the place of a 
grammar with a beginning book, and may be 
a great convenience for quick reference to the 
beginner. 



Tour Liver 



Is out of or* 
der If you 
nave bitter 
i taste, offen- 
sive breath, 
sick headache, 
•light fever, 
weight or full- 
ness in the 
stomaoh, 
heartburn, or nausea. Hood's Pills rouse 
the liver, cure biliousness, restore proper 
digestion, expel sooumulated impurities, 
cure constipation. 20 cents. Prepared only 
by C. I. Hood A Co , Lowell. Mass. 

Presidential Year 



Superb Premium 

SUITABLE FOR THE 

HOME or SCHOOL 



Portfolio of Presidents 

Containing elegant half-tone engrav- 
ings of ali the Presidents. 

Washington 
J. Adams 

Jefferson 
Madison 

Monroe 

J. Q. Adams 
Jackson 

Van Bnren 

¥. H. Harrison 
John Tyler 

James K. Polk 
Zaohary Taylor 

Millard Fillmore 

Franklin Pieroe 

James Buchanan 

A. Lincoln 
Andrew Johnson 

U. S. Grant 

B. B. Hayes 

J. A Garfield 
0. A. Arthur 

Grover Cleveland 

Benjamin Harrison 

Price, *$i.tfO« 

or will be sent 



prepaid to any subscriber send- 
ing us one subscription to the 
Popular Educator or Primary 
Education, or paying two years 
in advance for their own sub- 
scription. 

EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 

50 Bromfleld St.. Boston. 



Attention is invited from school officers desiring the best text-books to 

GEOMETRY :-ME8ERVEY'S TEXT-BOOK8 IN BOOK-KEEPING :-OIFFORD'8 ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 
PHYSICS :-8TONE'8 HI8TORY OF ENGLAND, etc. 
Correspondence requested. 

TSOMI^JSOlXr, -BXIXyWrS* t8> OO.. 3E»*xV>lisB:towsJU 



Hcawlear •*., Boston. «*« Wcatoca.to A^e., Otoiosmso 

Digitized by 
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REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT 

For ft lady of refinement and good standing. 
An opportunity to earn extra money without 
Inconvenience or loss of dignity. 

80x927, 1*4 Fifth arsase, New York City. 

MIES AID ADDRESSES WAITED 

We inpply pabUshert and dealers with thonsands 
of names monthly, and will pay any responsible 
person $5 per 100, or 5c. each, cash, for collecting 
names and addresses for ns. Only those meaning 
business are requested to write, enclosing ten cents 
tor blank book holding MO names with fall Instruc- 
tions. 8Ute territory wanted (not more than S 
eountles given to one person.) If territ ory Is a lready 
taken, your 10c. win be returned. HKBAJLl), 
Beaver Springs, Pa. 

Stereopticons, 

Magic Lanterns 

and accessories at manafactarer's prices. 

My name appears on everything I manufacture and 
guarantees you the best of materials and workmanship, 
personal supervision, all the latest improvements and 
many valuable patents of my own. Full stock always 
on hand. Send for my free catalogue. 

High grade instruments for the amateur and pro- 
fessional, especially designed for the use of oil, lime, 
or electric light. 

CHA5. BBSBLBR, 

Patentee and Manufacturer, 

aift Centre St., New York City. 



! 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

—Two pretty German readers with vocabu- 
laries and foot notes, published by the Ammri- 
oan Book Co* are M Beidel's Herr Omnia," 
as cents, and "Leander's Traumereien," 86 
cents. The first Is an amusing sketch of 
modern tourist life; the second Is a little col- 
lection of such wonderfully beautiful stories 
as only a German can write. The titles are 
embellished with the German eagle, and the 
modern Improved type Is used. 

— Something new among Herman readlhfe 
books Is Keller's '« BUder aus der DeUtschen 
Lltteratur." 75 cents. New York: ^sseHbsn 
Book Company. 

The pictures from German Literature are 
presented lor all the great periods of its his- 
tory, and they exhibit something of the person- 
ality of about seventy-live authors, together 
with views of their principal works. These 
views are readable and generally contain 
extracts from the works themselves. The 
book Is written in such German as to be prac- 
ticable at sight for ordinary English students, 
and it will be of great value to them. 

— Jno.Gllmar Speed contributes an artiole 
to the October number of the F or** , entitled, 
" Higher Pay and a Better Training for Teach. 
ers. M 

in the same number of the Jtorwa, President 
Charles P. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, writes on •• Weil-Meant but Futile 
Endowments," and suggests the remedy; and 
Mr. Richard Burton, under the title, "The 
Renascence in English," discusses a tendency 
among our best writers toward the use of 
native words and idioms*— which he considers 
to be a most encouraging proof of the race's 
health and solidarity. 



For Western Positions register in the largest Western Agency, 

ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

Pullman Building, Chicago. 



to 
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(i) It gives results. 

(2) It is not a series of copy-books, 
to do independent work. 



In this system the pupil had 



FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 



Drawing Simplified, 



A Complete System of Representative Drawing. 

SIMPLE. — Only three forms, the cube, the cylinder and the triangular prism 
are made the basis of the whole work. 

EFFECTIVE.— It stands the test. Pupils learn h&w to not only draw 
from objects but from memory and the imagination. 

500 ///us. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 

Elementary Drawing Simplified. 

Complete. 500 //lustrations. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
EDOCATIOML PUBLISHM CO., 60 BnmNd Stmt, mm. 

63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 



Tbe Air We Breathe 



oontsins Oxygen and Nitrogen In tbe propor- 
tion of one to Ave. 

DR3. STARKEY & PALEN'S 
Compound Oxygen 

contains Oxygen and Nitrogen — the former 
greatly in excess— ozone, and Is very soluble 
in water. Heat liberates it; it is taken into 
the lungs by inhalation, absorbed by the 
blood, which it purines and so goes directly 
to the seat of all diseases. 

It has been in use for more than twenty 
five years; thousands of patients have been 
treated; and over one thousand physicians 
have used it and recommend it— a very 
significant fact. 

Send for our 900 page Treatise. Bent free. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen, 

1520 Arch St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
8an Francisco, Cat. Toronto, Can. 



FFTGHBUBO RAILROAD 



SUftHGtfi BQUIPKBNT. EXCELLENT TRAIN 

SERVICE. FAST TIME, and COURT- 

EOU8 itMPLOTEESkAiE THB 

HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 

THB FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack 
and Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, 
Cleveland. Detroit! Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and all points West, Southwest, and 
Northwest. 

FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 

With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEP- 
ING OARS to and from 

BOSTON and CHICAGO 

BOSTON and ST. LOUIS 

WITHOUT CHANGE. 



LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 

For all points in Northern New York, Ver- 
mont and Canada. 
THE ONLY LINE running through cars, 
without change, from Boston to Rutland, 
Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes. Burling- 
ton, St. Albans, St. Johns, and Montreal. 
ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR GARS 
to and from 
BOSTON and MONTREAL, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 



. For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Gar 
lecoommodations, or further information, 
apply to any Agent of the Fitohburg Railroad 
or at MO Wsshlagtea Street, on 
Fitefcbmrff Rallrsed Pssssager Statfoa, Besten. 
J. H. WATSON, General Pat*. Agent. 



NkkB-Rate. 



Buffalo and CMcago 
s 1 



•OLID 
THROUGH 
TRAINS 

nAL,ACE QUPB1 

SiLEEPERSJ, CAMh 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 

Between CHICAGO, NEW YORK and BOSTOH, . 

BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION. | 
Tickets te sll Points Esst or West at Lowest Rates. 

AT OHTOAOO the Depot of the Iflokel Plate 
Read la located at Twelfth St. Viaduct, oar. 
Twelfth end Olark Bte. t oonTehlent by etreet 
ear or eleirated R. R. to any part of the city. 

AT OLBVBLAND all trains etop at BaeUd Are. 

Sad Pearl Bt, and at Main Pass en ge r Station 
roadw ay near Cross Bt. 
AT BUFFALO trains run Into Union Depot of 

the Brie Railway. 
For rates and other Information oonsolt near* 
est Ticket Agent, or address 

a. W. JOHNSTON, 



Ben'1 Ses'L 

Digit* LKVfLAI 



B. F. HORNER, 
Osn'l Pass. A| 
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Scott's 
Emulsion 



is 

Cod-liver 

Oil without 

the fish-fat taste* 

You get all the virtue 

of the oil You 

skip nothing 

but the 

taste* 

*>& and $t.oo at all druggists. 



Better Make a 



Beginning Now 



No.l. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 
90. 
21. 
St. 

S3. 
S4. 
35. 
S8. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
31. 
83. 
84. 



(5th grade.) 
The Deserted Village, Goldsmith. 
Stories from Garden and Field. I. 
Stories from Garden ann Field. II. 
Hawthorne's Golden Tonoh. (3rd r'dr ) 
Hawthorne's Three Golden Apples. 
Hawthorne's Miraculous Pitcher. 
Columbus . (2nd reader.) 

Israel Putnam. ( " " ) 

William Penn. ? " •• ) 

Washington. ( " " 

Franklin. ( " •• 

Webster. ( " " 

Lincoln. ( " " 

The Chlmssra. (ltd " 

Paradise of Children. ( " 



Ksvoh number contains about 3d pages 

of Choice Literature bound In 

manllla covert. 

Price. 6 cts. a copy; 60 cts. a doien. 



EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 

50 Bromfteld St., Barton. 

63 Fifth Ay., N. T. 211 Wabash At., Chicago. 



llfllltV Sa'ary or commission for part or all 
lflUHI.il your time. Send stamp. National Inst., 



P. E., Chicago. 



ws 
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HII r g ««■ IitSMRawTnN It 9w tk«am«r 

llUi B«f tWO l fc*<Mn»f«*»iai*QBftfe*i>f MmUm. -ttlt 
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OXFORD MDBS. CO., S4S 



x&tr*\~ty&R 




FREE 

TO BALD HEADS 

We will mall on applica- 
tion, free information how 
to grow hair npon a hald 
head, stop falling hair 
and remove scalp diseases. 
Address, 
Altenhtia Bel Mipenstrf, 

8lsrSi*tThfrft Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Please solve the following:— 

1. A wins 9 games of ohess out oi 15 when 
playing against B, and 16 out of 23 when play. 
ing against C; at that rate how many games 
out of 118 should win when playing against 

S. A merchant sold 20 stores for $180. He 

received $19 for the largest size; $7 for the 

middle size, and $6 for the smallest size. How 

many stoves ofeach size did he sell? 

—Subscribe*. 

1. When B plays with A he wins 6 games to 
A's 9 or } as many. When C plays with A he 
wins 9 to A's 16 or ^ as many. Thus B wins 
}§ and C || as many as A when they play 
with him. Henee When C plays with B he 
must Win 27 games to B's 32 or 27 out of 69; that 
is 64 out of 118. 

2 Let x = no. of stores at $19 

y = •• •* «« " $7 
20-*:-*= " " " " $6 Then 
19 * + 7 y -f 8(20 — x y) = 180 Whence 

y = 60 — 13* 
Now if x = 1, y as 47 which, is impossible . 
Ifa? = 2, y = 84 « " 
If x = 3, y = 21 «« " " 

If x = 4, y = 8 and 20 — x — y = 8 
There were 4 stoves at $19 ($76), 8 at $7 ($66), 
and 8 at $6 ($18). 
76 + 58 + 48 = 180 Proof. 



I write to thank you for the books you sent 
me : u Stories from Old Germany.*' X am glad 
to see really literary selections made available 
for the lower grade work of our schools. These 
" Stories from Old Germany," especially, will 
meet, I am sure, a long felt and growing 
demand for mythological literature. 

J. K. Weatotblow, 
The Uatoerffty of Chicago. 



Why is 1900 not a Leap Tear? What is the 
derivation of Xmas — its meaning and why 
used for Christmas? —Wide Awake. 

The true length of the year which is deter- 
mined by the movement of the earth around 
the sun, is about 865 days, 5 hours and 49 min- 
utes. The calendar year then is nearly 6 hoars 
or \ day too short; a leap year once in four 
years would exactly make up the difference if 
it were Just \ day, but as It is, once in four 
years Is a little too often to add a whole day. 
Therefore the rule has been made, any year is 
a leap year whose number is evenly divisible 
by four except years whose numbers can be 
evenly divided by 100 but not by 400. 

X is the initial letter of the word Christ in 
Greek, corresponding to ch, and so is often 
used as an abbreviation of that word. 



If $2500 at compound interest amounts to 
$4320 in three years, what is the rate? 

— Bebtha b. Back. 
If x represents the rate, then the amount at 
the end of the first year Is $2500 X (1 + _*_. > 

100 
after the second year it is $2500(1 +* )>1 + * ) 

and at the end of three years $2500 (1 + ar p 

1UTT 
Thus 4820 = 2500 (1 + x )» Then ASIA = 
iinr *ouu 

/100_+_«\ _. 1.728 and 100 -f * = 1.2 
V 100 / loo 

From this 100H- x = 120 and m = 20. 20 per 

cent is the rate. 

DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'8 ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIES. 

Removes Tan, 
fim plei, 
Free kl ei, 
Moth Patchei, 
Bash and Skin 
diteaseg. and 
every blemiah 
on beauty, 
and defies de- 
tection. On iti 
Tirtuet It bai 
stood the test 
of forty- four 
years ; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of similar 
name. The 

distinguished Dr. L. A. Bayer, said to a lady of the tout ten 
(a patient) : " ita you ladi— will ute them, I recommend ' Gou- 
raud'M Crtam ' at the least harmful of aU the tkin preparation*." 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the IT. S ., Canada and Europe. 
FEED. T. HOPKINS, Frop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N. T 




Get Fat 




ON LORING'S 

CORPULA 

and FAT-TEN-U 



Fat-Ten-U and Oorpula Make the Thin 
and Pale Hale, Plump and Pink— They 
Core Old and Bad Oases of Ferrous Ex- 
haustion. 

Wayne M. Selkreg, M.D„ New "fork, says: 
" I know of nothing like Fat-Ten-U and Cor- 
pnla as flesh-makers, and I am positive that 
no other remedies can approach tbem as 
reinvlgorants. They seem to set jaded men 
and women back in life a deeade or more. I 
nse them in practice and And them always 
reliable. They make elderly men strong, and 
give grace, beanty and animation to women 
on life's down grade ."—Gmtrat Medical Monthly . 



Prof. Thomas W. Thurston, whose portrait 
Is above, writing from the office of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the State of Mew York, 
Bays: "I applied myself to my work as a 
teaeher so assiduously that during the years 
1888 and 18^4 1 gradually sank Into a condition 
of nervous docility that was alarming. My 
health was completely gone and I was de- 
pleted In weight from 160 to 123. Myphyslclan 
prescribed for me Loring's Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula Foods and I took them with snob 
effect that in three months I had regained all 
my former vigor and weighed 166. I ceased 
taking these foods In June, 1896, and have not 
since weighed less than 164 and have never 
since been ill a day. I consider my change a 

Sractical restoration to life. My wife Joins me 
i thanking Loring & Go. for the benefit I 
received." 

"610 Lincoln Ave, Chicago., — Loring & Co.. 
Chicago: I owe you a debt of gratitude,*' 
writes Mrs. H. Blssett, the popular elocution- 
ist, *' that mere words can never repay. I was 
debilitated and all run down, and alter having 
tried various treatments without gaining 
health or flesh, began to take Loring's Fat-Ten - 
U and Corpula. Two months' treatment 
restored me to my accustomed strength and 

Elumpness, and gave me a degree of health I 
ad not known tor years* My gain in weight 
was fully 80 pounds/* 

Mary Lumley Smyth, who was so efficient in 
promoting special studies among young 
women in Massachusetts, writes thus from her 
resldenoe in Boston: "Five weeks' nse of 
Corpula and Fat Ten-U increased my weight 
80 pounds and the flesh is solid and healthy. 
These foods cured me of stomach and liver 
complaints and gave me a fine complexion." 

Fat Ten U and Corpula should be taken 
during March, April and May to fortify the 
system against the dangers of the summer 
months. No spring medicines are necessary 
when these remedies are used. 

What these foods have done for others they 
would do for you. 

Price of Corpula, $1.00 per package. 

Fat-Ten U, $1.00 and $3X0 per package. 

One month's treatment by mall, $2.00. 



LORING & CO., 

3 5 ^ BOSTON, No. 3 Hamilton Place, Dept. No. 1 9. 
26 1 CHICAGO, 115 State St.. Dept. No. *8. 
fS J N Y. CITY, 40 W. asd St , Dept. No. *. 
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WORLD. 

CALIFORNIA NOTB8. 

The combined session of tbe California State 
Teacher*' Association and the Alameda Co. 
Teachers* Institute convened Jan 3* and closed 
Jan. 4. And in it the new year began anspl- 
clonsly for California educational Interests. 

Many circumstances to render this gathering 
delightful and inspiring — the large number 
in attendance, the enthusiasm, the perfect 
harmony, the holiday season, when hearts are 
unusually warm and open to pleasant Impres- 
sions. 

The weather was unusually line for the time 
of year, even in this favored dime. Not a 
sprinkle of rain nor splash of mud occurred to 
Interfere with attendance or mar the comfort 
of the teachers. Though mornings and eve- 
nings were a little frosty, the cool air was 
bracing and at night the clear starry sky and 
orlap atmosphere seemed to tempt one out to 
the evening sessions. 

Green lawns and lovely gardens, by no 
means depleted by winter, but redolent with 
the odor of violets and heliotrope were ever 
near at hand. 

The morning sessions were usually held in 
the new High School building, whioh was 
beautifully decorated with flags, palms and 
evergreens. 

Afternoon sessions were convened at the 
Congregational Church nearly opposite. 

The unusually large attendance afforded a 
most pleasant reunion of friends in some cases 
long separated, thus adding an agreeable 
social element to the many attractions of the 
occasion. 

The Alumni Association of San Jose Normal 
School met New Year's Bve, and the Alumni 
of the three State Normals— 8 in Jose, Los 
Angeles and Chloo,— held a Joint social reunion 
in the evening of the same day. 



A reception was tendered the state teachers 
by the teachers ot Alameda Co., Thursday 
evening, whioh was very enjoyable. 

At the regular sessions, papers on practical 
sibjects of vital interest, were presented by 
men and women of recognized ability and 
formed the substance of the program. Dis- 
ousslons, which held up the subject from 
every point of view usually followed the 
reading of these. 

The interstices of the regular program were 
filled with exquisite music 

Friday evening, Prof. Joseph LeConte, "the 
best loved man in California," delivered a 
lecture on the " Effect of the Theory of 
Evolution on Education," and Saturday 
afternoon, Prof. David Starr Jordan of Stan- 
ford spoke on "The Foundations of Belief." 

The former called attention to the revolution 
which the theory of Evolution has made in 
the study of science, psychology, sociology, 
etc. The latter presented the view that belief 
should be founded on knowledge and contro- 
verted certain attacks which have been made 
of science. He said that man's noblest en- 
deavor is to struggle after that which he may 
never attain— pure truth— that is for the 
Creator. 

One of the mosttalked-of and pleasantly sur- 
prising features of the program was the 
gymnasium work exhibited as an illustration 
of Miss Palmer's paper on the "Physical 
Training for Girls." The grace, strength, 
and alertness displayed, called forth many 
remarks of praise both for teacher and class. 

Some of the subjects discussed were the 
" Course of Study," the " Professional Course," 
"The New Psychology and its Pedagogical 
Slnniflcanoe," " Manual Training," "Hygiene 
in Education," etc. 

Miss Packard's paper, "The Poet as a 
Pilgrim," came like what she herself called it 
—a delicious salad among the more solid 
dishes. 

Saturday afternoon the meeting was dosed 
by the President of the State Teachers' Associ- 



ation, Prof. Sari Barnes of Stanford, "Tbe 
Idol of Institutes." 

Clara Viviaw, 
Khnhurii, Alameda #>., Cai. 



THB NEW EDUCATION. 

I heard the other day of a finely Ironical 
comment upon the kindergarten, the whittling 
In wood, and the paper -snipping craze which 
Is the distinguishing characteristic of the New 
Education. A Professor of Literature had Just 
been giving the " elementary " teachers of the 
district an excellent lecture on Arnold of 
Rugby, and Mr. A., one of the aforesaid " ele- 
mentary " ones, was put up to move a vote of 
thanks. " He," Mr. A, " had listened with ex- 
treme interest to the lecture, and although he 
had always revered Arnold as a great man and 
a great teacher, yet there had been many new 
lights thrown on his remarkable influence 
over boys by the lecturer that night; what he," 
Mr. A. t "failed to entirely understand was 
how Arnold could have achieved all he did, 
seeing that he had never been taught paper-cmtttn* / " 



A NEW TEST FOR DISCIPLINE. 

The infants were busy and the infants' mis- 
tress was fully occupied at her desk marking 
slates. The " babies " found the almost tropi- 
cal heat distressing. But the calm serenity of 
the scene was disturbed by the hurried en- 
trance of a surly looking dog. The mistress, 
thinking of the " babies " and the " four year 
olds," took up the nearest slate and " shied " 
at the dog. The slate was hardly sent ere the 
mistress descried the burly form of H. M. In- 
spector following close behind the dog. 
Ladles, as a rule, "shy" Indifferently. The 
dog escaped, but the shot was not in vain with 
the •« Spectre" close behind. The mistress 
was full of apologies, which the good man, 
remembering the slate, refused to accept. 
That the object was the dog only increased 
the Inspector's wrath. "But," pleaded the 



These are the 

Courses 

of 

Reading 

now being adopted by 
Progressive towns. 
Every day adds a school 
to the list. 



LITERATURE 

ist Year. 

M sop's Fables. Large Type Edition. 
IUub. Vols. I. Bds. 

2nd Year. 

.Ssop's Fables. Vol. II. 
la Mythland. 

3rd Year. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. Illus. Bds. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

4th & 5 th Years. 

Dickens' " Little Nell." 
Dickens' "Dombey A Son." 
Legends of Norseland. Bds. 
Stories from Old Germany. 

6th & jth Years. 

Stories from Shakespeare. 3 Vols. CI. 
Scott's Talisman. (Abridged.) 

8th & 9th Years. ' 

Ske'ohes from American Authors. 
Irvlng's Sketoh Book. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. Cloth. 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Borne. 
Pictures from English Literature. 

HISTORY 

2nd & 3rd Years. 

Stories of Colonial Children 

3rd & 4th Years. 

American History Stories. 4 Vols. 

5th <5r* 6th Years. 

Cortes and Montezuma. 
Plzarro ; or the Conquest of Peru. 
The Great West. 
De Soto and La Salle. 



7th & 8th Years. 

Stories of Massachusetts. 
Patriotism In Prose and Verse. 

GEOGRAPHY 

3rd Year. 

Geography for Young Folks. Illus. 

4th frfth Years. 

Stories of Australasia. Illus. Bds. 
Storiestrf India. Illus. Bds. 
Stories of China. Illus. Bds. 
Stories of Northern Europe. Bds. 
Stories of England. 

6th & 7th Years. 

Oar Fatherland. Illus. Cloth 
Stories of Industry. Vols. I. and II. 

NATURE 

ist Year. 

Some of Our Friends. 

2nd Year. 

Introdnetion to Nature's Story-Book. 
In Mythland. 

3rd Year. 

Stories from Garden and Field. 
Nature's Story-Book, Vol. I. Dins. 

4th Year. 

Nature's Story-Book, Vol. II. 
Little Flower Folks, Vols. Land II. 

5th Year. 

Nature's Story-Book, Vol. III. Illus. 
Storyland of Stars. Illus. 

6th & 7th Years. 

Stories of Industry . Vols. I. and II . 
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A California *' Council of Education " has come to the conclu- 
sion, wise it seems to us, that " in the primary grades above the 
first it seems desirable that such instruction as is given in number 
should relate chiefly to the mastery of mechanical processes/* 



A distinguished Edinburg professor says that it is difficult to 
find a student who reads for knowledge's sake. An English 
journal says the statement is true of all the British universities ; 
and it finds the cause in an examination system which makes the 
teacher's work " conventional, dead and unreal." 



So intelligent a center as New Haven has again put up the bar 
of an entrance examination between its high and grammar 
schools. The committee give as a reason " the increase in 
the attendance at the high school beyond the capacity of the 
building." But the principal of the high school very frankly tells 
the committee that the examination is a clog, and that any 
examination " that may be devised is utterly futile in raising the 
standard of scholarship." 



And so Chicago has consented to take the Cook County Normal 
School under her sheltering wings. We think it a sad mistake, 
but trust that the radical spirit of the great city will see to it that 
the school continues its progressive work. 



We are inclined to think it will, since we have seen an attempt 
to make the teachers of the municipality pay for the stealings of 
its public officials signally sat down upon. It is poor policy, 
however, for Chicago to dismiss its special teachers. The trend 
is more and more towards specialization in certain lines of work. 
To do away with all special teaching is, we believe, a backward 
step, and we hope the great metropolis of the west will change 
its mind before the fall months come. 



Commissioner Harris suggests that Alaska be stocked with 
reindeer, not for the purpose of adding gold dollars to Uncle 
Sam's gold reserve, but for the elevation of its people. And here 



is a prominent paper telling him that he is acting "outside of his 
rights " in doing so. Well, if that be so, would it not be a good 
plan if other officials got outside of their rights once in a while, 
dropped from their noses their party spectacles, and so saw 
clearly what was for their country's good? 



Riding to School. 

The carrying of the pupils in the outlying . districts of our 
country towns to the schools in the populous centers now the 
policy of full half the towns in Massachusetts, is finding its way 
into some of the more intelligent centers of the State of Ohio, 
and, its advantages once seen, will, no doubt be adopted by all the 
other sister states. Some of their advantages are thus stated in 
our Ohio contemporary : — 

1. The pupils enjoy the advantages of that interest, enthusi" 
asm and confidence which numbers always bring. 

2. Pupils can be better classified and graded. 

3. Tardiness and irregular attendance are reduced to the 
minimum. 

4. No quarreling, improper conduct or improper language so 
common among children on their way to and from school. 

5. No wet feet or wet clothing nor colds resulting therefrom. 

6. Pupils have the advantage of better school-rooms, better 
lighted, better heated, better ventilated. 

7. This plan is sure to result in fewer and better teachers 
better paid. 



Not a Miniature Man. 

Dr. E. M. Hartwell, of Boston, in an address at an educational 
meeting, in Brookline, Mass., sharply deprecated the idea of 
making primaries u little literary echoes." He is reported as say- 
ing that a child "cannot be judged by an adult standard; he is 
not a miniature man. Modern evolution has taught the necessity 
of proper physical and mental development, but the idea of child 
brain capacity has been wrongly estimated. Children, should be 
taught to speak correctly before being taught to read." 

We are glad to see from so eminent an authority even this mild 
protest against the too common practice of teachers getting 
beyond the development of the children in their attempts at 
training. We have yet to see in many of our larger centers of 
population a course of study that dares follow Nature's slow 
unfolding of the mind of the common child. Blessed is the 
child whose teacher loves as well as knows; and happy is the 
teacher whose printed pathway to the child's mind has not been 
laid out for vulgar show. Children should be taught to speak 
first. Yes, and they should be taught to read before they are 
tormented with " pot hooks and trammels ; " and the object that 
appeals to the senses, and the thought that touches the emotions 
should come before the meaningless abstraction and the dry- as - 
dust nothingness which courses of study force into the primary 
grades. 
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Training is not all. 

It cannot be too often stated that training, whatever the skill 
it gives, can never take the place of the love and enthusiasm 
which should animate the teacher. By many years of argument 
and persistent effort the State has been brought to the conviction 
that the Instructors of her youth should be technically trained 
and the schools themselves be supervised by men and women 
selected for that purpose. But there still inheres within the 
system in most, if not all the states, the old idea that, given in 
the instructor the necessary knowledge and skill, naught else is 
lacking. We have sometimes thought, too, that even the intelli- 
gence of our communities is dominated by the same idea. We 
are living in a material age; the hereditary instincts of great 
numbers of our people make machinery and its buzzing attractive 
to them. The danger is that the circus in the street, the " butter- 
fly flying past the window," the peas and beans shooting up from 
the box on the window sill, the library in the school-room, the 
trained lips that make no mistake in their questionings, either in 
logic or in kind, will mean more to those whose function it is to 
select the instructors of our youth than " those qualities which 
no examination can test and no certificate certify." We want 
education, skill and refinement in the school-room; but behind 
these should be the man or woman ; and they are God-made, not 
machine-made. We want to quote right here from Mr. J. G. 
Fitch, late Inspector of training colleges, in England, and a 
gentleman well-known on this side of the Atlantic. 

4 'Do not let us have exaggerated expectations as to what train- 
ing will do, or as to what diplomas or certificates of competency 
will do. After all, an examination cannot test the whole of a 
person's qualification. Training cannot give the whole of the 
attributes that you want. You can only communicate what is 
communicable, and you can only examine what Is examinable 
and the best and highest qualities of a good teacher who conse- 
crates his life to his work, and who feels that It Is one of the 
noblest works In the world, are just those qualities which no 
examination can test and no certificate can verify. We want in 
a teacher something more than knowledge and technical qualifi- 
cation. We want in him a real love for his work ; an Insight 
into child- nature ; a faith In the boundless possibilities that there 
are for good even In the most uninteresting scholar; the power 
also to recognize that good, and to work upon it. Every teacher 
ought to feel bound to add something to the store of knowledge 
and experience by which our educational system can be expanded 
and Improved. And mere technical training, however good, can 
never be substituted for personal enthusiasm and strong Interest 
in the work itself." 



when called upon." Moreover, he records that the children ( < read 
fairly well," and that " many of them seemed to understand what 
they were reading.* The penmanship, too, was good, the spell- 
ing on the whole excellent, and the children read music at sight, 
and " sang both individually and collectively with clear voices 
and without screaming.'* We are told further that there were 
sixty pupils or more to a teacher. Now the query that suggests 
itself to us is, How much better are the results of that teaching 
in this country which ostensibly " makes children think"? The 
fact is, it is being demonstrated to us, not only by our own care- 
ful observation, but by that of the professional psychologist as 
well, that there Is a period In the development of the child when 
" dexterities " should be insisted upon rather than logic. Is it 
not just possible that this training of the German boy and girl is 
really in closer accord with the laws governing their intellectual 
growth, than much of the aimless talk, and attractive but fruit- 
less attempts to " get at the thought," which characterizes many 
of our American class-rooms. 



Formal Dexterities. 

A correspondent of one of our western contemporaries, in a 
recent issue of the journal, gives his impressions of a school 
which he visited in Frankfort, Germany. It Is a little amazing 
to be told that one teacher, " more intelligent than his brethren, 
told him that " the authorities do not favor modern ideas, that 
the form is to them everything, the essence being of less conse- 
quence, and that he is not considered the best teacher who makes 
the children think, but he who teaches best penmanship, spelling, 
and other formal dexterities." Most of our readers will probably 
wonder why here, in one of the most Intelligent centers of the 
German Empire, the authorities look upon him as the best teacher 
whose effort is not to make children think, but to train them in 
" formal dexterities." The classes visited by the correspondent 
were in the lower divisions of the school; and he tells us that 
" not a child was inattentive or failed to answer in good language 



Frequently Used. 



It sems strange to us here to read this from an English bishop, 
and he once at the head of one of Great Britain's most renowned 
public schools : 

14 There are men in the Board Schools who are doing work 
which could be equally well done by men inferior to themselves, 
and they are wanted in the poorer schools where they could do 
good work which inferior men cannot do as well." 

To the Board teachers of England, this, and kindred remarks 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, look like a studied attempt to 
prejudice the tax-payers of that country against the Board 
Schools. The Pall Mall says that the voluntary schools are In 
many places starving and In most cases comparatively inefficient, 
and that the loud cries against the salaries paid to teachers and 
the expense attending the carrying on of the Board Schools, are 
for the purpose of getting rid of what is harmful in the competi- 
tion between these two kinds of schools. 



This is always the favorite attack of the enemy. School boards 
in this country have to meet them at times from the politicians, 
who too often control our city councils. But this Is always to be 
noticed — that these critics always keep out of sight the fact of 
the superior results which the more liberal expenditure of money 
brings. But in this country we are fortunate in this : that these 
fault-finders are not found In the pulpits or among the educated 
classes of the Republic. No Premier or Archbishop here would 
think of attacking the salaries of teachers or complain of liberal 
expenditures for the training of even the poorest of our children. 
That weapon is in the sole possession of the politicians. But 
the rising tide of intelligence and culture has so blunted it that 
its use accomplishes little. No one fears its blows, for they are 
harmless. And if we read the signs aright, neither a Temple nor 
a Saullsbury will find that instrument very efficient long with the 
people of the British Isles. 



A Card to our Patrons. 

The " Portfolio of Presidents," containing elegant half-tone 
engravings of all the Presidents, usually sold for $1.50 will be 
sent free prepaid to any subscriber sending us one subscription 
to the Popular Educator or Primary Education, or paying two 
years in advance for their own subscription. 

Educational Publishing Co., 

50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Our Critic. 



The three original north-western states: Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, that first received the great national land grant for edu- 
cation, for a whole generation fought their way to the establish- 
ment of the people's common school, Including the state univer- 
sity. To-day, the great state of Ohio still lingers in the rear of 
all other western, and Indeed every southern state, in its failure 
to establish a state normal school for the training of teachers. 
The difficulty seems to be that a number of private institutions of 
the higher academical sort, under the name of normal schools 
and colleges, have established themselves in different parts of the 
state, with large attendance of young people, especially for short 
terms, preparing, in a temporary way, for work in the rural dis- 
tricts. Meanwhile, almost every considerable city has established 
the Teacher's Training School; several of which are among the 
best In the country. Hitherto, every attempt to establish a 
proper system of free normal instruction, under the supervision - 
of the state has been defeated, largely through the influence of 
the private and denominational academies and colleges. This 
year {the legislature Is moving to utilize the original two state 
colleges, at Athens and Oxford; as Virginia is using the old 
William and Mary college; as state normal schools. The main 
opposition seems to be now from the pretentions of these great 
academical •« Normals"; which, not content with their chronic 
pretention of being the " only true" schools of their kind, Insist 
that their large Investment of money should not be Imperiled by 
the state going into the business of training teachers for the com- 
mon school. The same argument would abolish not only the state 
university but the common school Itself ; since several million of 
dollars In Ohio are probably Invested In every sort of private and 
denominational school. We shall watch with Interest the action 
of the state which presidential candidate McKlnley Is fond of 
booming as the foremost educational commonwealth In the 
Republic, to learn If Ohio is willing to accept this dry " chestnut" 
of a reason for quietly trotting along behind Florida and the 
Dakotas, at the tail of the great procession of normal schools, 
led by Massachusetts and New York, that started the march more 
than half a century ago. 



century behind the ideal of those grand prophets of the " coming 
race." It is doubtful, indeed, if even Herbart himself was the 
discoverer of the last profoundly original " fundamental " : — that 
" the child must be interested in his school." The first school- 
ma'am, Grandmother Eve, probably ascertained that the radical 
difference between little Cain and Abel was the fact that, while 
Cain " dldnt care a snap" for, Abel was " deeply Interested " In, 
the Paradise Male Seminary In the Eden settlement. 



One of the humors of educational Journalism Is the serene 
assumption by some of our contemporaries, that the great man 
who turns the crank of its Journalistic universe has led the 
Republic in every conspicuous reform in educational matters 
during the past generation. When our eye strikes the favorite 
preamble: — 14 25 years ago, we suggested," etc., etc., we know 
that once more we are to be informed that in " The abomination 
of desolation " which the American common school was at that 
date, this watchman on the tower was heard, through the 
watches of the night, practicing on the elocutionary stops of the 
good old pulpit formula: — " Could my voice reach from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Lakes to the Gulf, I would 

summon "the American people " — to ? It will somewhat 

relieve the natural jealousy of rivals to any special case of this 
enlargement of the head, to read over once more, as we have 
lately had occasion to do, the common school reports of Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard, fifty years ago; while the great educa- 
tors aforesaid, of both sexes, were practicing their " baby talk," 
or being switched In the Infant department of the old time dame 
and district school. Not only is every better and best thing now 
in successful operation, with Its rational underlying philosophy, 
"writ large" or suggested In that magnificent literature of edu- 
cation, but Boston, Hartford and Chicago are still a quarter of a 



The educational and public library authorities of the city 
of Boston, Just now, are involved in one of those protracted 
consultations by which all progressive movements in that city are 
indefinitely delayed ; concerning the larger use of the library by 
the teachers and children of the public schools. Having carefully 
collected one of the largest free circulating libraries In the world, 
and placed It away from sight and touch In an Italian palace, 
decorated in the masterly way that gives occasion for one of 
the "big talks " so dear to the Boston mind, the city now begins 
to move on the line twenty years ago Inaugurated by the smaller 
cities of the Commonwealth, in bringing the children and youth 
in actual communication with this .treasure house of knowledge. 
But it makes the head of the average intelligent citizen ache 
even to read the elaborate program of the " high contracting 
parties" of what would appear to the common mind a very simple 
arrangement for furnishing appropriate reading to school chil- 
dren already overwhelmed with the Increasing demands of their 
every day common school work. What with a score of depart- 
ments, each under the direction of a " steering committee" of 
experts with an indefinite capacity for pressure; music, drawing, 
the latest fad in gymnastics and manual training as extras ; mili- 
tary drill and Dr. J. Stanley Hall's scheme of moral training 
looming la the near distance ; the physiological fiends with tape 
measure and sanitary science; and the biologists, demanding that 
every Infant shall turn Itself Inside out as a contribution to the 
science of " child study ", we view with some alarm the prospect 
of letting loose the largest free public library In the world upon, 
the already defeated and somewhat demoralized army of the 
little ones. Of one thing we have little doubt; either " good 
society" or " education" must "let up," or this generation 
of youngsters will be educated off the face of the earth; 
or what Is more probable, boy and girl nature, now driven 
to the wall, will assert Itself, shirk at every opportunity, and 
finally leave the great educators appalled at the spectacle of a 
superficial, rebellious and unsatisfactory generation, as a recoil 
from the attempt to put old heads on young shoulders and abolish 
childhood that ezpertlsm "may have free course to run and be 
glorified." 



The people who are over-anxious that the school children 
should have more " personal attention," forget that every boy or 
girl In a school-room of fifty children has fifty teachers, and 
the master or mistress at best can be " the Dean of the Faculty." 
Two hundred years ago the Jesuits, the progressive school men 
of their day, declared that the most dangerous form of education 
was the training of a child, at home, alone, by the tutor or 
governess. The style of Instruction advocated by some of our 
educational cities is simply a scheme for " moulding " a child 
into the image of his teacher. Indeed, it Is doubtful If the best 
teacher contributes more to the real education of her pupil 
than many of his companions, in or out of the class. There is 
always " a great gulf fixed " between the language of a text-book 
even explained by the teacher and the mind of the avenge 
scholar; the mental image in the mind of the learner left by the 
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book and pedagogue being often a most grotesque and misleading 
carricatnre of what was imparted. This abyss of misconception 
is only bridged by the mutual action and reaction of the class. 
Each child, by its good or bad recitation, what it does and what 
it fails to do, its personality, dress, "tricks and manners," 
becomes an interpreter of the entire scheme of study and dis- 
cipline to every other. So far from a good common school-room 
being a machine for grinding out children according to one 
pattern, it is nothing less than a wide, varied, and impressive 
object lesson of civilized society, held up to its best possible 
condition by the good teacher. M. 



Manual Training. 



WE give our readers the conclusion of Supt. Balliet's 
address before the Massachusetts State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, upon the " educating value "of manual training. 
He had ably presented the views of those who see in this kind of 
training a remedy for many ills that affect society. Personally we 
cannot bring ourselves ' o argue quite so learnedly concerning 
protoplasm and nerve energy, sensory cells and motor cells, nor 
to fall down and, worshipping, say, "Great art thou, O matter, 
white and grey." We propose, for a little while longer, to see 
the highest type of intellect in the Shakespeares of the world, 
and that man's "true good" and real intellectual strength come 
not from lobes and cells, but from the " Divinity within him." 
And yet, we are ready to admit that manual work has its place in 
the training of the child. But we question whether it makes him 
wiser or better. We would give more for a year of a noble 
woman's thought and influence, in the making of a virtuous youth, 
than a cycle of saws and jack-planes. But here are Sopt. Balliet's 
conclusions : — 

"What does manual training accomplish in the way of develop- 
ing moral character? In the first place it develops a respect for 
manual labor and helps to eradicate the vicious motion from the 
minds of young people and from the minds of their parents that 
selling goods over a counter at $5 a week is more genteel than 
laying bricks at #3 a day. Finding as they do that skill in manual 
occupations is as difficult to acquire as a knowledge of mathe- 
matics or of a dead language, they realize that it demands a high 
order of brain power, and that those who engage in manual labor 
of a skilled kind may be the intellectual peers of those who are 
supposed to be brain workers. Associating, as they do, in their 
minds the literary or academic work of the school with the shop 
work, raises their appreciation of the dignity and worth of the 
latter. 

In the second place, whilst the manual training school does not 
aim to teach a boy a trade, it gives him a training which will 
enable him at once, on leaving school, to earn from $1 to |2a 
day, and thus become self-dependent and independent. I believe 
that few things in a boy's life appeal more deeply to his manhood 
than this feeling of self-dependence, and I fail to see why the 
earning of an honest dollar by a boy, purely for the sake of the 
dollar, should be more sordid than the begging of an unearned 
dollar from his father, or depending on his father for all the 
dollars he need for his support without furnishing any equivalent 
for them. If idleness shiftlessness and pauperism are immoral 
in their tendeney, if not in their very nature, then there are 
worse things for which our schools may be responsible than 
teaching a boy how to earn an honest living. I believe that the 
school can do few things which will do more for his future wel- 
fare than this. In the third place, manual training creates sym- 



pathy fer the laborer in those who do not earn their livelihood 
by manual labor. It establishes a bond of sympathy between 
laborers and employers of labor. If the future employer 
of labor takes a course in manual training as a boy, he 
will not only have more respect for his employes, but having per- 
formed difficult manual work himself, he knows what it means 
to earn one's bread in the sweat of the brow. That this is not 
always the effect, simply shows that manual training shares the 
fate of all teaching. 

In the fourth place, manual training helps effectively to develop 
habits of accuracy which are carried into other lines of work. 
This is the universal testimony of those in the best position to 
know. 

In the fifth place, if it is true, as is maintained by many psy- 
chologists, that all thought is motor in a greater or less degree ; 
that what we call thought is repressed action, and what we call 
volition is simply thought carried into execution through the 
muscles, then these motor ideas which control more directly the 
voluntary muscles, mast have an important function to perform. 
They are in a peculiar sense the raw material out of which the 
ethical will is formed ; they are the soil out of which it grows. 

More than this, inhibition in the nervous system lies at the root 
of self-control in morals. The man who cannot effectively inhibit 
his muscles cannot effectively control his passions and desires. 
Flabby muscles and weak will, if they are not related to each as 
cause and effect, are at all events concomitant effects of a common 
cause — lack of inhibitory power in the nerve centers. 

Whilst all forms of physical exercise contribute more or less to 
this power of Inhibition, football included, it yet remains true 
that manual training makes. a very important contribution to. it. 
All skilled labor, as already shown, involves small groups of 
muscles. The natural tendency of motor nerve centers is to 
drain off energy in all channels open to them, and hence to con- 
tract large groups of muscles: to limit contraction to small 
groups means a delicate inhibition of all muscles not used in the 
movement, especially such as are commonly associated with those 
used. This power of inhibition, and the necessary concentration 
of attention, form a most important element of strength to the 
higher ethical will, and may, in fact, be regarded as an integral 
part of it. 

More than this, manual training appealing to eye and hand, 
establishes a co-ordination between the sensory and the motor 
part of the brain, which is a most important step in the thorough 
organization of the brain. This proper knitting together of 
different centers, this opening paths of association between the 
sensory and the executive portions of the brain, is most vital to 
the health and efficiency of the brain. It makes for perfect 
sanity and mental health, for well-balanced adjustment of life to 
environment, for good judgment, for self-control, and for firm- 
ness and poise of character. Much of our present school work 
divorces knowing from doing, and often exaggerates the relative 
value of the former as compared with that of the latter. Exam- 
inations test knowing more than doing, and even university 
degrees are conferred on the basis of attainment in knowing 
rather than attainment in doing. This may be to a large extent 
unavoidable, but it is nevertheless unfortunate. The legitimate 
end of knowing is doing. Right thought must ultimately issue in 
right deed. This is an unalterable law or moral hygiene; and 
anything which can be done in the schools to establish the neces- 
sary physical co-ordinations in the brain, which will open lines 
of least resistance between the centers of thought and the centers 
which execute thought and cause it to issue in deed, will make 
powerfully, I believe, for the prevention of that utter divorce- 
ment of thought and morals which we find in such characters as 
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Rousseau, and which Is expressed so forcibly by the Roman poet 
when he exclaims : 

" I know the better, and I approve it too, 
Condemn the worse, and still the worse pursue." 



Happy Hollow. 

By H. ANNA TRIGGS, Brockton. 



Children are God's apostles, 

Day by day sent forth 

To preach of love and hope and peace. 

— Lowell. 
1UT ISS SLIGHT closed her desk, turned the key in the lock, 
/ \ and leaned back in her chair for a few minutes' rest, before 
taking her long walk home. 

There had been a drizzling rain out of doors* that day, the 
atmosphere was chill, the fires Indoors had needed constant 
attention, the attendance had been poor. 

Into Miss Slight's mind had come that question that has come 
to each of us in our school work : Was it really living, to devote 
her whole strength, head and heart to these annual supplies of 
Marys and Johns who seemed to have been born intellectually 
and morally blind? 

She had been but two weeks in this school — u the worst in the 
city." She had found it in a deplorable condition. She saw the 
need of 6ome helping hand for these little ones. She knew her 
stay there would involve no small amount of self-sacrifice. Her 
life had hitherto been a hard struggle. She was little more than 
a girl, she shrank from the ordeal. Should she give it up? 
Would she take that other, easier school? 

With an inward prayer for strength, and a resolve to do for 
these children what she would want somebody else to do for her, 
under like circumstances, she shut the windows, locked the front 
door, and departed for her boarding-place, resolving in her 
brain scheme after scheme for the improvement of the hundred 
fifty lltttle ones committed to her care. 

These people loved music. She knew that, for on the first day 
of the term three of them had become so attached to a hand 
organ grinder that they forgot to return to school, after recess. 
They could sing too, their voices were unusually good. 

On her way home, she hired an organ, at a music store. 

What a pleasure that organ was to those children who were 
hungry for the music and poetry in life! What a source of 
sympathy it was between that teacher and her children ! 

One Monday morning, the children came to school and found, 
upon the walls above the blackboard, a border of beautiful 
maple leaves that had been previously pressed. These gave a 
brightness and new color to the room. The children could con- 
tribute in this, and with what eagerness they procured the 
brightest and biggest ! 

For several days Miss Slight stayed unusually late after school, 
that she might secretly dispose of the quantities of leaves brought 
her. 

To the Janitor who eyed them with disgust that was not always 
silent disgust, they were nothing but leaves. 

The worst of her number were more than half won. Billy, the 
incorrigible, loaded her desk with apples. Martin, the pugna- 
cious, brought her his best dog, Tramp, that she might admire 
his teeth and tall. Jimmy, the shirk, walked home with her 
after school, evenings, that he might have the honor of carrying 
her hand bag. Bennie, who hated arithmetic, but had snapping 
turtles, usually, in his pockets, brought her his greatest treasure 
■— a. hornet's nest. 



Christmas came and with it a Christmas tree. Never save in 
the case of the immortal Buggies family was tree more precious. 
Each child had a gift of more or less value, on that tree. The 
assistant teachers contributed generously and unstintlngly toward 
the success of this project. For in that building there was a 
true co-operation. No petty jealousies, no assumption of 
authority, no unkindly criticisms were indulged in. The friend- 
ships thus formed have endured for many years. Many of these 
children had never had a sleigh-rlde. Some of them were unable 
to contribute the requisite fifteen cents, for the pleasure. Ttfey 
all went, however, and on their return, cheered and warmed by a 
generous slice of cake and a glass of hot lemonade, at the school- 
house, they went home happy as only children who have had few 
enjoyments can be happy, when they have had so rare a treat. 

Nature work had not then found its way into the curriculum. 
Miss Slight had been the pupil of a teacher who had taught her 
to study Burroughs and Thoreau. She had learned nature work 
years and years before. She, because of a greater teacher, could 
teach her children the names and places of wild flowers, the 
various kinds of birds and trees. They learned to know the 
Dipper from the Pleiades. They loved to watch for the evening 
star and were eager to tell, each morning, of the time and place 
of its appearance. The Indian legends and traditions about the 
stars and the Milky Way were more fascinating to them than 
fairy tales. 

The first bluebird was watched for as eagerly as the expectant 
angler watches for his prize. Every kind of flower, shrub, weed, 
that could be found in the neighborhood, was brought to school 
by these eager miniature naturalists. 

One Satarday morning, two boys, a few wheelbarrows of 
loam, a woman and a trowel made a decided change in the school- 
yard. 

Flower-beds were made, pansles and English daisies were 
planted. Geranium slips were contributed by the other teachers, 
and the mothers of the children. 

A flower-bed in the school-yard became a reality, and the 
brightest place in that neighborhood was that school-house and 
those school grounds. 

How the first buds and flowers were watched for! How 
precious they were 1 

It was something never to be forgotten, to see those children 
walk round and round those flower-beds, even the smallest and 
most vicious refraining from touching a single blossom. No 
teacher could have witnessed it without receiving strength anew, 
and realizing more fully the value of the lines : 

" I have taught them the goodness of knowledge. 
They have taught me the goodness of God," 

During the summer vacation these flowers were cared for as 
precious things. 

During the next year house plants and flower-beds began to 
appear in the neighborhood, and these refining influences were 
felt in various ways. 

Miss Slight is no longer Principal at Happy Hollow. As the 
years go by and changes come to her, she remembers with a 
sacred memory those four and one-half years. Life is broader, 
deeper, sweeter, for her experience there. She has indeed 
learned that a little child shall lead, and feels fully repaid for 
whatever effort she made in trying in a crude and unsatisfactory 
way to lead those little ones from Nature up to Nature's God. 



I have examined yonr "Lessons from Nature's Story Book " with 
great pleasure. They undoubtedly present the right method of arous- 
ing the attention of children to the things that live in] the world 
around them. For something to qnloken a healthy, natural love 
for nature— not an artlflolal love— yonr bo Dka are excellent in every 
▼ay. 

H- C. MiSSMBB, 8*pt, Schools, Brie, P 
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Great Pictures of the World, 
i. 

Guido Reni and His Aurora. 

By JENNIE E. KEYSOR, Editor "Sketches of Atmerican Authors.' 



Behind Aurora's wheels the rising sun 

His voyage from his golden shrine begun, 

With such etherial speed, as if the Hours 

Had caught him slumberiug in their rosy bowers. 

And now, methought, with more than mortal ire 

He seemed to lash along his steeds of fire : 

And shot along the air with glancing ray 

Swift as a falcon darting on its prey ; 

No planet's swift career could match his speed 

That seenTd the power of fancy to exceed. 

— Petrarch. 

If O city in Italy presents to the traveler so varied, so rich an 
I | array of the monuments of ancient and renaissance art as 
Rome. From forums filled with the remains of gigantic 
works of ancient times, one goes away almost skeptical that the 
equal of those old Romans can ever again enact a part in the 
world's history. But ere the thought takes definite form, one is 
confronted by the Vatican and St. Peters, with all their wealth of 
modern art products, and away flies the skepticism that a 
moment ago we were so skilfully formulating. In its stead, 
stands supreme in his splendid panoply of the arts and of 
Christianity the man of modern times, our paragon, indeed our 
highest achievement. 

Miles of walls, hung with the world's masterpieces in painting, 
and aisles lined with her triumphs in sculpture, are crowned with 
a dome that all antiquity could not produce. And the splendor 
and beauty do not end here, for the palaces of Rome are quite as 
interesting in their way, rich renaissance facades and lordly halls, 
the noble inhabitants alas ! too often altogether gone. Even in 
these deserted homes of former greatness, the palatial rooms 
remain and many a faded fresco tells the tale of anxious inspired 



artists who wrought » better than they knew," at the bidding of 
rich and ambitious princes. 

One of many such frescos stands out in the mind of everyone 
who has ever visited the Eternal City. It is Guido Rcni's Aurora, 
painted on the celling of the garden-house, or casino, of the 
Rospigliosi Palace. This work was given to the world at the 
last end of the great age of painting in Italy, one more of those 
immortal pledges which the wonderful sixteenth century gave to 
man, reminding him of that light that has been and ever shall be 
on earth to men and women who have the eyes to see and the 
power to feel this » burning bush " as it were, on Beauty's moun- 
tain. Though painted so long ago, yet it is as fresh in coloring 
as if its sportive creator had dipped his brush in yesterday morn- 
ing's sunlight, clear and bright, or in the barred purple and red 
yellow of its gorgeous sunset. Certainly no other fresco of 
those times remains so perfectly preserved. 

Phoebus, our lordly sun, sits in his car of gold, urging on his 
prancing horses who daily make this trip across the heavens 
They follow close in Aurora's pathway of colored light, colored 
it must be, for in^her hands are the very fl 
scatters along the horizon to give that ros 
through which Phoebus will dazzle the world, 
here, for already Lucifer, the torch-bearer, the 
but a step in advance of him, whose servant an< 
About Phoebus' car dance seven of the hours 

grace, excelling Apollo even in beauty. Stud 

other parts of the picture, ever and anon w 

matchless figures, with their varied faces, for 

ever circling about the chariot of him whose b 

are, and in whose service there is constant dc 

joyousness of early morning, typefled by the f< 

light, bounding with the fresh life of dawning 

gradual and acceptable subduing of robust vigo 

the noon-day and declining in the afternoon, un 

on the other side of the chariot looks back 1 

pleading with him to end this ceaseless round of 

so the torch of Day goes out while night, with i 

entertainment, of possible evil, of coveted rest, 

men. On the morrow, we know that again Aur< 

the refulgent sun, with all his gorgeous train, ai 

All this is the cloud-drama, the poem of the up 

sleeps the world — its land, its sea, its walled ci 

castle towers. 

In such wise has Guido represented Time, which with space, 
makes existance of terrestrial things possible. The idea has been 
attractive to men in all ages. Old Chronus antedates all the gods 
of man's creating. With his bound sheaves by his side, with his 
hour-glass and his relentless sickle in his hand, Father Time has 
always brooded over the world and always will. 

Astrologers and astronomers have allowed no end of legends 
to cluster about our Intervals of time as they pass, until our 
months and days stand merely superstructures on foundations of 
myth and symbol. Poets write of late autumn as the time when 
4 « The retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion enters, " or of 
early spring, when "The young sun hath in the Ram his half 
course ran," and we all know that Saturday is Saturn's day and 
Sunday, Phoebus* very own. 

Raphael, the greatest of modern painters, delighted in the pic- 
torial representation of the flight of time. His Hours of the Day 
and Night, though now known only by engravings are one more 
worthy manifestation of his soul immersed in a sea of beauty. 

And so Guido, in his great fresco, but took a subject which has 
long been a favorite, and illuminated it by the Are of his genius. 
So happily has he done this, so deeply has he touched men by his 

Tie 
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work, that the Aurora stands one of that line of twelve pictures 
that most move and delight the world. Rare privilege it is for 
one man to contribute two to this immortal list, and yet snch has 
been the verdict of posterity concerning Guido, for critics have 
also selected as another of the so-called world's pictures, his 
Beatrice Cenci, " that unaccountable , indescribable picture," 
whose motive flees the critic the more he tries to analyze it. Had 
Hawthorne been one of those who selected this list, he might 
possibly have added a third one of Guido's paintings, the 
Archangel Michael, in his deadly struggle with a monster repre- 
senting all evil, all sin under the sun. In the old church of the 
Capuchin Monks is this picture, which Hawthorne visited often 
when he was in Home gathering material for his " Marble Faun," 
and we could catch some new note of praise for it after each 
visit. Here are some of the things he says of it: " There is no 
other painter (referring to Guido) who seems to achieve things 



became thoroughly imbued with the principles of his school and 
one of its most characteristic exponents. 

He boasted that he had two hundred different ways of casting 
the eyes to heaven, hence, perhaps, his great theory of upward 
gazing women. The story is related that being questioned closeh 
by a nobleman as to his model for some of his fine women's 
heads, he called in a greasy, vicious-looking fellow, his color- 
grinder, and commanding htm to sit, assuming a certain upward 
gaze, the artist drew off-hand a head of great beauty. Then 
turning to his inquisitor, he said, "My dear Count, the beautiful 
and pure idea must be in the head, and then it is no matter what 
the model is." 

After a residence of twenty years in Rome, in wh'ch time he 
became very popular and executed many of his best works, he 
returned to Bologna. Here he established an art school, and here 
he died in 1642. 

After an initial period, in which his art was marked by the 
strong, broad treatment that promises so much for a painter, 
came the full blossoming time of his genius, when his creations 
revealed themselves through rich and splendid coloring. Follow- 
ing this came the epoch of his decline, the pictures of which 
time are thin and silvery in tone, bearing the very evident marks 
of haste and careless treatment. It is interesting and bears with 
it a salutary lesson, that this period of the decline of his art is 
exactly co-incident with his downward moral course. His pros- 
perity in Rome had spoiled him, and he yielded to gaming the 
subtle power which else might have gladdened the world with 
other monuments like the Aurora, the Cenci, or the Michael, and 
so we find him painting with furious speed to pay his gambling 
debts, sometimes his evil creditors standing at his elbow dic- 
tating the artist's strokes. It is owing to the unwholesome pro- 
ductiveness of this period that many galleries abound in weak 
paintings by the hand of Guido, and the artist's name, that other- 
wise might have ranked with the immortals, has become hope- 
lessly associated with the death of the painter's* art in Italy. It 
is the irony of fate that in estimating public characters, we often 
forget the roses they gave us in their springtime, because later 
they gave us the sharded thistle, bereft of its color, and pierced 
us with the blast of unproductive winter. 



Some Good B's. 



Beatrice Cenoi 

so magically, so inscrutably as he does. ... I appreciate him so 
far as to see that his Michael, for instance, is perfectly beaut 1- 
f ul." " This is surely one of the most beautiful things in the 
world, one of the human conceptions that are imbued most 
deeply with the celestial." 

* Fortunately for the world the works of this painter far 
transcend his life. Born in Bologna in 1575, and early trained to 
be a musician, he soon gave up the art of playing on the flute for 
the more tangible one of wielding the brush. At the time of his 
birth, Bologna was the home of a new school of painting, the 
Eclectics, who, selecting the good points from all former painters 
and uniting them in their own method, produced a style quite 
different from any that had gone before. The works of this 
school abound in ecstatic Madonnas, weeping Magdalens and 
agonizing martyrs— the majestic repose of the ancients being 
altogether absent. 

Born in this home of the Eclectics, it was but natural, after he 
had shown his bent toward painting, that he should be trained in 
the native art school. Here Domenlchino and Albani, who were 
afterwards his rivals, were his companions and friends. 
Although he studied here the Niobe, as a favorite model, yet he 



•• Be satisfied and pleased with what thou art, 
Act cheerfully and well the allotted part; 
Enjoy the present hour, be thankful for the past, 
And neither fear, nor wish, the approaches of the last" 

" Be his the praise, who looking down with scorn 
On the false judgment of the partial herd, 
Consults his own clear heart, and boldly dares 
To be, not to be thought, an honest man." 

* ' Be wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life." 

" Be not diffident 
Of wisdom ; she deserts thee not, if thou 
Dismiss her not, when most thou need'st her nigh." 

" Be a king, 
A true, right king, that dares do aught, save wrong ; 
Fear nothing mortal but to be unjust ; 
Be not blown up with the flattering puffs 
Of spongy sycophants ; but stand unmoved, 
Despite the jostling of opinion." 

" Be thine the generous heart 
Which scorns a pleasure that gives others pain." 

by v^4)©*MC 
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Plant Study. 

By SARAH E. SCALES. 



PLANT study interests little children more than the stndy of 
minerals, on account of the life side, which is more readily 
seen. 

The teacher should encourage observation and direct it, not try 
to teach it. Children absorb and assimilate more than we give 
them credit, and the skilful teacher will take advantage of it, 
when she plans her lessons. 

If you have taken a walk with children, you have found that 
they are observing, and whether the co'.or of the flowers, the 
songs of the birds, the flowing of the river, it matters not, as 
long as it is spontaneous and not hampered. Many are the 
questions which they ask, and some need much wisdom to 
answer. The moment we try and make specialists of them, and 
keep them in grooves of our own making the interest ceases. 
Opportunities abound for the exercise of the observing faculties 
and it does not matter where we commence, for school life is 
short, and nature so vast, that if we start children merely, we' 
are doing a great work. If any digging is going on, in the 
vicinity, you will find a self-appointed committee of school-chil- 
dren on hand to observe, and if you wish to know particulars, 
eager voices are ready to tell you. 

A tree in the vicinity of a school was being cut down lately, 
after a severe wind storm, and half the children waited for the 
fall, with interest, and left the place, with great reluctance on 
the ringing of the school bell. Here was something to sec. No 
one told them what to see, nor how to see it, but their mental 
activity accomplished a great deal. With a pencil and paper, the 
picture of what they observed was reproduced readily. 

Do not think you must include everything at one time. 

So encourage the habit of observation in children. 

Let us take a general view of the plant world, how it resembles 
and differs from the animal. Question the children and draw out 
the point, that the remaining fixed in one place is the great differ- 
ence. That both plants and animals live and grow. That they 
eat and drink. The lines of division between the lowest forms, 
is not, however, clearly defined, but we assume for this lesson, 
that animals can go about from place to place, and plants cannot. 

If we attempt anything more, it wiU result in confusion in the 
child's mind. 

Having fixed the idea of permanent position for the plant we 
will consider growth. 
Growth. 

Show by example the way plants grow. This can be seen by 
planting seeds which germinate quickly, and watching them 
growing. (" See Fairyland of Flowers, page 18.") Do animals 
grow? Have you a kitty or a dog at home? Was it always the 
same size as now? Are you any taller than you were last year? 
If we mark on the wall, your height to-day, will it be the same 
next year? Can you wear the same clothes as you did two years 
ago? 



In this way, physical growth of animals may be understood, 
Now the question of what causes this growth may be introduced. 

Why do you grow? What do you think makes you grow? 
This will lead to the question of food. 
Food. 

What do you eat or drink? Name as many different kinds of 
food as you can. It will be brought out that some of the food 
is solid and some liquid. That it is chiefly vegetable or indirectly 
can be traced to the vegetable kingdom. Where do you get your 
food? will bring out that our parents furnish it till we are able to 
get it for ourselves. Now what does the young plant eat? This 
will not be clear at first. If the teacher will show morning-glory 
seed, or beans and peas sprouted, she can deduce or draw out 
that seed food was placed in the seed by the parent plant, and till 
it can work for itself, it uses this food. That this food is solid 
in the seed, and it will be seen farther on that it is in a liquid 
form after the seed has germinated and rooted. 

A plant has roots, stems and leaves, and it is through them 
that the plant eats and drinks, or gets its food. The drink is 
found in the rain which falls upon the ground or leaves, and is 
absorbed by the plant. If you will look at almost any of the 
violet plants, you will see how deeply the root leaves are chan- 
nelled, allowing the water to run directly to the roots. Other 
plants have similar features of the leaves. 

The various substances which plants need for food vary, and 
depend upon the places where they are found growing. 

We may have earth plants, which grow in the ground, water 
plants, growing in water, air plants living on air, rooted on some- 
thing, and others fastened on other plants, and living on their 
juices. These are called parasites. 
Earth Plants. 

Some plants like sandy soil, others reach way down to a lower 
strata, others again like a rocky home where they get the kind of 
food they need. 

The earth or ground is made up of various substances, as 
soil, rocks, stones or sand. Many roots cling to rocks, and 
push themselves into crevices. Tree roots are apt to do this. 



Grass of Parnassus (Saxifrage Family) 

There is a little plant called saxifrage, which is an early spring 
visitor, whose habit of growing in the crevices of rocks has 
given it its name : saxum, a rock, and frango y to break. That 
plants require a certain Kin4 of food, is shown by farmers, who 
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finding that their crops do not always grow as well as they wish, 
not getting enough of the right kind of food, put upon the land 
some of this, In the form of mineral compounds, as phosphates, 
etc. 

Water Plants. 

, Inhere are many plants that do not grow in the earth, but in the 
water. In our ponds, ditches, and streams, plants are found 
either wholly under water, or partly so, having leaves or flowers 
on the surface; or with only their roots in the mud and water. 

Of the wholly immersed we may find in our ponds and slow 
streams a plant with hair-like leaves with bladders attached, to 
hold the plant on the surface while flowering, "the flowers are 
yellow, and it has but few roots. It is a curious plant, quite 
common, and called bladder wort 

Sea-mosses, or algae, are examples of flowerless submerged 
plants. Those who have noticed the common eel-grass of our 
coast will remember its long, entire, green, ribbon-shaped leaves 
floating in the water. This is called zoster a, a band. 

It may be interesting to know that this plant, with another 
called ruppia or ditch grass, are the only two salt water flowering 
plants commonly found on our coast. They are wholly 
immersed, but in the ditch grass the flowers rise to the surface 
to open. 

The water-lily is well known, having its leaves, buds, and 
flowers upon the surface, while the stems are in the water, and 
the roots in the mud beneath: Other water plants, partly in the 
water, are the pickerel weed and the arrow-head, while on the 
borders of marshes and ponds, the flags stand erect out of 
the mud. The cat-tail flag, with its brown heads, and the blue 
flag are common plants. 

In the Southern States there is a variety of rice growing on 
inundated meadow lands. The wild or Indian rice plant of the 
United States is a well-known water plant. This was gathered 
by the Indians in canoes for food. 

Air Plants. 

We find other plants which grow neither in the water nor 
earth, but derive their food entirely from the air. They are 
attached to something, of coarse, for support, as tree-bark. 

If you should take a walk through a southern forest, you 
might see long grass or moss like plants hanging from the 
branches of trees. 

This is the long or black moss and it is not infrequently called 
Florida moss. It is an air plant. There is the orchid family, 
which in tropical countries and conservatories shows us beautiful 
blossoms. The common orchids of our woods are not air plants, 
but the first kind are. All around us are seen numerous speci- 
mens of this class, as mosses and lichens. 

Air Roots. 

You will find many earth plants having roots growing in the 
air, but these are mainly for support, as the ivy, the Indian corn, 
the screw-pine of the conservatory, and the mangrove of the 
south. This is a tree whose fruit remaining on the tree, germi- 
nates seeds, which send down a root to the ground, where it 
fastens itself, and gets a firm standing before it leaves the parent 
tree You can see how thick the growth would be. 

The banyan tree of India grows, and when its branches have 
stretched out so far that they need support, sends down roots 
which penetrate the ground and become columns for support. 
Then the same branches keep on growing till they again need 
s pport, and another root is sent down. In this way a single 
tree stretches over a great extent of land, and could shelter an 
army of people under it. 



PARASITE8. 

There is a class of plants, which growing by fixing their roots 
on other plants, and taking their life from them. We call them 
parasitic plants. 

The mistletoe, a well known example, germinates by seeds 
which have fallen from birds, the roots penetrating the bark of 
the tree upon which It tell, and growing like a regular branch 
from it. 

A common plant, the dodder* is a very curious example of this 
class* 

It has no leaves, small whitish flowers, yellowish thread-like 
stems, and while its roots start from the ground, the plant does 
not depend upon them for food, but twining itself upon herbs, 
and getting its food from them by means of little sucker-like 
roots which pierce the stems of these foster plants. It lives 
directly from the sap obtained. 

The root in the ground dies, the plant having no more use for 
it. The way the plant grows is this. The seeds fall to the 
ground, remain' there all winter, do not germinate till perennial 
plants have attained a good start, then rising from the ground, 
like a worm with one end fastened, the other wriggling all 
around for support. If nothing is found it is not discouraged, 
but drops to the ground, and waits till something does come up 
which it can fasten upon, and as it can live four or five weeks 
waiting, it generally does not live in vain. 

There are many varieties in our country, winding themselves 
upon one kind or other of coarse herbs or plants. 

In the old country, there is a pest called the flax dodder, and 
another, the hop dodder. 

In open woods, at the base of oaks or pines, may be found a 
family of parasites, called the Indian pipe or beech drops. These 
have scale-like leaves and are waxen color throughout. 

The flgwort family, gives us the gerardias, of which the downy 
yellow is well known. Parasitic plants, are either green or 
colored. If green, as the mistletoe, they take their food, and 
make it over themselves. If colored, deriving it directly from 
the sap. These last turn black when removed from their homes. 

There are many plants of a low order which live on other 
plants, as fungi, moulds or blights. 
To Recapitulate. 

1. We have seen that plants generally, differ from animals, In 
fixity of position. 

2. That they have roots, stems, and leaves, and by them 
grow. 

3. That this 
growth is ac" 
compllshed by 
means of ;food, 
which is ob- 
tained from the 
earth or ground, 
water, air, or 
from other plants 

In the develops 
lesson great hel 
found iu these w< 
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A March Calendar. 



By £ R. MOREY. 



41 With rushing winds and gloomy skies 
The dark and stubborn winter dies, 
Far off, nnseen, Spring faintly cries, 
Bidding her earliest child arise ; '* 

March ! 

THE old Roman deity, liars, the God of war, was second only 
to Jupiter and like him was styled Father, and was often 
invoked as the protector of the Roman citizens. 

He was said to be the father of Romulus and was one of the 
three tutelary divinities of the city. 

The wolf and horse were sacred to him. 

The'* Campus Martins "for athletic and military sports was 
named in his honor and numerous temples were built and 
dedicated to him. 

Considering his importance as well as the war-like character of 
the people it is but natural that the first month in the Roman 
Calendar should be named Martlus after him. 

Among the early Saxons March was known as u Hlyd-monath " 
— stormy month or " Hraed-monath " — rugged month, while 
from its visibly lengthening days it was frequently spoken of as 
" Lenet-monath," This is said to be the origin of the term 
' • Lent." 

The zodiacal sign for the month is Aries, the ram, which the 
t sun enters upon the twentieth. 

1 The March calendar is especially rich in myths pertaining to 
plants and flowers. Many of these being universally adopted to 
honor some particular festival. 

The leek is the national plant of the Welch who hold a festival 
upon the 1st of March in honor of St. David, their patron saint. 

It was formerly the custom upon this day to wear a leek in the 
hat, but in modern times, although the national sentiment is as 
strong as ever, gilt leeks are frequently substituted for the real, 
and these are carried in processions by different societies. 

Various reasons are assigned as the origin of this custom. 
According to some authorities, it is to commemorate Cadwallo's 
victory over the Saxons in 640, when to distinguish their men 
from the enemy the Welch wore leeks in their hats. 

Shakespeare maintains that it dates from the battle of Crecy, 
and makes Feluellln in Henry V. explain it in this wise, — speak- 
ing of the battle, he says, — " The Welch did good service in a 
garden where leeks did grow ; wearing leeks in their monmouth 
caps." 

Whatever its origin it is certain that royalty countenanced the 
custom and frequently did not disdain to wear — like the common 
people — a leek upon St. David's Day. 

The shamrock is the national plant of Ireland and few among 
Its inhabitants, whether old or young, are without one of these 
11 Patrick's Crosses " upon the 17th of March their national festal 
day. 

This day is dedicated to St. Patrick, the patron saint of 
Ire'and, who is said to have used the shamrock to symbolize the 
mystery of the Trinity when preaching to the pagan Irish. 

The early English calendars claim that the flood begun in 
March and upon the 17th Noah entered into the ark. 

The 17th is also an important date in our national history as 
upon that day, in 1776, the British withdrew their army from 
Boston. 

Among the eminent men bora in March we find the following 
names, — 

March 1, 544, St. David, patron saint of Wales. 



March 1, 1837, W. D. Howells, novelist and editor. U. S. 
Consul at Venice 1861-65. 

March 2, A. D. 40, Juvenal Latin poet. (Teach " No man ever 
became extremely wicked all at once.") 

March 3, Anniversary of the birth of three English poets, 
Edmund Waller 1605, Thomas Otway 1661, Sir William Davenant 
(poet laureate) 1606. (Who is the present poet laureate? Wnat 
are his duties?) 

March 6, 1831 , Gen. Philip H. Sheridan. (Read " Sheridan's 
Ride.") 

March 6, 1474, Michael Angelo Ruonavolll, painter, sculptor 
and architect. 

March 8, 1817, Austin H. Layard, explorer of Nineveh's 
Antiquities. 

March 9, 1451, at Florence, Italy, Americus Vespucius. 

March 11, 1544, Torquato Tasso, Italian poet. 

March 12, 1822, T. B. Reade author of " Sheridan's Ride." 

March 15, 1767, Andrew Jackson, 7th President. 

March 16, 1751, James Madison, 4th President. 

March 17. 372, St. Patrick born in Scotland. 

March 19, David Livingston, African explorer. 

March 20, B. C. 43, Publius Coidius Naso, Roman poet, author 
of " Metamorphoses/' (Read Hawthorne's Wonder Book,) Quo- 
tation " It Is the mind that makes the man and our vigor is In 
our Immortal soul." 

March 21, 1274, Robert Bruce, " King of Scots." 

March 22, 1797,. William I, king of Prussia and Germany. 

March 29, 1483, Raphael. 

The following names are among those who have died in March. 

March 2, 1791, John Wesley, founder of Methodism. 

March 4, 1193, Saladin, Sultan of Eygpt and Syria, and con- 
queror of Jerusalem. 

March 6, 1888, Louisa M. Alcott. 

March 7. 1030, King Canute. 

March 8, 1887, Henry Ward Beecher. 

March 9, Mrs. Barbauld. 

(Read Poem on "Life.") 

March 11, 1874, Charles Sumner. (Read Longfellow's poem 
" Charles Sumner.") 

March 15, B. C. 44, Julius Caesar. (Read from Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar.) 

March 16, A. D. 37, Nero. 

March 18, 1768, Lawrence Sterne. Quotation." Trust that 
man in nothing who has not a conscience in everything." 

March 22, 1832, Goethe. 

Quotation. u Art is long, life short; judgment difficult, oppor- 
tunity transient." (Compare with Longfellow's " Psalm of 
Life.") 

March 24, 1882, H. W. Longfellow. Read Whittier's " The 
Poet and the Children." 

March 81, 1886, John G. Saze. 

The following are among the notable events of March. 

March 3, 1779, Battle River Creek. 

March 4, 1789, 1st U S. Congress. 

March 5, 1770, Boston Massacre. 

March 6, 1862, Battle Pea Ridge. 

March 9, 1862, Battle Hampton Roads. 

Read Longfellow's poem, " The Cumberland." 

March 14, 1862, Battle Newbern. 

March 15, 1889, Samoan disaster. 

(Read account in St. Nicholas 1890.) 

March 18, 1766, Stamp act repealed. 

March 22, 1765, Stamp act passed. 

March 23, 1854, ' 
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March 24, 1737, Herculaneum discovered. 
March 25, 1774, Boston Port Bill 
March 26, 1609, Hudson River discovered. 
March 29. 1847, Vera Cruz surrendered. 
March 30, 1870, 15th amendment proclaimed. 



Mineral Work. 

Correlated with other Subjects. 
By NELL'E ALLEN, 



OUR work in this direction has been crude, elementary, and 
in some ways unsatisfactory, yet it has proved of such 
intense interest to the children, and has " correlated" so 
well, with our other work that we venture to give these sug- 
gestions, thinking they may be of benefit to some teachers, work- 
ing in small towns, under conditions similar to our own. 

We had felt rather discouraged about our mineral work, every- 
thing was " at sixes and sevens." Stones of all descriptions 
were piled everywhere, and still the children in their enthusiasm, 
continued to bring them in by the lapful, until we thought we 
should have to move out, and leave room in the building for the 
minerals. 

There were no nice shelves or cabinets to receive them, no 
boxes nicely labelled, and our bump of order was much disturbed, 
until,— we went visiting school.— And then,— does ever a little 
chance remark of some fellow teacher happen to fall In just the 
right way, and prove a source of Inspiration to you? It was so 
In this case. 

In the school which we visited, a noted one, with a fine princi- 
pal, we found a class studying mineralogy. We heaved a sigh as 
we saw the "store" minerals, neatly packed in boxes, and 
labelled, being passed around. 

41 Are you taking up any work In minerals? " the principal asked 
of us. " Yes," we replied, " but " stifling a sigh, " we have none 
supplied. All we have Is what the pupils bring In." 

• c So much the better for them," he replied, " The only way 
for children to know, and become familar with common minerals 
Is to go into the fields and roads and to the stonewalls and pick 
them up. 

Then our common sense came to our aid, and we ceased to 
sigh over the " unattainable " provided for city children, even 
tho' it may be packed In gorgeously lined boxes, or hidden behind 
glass cases. Because, poor things, they haven't the whole store- 
house of Nature opened at their feet, as we have ; but have to be 
content with such small fractional part of It with which man can 
supply them. 

While we, fortunate that we are, have at our very school doors 
bed-rock, boulders, varieties of rock changing Into soil, and a 
wonderful variety of stones which the mighty glaciers of olden 
times brought from faraway lands, and left at our very door- 
steps. 

We went to school with a determination to do something with 
those precious stones, which our young enthusiastic nature 
students had found and broken at the expense of cracked fingers 
and injured toes. 

So the treasures came pouring In again,— quartz, mica, feld- 
spar, hornblende, schists, and varieties of these and many others. 

Some of the children had brothers and sisters at home who 
had collections, and who contributed some rarer specimens. 

A bottle of acid stood on the teacher's desk, and when other 
tests failed to tell the eager Inquirer the name of his specimen, 
the acid was used, and very pleased, Indeed, was he, when the 
•• fizz" told him of the presence of lime. 



Finally before the enthusiasm waned, we took time In school 
for a short talk about the collections made, and found that with 
few exceptions all the children were supplied with specimens of 
comparatively pure quartz and feldspar, others containing layers 
of mica, and faces of hornblende large enough to be clearly seen, 
and studied. 

What to keep them In was the question. Not In the desks, 
surely. Finally a happy thought suggested Itself, — "Grape 
baskets ! " and soon, In one way and another, enough small sized 
grape baskets were secured for all. 

Our "committeeman" kindly granted leave for a shelf to 
be put up for the baskets. And Eureka I Our winter work In 
minerals was ready. 

Instead of studying the specimens in so many separate nature 
lessons, we found they proved of more Interest to the pupils, 
when taken as a part of their own work. The school was study- 
ing, at the time, the history of the town, and after taking up the 
settlement and historical scenes connected with it, we made a 
trip to the Museum and studied the animals of the county and 
town. 

Then, naturally enough came the topography of the region, 
embracing some of the minerals and stones found in it. We did 
our work with our collections in connection with this part of the 
town history, taking up a little regarding the glacial period, and 
the effect of the drift. The specimens themselves were studied 
chiefly by comparison. 

Following this came some stories of the present condition of 
the town, Its manufactures, commerce, agriculture, people and 
schools. 

When the chapters of the history were all completed, the 
papers of each pupil were fastened together In book form, 
covered, and taken home by the child for the parents to read. 

Such work will develop in the pupil a love for his town, an 
appreciation of its beauties, and a knowledge of its advantages 
which may prove of benefit in the future both to himself and 
the town. 



Natural History. 



Mammals. 

1. How do all mammals breathe? Explain fully. 

2. Explain why they have to breathe. 

3. How are the teeth of different animals adapted for getting 
their food? Describe the teeth of such animals as you are 
familiar with, stating what they are used for. 

4. How can squirrels and mice cut throagh such hard sub- 
stances? 

1. What do cats naturally feed upon? Examine the fore feet 
of a cat; tell how they are adapted for getting food. 

2. Examine the teeth of a cat. Describe them and tell why a 
cat needs such teeth . 

3. Describe a cat's " whisker's." What are they for? 

1. Describe a cat's eyes. 

2. Place a cat In a dark place for a few minutes, then suddenly 
bring It Into the light and watch Its eyes. Describe what you see 
and explain the reason for It. 

3. ' Try the same experiment with a dog and see If the result Is 
the same. 

State when you made the experiment. 

— W. D. M.. Florence, Mate. 
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The Birds' Return. 

A Spring Study. 
By SARAH S. 8CALK8. 



THE coming and going of the birds depends upon the sun. 
When the sun has accomplished a third of its apparent 
northward journey to the Tropic of Cancer, then one may 
say that the movement called spring migration has commenced. 

This is about the middle of February. In the wake of the sun 
it comes in the spring, and retreats In the same way in the fall. 

The impulses governing these two flights, are different ; in the 
one, reproduction or breeding, and in the other the failure of the 
food supply, being the cause. 

This is shown by the old birds being the first to start north- 
ward, the males a week or so ahead, the young following later 
and not always reaching their birthplaces. 

Old birds are known to return year after year, to the same 
haunts, and often make use of the same nests, to breed. This 
return is noted for the great rapidity with which it is accom- 
plished, chimney swifts sometimes flying 800 miles an hour. In 
the fall, birds linger along the way, resting here and there, in 
good feeding places. Not so, the return. The icy bar of winter 
being removed, they are like people, who have waited impatiently 
for the doors of public places to open, in their rush when the 
barriers are removed. Some birds have not gone very far south, 
and a few unusually warm days, out of season, will bring them 
back. 

The mild weather of December last, tempted bluebirds north, 
only to retreat or die with the cold wave which followed. 
Time of Migration. 

The spring migration commences, we said, about the middle of 
February and continues till June. - 

The main course is from south to north, still there are minor 
ones, east to west, or sou^h-west to north-east. We will speak 
of these later. 

Spring in temperate climates lasts about two months. Migra- 
tion in high latitudes depends upon the breaking up of the ice. 

Emerson speaks of the recurrence of plant phenomena, as 
" Exact to days, exact to hours," 
and we And the same features in regard to the birds. John 
Burroughs says, 

"The dandelion tells me to look for the swallow, the dog- 
toothed violet when to expect the wood- thrush, and when I have 
found the wake robin in bloom, I know the season is fairly 
inaugurated." 

The first birds to greet us (latitude of N. Y. and northwards,) 
are the robins, the bluebirds and song sparrows. They are due 
from the first to the middle of March. 

Of the spring procession, the bluebird is called the color bearer, 
his plumage azure blue, giving rise to the name. His liquid notes 
proclaim that spring is near. 



Armies are generally preceded by music called bands, made np 
of drummers, buglers etc M so in this great army, the song 
sparrow is the bugler, and sounds a reveille, of three notes and a 
roulade. Who does not know and love the American robin, with 
its fearless ways, and cheery song? Hopping along our lawns 
and gardens, looking for his breakfast and salutiug us from the 
tree-tops morning and evening. 

Fresh spring ploughing turns up an army of grubs, worms 
and the larvae of myriads of insects, which if left to themselves 
would be sufficient to destroy a large portion of the crop, which 
the ground would produce. But just now come the immense 
flocks of blackbirds, of whom Lowell writes, 

41 First come the blackbirds, chatt'rin in tall trees, 
An' settlin' things in windy congresses." 

These are the purple grachles or crow blackbirds and together 
with the red winged variety live upon insect food. The farmer 
dislikes them, because for a change in diet, they eat his seed-corn 
while it is sprouting, and scarecrows are of little effect, only the 
hardening of the corn driving them away. Now, the ranks of 
our army are recruited by meadow larks, and a few phoebes. 

In April comes the flicker or high hole, or golden woodpecker. 
He announces his arrival from a dry branch in a loud, long call. 
14 Yarup, Yarup," he seems to say. The downy and the other 
woodpeckers are now seen, also. 

The first part of the month of April will find returned many 
kingfishers, myrtle birds,, yellow sapsuckers, the ruby crowned 
kinglet, cow birds and hermit thrushes. The last of the month 
generally brings, the pretty little chipping and field sparrows. 

The white-throated sparrow, too, and chimney swifts appear. 



King Bird 

The birds of May are many, whip-poor-wills, cat-birds, bank 
and barn swallows, king birds, thrushes, many warblers, the 
blue-yellow back, the black and white, the yellow, and chestnut- 
sided varieties. The vircos, yellow-breasted chats also, appear; 
but there is one well-known bird who is always welcome, with 
his black and gold plumage like the colors of Lord Baltimore, 
which is called the golden robin by the children and the Balti- 
more oriole by the scientists. 

Flashing in and out of the blossoming fruit trees, he builds his 
nest on the tip of a bough of a high elm tree where it is so 
securely fastened that it sways all summer and winter, secure 
from harm. 

May ushers in many welcome visitors, but among them is one, 
of whom Burroughs says, " Is quite alone in the qualities of 
hilarity, and musical tintinnabulation, with a song unequalled." 

In gala dress, every note expressing complacency and glee. 
This is the bobolink. 

Wilson Flag has thus rendered his song in words. 
41 A flock of merry singing birds were sporting in the grove; 
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Some were warbling cheerily, and some were making love ! 
There were Bobollncon, Wadollncon, Winterseeble, Conquedle, 
A livller set was never led by tabor, pipe, or fiddle, 
Crying «• Phew, shew, Wadollncon, see, see, Bobollncon, 
Down among the tlckletops, hiding in the buttercups ! 
I know the saucy chap, I see his shining cap 
Bobbing In the clover there —see, see, see ! " 
This bird later degenerates Into a game bird and Is killed by 
thousands in the fall, in the guise of fat reed birds, and it Is only 
a question of time when they will have been exterminated. 



Bobolink 

The cedar wax wing or cherry bird wanders about according 
to food supply, and following the cherry season northward 
feasts until it gets fat and falls an easy prey. 

You will know it at once by its top knot, which It can raise or 
lower, yellow tall tips, generally cinnamon brown coloring, red- 
wing appendages, In short a very Quaker-like dress, and as it 
flies and perches in flocks, close together, Is readily seen. 

Its note is a feeble peep, and in winter time it lives on the 
cedar berries, hence its name. 

By the first of June most of the birds have arrived, and among 
the last, are orchard orioles, the great and least fly-catchers, and 
the humming birds. These last love Insects and flowers, hence 
are late to arrive from the tropics, and first to return. 

A few stragglers may appear and perhaps you may catch a 
glimpse of the cardinal grosbeak, but the movement is over. 
For the next few months, nest-building and rearing of young will 
take the time of the old birds. 

At first we may hear their morning and evening song, but later 
their music will cease amid the many duties of housekeeping. 

Among the sea-birds may be named the snipes, going far north 
of the United States to breed. We see them in passing, also the 
sandpipers. Celia Thaxter, says of the last variety, — 



Most of the sea-birds as well as those of the land are in danger 
of extermination, not having adequate protection. 

One land bird, too, the passenger pigeon, is almost gone, 
where thirty years ago it was carted from door to door for sale 
as food. 

The only flights of this bird beard of now, are in the west, and 
in the Mississippi Valley. The tern, a sea-bird is seen but rarely 
now, being hunted for millinery uses. 

With the wholesale killing come insect pests in such numbers 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars are fruitlessly spent in 
trying to remove them. The tree-caterpillars, cut worms, the 
gypsy moth, the potato-beetle are examples. 

It may be interesting to some, to know where and of what 
made, are the homes of these birds. 

Where one may look for the homes of well-known birds. 

Robin, in vines, hedges and trees. 

Bluebird, old trees and bird houses. 

Song sparrow, hedges, bushes, ground. 

Chipping sparrow, high In evergreens, and shrubs. 

Field sparrow, low bushes and ground. 

Baltimore oriole, elm trees. 

Crow, top of evergreen trees. 

Barn swallow, in the top of barns or hay loft. 

Phoebe, in bushes and trees. 

English sparrow, everywhere. 

Cedar birds, cherry tree. 

Cowblrds, eggs In nests of other birds. 

Chimney swift, in brick chimneys. 

Woodpecker, walnut and other trees. 

Orchard oriole, old apple tree. 

Humming bird, in trees and bushes. 

Bobolink ) 

'Meadow lark >• Marshy places. 

Red-winged blackbird J 

Many other homes will be found in our walks through inland 
woods but beyond the golden robin's nest In the elms, and the 
robins in the fruit trees, and the ever-present English sparrow's, 
the children in the cities will not become very familiar with 
nests or nest-building, and I think it is better in the majority of 
cases, to have a few discarded specimens, than to turn the chil- 
dren loose hunting for either. They do not have discrimination 
enough, and whatever knowledge may be acquired it is at the 
expense of bird life, generally. 



•* Across the narrow breech we flit, 

One little sand piper and I ; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood, bleached and dry 
The wild waves reach their hands to it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit, — 

One little sand piper and I." 

The wild ducks, too, go north to breed, and all are familiar 
with the wild goose cry, " honk, honk, honk." 

When seen far above in two long columns meeting in a point 
on either side of an experienced leader, we may rest assured that 
the ice of the northern regions has yielded to the warm rays of 
the sun and spring is surely here. These geese feed upon vege- 
table food and alighting now and then, are harried by gunners. 



Golden Robin's Nest. 

The materials of which birds build their homes, may be inter- 
esting. 

Robin, grass and mud. 

Bluebird, merely a lining in a hole. 

Song sparrow, dried grass and roots. 

Chipping sparrow, Horse hair, grasses and pine needles. 

Flicker and other woodpeckers, holes In trees which they bore 
art to ft 
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Wren, feathers. 

Chimney swift, home-made glue and sticks. 

Eave swallows, gourd shaped of mud, straw and feather-lined, 
found under eaves of old houses. 

Barn swallows, Mud and straw placed on or against rafters. 

Crow, platform of sticks, upon which rest the nest, made of 
small twigs and lined with cedar bark. 

Bluejay, similiar to crow, one quarter the size. 

Purple finch, horse hair and hog brittles. 

Worm-eating warblers, catkins of trees. 

Prairie warbler, cast-off snake's skins. 

Yellow warbler, soft wool on ferns, and milkweed flax. 

Humming-bird, on mossed cedar branches, with soft fern wool 
a two-web nest U made. 

Orchard oriole, a hanging woven nest, of dried grasses, more 
like basket weaving. 

Baltimore oriole, a hanging pocket nest, made of milkweed 
fibre, flax, fine string or frayings of cotton, rope, etc. ; hung 
from the end of a branch high up in the tree. 

The Vercos, these make a little pocket, like a stocking heel 
between the needles, which Is firmly fastened in the fork of a 
tree. Woven into this, are papers, bits of hornets' nest, and 
flakes of decayed wood. 

Bobolink, a loose nest of twigs and grass, on the ground in 
low meadows and hay-flelds. Difficult to find but common. 

Meadow-lark, in similar places, in the ground, of dried grass, 
covered with a tuft of grass, which makes a partial roof. 

Red-winged blackbird, in alder bushes, pocket-shaped, hung 
between the reeds or bushes, and lined with finer grass. 

References. 

" A Year with the Birds," Ed. Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 

"Little Brothers of the Air," Olive Thome Miller, Houghton, 
Miflftn & Co. 

" Sharp Eyes," Hamilton Gibson, Harper & Bro. 



Miss Brown's Arbor Day. 

By ALHAMBRA G. DEMISG, Winona, Jftnn. 

nISS BROWN was in a dilemma! The principal of the 
Lakeside school had just requested that Arbor Day 
exercises be observed in each room, and Arbor Day only 
four days away ! 

Under ordinary circumstances a program might be prepared in 
the time allotted ; but this year it happened that Miss Brown was 
laboring with a rather-below-the-average school of the inter- 
mediate grade, in which the pupils who might shine in special 
parts were conspicuous by their absence. Being a thorough- 
going teacher, her soul abhorred the thought of a half -prepared 
undrilled program. Hence the dilemma. 

Being, furthermore, a person of resources, the first thing she 
did upon finding herself in a dilemma was to find a way out. 
" If the mountain wont come to Mahomet," said she, " there's 
but one way left by which they can get together." And so she 
began to move toward her mountain. 

She first called at the City Library with note book and pencil, 
and, after a diligent conning of the pages of the latest reports 
on forestry, she felt that her program had already begun to 
formulate itself. She also began to realize that this was a much 
broader subject than she had ever before Imagined, and found 
her enthusiasm rising in proportion as its breadth dawned upon 
her. 

One of her evenings was spent in searching through Bryant 
and other authors who write much of nature. One afternoon, 
using pen, scissors, ribbons, pussy-willows and hectograph, and 



the last one before Arbor Day, in the school-room at the black- 
board, where she remained until the twilight shadows began to 
gather. 

When the children entered the school-room the next morning, 
this Is what they saw : — 

At the center of the front board a large tree was sketched, and 
running in and out among its branches, and on either side of Its 
trunk, the following sentiment prettily printed in white with 
green shading : — 

" When we plant a tree, we are doing what we can to make our 
planet a more wholesome and happier dwelling-place for those 
who come after us, if not for ourselves. . . . I have written 
many verses, but the best poems I have produced, are the trees 
I planted on the hillside which overlooks the broad meadows.'' 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The board on either side was divided into spaces four feet in 
width, over each of which was written one of the following head- 
ings, the space below being left blank to be filled in later. 

1. Uses of forests. 

2. Forest products and their uses. 

3. Enemies of forests. 

4. Comparative value of forest products. 

5. Some interesting facts. 

6. How shall forest supplies be kept up? 

On the board at the left printed in a sketchy way suggestive of 
tree-growth, was the following : — 

Some Famous Trees. 

1. Burgoyne Elm, Albany, N. Y. 

2. Washington Elm, Cambridge, Mass. 

3. Old Liberty Elm, Boston, Mass. 

4. Row of Ash Trees, Mt. Vernon, D. C. 

5. The Cary Tree (sycamore), near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 

On the right-hand board were written twenty sentences, which, 
for all any one could see, might have been intended for an ordi- 
nary language or spelling lesson. There was no heading to 
indicate the purpose for which they were there placed, and they 
read as follows : — 

1. I propel my boat by steam. 

2. The map leans against the wall. 

3. The boa kept crawling along. 

4. A bee chose to sip honey from a lily. 

5. Ma, shall I go now? 

6. Roll up the map, please. 

7. Give me a pin, Emma. 

8. He caught a turtle, Monday. 

9. You can get the tape, can you not? 

10. Make them lock the door. 1 

1 1. Place dark panslcs in her hair. 

12. To live in the country is pleasant. 

13. He will own a house some day. 

14. This opal must be of great value. 

15. He shows neither fear nor anger. 

16. Mix the clay thick or you cannot use it. 

17. They saw up lumber in the mills. 

18. Emma Hogan, you may go now. 

19. Some bony-looking curs were in the street. 

20. The soldier said, " So, Custer is no more ! " 

On each desk lay a little souvenir card, to which a tiny spray of 
pussy-willow was tied by a bit of green ribbon, and on which 
was written a sentiment about trees or forests, together with the 
name of the author of the quotation. On the back of the card 
was written the date of the first Arbor Day, and the one then 
being observed. 

The roll-call was responded to by the reading of the sentiments 
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from these cards, following which, the children rose and read in 
concert, the sentiment from Holmes, after a little talk about it 
by the teacher. 

The famous trees were then talked about, the places being 
pointed out on the map, Miss Brown supplementing the children's 
knowledge by interesting bits of information concerning the 
people who had made these trees famous. 

After an appropriate song, the first topic, — Uses of forests, — 
was taken up. By means of judicious questioning, some giving 
of information and the use of a bit of crayon, the following sag 
gestive outline was evolved and placed in the hitherto blank 
space under the subject mentioned. 

1. Furnish fuel and lumber. 

2. Make soil. 

3. Promote and regulate rainfall. 

4. Protect country from destructive winds. 

5. Hold water in soil, preventing floods. 

6. Breeding place of birds and animals. 

7. Promote health by using poisonous gases and giving off 
oxygen. 

8. Source of wealth to a country. 

9. Add beauty to scenery. 

Following a similar plan with all the topics, they finally read 
like this : — 
Forest Products and thrir Uses. 

1. fruits for food. 

2. lamberfor {SSSe^tag. 

4. bark ) 

roots V for medicines, 
leaves J 

' ^ ftS.} ""beverages. 
6. bark for tanning. 

Enemies of Forests. 

1. Forest fires. 

2. Lumber mills. 

3. Factories. 

Comparative Value of Forest Products. 

3 x all mineral products. 

10 x all gold and silver (estimate for one year). 
Interesting Facts. 

1. B. B. Ties. 

All R. R. ties in use in the United States, placed end to end, 
would span the earth 15 times at Equator or reach miles beyond 
the moon. 

Made from 80-year old trees last only 5 to 8 years. 

Must cut from 60,000 to 100,000 acres each year to keep supply. 

2. Fuel. 

145,000,000 cds. used annually. 

3. For Burning Brick. 
2,000,0o0 cds. used annually. 

4. Matches. 

300,000 cds. used annually. 

5. Shoe-pegs. 

100,000 cds. used annually. 

After recapitulating the five topics already considered, con- 
sidering the great need of forests and the constant loss through 
*o many channels, Miss Brown was able to emphasize the great 
importance of the last one which brought out the real thought 
of the day, and which on the board was briefly summed up as 
follows : — 
How shall Forest Supplies be Kept Up? 

1. In Europe, mostly under government control. 



, 2. In U. S., by means of Arbor Day tree-plantings and getting 
people interested in the study of forestry. * (N. B. Kansas has 
20,000,000 fruit trees and 200,000 more acres of forest, because 
of Arbor Day. 

After another song Miss Brown moved to the board at the right 
and labeled the hitherto unnamed lesson " Hidden Trees." After 
an explanation as to the methods of u finding " them, the children 
took pencils and paper and went to work, each one rising when 
his list was completed. 

When most of them had finished, the correct list, which 
follows, was written on the board, that each might test the 
accuracy of his work. 

1 elm, 2 maple, 3 oak, 4 beech, 5 ash, 6 apple, 7 pine, 8 lemon, 
9 pecan, 10 hemlock, 11 cedar, 12 olive, 13 willow, 14 palm, 15 
orange, 16 hickory, 17 plum, 18 mahogany, 19 ebony, 20 locust. 

The last exercise was a "Game of Trees," prepared like the 
preceding one for the occasion. Each pupil was given two slips 
of paper, hectograph written, in this form : 
No 

The tree of which I am thinking grows in and is 

valued for its . What is the name of my tree? "For 

example," said Miss Brown, " The tree of which I am thinking 
grows in India and China, and is much valued for its odor." 
When the children failed to guess it readily, she added, "It is 
used as incense in the temples, and is beautifully carved into 
ornaments," and so on, until some one said, " Sandal-wood." ■ 

She then requested each one to think of some tree about which 
he knew a good deal and fill the blank. After being numbered 
and collected, they were redistributed, to be answered by the 
holder if possible, if not, by any one except the writer. Nearly 
every tree of which the children had any knowledge was brought 
out in this game, Miss Brown supplementing, by giving them 
more difficult ones, such as the sago-palm, banyan, teak, ebony, 
etc. 

" It was quite a bit of work," said Miss Brown to an associate 
teacher at the close of the session, •' but not much more than it 
would have been to have drilled Tom Jones into reciting u Wood- 
roan Spare that Tree." Think of an Arbor Day without that ! — 
but we had one. I think It has really been beneficial, which is 
more than I can say of some programs over which I have labored. 
We had history, geography, reading, literature, writing and a 
general lesson, and the children never suspected that they were 
doing anything but having a good time 1 The unexpectedness of 
it was one element of its success, but I think the enthusiasm 
which my own study of the subject engendered was the chief one. 
I was really surprised at finding it so interesting and I actually 
feel an attachment for trees that I never felt before. Tes, I'm 
certainly glad that we were not able to prepare a sterotyped 
program, for this has been so much more interesting, — really 
one of the most delightful mornings I ever spent in the school- 
room ! " 

Homonymns. 

Homonyms are frequently misspelled. It would be a good 
idea for the teacher to have a place upon the blackboard where 
these words can be written from time to time and made use of 
for lessons at odd moments or on Friday afternoons. They 
might be put on before or after school and covered with a cur- 
tain, to be removed when the exercise is to be given. These 
words should be first used in sentences and then spelled. Here 
are a number whose initial letter is a or & : 
ail ale ate eight aught ought 

aisle isle, 111 berry bury break brake 

bow beau by bye, buy blue blew 



bier 



beer 



bear 



bare 
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The Red Cross. 



By MARA L. PRATT. 



THE following compilation of facts regarding the Red Cross 
movement and the Armenian question was arranged by Mrs. 
Frank Stewart Parker, and was made the basis for discus- 
sion between pupils and teachers in the higher grammar grades 
of the Cook County Normal. 

It is hardly necessary to say that its object is to arouse the 
young people to a sense of the barbarism still practiced in 
Turkey; to arouse a right sentiment regarding the Red Cross 
movement, and to help elevate the usual boy idea of interna- 
tional policy, and train him to know that in the history of ethno- 
logy war stands for savagery, and arbitration for civilization. 

There are boys in our public schools to-day, who in their 
immaturity and simple animal love for excitement are regretting 
that the Venezuelan controversy did not bring war. To them 
war means brass bands and epaulets, and " lots going on." 

Can not the teacher prove to these boys the lesson of human 
progress— not in a goody-goody way, bat in a way to appeal to 
the manliness of these boys. 

To do this, the teachers must make a broad sweep. She must 
I go back to the days of savage butchery. Then gradually evolve 
the ideas of " military courtesies " that began to be observed and 
held as binding among even semi-civilized people. Their mutual 
regard for promises, for hostages, etc. And so on up to the 
present day when arbitration is held by best men as the only 
worthy consideration between civilized peoples. 

Compare this same sentiment with the evolution of taste in 
other directions, — in dress, in decoration, in manners, in ideas of 
home and of a God, — in everything that marks the difference 
between savages and civilized people all along the line. Dwell 
upon the point that all this evolution has been gradual — a mere 
cultivation of taste and consequent refinement. 

Bring out illustrations of difference in taste and refinement 
among people right around us. A. builds a certain type of house, 
crude, and inelegant ; throws up a careless kind of fence, and 
perhaps is content to have his pig pen under the window. 
Nothing about ail this offends his taste simply because he has 
evolved in taste no higher than that. 

B. with the same amount of money builds a little house no 
larger than A's ; but he gets into it a certain beauty and fitness 
that makes even the passer-by recogonize the difference In the 
builders. 

(And do not fall to point out the same moral just here for the 
girls. Show how Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. express their own evolu- 
tion of taste in just the same way and just as distinctly.) 

If every teacher in the land would make one week's talk along 
these lines, bringing out from the following compilation the les- 
sons of cruelty, barbarism, waste of life and money, and the 
consequent poverty and misery that always follows such an 
epoch in any country's affairs, what might not be done for the 
future of these boys, and for the times not far distant when they 
shall be the rulers and makers of American history. 
Slaughter in Great Wars. 

In one battle under Julius Cossar 400,00) men fel ; under Xerxes, In 
one campaign, 0,000,000 were slain; under Genghis Kahn, at Herat, 
1,600,000 were slain; at Hisha, 1,747,000 were slain; at the siege of Oatend, 
1^0,000; at Aore, 800,000; at the siege of T«>y, 1,813,000 fell. The Tartar 



and African war cost 106,000,000 lives; the wars against the Turks and^ 
the Saracens cost 180,000,000 lives. One million men fell or expired in ' 
hospital in our own Civil War. 

When Napoleon's army marched toward Moscow it burned eveiy 
house for 100 miles. Our Revolutionary War cost the British govern- 
ment $680,000,000. The wars growing out of the French revolution cost 
England $3,000,000,000. Christendom had paid, in twenty-two yean, 
ending about 1890, $10,000,000,000 for battle. In the late Civil War the 
North expended about $8,000,000,000. 

From 1830 to 1810 8pain and Portugal expended $250,000,000. 

From 1880 to 1947 France and Algeria, $190,000,000. 

In 1848 Europe (civil), $00,000,000. 

From 1804 to 1856 Great Britain, Franoe and Russia, $1,035,000,000. 

In 1808 France and Austria, $220 000,000. 

From 1861 to I860 United States, $8,700,000,000. 

In 1868 Prussia and Austria, $100,000,000. 

In 1866 Franoe and Mexico, $76,000,000. 

From 1864 to 1870 Brazil and Paraguay, $240,000,000. 

From 1870 to 1871 Franoe and Germany, $1,080,000,000. 

From 1876 to 1877 Russia and Turkey, $960;000,000. 

This does not include the minor wars, nor can it, in the nature of 
things, cover or even estimate the losses or expenditures that follow 
the wars. 

Patriotism Wide as the Earth. 

A broad patriotism finds no bounds short of the earth's remotest 
circle. It Is natural that men should love home. It Is infinitely neces- 
sary and sweet that a man's sympathy should find direct action within 
nearest limits. Along with this recognition of the instant duty should 
go the lndusive ideal. There is a mistake in our idealism if we exag- 
gerate patriotism at the expense of love. Sublimely did Hugo dream 
of the united peoples of Europe. With its majestic physical energies 
Germany has set face toward an absolute unity of its provinces. Italy, 
once in despair of freedom, has entered the promise of the future 
federation. What was our own contest more than a quarter of a 
century ago but a sacrifice of the partials to the universal? We could 
mentally touch nation after nation to the same effect. Truth Is for the 
universal, not the local ends. Truth is for love, for the uttermost 
thought, for the fundamental resolves, for the primal duty and the 
summit of performance. 

Where the battle's din roars fiercest, 

When falls thick the leaden hail, 
Where the heaps of dead and wounded 

Make the bravest cheeks turn pale. 

There the wearers of the Red Cross 

Fearless 'mid the carnage go, 
All intent to save the ebbing 

Life of wounded friend or foe. 

At the Battle of Solferino. 

June S4, 1809, M. Henri Dunant, a member ot the Society ot Public 
Unity in Switzerland, witnessed the battle of Solferino, in Italy. He 
was horror-stricken at the suffering of the wounded and dying who lay 
upon that bloody field for days without medical aid. He conceived 
and put forth in a little book a plan for uniting the governments of the 
world in an international compact, which should afford protection to 
all civil aid upon battlefields, thus aiding the military medical work 
and greatly reducing the suffering and loss of life. M. DuuantPs ideas 
were approved by his society and by the Swiss Federal Council, and a 
Conference of Nations was held at Geneva in October, 1868, which was 
followed by the Geneva convention of August, 1884, at which the treaty 
which bears its name was created. This treaty was at once signed by 
sixteen leading nations, which number has since been Increased to 
forty. This constitutes what is now known as the treaty of the Bed 
Cross, which opens the ranks of armies for the direct aid of the people 
for the relief of the sick and wounded. By this treaty all sanitary 
supplies are neutral. Ambulances, surgeons and nurses, when they 
bear the sign of the Bed Cross, are neutral and are guaranteed 
immunity from harm; also all siok and wounded men are neutral and 
can even be oared for between the lines of battle. Aid Is extended to 
friend and foe alike. Preparations are made in time of peace, and 
nations not at war may contribute to the aid of those that are. And, 
to prevent fraud, members and agents of the Bed Cross who go to the 
seat of war must have their badges vised by the central commission 
and by one of the belligerents. 

Nations in the Treaty. 

In fact, it is a great treaty, one of the greatest ever entered into; and 
the nations that are parties to it are Great Britain, Germany, Franoe, 
Belgium, Russia, Austria, Sweden, Norway, Turkey, Greece, 8 pain, 
Italy, 8ervia, Persia, the Soman states, Switzerland, the United States, 
Venezuela. Bolivia, Chile, Peru, Argentine, Japan, and other govern 
ments to the number of forty or more. They have bound themselves 
to regard all sick or wounded persons in time of war as neutral and to 
care for one another's disabled as they do for their own. A sick or 
wounded soldier, to whatever army he may belong; into whatever 
hands he may fall, is a Bed Cross subject; his nationality is merged In 
the humanity of the treaty, and he is tenderly cared for. If cored, he 
is sent to his home as a non-combatant. No days ot suffering, relieved 
only by death, can ensue, even if his comrades have passed beyond 
reach of him, leaving him to the negleot or cruelty of the enemy, as In 
the days gone by. No starvation, no death from neglected disease, can 
happen within the boundaries of a treaty nation. The civil arm of the 
$ed Cross can extend through the lines to reach, the suffering, although. 
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the lines be bristling with the engines of war. In short, the Red Cross 
has no Christian meaning in the sense that many suppose. It is 
broader than Christianity Itself, because it has neither prejudice nor 
bounds; Christian, Mohammedan and Pagan are the same in the eyes 
of the Bed Cross. 

Work of Miss Clara Barton. 

In 1880 Miss Clara Barton, whom every soldier should love and every 
well-wisher of humanity should respect, was sent abroad by her 
physicians under orders to remain for three years. She was broken 
down by her labors on our battle-fields, and, later, in a four years' 
search for missing soldiers of the war. Being in Switzerland when 
the Franco-German war broke out in 1870, she was Irresistibly drawn 
Into the movement to aid the wounded, sick and dying on the battle- 
fields of that war. She there saw the beneficent working of the Bed 
Cross; a whole continent —nearly all the nations of Burope— mar- 
shaled under its banner and efficiently doing its work, its tents, medi- 
cines, food and other supplies "pouring in at the points where they 
were needed and when they were needed. Its physicians and nurses 
going between the lines upon the battle-fields, saving during the war 
tens of thousands of lives and preventing untold sufferings. She saw 
England contribute to this work $1,600,000 and 19,000 boxes of supplies. 
Miss Barton saw all this and contrasted it with all the horrible suffer- 
ing on the battle-fields of our Civil War. She says: "I thought of the 
peninsula In MoClellan's campaign; of Pittsburg Landing, Cedar 
Mountain and second Bull Bun; of Antietam and old Fredericksburg, 
with its acres of snow-covered and gun covered glacis and its fourth- 
day flag of truoe; of its dead and starving wounded frozen to the 
ground, and our commissioners and their supplies in Washington with 
no effective organisation or power to go beyond; of the Petersburg 
mine, with its four thousand dead and wounded, and no nag of truoe; 
the wounded broiling in the Jaly sun, dying and rotting where they 
sell." 

Adopted in America in 1882. 

Our government was Invited to send delegates to the Geneva con- 
ventlon of 1664, but declined; and although repeatedly urged to take 
its place with the nations of the world in this great humanitarian 
treaty, it steadily refused to even discuss the question for sixteen years 
after the first convention of Geneva, when sixteen nations signed the 
treaty. The efforts which followed this determination of Miss Barton 
through subsequent years of illness and suffering are matters of pain- 
ful history. Fortunately, President Garfield lived long enough after 
he was Inaugurated to listen to her plea and to approve it. The 
American National Bed Cross received national recognition. Its 
presidency was tendered to President Garfield, who declined In favor 
of Miss Barton, M as a Just recognition of her valuable servioes in hav- 
ing brought the Bed Cross into this country," and who later carried the 
treaty through Congress and the " American amendment " through the 
foreign ratifying powers. The treaty was adopted by the United States 
March 1, 1883, and signed by President Arthur, thirty one nations hav- 
ing given their adhesion before this country. True, the treaty was 
made, ratified and proclaimed; but three years later, in 1885, not a 
movement had been made by the government to carry it into effect. 
The Bed Cross insignia had not been placed upon an ambulanoe, a 
tent, a hospital flag, or upon the uniform of a hospital attendant. The 
national association, under its patient president, In this great oountry, 
stood alone In its toilsome work; and even now, twelve years after the 
treaty was adopted, the United 8tates has made no effort to protect or 
prevent the abuse of this sacred sign, for upon the formation of the 
treaty in 1864 it was found that some symbol must be adopted by the 
organization by which it should be recognized at a glance on the battle, 
field. It must be M universal, distinct, original and perpetual." The 
convention finally asked the privilege of adopting the national flag of 
Switzerland, where the idea had originated and where the convention' 
was sitting— namely, a white Greek cross on a red ground, only 
reversing the colors; 4a, a red Greek cross on a white ground. 
Switzerland complied with this request^ It was formally adopted by 
the nations and became the one, only and universal sign by which 
every worker under the treaty, every military hospital, all supplies 
for their use, should be known and protected. There Is no other mili- 
tary hospital flag in all the forty nations. That little Greek red cross 
alone protects from molestation every disabled soldier and every field 
hospital in the civilized world, and secures for every suffering inmate 
the chance to recover or to die in peace. 

To Protect the Symbol. 

The nations of Europe have taken measures to prevent the lawless 
use of the symbol; for its efficiency in time of war depends upon suoh 
protection. If sutlers and manufacturers can put it on their wares its 
use will become so common, spurious and degraded that the whole 
thing would have to be exoluded from the lines of a well-organized 
army in the time of war. In the United States the users of this name 
and symbol are legion; we have the " Bed Cross cough drops," " Bed 
Cross tomatoes," " Bed Cross whiskey," " Bed Cross washing machine," 
'Bed Cross churns," "Bed Cross dog collars," etc. During the last 
session of Congress a bill for its protection was Introduced, and it 
passed the House unanimously. Its simple statement carried convic- 
tion to all. But when the press had announced the passage of this bill 
by the House, three days had not elapsed before the Senate wad 
besieged with remonstrances against its passage. 

We can make but the briefest references to the work performed by 
the societies. The flrst war to bring the treaty into actual operation 
was that of 1806 in Germany, Austria and Italy. Austria had not yet 
Joined, but her citizens raised and applied nearly $500,000. Italian 



societies raised nearly $50,000. French and Swiss societies aided, this 
being the flrst Instance of neutral aid. Germany's societies were fully 
prepared, and more than $8,000,000 were applied, and half a million 
volunteers, men and women, were employed. The results of this war 
fully proved the incalculable value of organized, authorized oivil aid. 

In the Franco-Prussian War. 

Next came the Franco Prussian war and the Commune— 1870-1. In 
Germany more than two thousand committees arose at once, with a 
central committee at Berlin. More than $14,000,000 of money was 
raised. Hospitals, hospital trains and preparations on the grandest 
scale were organized. France was not so well prepared, but Upward of 
$2,000,000 was expended and more than one hundred thousand wounded 
were eared for. Neutral societies also rendered great aid. One strik- 
ing instance was that of eighty-nve thousand French soldiers who 
peacefully Invaded Switzerland in a famished condition, ten per cent 
of them being sick. Their every want was provided for by the Bed 
Cross of Switzerland. The International committee asked for and" 
obtained from Germany twenty-five hundred incurable French 
soldiers, supplied all their wants on their way through Switzerland, 
and returned them to their homes. The wars of 1876-4 involving 
Turkey, Servla, Montenegro, Greece and Bussia, furnished the next 
scenes of activity. The work of the Russian Bed Cross was the most 
notable. Begarded with jealousy at flrst by the military, it was soon 
solicited to take control. It raised nearly $17,000,000, and applied more 
than $18,000,000 of it. In Turkey the Bed Cross emblem found its flrst 
obstruction. The Turkish soldiers regarded it from a religious point 
of view, and so strong was their prejudice that a red orescent had to be 
substituted by that society. 

The latest display of the Bed Cross work has been in the Japanese 
army. How frequently we heard it remarked that the Japanese dis- 
played suoh astonishing mercy and civilisation; that they are so quick 
to adopt the ideas of more advanced nations, etc I In 1886 Japan 
Joined hands with the Bed Cross nations. Her ruler, the Mikado, 
became president of the Bed Orors Society in a oivil oapacity, and 
therein lies the secret of Japan's wonderful development in humane 
ideas. She has been an apt scholar, and deservedly receives the com- 
mendation of the world. Picture, if you can r the scenes that would 
have ensued in this war in the absence of the kindness and mercy 
inculcated by the Bed Cross. 

Under the "American Amendment." 

The Bed Cross of the United States asked that It might be permitted 
to act as relief agents in times of national disaster, and this was 
granted by the ratifying congress at Berne, and is known as the 
" American Amendment M of the Bed Cross. The disasters in which 
relief has been furnished are thus enumerated : Michigan forest fires, 
1881, $80,000; Mississippi floods, 188a, $8,000; Mississippi floods, 1888, 
$18,600; Mississippi cyclone, 1888, $1,000; Balkan war, 1888, $600; Ohio 
and Mississippi floods, 1884, $176,000; Texas famine, 1886, $100,000; 
Charleston earthquake, 1886, $600; Mount Vernon (111.) oylone, 1888, 
$86,000; Florida yellow fever, 1888, $16,000; Johnstown disaster, 1880, 
$250,000; Russian famine, 1891-3, $136,000; Pomeroy (Iowa) cyclone, 1893, 
$10/700; S rath Carolina Islands, 1808-4, $160,000; total, $1,019,2)0. 

A nation is being exterminated for its religion before the eyes of 
Europe and America without interference. Bead the following facts 
which orourred in Constantinople itself, within sight of European 
ironclads. They are but a sample of what Is going on every day all 
over Asia Minor. Half a million are literally starving and freezing to 
death, women and children deprived of food and shelter by blood- 
thirsty fanatics, who have massacred their men, burned their dwell- 
ings, and robbed them even of their clothing : 

"New York, Jan. If— D. Arabian, an Armenian, has Just returned 
from Constantinople, where he was oonflned for over two months in a 
Turkish prison. Mr. Arabian flrst came to this oountry five years ago. 
In September last he started back to Armenia, where he had left his 
wife and children. When he reached Constantinople he was ques- 
tioned by polloe officials, and as his answers did not satisfy them he 
was placed in prison with eight hundred other Armenians. Sept. 80 
a great massacre of Armenians In Constantinople took place. The 
flrst intimation those in the prison had of the massacre was when the 
Turks commenced to carry into the courtyard and pile up hundreds of 
dead and dying Armenians, most of whom had their heads crushed in 
with clubs by the theological students, in addition to bayonet wounds 
In the back, the work of the police. Through the grating the prisoners 
saw their countrymen dying or crying vainly for assistance." 

Slaughtered Them One by One, 

••There was an entrance to the prison about fifty yards long,*' said 
Mr. Arabian, M and perhaps ten feet wide. Over it was an arched 
trellis. Through this narrow passageway, one at a time, were brought 
the Armenians whom the polloe had arrested. Upon either side of the 
passageway stood from six to eight students armed with clubs. When ^ 
the unfortunate victim would reach the line of students the first pair ** 
would raise their clubs and would strike I him simultaneously upon 
either side of the head. With a frantic cry the unfortunate would start 
to retreat, when, from a Mohammedan policeman would come a 
bayonet thrust. The Armenian, to escape this, would again start for- 
ward down through the double line of students. Blows from every 
side would then rain upon the Armenian's head until the skull was 
crushed to a pulp. No sooner was one victim dealt with than a second 
was pushed through the gate and this work of slaughter was kept up 
for forty-two continuous hours. The dead and dying alike 
dragged to the center of the courtyard, where they were pile-* 
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The walls, root and shell walk of the passageway were dyed with 
b<ood. In the courtyard were hundreds of other armed students, eaeh 
a med with a dan, and eagerly waiting to take his place In the line of 
murderers. A young Armenian who dashed through the line before 
they could elub him was shot by the police. Armenians who claimed 
to be Mohammedans were subjected to nameless atrocities when their 
statements were found to be false. The massacre was Intermitted 
only at the call to prayers. Then the murderers, with the blood 
dripping from their hands, would devoutly turn their mees to the east 
and In loud tones utter their prayers, rally five hundred Armenians 
were slaughtered in that passageway." 

Words of Julia Ward Howe. 

At a largely attended meeting held In Boston, Dec. 80, to meet Miss 
Clara Barton and discuss the raising of funds for Armenian relief, 
Julia Ward Howe, forever representative of America's best and truest 
impulses, spoke these remarkable words : "The present seems a very 
momentous Issue. It Is a death struggle, far from our bodily presence, 
but oh 1 so present to our hearts and minds ! It Is a death struggle of 
civilization, unarmed, with barbarism, armed to the teeth and pos- 
sessing and administering every appliance of modern war. In suoh a 
moment it seems to me that all minor things fade out of my mind. I 
no longer think of America, I no longer think of England, of 
France, of Russia. I think of civilisation and Christendom standing 
still, and no one saying: • I will stop this. 9 What we want is an ex- 
pression of will. 8hall we wait for some prudent, diplomatic arrange- 
ment to bring it out? Let us Americans say : * This shall oease? ' And 
when this Bed Cross goes to Turkey let the whole power of the Ameri- 
can people go behind it. It is not necessary to shed one drop of blood 
nor to kill one single Turk. The Turks are girdled about with civilised 
people. They have only to know their is no other way out; that they 
must give way; that civilization must and shall persevere and con- 
tinue, and that barbarism shall not quench It in blood. O God, what 
a thing is it to have to stand and say it at the dose of the nineteenth 
century I My mind goes back to the old crusaders, who, Just because 
the sepulchre in which the body of the dear Christ was laid was in the 
hands of the Saracens, poured forth blood and money and all that they 
had. And here are these living temples, In whom Christianity has 
resided for nearly two thousand years, and we stand and allow them 
to be swept from the face of the earth I 1 know the importance of will 
and will power. 8o long as we say to the Turkish government, < We do 
» not want you to kill the Armenians,' the Turks will reply; *We do 
1 want to kill them ; that is all.' But If we say, • By God, you shall not,' 
then the slaughter will stop, and not till then." 



Poem of Santa Filomena. 

(Published in the first number of the "AUmMe Monthly," November, 
1867. "For the legend/' Mr. Longfellow writes to Mr. Sumner, "see 
Mrs. Jameson's 'Legendary Art.' The modern application you will 
not miss." The reference is to Miss Florenoe Nightingale, who ren- 
dered great service to English soldiers in the hospital during the 
Crimean war.) 

Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our Inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner oares. 

Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us In our daily needs. 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low I 

Thus thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead, 

The trenches cold and damp, 

The starved and frozen camp — 

The wounded from the battle plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain. 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors. 

Lol in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom 

And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as In a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 

Her shadow as it falls 

Upon the darkening walls. 

As If a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly, 

The vision oame and went, 

The light shone and was spent. 

On England's annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 

That light its rays shall cast 

from portals of the past. 



A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good. 

Heroic womanhood. 

Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the Illy and the spear - 

The symbols that of yore 

8aint Filomena bore. 



HISTORY 

A Row of Presidents. 

By MART H. LEONARD, BocKetttr, Man. 



w 



HAT a history lesson 1 The names of all the presidents 
in order, and the dates of office. I'd like to know 
what Is the use ! " 
Manning Lorlmer had lately entered the village high school. 
His sister Louise of the senior class looked up from her English 
History to say, " Don't you wish there were some verses about 
the Presidents, as there are about the Kings of England? 
41 First William the Norman, you know." 
"Oh, with a new president every four years, the rhymes 
would soon be out of date. I wouldn't mind having them 
though. They might serve until I get through the high school, 
at least." 

"Your ambition for knowledge Is not very far-reaching," 
laughed Louise, " But truly I remember to have seen some dog- 
gers! lines intended to help one in remembering the presidents. 
" Washington and Jefferson made many a joke, 
Van Buren had trouble plenty to find poor banknotes. 
Let Johnson go home grieving and crying." 

" The first letter of each word is the president's initial, you 
know." 

" Good, say them again." 

" But this isn't up to date," said Louise. " It was written in 
Cleveland's first term." 

"Let us finish it out then. * Hard cash,' how would that 
do? " 

Louise laughed, " Let Johnson go home grieving and crying 
1 Hard cash.' Well, it makes as much sense as the rest, perhaps, 
but there isn't much history about it." 

" Neither Is there in a list of names," grumbled Manning. "Is 
there, grandpa?" 

Thus appealed to, an elderly gentleman, who was half listen- 
ing to the young people's talk, laid down his evening paper. 

" Why, no! my boy! Names and dates are not very valuable 
unless you can. make them serve for a row of pegs to hang other 
things upon. In that case they are very useful." 

" But what a bother ! Such a lot of them ! " 

" How many presidents have we had? " said grandfather. 
" Twenty-three, Isn't it? Haven't you almost as many school- 
mates in your class? And do you find it hard to remember their 
names? " 

"Of course not! But that is different ! The fellows,— Why, 
I know them. Of course I can remember their names." 

" Why shouldn't you know the presidents, too? Suppose I 
should call them up in turn and introduce them." 

" Do, grandfather," exclaimed Louise. 

But Manning said, "The dates are worse than the names. 
Washington, 1789 — 1797; Adams, 1797 — 1801. If there were 
some easy rule, like that for leap-year, — Numbers divisible by 
four, you know. But these dates don't seem to mean anything." 

l 
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"My boy, tbe rule is the same as for leap-year,— 1896 is 
leap-year and it Is also the year for chosing a new president. 
Each leap-year the country is stirred up for months trying to 
decide who shall be tbe next president. When the election is 
over the country settles down again until the next leap-year." 

" I never thought of that. So we must learn who was chosen 
each leap-year. Of course he began his term the next March. 
Well, grandfather, bring on the presidents. I know the first 
one, the immortal G. W. I have learned as far as that." 

44 Do be more reverent toward the Father of your country," 
said Louise. 

" Go to the book-case " said grandfather Lorimcr, '- and bring 
the left-hand book from the second shelf. Here are the pictures 
of all the presidents. Now we can see them while we talk." 

Louise and ^fanning drew their chairs beside their grand- 
father's, and for an hour the two brown heads were close beside 
the gray-haired one, as grandfather in simple words told them 
the story of each election, with two great parties contending 
for the mastery, the one usually opposing and the other uphold- 
ing some important measure on which the interest of the 
election turned. 

At last grandfather laid down the book. 

" So here we are to-day, children, face to face with President 
Cleveland at the end of the list." 

" Thank you ever so much, grandpa," said Louise, u I can seem 
to see the presidents coming* on one after another, each in his 
turn helping to settle some question that was tearing the country 
to pieces." 

u So can I" said Manning, "And now Louise, what was the 
first of those lines." 

11 Washington and Jefferson made many a joke," 

" But, that won't do ! Fancy the Father of his country making 
jokes," said Manning. 

" O, he made them, no doubt ; only his biographers thought it 
wouldn't be dignified to repeat them." 

" Well ! perhaps he did. That line gives us seven presidents in 
forty-eight years; and all having two terms except the Adamses 
who are represented by the little words and and a. What is the 
next line? " 

" Van Buren had trouble plenty to find poor banknotes," said 
Louise. 

" I should think he did ! Eight presidents this time, and only 
twenty-four years. That takes us down to the war ; and the two 
little words had and to stand for the two whig presidents both of 
whom died in office. What is the next line? " 

" Let Johnson go home grieving and crying, ' Hard cash '." 

" Eight presidents again, with Cleveland in two places. Two 
assassinations, and two vice-presidents becoming president. 
Whew!" 

" Well," Manning continued, after a pause, "I begin to know 
them now. You're a trump, grandpa." 

Grandfather smiled, and took up the evening paper again. 

The next day when Manning returned from school, he threw 
lip his hat, exclaiming, " I was the only fellow in the class who 
knew the names and the dates. The teacher asked us skip 
questions, too, and I could answer every one." 

11 What questions? " asked Louise. 

'* O, she asked * Who had two terms? ' « How many died in 
office? ' * What vice-presidents became president? ' < How many 
times did contested elections come before Congress for settle- 
ment?'" 



" Could you answer that? " asked Louise. 

" Well, not just at first," admitted Manning, " But when the 
teacher began to tell, I remembered, and gave the last part. It 
was in 1800, when the tie occurred between Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr ; in 1824, when no one of the four candidates had a majority, 
and Congress elected Adams ; and in 1876, Congress, though not 
deciding the question directly, appointed the Electoral Com- 
mission which gave the election to Hayes." 

«* Very good" said grandfather, ll you have learned your lesson 
well." 

(< But I owe it to you, grandpa," said Manning, "and to 
Louise. She gave me some pegs and you have placed them for 
me in a nice- regular row. They are all ready now to hang 
things on." 



The Developement of Freedom. 



By ALBKRTINA RAVEN. 



IN the history of the United States there is perhaps no more 
interesting and important question than that of slavery. 

Beginning with its introduction into Virginia In 1620 until Its 
final abolishment by the 15th Amendment, the subject is one 
which for over one hundred years commanded the attention of 
our 'most skilful statesman and called forth the gravest con- 
sideration from our most profound thinkers. 

The subject is therefore one which deserves to be most 
thoroughly taught. No class should be allowejd to drop the study 
of American history which has not mastered, in all its detail, the 
question which for seventy five years preceding 1861, agitated to 
its profoundest depth the heart of this great nation, involving as 
it did the happiness of millions of people, the prosperity of our 
country and which met its death only by the awful sacrifice 
of thousands of our bravest men from 1861 to 1865. 

But after months of the most patient and intelligent teaching it 
is often surprising to find what narrow views and how little 
knowledge of the subject tbe class really possesses. In many 
instances it will be f ound that the pupils believe most implicitly 
that the entire history of slavery is included between 1620 and 
1870 and that in no other time or clime has the subject ever been 
seriously considered. t 

To teach the whole subject would be to teach the history of 
the human race, a thing neither necessary nor desirable, and 
yet the question of liberty is one which has stirred the souls of 
men from remotest antiquity and the end of which no man can 
see. Ont of tbe multitude of facts which confront one in study- 
ing the subject there are about twelve which in the illimitable 
blessings which have followed their course, cause them to 
stand forth as landmarks of the great causes which have made 
our modern civilization possible. These events may be illus- 
trated as shown in the accompanying illustration. Special drill 
need not be given on these points, frequent allusions and com- 
parisons will soon render them familiar, creating as they do, new 
fields for investigation and shedding a broader and stronger 
light on the motives that have actuated events that form our 
history. 

The first authentic instance of a people rising against slavery 
carries us back to the days of Pharoah in Egypt, when we read 
of the Israelites crossing the Red Sea to escape from the bondage 
of the Egyptians. "Jehovah has triumphed; His people are 
free." 

Centuries pass ere Old Father Time proclaims the Second 
Hour of Freedom's glorious reign. In the depths of the oP" 
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Teutorborg Forest we behold Arminius," The Beloved Her- 
mann,*' striking the blow that sounds the knell of Roman despo- 
tism while It heralds the birth of a new sentiment — patriotism 
— the love of country which henceforth and forever is to make 
the country the political nnit of history and not the ctty. From 
such seed have the liberties of Europe and America sprung. 



The sands In the hour-glass drift slowly on to the Third Hour, 
and lo! — The Crusades, that mysterious, incomparable union of 
fanaticism and chivalry, the lever whereby the ignorance which 
has so long enthralled the minds of Europe is to be dissipated, 
paving the way, through assimilation of new ideas and modes of 
thought, for our modern civilization by substituting strong, cen- 
tralized goverment for the feeble, conflicting rule of the feudal 
lords. 

Believed of the shackles of Ignorance, Liberty's Fourth Hour 
soon is seen. The basis of all good government must be that 
law that guarantees, to all, equal justice. In the Magna Charta, 
the English speaking people throughout the earth have secured 
constitutional liberty as their special inheritance. 

With a radiance which Time but increases the Fifth Hour 
moves majestically on, made glorious by the Discovery of 
America, an event of such transcendent importance as to revo- 
lutionize the theories and dogmas prevalent at that day. 

In the Sixth Hour we find that the principle of constitutional 
liberty having been recognized, the next great struggle is the 
struggle for liberty of conscience and in Martin Luther we find 
its leader and champion. 

The scene changes and when, the Seventh Hour dawns — lo ! — 
the battle field is our own dear land. Those democratic prin- 
ciples of the Protestant Reformation that made possible the 
settlement of America, have also rendered possible " the govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people." In the 
American Revolution we behold the successful conflict between 
the liberal and despotic principles of government. 

As each new ripple on the water's surface is but the parent of 
a wider and ever increasing circle, so we find the Seventh Hour 
but the precursor of the Eighth. The French Revolution — awful 
in its intensity, glorious in its results makes the Eighth Hour, 
one long to be remembered. " Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ! " 
Liberty of thought and speech, equal chances to learn and to 
labor, a sympathetic bond of brotherhood between man and man, 
mark the dawn of a day of hope for the oppressed of all 
nations. 

Quickly now the Ninth Hour appears and The Unification of 
Germany is seen. The blending of many petty, tyrannical 



principalities into one grand harmonius nation, preserving with 
jealous care, the basis of its formation, the constitutional 
liberties of its subjects, is the grandest illustration of patriotism 
the world has witnessed. 

This victory of Germany patriotism infuses new strength into 
the hearts and arms of a brave little band who have devoted 
themselves in their country's welfare and in the Tenth Hour, 
after three centuries of servitude, Italy takes her place among 
the nations of the earth. 

And now our own beloved Lincoln crowns the progress of 
Liberty with the most gracious act Humanity has witnessed and 
the Eleventh Hour is borne onward on the wings of praise and 
thanksgiving as the proclamation goes forth that henceforth the 
subjugation of one race by another must forever cease. 

The Twelfth Hour has nearly dawned. How shall It end? 
The answer is one that must be forthcoming, if not in this, then 
in the next generation. Already the mutterings of the storm 
that may devastate our civilized world are heard. " Labor must 
be emancipated " is the cry in the wilderness. To its solution let 
us bring our best thoughts and holiest purposes that upon jus- 
tice, liberty and equality, the universal brotherhood of man 
may be established, making the earth a well of gladness and the 
hearts of men, a song. 



How Teachers Can Save Time. 



Plan and prepare your lessons before assigning or teach- 
ing them. Five minutes spent by the teacher in preparing a 
lesson will often save from ten minutes to an hour in teaching it. 

Do not do other work when you could be hearing a recita- 
tion or otherwise actually teaching, if that other work could be 
done at a different time. 

Study up time-saving devices for conveying or impressing 
instruction. 

Have always ready something profitable to fill the spare 
moments of your pupils, or to keep them busy if you should be 
called from your work. Save the minutes. 

Arrange your papers and materials so that you can find 
instantly whatever you want. 

Do not tire yourself so much by work or play out of 
school that you cannot work fast in school. 

Arrive at school a reasonable time before it opens and stay 
a reasonable time after it closes. 

By having pupils do oral Instead of written work time can 
often be gained. This work can be corrected by pupils, or by the 
teacher outside of school hours. 

It is generally enough for the teacher to examine from 
three to six papers of a written exercise. They will show the 
chief mistakes and what the class needs. 

It Is seldom worth while to keep a daily record of 
recitations. 

Mark the attendance of pupils without calling the roll. 

If it is necessary to spend time with a single pupil la a 
matter of discipline or instruction which would not concern any 
other pupil, it is generally best to take for the work some time 
outside of school hours. 

Cases of delinquencies of pupils in conduct or work should 
generally be attended to outside of school hours. 

Do not allow pupils to idle, potter or fumble. 

Teach pupils to be independent workers and thinkers. 

Require pupils to plan and prepare for their work, and to 
keep their belongings In order. » 

In some cases encourage and require pupils to study out- 
side of school hours. Obtain the co-operation of parents and 
others in such work. 

— J. B. Tice, Supt. Schools, PlainviUe, Man. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

A Lesson iii Percentage* 

{Reported.) 
( T"NUPILS had all weighed oat thirteen grammes of apple, 

r"^ placed it la a uniformly warm place for twenty-four 
hours. These apples had then been weighed and evapora- 
tion thus estimated.) 

James. My apple was a Ben Davis. I put fifteen grammes on 
the wire screen. This morning I find It weighs three grammes. 

"Then it lost what in the process of evaporation," said the 
teacher. 

"It lost the difference between fifteen grammes and three 
grammes, or twelve grammes," was the mathematical reply. 

u Y-e-s," said the teacher, seeming not quite to agree. 

41 It lost H of itself," said another pupil, sure that the harder 
the process, the nearer acceptable the answer would be. 

" It lost *&% I " said another, catching the cue. 

" It lost 80% ! " said another, mounting a step higher still. 

,l All right — everyone— " said the teacher; " but how strange 
not one of you thought to say it lost its juice.** 

The cnildren saw the point; relaxation of mental tension fol- 
lowed, with the result that every child was good natured now, If 
not before, and so ready for action. 

" Well," said the teacher, " that was a pretty good apple with 
80% juice. Oood f of what ?" 

•* Apple sauce ! " 

"Pies!" 

"Cider!" 

44 Vinegar!" 

" We will remember that of the Ben Davis when we make 
cider next fall. But, children, what is percentage? " 

''Percentage is nothing but comparison," said one bright girl, 
and with a laugh that showed there was a significance to the 
answer, that we visitors did not fully understand. 

" My apple was a Jenaton," said John. u I weighed out 15 
gr amm es and found it weighed only 1} grammes this morning." 

" Good ; but let us not think fractions. We will think it in — " 

" Grammes and decigrammes ! " 

M Right. How easy it will all be to the school children when 
the whole world adopts the metric system 1 But John, tell us 
about the Jenaton." 

"If it weighed 15 grammes before and 1\ after, it lost 13 } 
grammes." 

" 18) represents what? " 

" The juiciness of the apple." 

"Good. How much more interesting number work is if it 
belongs to something ! " 

" Seems to make it easier," said Ellis. 

"Everything is easy when we're interested." 

" Well, but what about baying Jenatons for our cider-making?" 

" 13J fifteenths were juice." 

«• Another way to say it." 

" 13} grammes out of 15 grammes were juice." 

" Get rid of that fraction." 

" 135 decigrammes out of 150 decigrammes were juice." 

* Now the business man's way of saying it." 



" IH was juice." 

"Or?" 

"90% was juice." 

And Willie had experimented with a Baldwin. 

His Baldwin had weighed 18 grammes before and % .9 after 
evaporation. Consequently, in like manner, the class proved that 
12.1 grammes were juice, etc., etc. 

There had been no lagging in the class, no lack of interest. 

No talk — and there would not be later on — of base and rate 
and all that. 

* " Percentage is nothing but comparison!* the children under* 
stood that. And the touch of science opened up endless thoughts 
on evaporation, not laid down in the course of .study, 



Reading Numbers. 

By G. A WOODABD. 



ONE of the things which I think should receive more 
attention In our primary and intermediate schools is the 
reading of numbers. I have noticed in several schools I 
have visited that the pupils are allowed, if not taught, to 
read numbers greater than one hundred with an "and." For 
example,— 364 Is read "three hundred and sixty four. The 
serious consequences of such an error are not fully apparent 
until the pupils begin the study of decimals. The fault can 
then be corrected only after much time and energy have been 
wasted, with the possibility, or rather probability, that force of 
habit will at times assert itself. 

Pupils who have acquired this bad habit, or who have been 
taught in this bad way, will read the decimal .364 as follows : — 
Three hundred and sixty four thousandths. Three hundred and 
sixty four thousands is correctly written 300.064. 

The following exercise I think will make it plain to the 
children why it is wrong to use the word "and" in reading 
numbers. When we speak of two boys together we say 
" boys," but when we wish to speak of them individually we say 
" Henry and William." You may write the following numbers 
on the board. (The teacher should give them numbers each less 
than one hundred, but large enough so that their sum will 
amount to more than one hundred. The reason for this is 
that they may not detect the purpose of the lesson, as they 
might do if numbers greater than one hundred were read 
to them.) 

Write : — 63 and 72 and 81 and 37 and 54. How many numbers 
have I given you? How are they separated? Now you may 
write the numbers in a column. You may put all the numbers 
into one number. What is the result? (Several if not all will 
read their work incorrectly.) You may write the result in 
words. (Observe that some have written the result, Three 
hundred and seven.) You may erase the words "three hun- 
dred," and supply figures instead (300 and seven). You may 
erase the word " seven " and replace it with the figure (300 and 
7). How many numbers have you? Ans. : Two. But I thought 
you were going to put those five numbers into one number. 

The teacher should then notice the correct work and explain 
why it is correct. Give the pupils other examples and require 
them to read the numbers pronouncing each word and syllable 
distinctly. In that way it will be not only practice in number 
work but an excellent drill in articulation. 



• See " Giffin's Aritmetie." 
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Fractions. 

First Three Lessons. 
By H.J. 



Lesson I. 

Each child chooses a unit * to be used during lesson (sheet of 
paper, apple, pencil, chalk slate, blackboard, etc.) Teacher 
tells children to divide unit Into any number of equal parts (better 
to limit number of parts to 10) then arrange unit to resemble the 
original. Several children are asked into how many equal parts 
they have divided their unit. 

Children are asked to hold up 1 of the parts and state as before, 
thus " I have divided an apple Into 3 equal parts and here Is 1 of 
them ; " then 2, etc., till each child has held up a whole unit. 
Show and state when parts equal a unit. Now some hold up 1 
and some more than 1 of the equal parts into which unit has 
been divided. Teacher gives name fraction, explaining derivation 
from fractum, to cut, but impresses the equal cutting. 

Definition I. — "A fraction Is one or more of the equal parts 
into which the unit may be divided." 

Teacher obtains names of fractional parts, 1 half, 1 third, 
1 fourth, 1 fifth. Children explaining 1 of 5 equal parts is called 
1 fifth (i). Children discover that parts get their name from 
number of equal parts into which a unit is divided. Name 
written last \ and called (denominator) (nomin = name ; de = 
down.) 

Definition II. — " The denominator is the number written below 
the horizontal line and shows into how many equal parts the unit 
has been divided." 

Children write and show J, J, $, J, etc. Point to and show 
number showing how many equal parts have been taken or used 
(number or numerator.) 

Definition III. — u The numerator is the number written above 
the horizontal line and shows how many of the equal parts have 
been taken or used/' 

Each fraction has 2 parts or terms numerator == (numbers ) 

denominator = (names) 

Teacher drills by cutting units or by drawings, children giving 
fractions or vice versa. 
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Lesson II. 

Children divide units so that 1 piece is separate from rest and 
tell what fraction represents remaining part: J|, -&> 5-» f» J» lf» 
etc. Children see that each fraction is less than a unit. Children 
take away more pieces making fraction worth still less. 
Children do the same with equal units thus seeing that the fewer 

• Previously learned — Unit is a single thing. 



pieces into which a unit Is divided the larger the parts, but even 
If pieces be small if we use many (large number) the value of 
fraction is larger: (\, J, J, f t compared) (J, |, tffr, Jiff.) 

By folding and shading paper children will see that \ =s } = | 
= A> etc -» and all can see from objects before them that 
l = l=i = i=* $.= t = 4 eacn equal a unit which need not 
have been divided. Fractions smaller than a unit are thus seen 
to be the only true fractions, hence proper fractions. A proper 
fraction is a fraction whose numerator is smaller than its 
denominator and whose value is less than a unit. Children now 
know that a fraction whose numerator equal its denominator is 
not a proper fraction : 



Unff \ 



Un,t | 



Class can be used as illustration : 

(class = 50 ch. or parts) 
£J = whole 25 each side £ft = J. 
Lesson III. 

Children each have a sheet of paper (same size) some divide 
into 4 equal parts, 3 equal parts, 5 equal parts, etc. Several 
children write value of their sheet in fractions as f , f , |, then 
child Is told to collect pieces from 2 children so as obtain £ of a 
sheet (j + |) (J + i) showing that the piece really equals a unit 
as before. Children told to collect as before, this time collecting 
£ from each child and writing fraction as ^, by putting together 
child finds out that ^ = 4 whole sheets. Child collects V> h l> 
|, f> writing fractions and then finding and writing * values by 
piecing together. Children see that no fraction on to-day*s 
board is a proper fraction. Children question about the values, 
"some fractions equal a unit," "some are worth more than a 
unit." Teacher gives them improper fractions = not proper 
fractions. 

Definition. — " An improper fraction is a fraction whose numer- 
ator is equal to or greater than its denominator, and whose value 
Is equal to or greater than a unit." 

Also if children do not know " An integer is a whole number." 

* Children point oat Integers on board; some oeenr with fractions. 
Teacher gives: name "mixed number" and definition: A mixed 
number is a number composed of Integers and a fraction. 



Surfaces. 



STENOGRAPHIC report of a lesson on surfaces given in one 
of the public schools of Kansas City, as printed in the 
report of Superintendent Greenwood. 
Laying Carpet. 
Q. If you wish to carpet this room, in what direction shall 
the strips run? 
Roy : Lengthwise. 

Q. If the strips run lengthwise, what Is the first thing to be 
found out? 
Earl : The length of the room. 
Teacher : You may find the length of the room. 
(Roy measures the length of the room with a yard measure.) 
Roy : The room Is thirty feet long. 
Q. How do you buy carpet? 
Frank : By the yard. 
Q. How many yards are required for one strip? 
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Walter : Ten yards. 

Q. What Is the next question to ask yourself concerning the . 
room? 

Phil : How wide is the room? 

Q. Why do you wish to find the width of the room ? 

Earl : To find how many strips are required. 

Teacher : Find the width of the room. 

(Earl measures the width of the room with a yard measure.) 

Earl : The room is 22 feet wide. 

Q. How wide is carpet? 

Clifford : One yard wide. 

Q. Is all carpet one yard wide? 

Clifford : Some carpet is three-fourths of a yard wide. 

Q. We will suppose the carpet that we will use to be one 
yard wide. How many yards will be required for the width of 
this room? 

Mildred: 7 J yards. 

Q. If the carpet is one yard wide, how many strips are 
required? 

Willie: 7} strips. 

Q. Could you buy J of a strip? 

Willie : No ma'am. 

Q. How many strips then, are required? 

Harrell : Eight strips. 

Q. How many yards are required for one strip? 

Roy : Ten yards. 

Q. How many strips altogether? 

Roy : Eight strips. 

Q. How many yards are required for this room? 

Anna : Eighty yards. 

Q. Is your carpet a perfectly plain surface? 

Phil: No, the carpet is figured, and should be matched. 

Q. How many yards would be required if there were no 
figures to be matched? 

Walter : Eighty yards. 

Q. We will suppose that there are figures to be matched. 
Now, if we were laying the carpet, how many strips would we 
lay simply for the length required? 

Clara : One strip. 

Teacher: Yes, there would be just one strip cut off the 
required length. What would occur on the second, third, fourth 
strips, and so on? 

Clara : There would be a certain number of inches cut off or 
turned under. 

Q. What would you call that quantity cut off on account of 
matching of figures? 

Delbert : Waste or loss. 

Q. I will say that there are eight inches loss in matching the 
figures; what will yon do with the eight inches? 

Harrell : We will reduce them to parts of a foot. 

Q. What would that equal? 

Harrell : Two-thirds of a foot. 

Q. Who would have to stand this loss of } foot? 

Phil : The buyer. 

Q. How long is each strip? 

Mattie : 80 feet long. 

Q. How many feet would you have to buy for the second, 
third, fourth strips, and so on? 

Delbert: 80} feet. 

Q. How many yards would that equal? 

Theo : Ten yards. 

Mattie : Ten and two-ninths yards. 

Q. How many strips ten and two-ninth yards long would yon 
require? 

Roy : Seven strips. 



Q. Why did you say seven strips? 

Roy : The first strip was only ten yards long, the remaining 
seven strips would be 10 and } yards long. 

Q. How long are those seven strips? 

Clara :• Ten and two-ninths yards long. 

Q. How many strips of that length do you require? 

Walter : Seven strips, each 10} yards long. 

Q. What does that equal? 

Class: 71} yards. 

Q. What is the length of the first strip? 

Willie : Ten yards. 

.Q Making a total of how many yards? 

Mattie: 81} yards. 

Teacher : You may draw on your slates the illustration of the 
floor of a room, marking the dimensions. Give the dimensions of 
yours. 

Mattie : Twenty-five feet long, and twenty-two feet Vide. 

Theo : Thirty feet long, 20 feet wide. 

Q. We will solve Theo's problem. In the last problem, we 
took carpet one yard wide. ' Suppose we take for this problem 
carpet } yard wide, the strips running lengthwise. How many 
yards wide is the room? 
80 feet 



20 feet = 6} yards. 



Emma : Six and two-thirds yards. 

Q. Instead of reducing it to 6} yards, what may you call it 
more conveniently? 

Essie : Seven strips. 

Q. No, I did not ask for number of strips. 

Roy : Twenty-thirds yards. 

Q. Suppose the carpet is three-fourths of a yard wide, how 
many strips are required for a room y yards wide? 

Earl : 8} strips ; no, 9 strips. 

Q. Why did you not say 8} strips instead of 9 strips? 

Earl : Because you cannot buy } of a strip, you mnst buy one 
whole strip, which makes 9 strips. 

Q. How many yards in length is this room? 

Clifford: Ten yards. 

Q. Supposing there is a loss of nine Inches matching figures, 
on how many of the nine strips would there be a waste of nine 
inches? 

Harrell : On eight strips. 

Q. How much would that nine Inches loss on each of eight 
strips equal in yards? 

Mattie : One-fourth of a yard on each strip? 

Q. How many yards long, then, would each of those eight 
strips be? 

Anna : Ten and one-fourth yards. 

Q. How many yards would it require for eight strips ten and 
one-fourth yards long? 

Anna : Eighty-two yards. 

Q. How many yards would the first strip require? 

Willie : Ten yards. 

Q. Why did we not allow for loss on that first strip? 

Fred : The first strip would be cut off just the length of the 
room. 

Q. How many yards shall we buy for that room? 

Roy : Ninety-two yards. 

Teacher: You may solve your individual problems on your 
slates. 

Asst. Supt. : Miss Simmons, we will not wait for the pupils to 
finish their problems and analyze them. This will be sufficient *~ 
•how your plan of developing the subject. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

First Grade Work. 

By 8. 8. PARR, Si. Cloud, JAmi. 



Form of Earth and Directions Upon it* 
(Based upon Matzat's Methodik.) 

THE pupils have observed the hollow form of the sky, and the 
flat appearance of the earth. They have had their attention 
called to the clouds, sun, moon and stars. They are sup- 
posed to know the cardinal points of the compass, as they are 
determined by the rising and setting of the sun. 
Form of the Earth. 

Teacher. When one is away from hills and mountains, how 
does the ground and the water seem? 

Charles. It seems flat. 

Teacher. James, you told me you were at Seattle ; how did it 
seem there? 

James, Away from the mountains, it looked like it does here, 
flat! 

Teacher. Mary, how did it look to you at St. Louis ! 

Mary. Just as it does here. 

Teacher. Charles, you may take this croquet ball, and this 
piece of pasteboard with the inch, round hole in it, and hold the 
pasteboard level on the top of the ball, so that only so much of 
the ball may be seen as shows through the hole, and tell me how 
it looks. 

Charles. The part I see looks fiat, Whichever way it may be 
turned, the ball seems flat like a board. 

Teacher. Mary, you may hold the pasteboard near the table, 
so that Charles cannot see which is used, and change from ball to 
board, and board back to ball. Charles may try to tell which is 
which. 

The pupils now try to distinguish when the curved surface of 
the ball or the flat surface of the board, which is the same in 
color, appears below the hole in the pasteboard. They find they 
cannot see any difference. 

A cylinder and a cube, each three inches in diameter are now 
brought forward and the same experiments performed with 
them. The ends and curved surface of the cylinder and the flat 
faces of the cube appear the same as the ball and the board. But 
the edges of the cylinder and the edges and corners of the cube 
are readily distinguished. When the experiment is carried far 
enough to make it clear and well understood, the teacher goes on 
to connect it with the way the earth looks to the eye. 

Teacher Of the three forms, the ball, the cylinder and the 
cube, which one always seemed flat when held below the paste- 
board? 

Pupils. The ball. 

Teacher. When you were away from hills and mountains, 
Charles, how did the ground look to you? 

Charles. It seemed flat. 

Teacher. James, how did it look at Seattle? 

James. It was flat- 

Teacher. Mary, what was it like at St. Louis? 

Mary. The ground was flat. 

Teacher. Thomas, when you went from Duluth to Buffalo by 
boat, how did the water seem? 

Thomas. The lake looked flat like the prairie at Barnesville. 

Teacher. A couple of years ago Inga came from Stockholm ; 
I wonder if she minds how the sea looked? 

Inga. I. think it looked fiat. 

Teacher. Think how the croquet ball looked when you saw 



only a little piece of it; then think whether you see all the earth 
when you look at it. 

Pupils. We see only a little bit of the ground 

Teacher. What form was it that always looked flat? 

James. The ball was the only form that showed flat every 
time we looked at it. 

Teacher. Then, since the ground, when one is away from hills 
and mountains, always seems flat, what form do yon think the 
world has? 

Pupils. It must be round like a ball. 

Horizontal and Perpendicular. 

The teacher is provided with a small triangle (isosceles) made 
of a strip of brass with a paper base, of which the base is two 
inches long, the sides three inches long. She has a duck-shot 
split and a fine thread fastened in the split, so that the shot may 
be hung from the apex of the little triangle. The teacher is 
likewise provided with a large triangle (isosceles) made of lath, 
the base of which is three feet and the sides four feet long. In 
addition she has an ordinary plummet, or plumb-line, and the 12- 
inch school-globe. These are the appliances for making plain the 
ideas of horizontal direction and vertical direction. The middle 
point of each triangle base is indicated by a line drawn across it. 

The pupils are made familiar with the action of the plumb-line. 
They apply it to the walls, door-posts and other objects which 
are perpendicular. They have also previously been made 
acquainted with the notion of the angle, as the opening between 
two lines, and have learned right, acute and obtuse angles. 

Teacher. Notice while I set this little triangle on the outside 
of the globe ; how does the shot hang from the top of its point? 

Charles. The shot points toward the center of the globe. 

Teacher. Now I will turn the globe another way, and set the 
triangle on it : how does the little plumb-line hanging from the 
top point now? 

James. The plumb- line points toward the center of the globe. 

Other positions are taken, and the little triangle set upon the 
surface of the globe so that the plumb-line points toward its 
center. Only the main features of question and answer are of 
course given. The children may not at first see what they ought 
to see, but they cannot go far astray, and may easily be brought 
back to the point in hand. 

Teacher. Look at the angles the shot-thread makes with the 
bottom of the triangle; are they equal or unequal? 

Pupils. They are equal? 

Teacher. If one sets this lath on the other, so that the two 
angles formed are equal, what did we agree to call them? 

Mary. They are called right angles. 

Teacher. Here is a large triangle and plumb-line; set the 
triangle on its base, or short side, and hang the plumb-line from 
the top ; how does it point? 

Pupils. It points toward the middle of the bottom. 

Teacher. To what part of the globe did the little plumb-line 
point? 

Inga. It pointed toward the center of it. 

Teacher. To what part of the earth, do you think, does this 
large plumb-line point? 

Pupils. It points toward the center of the earth. 

Teacher. Now we will take the large triangle to the foot of 
the playground, where it is level, and see how it points there. 
Here we are, and our triangle Is set up ; how do you think it 
points now? 

James. It must point toward the center of the earth. 

Teacher. Notice, now, the angles the plumb-line makes with 
the bottom of the triangle ; what kind of angles are they? 
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Pupils. They are right angles. 

The large triangle is taken by the pupils to various places, as 
distant as possible from one another, and set np and the direction 
of the plumb-line noticed. Of course, this work must be done 
under the supervision of the teacher, or of some older person, 
but, if carefully carried out. it will repay the trouble by awakened 
interest and real advance of ideas. 

The plumb-line is then brought back and the triangle set east 
and west. The children are asked to watch the shadow of the 
line, as the sun moves from east to west, and to mark its length 
at the end of each half -hour. 

Teacher. What do you notice about the length of the line's 
shadow as the sun moves across the sky? 

Charles, It is longest in the morning and evening, and short- 
est at twelve o'clock* 

Teacher. To what point within the earth does the line stretch? 

Mary. It stretches toward the center of the earth. 

Teacher. If the thread were stretched upward from its top, 
toward the sky, where do you think it would pierce it? 

Mary, The thread would pierce the sky just over our heads. 

Teacher. We need a name for the point in the sky just over 
our heads ; it is called the * zenith/ Here it is upon the black- 
board. The direction of a line, like the thread, passing through 
the center of the earth is said to be 4 vertical ' ; and a line that 
crosses it so that the two angles that lie side by side are equal is 
said to be ' horizontal/ The bottom of the triangle, compared 
with the plumb-line is horizontal. Find other lines that are 
horizontal and perpendicular. 

The Noon-line. 

Teacher. As the sun rose in the sky, the shadow of the plumb- 
line shortened, until, when the sun was highest in the south, it 
was shortest; then the shadow began to lengthen and grew 
longer until evening. In what direction did the shadow point 
when it was shortest? 

Pupils. It pointed to the north. 

Teacher. If that shadow had been lengthened at both ends 
until it ran across the country many, many miles, what time of 
day do you think it would have been ail along the line? 

John. The time would be twelve o'clock. 

Teacher. A line drawn across this one so that the angles it 
made with the first were equal, or right angles, would stretch in 
what direction? 

Pupils. The second line would stretch east and west, 

Teacher. [Drawing a circumference and an ellipse.] We have 
talked about the place where the ground and the sky seem to 
meet; which of these lines is like that place? 

Albert. The round line is like it. 

Teacher. If the noon-line were stretched until it met the sky, 
where do you think it would touch it? 

Pupils. The noon-line would touch the sky where it and the 
ground meet. 

Teacher. And where would the east and west line touch the 
sky? 

Pupils. The east and west line would touch the sky where it 
and the ground meet. 

The pupils now may see that the points where these lines 
pierce the meeting of sky and earth are North, South, East, and 
West. They see that the sun rises above, and sets below this 
meeting-line; that this line changes every time one changes 
his place : and that the son passes a large part of his time below 
this line. As the sun moves across the sky, so it moves below it 
in an opposite direction to enable it to get back to its place in the 
east* 



Geography. 



By C. B. W. 



THE following general topics, if placed in a conspicuous place 
upon the blackboard of the school-room, may serve as a key 
by which the study of a country or section may be conducted. 

1. Situation. 

2. Relief or surface. 

3. Drainage. 

4. Climate. 

5. Soil effected by climate* 

6. Productions. 

8. Occupations. 

9. Political divisions. 
10. Interesting facts. 

If studying the United States, the section under special consid- 
eration should be indicated upon a progressive map of the United 
States. If a large outline map is drawn upon the board, and the 
pupils add to it as the new facts are acquired, it will prove help- 
ful 

A paste-board outline map of the section being studied should 
be prepared by the pupils. Have them place thin paper over their 
text-book maps, trace and transfer to pasteboard. Cutting the 
map will serve to fix the outline in the memory, and such a map 
will be found useful when a quick outline of a section is desired. 
Each reproduction of a correct outline will tend to impress the 
leading features of the section, and after this a period may 
profitably be devoted to memory maps. 

Every opportunity for review should be embraced. 

When relief or surface is studied, have the pupils indicate 
direction of ranges and place important peaks. 

Encourage picture study, the bringing and reading of stories to 
illustrate the scenery and life of the locality. 

When teaching drainage ask: "Do you live on aslope? east, 
west, north or south. ? What is the length of the rivers? Rapid- 
ity? Uses? 

Compare different rivers as to their importance commercially. 
Seek reasons from pupils. 

Climate should be developed according to the six causes which 
effect it. Teach that soil is effected by climate. 

What is the effect of climate upon productions? People? 

An interesting lesson may be made from exports and imports. 

What opportunities for occupation do certain sections afford? 

What natural advantages are offered? 

Why have certain cities grown to be so large? 

Effects from certain causes should be emphasized. 

The political divisions should be studied with special relation 
to the life of the people. 

Teach history in connection with geography. 

After a continent or section has been studied, it may be given 
as a subject for composition writing. 

A few days in reading from the geographical readers will give 
many interesting facts. 

Pupils may imagine themselves in a certain city and write a 
descriptive letter, which shall be an excellent language lesson. 



They Like It. 

I am in receipt of the little book, Stories of Industry, and take 
pleasure In stating tbat In my belief it Is the kind of reading for 
pupils in third, fourth, and fifth grades. My own ohildren will figure* 
lively devour It when I show it to them. 
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Penn'a Treaty Elm 



Historical Dialogue. 

Historic Trees. 

Charter Oak. 



Scene I. 
# Place: Hartford, Conn. 

Time: 1687. 

Characters : Six colonists. 

Costumes: Colonial styles, large drab felt hats, drab capes, 
shoe buckles, broad white collar, belt. One of two may wear 
spectacles, carry a cane, and one or two carry guns. 

All are seated about a table strewn with books, papers, ink, etc. 

{Enter Governor Treat.) Am I late, my friends? 

1st Colonist. O no, but what news, Governor Treat? 

Gov. Treat. Our Royal Governor, Andros, has arrived from 
England. He has landed in Boston. 

2nd Colonist. I feared this, but ah, I distrust him, I distrust 
him. We have been so prosperous I do fear him greatly. 

3rd Colonist. Think you we shall be obliged to surrender this 
liberal charter of ours to the crown? 

4th Colonist. {Bringing Jlst down upon table.) We will argue 
and expostulate but never yield, never {another blow on the table) 
but, we will not resort to action until the time for action is fully 
jcome." 

Enter messenger {in riding habit, whip in hand.) Here is a letter 
to Governor Treat from Sir Edmund Andros, Governor of New 
England. 

Governor Treat steps forward, takes letter (old fashioned seal) 
saying: "Wait outside, boy." Messenger bows and retires 
Governor Treat opens letter and reads aloud, 
" To Robert Treat, 

Governor of Connecticut. 

I am commanded and authorized by his majesty, at my arrival 
in these parts, to receive in his name, the surrender of your 
•barter, if tendered by you, and to take you into my present care 
»nd charge, as other parts of the government, assuring his 
Majesty's good subjects of his countenance and protection in all 
things relating to his service and their welfare. 

Edmund Andros, 

Governor of New England. " 

{Governor Treat lays letter upon table.) Gentlemen, what action 
shall we take? 
5th Colonist. I move you, we leave it with the Governor and 



Council to take good care to do what is requisite to be done in 
reference to affairs in England and the last quo warranto. 
6th Colonist. I second the motion. 

Gov. Treat. It is moved and seconded we leave this matter 
with the Governor and Council ; all those in favor of this motion 
please manifest by the usual sign ; contrary minded? It is a vote. 
1st Colonist. I move you we prepare an answer to this mes- 
sage from Governor Andros. 

2nd Colonist. In our old charter are all our cherished political 
and ecclesiastical institutions. Even the titles of individuals to 
their lands and houses. 

Shall all these rights be swept away? I say No. Shall every 
foot of soil become the personal property of the King of England? 
Again I say, no, gentlemen, no. 

3rd Colonist. Our charter is extraordinary. It has given us 
unqualified power to govern ourselves. We have been allowed to 
elect all our officers, to enact our own laws, to administer justice 
without appeals to England, to inflict punishments, to confer 
pardons, and to exercise every power. In a word we are inde- 
pendent except in name. We have long been the happiest State 
In the world. Shall we give this up? No; gentlemen. 

Gov. Treat. Shall a letter similar to this be sent to Governor 
Andros ? ( Takes up paper and reads. ) 

" We are his Majesty's loyal subjects and we are heartily 
desirous that we may continue in the same station that we are in, 
if it may consist with his princely wisdom to continue us so. 

But if his Majesty's royal purposes be otherwise to dispose of 
us, we shall, as In duty bound, submit to his royal commands; 
and if it be to conjoin us with other colonies and provinces, 
under Sir Edmund Andros, his Majesty's present Governor, it 
will be more pleasing than to be joined with other Provinces.'* 
3rd Colonist. I move you, this letter be sent. 
4th Colonist. Second the motion. 
Gov. Treat. Moved and seconded this letter be sent. 
The meeting is now adjourned. 

(All exit behind a screen.) 

Scene II. 

Governor Andros enters arrayed in lace, velvet, gold buckles, 
and regalia. He walks slowly across the stage back and forth, 
saying: 

44 My sixty soldiers are with me, but everything seems in pro- 
found doubt and distress. I have demanded their charter. They 
tell me how dear it is to them, it gives them so many rights and 
privileges, and that it is impossible to give it up. I have watched 
that charter with longing eyes from the banks of the Hudson, 
and I have no intention of giving up my object now that the King 
of England has put me in power in Connecticut." 

{Exit.) 
Scene III. 
Evening. {Colonists and Governors.) Tables, and candles lighted. 

Enter Governor Andros, who is waited upon by the Governor, 
a Deputy Governor^ and assistants. He is conducted to the Gov- 
ernor's seat. 

Gov. Treat turns to others (who have entered) saying : 

His Excellency has declared that his Majesty has given him a 
commission to be publicly read. 

1st Colonist {aside.) We must resist openly or make a formal 
surrender of our charter. 

Andros. I come to demand the surrender of your charter. 
Bring forth the document that I may see it. 

Gov. Treat (turning to Colonist 3.) Well, I order you to bring 
in the precious document. 

(3rd Colonist exit ; re-enters with roll.) The document is here 
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before your eyes, Governor Andros. (Lays charter down upon the 
table.) 

Andros adjusts his spectacles and Is about to reach forth for 
the charter. (Two men suddenly blow out the candles.) Captain 
Wadsworth seizes the charter and runs away swiftly and 
miselessly. 

Gov. Andros. Light your candles, quick ! quick ! 

4 h Colonist. Well! well! I will presently, after scraping the 
tinder. 

(4th Colonist lights candles.) 
' Andros. Now where is the charter? 

(All look. Cheat consternation.) 

1st Colonist. Our charter is not here, Governor Andros, and 
we know not where it is ; therefore we have none to surrender. 

2nd Colonist. As a colony we are no longer able to comply 
with your demand for a surrender. 

3rd Colonist. Ah, you are now responsible to the King for 
whatever you do. 

(Gov. Andros rises, bows low, unfolds a long paper and reads :) 

"His Excellency, Sir Edmund Andros, Knight, Captain-General, 

and Governor of his Majesty's Territory and Dominion in New 

England, by order from his Majesty, James the Second, King of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 81st of October, 1687, took 

into his hands the government of this Colony of Connecticut, it 

being by his Majesty annexed to the Massachusetts and other 

Colonies under his Excellency's government." 

(All exit.) 

The Charter Oak. 
I sing of that old Charter Oak, 

Wind-swayed, in stately pride 
Its strong arms stretching broad and green, 

Its shade cast far and wide. 
In days of old, one autumn's eve, 

With swift but noiseless step, 
The charter in this tree was thrust, 

Yet the oak its secret kept. 

No man saw and but one knew, 

In the gloom that autumn night, 
That the fathers of Connecticut 

Had hid from Andros' sight 
Their precious, guarded document — 

That government so free — 
They'd ne'er give up ; their hearts. were firm . 

As the roots of that brave old tree. 

And the years passed on ; another ruled, 

And Andros from them fled ; 
Their hidden charter all intact, 

Revived as from the dead. 
Forth from the oak it then was drawn. 

This liberal charter, as before, 
Brought peace and plenty, love and joy, 

And liberty once more. 

Penn's Treaty Elm. 

Place : Shackamaxon, near Philadelphia. 

Time: 1682. 

Characters: William Penn, Indian Chief, ten Indians — male 
and female. 

Costumes : William Penn should be dressed in the costume of 
Charles the Second's reign — large felt hat, drab coat, buckles, 
and a sash of bright blue silk about the waist. The Indian Chief 
should wear a large blanket of brown or buff trimmed with gay 
bands and a fringe about the bottom ; leggins with a fringe down 
the outside edge, moccasins, head-dress made of a long stiff 
band with long stiff feathers hanging from it. Bright pieces of 
tin hang about in front. Pace painted red and black. The other 
Indians should wear blankets of various colors, feathers, beads, 
bangles, weapons, porcupine quills, bits of fur skins, necklaces, 
bells, tin disks, etc. 



On the stage should be a large tree, or the play may be given 
outdoors under an elm tree which the school plant. 

The ten Indians march in singing (very softly at first and 

gradually increasing in tone ; a drum, with muffled sticks marks 

the time). They all chant the following weird and famous 

Indian song In its strange minor key. This is sung over several 

times, as they march faster and faster, singing louder and louder, 

and the Indians bending low, dance around, one after another, In 

a circle. 

" Ina he ku ye misunkala 
Ceya omaniye-e. Ina he kuye. 
Ate he lo. Ate he lo." 
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Translated: "Here come my mother, my younger brother is 
walking. Here come my mother. Here is the father, here is the 
father." 

Suddenly all but the chief stop, sit down in a circle and gaze 
fixedly at William Penn, who enters, holding in one hand a large 
roll of parchment. The Indian Chief stands in front, facing 
Penn, with arms folded. 

Penn comes forward, greeting all, and standing by the chiefs 
side says: 

" We meet on the broad pathway of good faith and good will; 
no advantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall be open- 
ness and love. I will not call you children, for parents some- 
times chide their children too severely; nor brothers only, for 
brothers differ. The friendship between me and you I will not 
compare to a chain, for that the rains might rust or the falling 
tree might break. We are the same as if one man's body were to 
be divided into two parts ; we are all one flesh and blood." 

Penn proceeds to give to them strings of beads, ornaments, 
etc. The Indians all nod and gaze pleasantly upon Penn, admir- 
ing their presents. 

The Indian Chief then steps forward, grasps Penn's hand, say- 
ing : " We will live in love with William Penn and his children 
as long as the sun, moon, and stars shall endure." 

The chief then presents Penn with a great belt of wampum, 
and others give fur skins and feathers. 

The muffled drum now sounds again. The Indians rise and 
sing once more the song : 

" Ate he ye lo, canupaware 
Ci ci ca hu pi ca yani pi kta lo. 
Ate he ye lo. Ate he ye lo." 



\m 
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Translated : " This the father said, he brings the pipe for you, 
and you will live. This the father said, this the father said." 
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Penn's Treaty. 
(This should be read or recited by gome pupil.) 
This treaty of peace and friendship was made under a wide- 
spreading elm, with the open sky above, the waters of the 
Delaware flowing past, with only the sun, the river, and the great 
forest beyond for witnesses. 

It was not confirmed by an oath, nor ratified by signatures and 
seals ; no written record of the conference can be found and its 
terms and conditions had no abiding place but in the heart, where 
they were written like the law of God, and were never forgotten. 
The simple sons of the wilderness, returning to their wigwams, 
kept the history of the covenant by strings of wampum and 
afterwards in their cabins would count over the shells on a piece 
of bark, and recall to their own memory, and repeat to their 
children the words of William Penn. 
The following should be recited by some pupil : 

" Thou'lt find," said the Quaker, " in me and mine, 
But friends and brothers in thee and thine, 
Who abuse no power and admit no line, 
Twixt the red man and the white." 

And bright was the spot where the Quaker came 
To leave his hat, his drab, and his name, 
That will sweetly sound from the trump of Fame 
Till its final blast shall die. 
The old " Treaty Tree " was for years an object of veneration. 
Benjamin West commemorated the scene in a beautiful painting. 
The tree was protected with great care, but during a gale in 
March, 1810, it fell. Its consecutive rings proved it to be two 
hundred and eighty-three years of age. The wood of the tree 
was converted by art into a great variety of forms. The Penn 
Society erected a monument upon its site with appropriate 
inscriptions. 

After the tree had fallen, Judge Peters, the esteemed personal 
friend of Washington wrote : 

" Let each take a relic from that hallowed tree, 
Which, like Penn, whom it shaded, immortal shall be ; 
As the pride of our forests let elms be renowned, 
For the justly prized virtues with which they abound. 

Though Time has devoted our tree to decay, 
The sage lessons it witnessed survive to our day; 
May our trustworthy statesmen when called to the helm, 
Ne'er forget the wise treaty held under the Elm." 




Washington Elm. 



Scene I. 

Samuel Adams enters, sits at a table, open a note saying : 

"This is a letter from Joseph Warren." He reads it partly 
aloud, at length he reads clearly : " I hope the continent will take 
command of the army by appointing a generalissimo." Adams 
folds the letter saying : 

"Ah! the generalissimo whom Joseph Warren, Gerry, and 
others desire is George Washington. 

(Enter Messenger.) "Howe, Clinton and Burgoyne have 
landed in Boston. British re-enforcements are arriving and 
other parts of the continent are threatened with war." (Exit.) 

Adams. " Well our Virginian is acknowledged to surpass all 
his countrymen in military capacity and skill. Yes, Washington 
is a man, above all others fitted for that station and best able to 
promote our cause* 



SCEMElI. 

Tike : June 16, 1775. 

Plage: Philadelphia. 

Characters : John Hancock, George Washington and congress- 
men, all dressed in colonial costumes. 

John Hancock rises, saying, 

" George Washington is unanimously elected Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental forces raised or to be raised for the 
defense of American liberty." 

Applause, vigorous and .loud is given by the congressmen and 
Washington slowly rises, bows and replies to the honor In the 
well-known speech : 

Mb. President, Gentlemen: 

" Though I am truly sensible of the high honor done me 
by this appointment. Tet I feel great distress from a conscious- 
ness that my abilities and military experience are not equal to 
the arduous trust. But, as the Congress desire it, I will enter 
upon the momentous duty, and exert every power I possess in 
their service, and for the support of the glorious cause. 

But I beg it may be remembered by every gentleman in the 
room, that I this day declare, with the utmost sincerity, I do not 
think myself equal to the command I am honored with. I beg 
you will accept my cordial thanks for this high testimony of your 
approbation." 

Drill and Tableau. 

Washington taking command of the American Army. 

Enter. ten soldiers of' the revolutionary days, each carries a 
musket, drums beat, the captain orders his men into line, steps in 
front of them and gives the commands : 

Attention! Each soldier stands erect, eyes straight ahead, 
muskets in position. 

Order Arms I Rest ends of muskets on the floor. 

Carry Arms t Piece raised vertically with right hand, grasp it 
at the same time with the left, above the right. Drop the left 
hand to the side. 

Order Arms I Advance the musket, grasp it with the left hand, 
lower it, re-grasp it with the right hand and rest the piece gently 
upon the floor. 

Present Arms I With the right hand, carry the piece out in 
front of body, grasping it at the same time with the left hand, 
forearm horizontal, and resting against the body. 

Bight Shoulder Arms! Baise the piece vertically with the 
right hand, grasp it with the left, raise it, take butt of piece in 
right hand, raise the piece on right shoulder, incline it to the left. 
Drop left hand to*theside. 

Carry Arms I 

Attention ! 

Forward 1 March ! 

Piano and drum sound : " Hall Columbia." The little company 
march in a circle. Halt t 

(If not sufficiently long repeat the commands.) 

At the final " Halt " the line draws up at one side. The screen 
is* removed opposite and there stands General George Washing- 
ton. Above him is suspended the Continental flag bearing the 
scarlet and white bars from the Washington arms, thirteen in 
number for the thirteen colonies, and in the Union the red cross 
of England, and of Scotland, of St. George and St. Andrew, 
forming the Union Jack of Great Britian. 

Washington is dressed in the costume of the period with the 
sword at his side. 

This, he draws, and if possible, red lights are thrown while a 
pupil steps forward and recites these lines from James Russell 
I,oweir8 *' Under the Washington Elm : •• 

" Neyer to 8ee * ^&by Google 
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Hath been given to mortal man 
Unless to those who on that summer morn 

Gazed silent when the great Virginian 
Unsheathed his sword, whose fatal flash 

Shot nnion through the incoherent clash 
Of our loose atoms, crystallizing them 

Around a single will's unpllant stem, 
And making purpose of emotion rash. 

Here was the doom fixed ; here is marked the date 
When this new world awoke to man's estate." 

The curtain is drawn or screens pushed together. 
Recitation : Poem by Mrs. Adams to John Adams. 



5. Draw plan and front elevation of object indicated in sketch. 
Connect to show relation of parts. 




6. Draw a pattern for a book cover (book protector.) Dot 
all the lines where the pattern is to be folded. Dimensions 
optional. 

7. Conventionalize the blossom here pictured. 



Professional Examinations. 

New York, Jan. 9 — Second and Third Grades. 



Drawing. 



Note. — Each of the following questions has 10 credits 
assigned to it. Use compasses for drawing circles. Take 
measurements from ruler. 

The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1. (a) What is pure color? (6) Name the five colors which 
occur between red and yellow, in the spectrum of eighteen 
colors, (c) Name two neutrals. 

2. Sketch (a) a circular plinth ; (ft) a square plinth ; (c) the 
frustrnm of a cone. 

3. Copy outline given and finish to represent a tub and a wash- 
board. 




4. Read the working drawing here given, and sketch in " free- 
hand perspective " the object described, giving special attention 
to lines of convergence. 
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8. Name (a) the line AC; (6) the line E O. 
drawing here given. 



(c) Name the 




9. (a) Copy (trace) a unit which illustrates the law of 
symmetry ; (6) letter A and A', B and B' the parts which make 
the unit symmetrical. 

American History. 

Each of the following questions has ten credits assigned to it. 

1. What parts of North America were explored by (a) Sebas- 
tian Cabot; (6) Ponce de Leon; (c) Cartier. 

2. Mention some of the modes of punishment for violations of 
the law, in colonial times, not used at the present time. 

3. In what state or section of the country did (a) the Pequod 
and (6) the Seminole war occur? 

4. (a) Who commanded the American forces at the siege of 
Torktown ; (6) What fleet assisted in the siege? 

5. Texas was the last slave state admitted to the Union (1845.) 
Name two oilier slave states admitted to the Union since 1800. 

6. (a) Of what party was John C. Fremont the presidential 
candidate in 1856? (6) Mention some previous public service of 
Fremont. 

7. By what three routes did the emigrants from Atlantic 
coast reach California in the fifties? 

8. In 1854 the " Ostend Manifesto " declared that the posses- 
sion of Cuba was a necessity for the United States Why did 
the southern states particularly desire the acquisition of Cuba at 
that time? 

9. No one was killed on either side during the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter in 1861. For what reason, then, was the 
engagement important? 
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10. (a) What territory has the United States acquired since 
the civil war? (6) Of what nation and (c) by what means was 
that territory obtained? 

Current Topics. 

Of the following questions candidates will answer only eight, 
to each of which twelve and one-half credits will be given. 

1. (a) What is the number of the j>resent Congress and when 
did it convene? (6) Who was chosen Speaker of the House of 
Representatives? 

2. Name two questions discussed by President Cleveland in 
his annual message. 

8. Since transmitting his annual message to Congress the 
President has transmitted two special messages to Congress. 
Of what did each of these special messages treat? 

4. What is the cause of the Venezuela trouble r 

5. (a) By what method has the United States proposed a set- 
tlement of this matter? (b) What is the attitude of Great 
Britain on this proposition? 

6. (a) Who are the Armenians? (b) What is meant by 
" Armenian Outrages"? 

7. What European powers are negotiating with the Turkish 
Government in relation to these outrages? 

8. (a) What is the object sought by the Cuban patriots in the 
present insurrection in that country? (b) What advance have 
the patriots made? 

Composition. 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 

1. Thk Armenians. 

2. The Pleasure of Teaching. 
8. Christmas Night. 

4. How I Can Make the School-room Attractive. 
Credits will be given on the merits of the composition with 
particular reference to three points. 

1. The matter, i. e., the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

8. The orthography, punctuation, division into paragraphs, 
use of capitals and general appearance. 

Physiology and Hygiene. 

Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. What specific name is applied to that class of joints repre- 
sented by the articulation of (a) the tibia and femur; (b) the 
humerus and scapula; (c) the temporal bone and the parotid? 

2. (a) Mention two organs whose functional movements are 
produced by the operation of involuntary muscles, (b) State the 
necessity of involuntary muscles. 

3. (a) Describe the passage of the blood through the capilla- 
ries and (6) state the change it undergoes in the capillaries of 
the lungs. 

4. (a) By what process does the nutritive part of the digested 
food pass out of the alimentary canal into the circulation? (b) 
Into what circulatory vessels does it immediately flow? 

6. Why is it more harmful to stand for several hours behind a 
bench or counter than to walk for the same length of time? 

6; After taking a warm or hot bath, a person should be 
careful not to expose himself to cold. Explain. 

7. (a) Upon what membrane is the olfactory nerve distributed? 
(b) What coat of the eye is but an expansion of the optic nerve? 

8. Why does exercise raise the temperature of the body? 

9. Mention three fluids that are mingled with the chyme to 
convert it into chyle, 



10. Why do surgeons, when called upon to perform dangerous 
operations, often inquire whether the subject is addicted to the 
use of alcoholic beverages? 

Reading. 

To be supplied by the examiner. 

Arithmetic. 

Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. (a) Write in words a number that will show a correct use 
of the hyphen. (6) Separate 3014506.8754 into periods showing 
use of comma in notation, and (c) express the number in words. 

2. (a) Write three composite numbers that are prime to each 
other, (b) Write an odd number that is composite, and (c) an 
even number that is prime, (d) Find the prime factors of 945. 

8. The factors of the dividend are 32,2}, and 7.5, and the 
factors of the divisor are |£, .08, and 22 J. Find the quotient by 
cancellation. 

4. (a) 75— 6x7+124-3 +-5=? (b) (75-6)X(74-12)-H(3+5) 
= ? 

5. Reduce 268 quarts liquid measure, to bushels. (If the can- 
didate cannot recall the tables, let him give the successive steps 
in the process.) 

6. Three men did a piece of work for which they were paid 
954. If one worked 6 hours per day for 11 days, another 9 hours 
per day for 10 days, and the third 12 hours per day for 5 days ; 
how much should each receive? 

7. Find the square root of the third power of 1.6. (Correct 
to 8 decimal places.) 

8. On a note for $337 and interest at 6% par annum, made 
August 15, 1894, a payment of $120 is endorsed July 11, 1895. 
Find the amount due January 10, 1896. 

9. Find the cost of a bicycle listed at $100, but purchased at 
discounts.of 80%, 10%, and 5%. 

10. How many shares of D. & H. stock can be purchased for 
$2,287.75, at 129}, brokerage £% ? 

Geography. 

Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 
' 1. Give two causes of the change of seasons. 

2. If the earth's axis were inclined 12* to the plane of its 
orbit, what would be the width In degrees of each of the temper- 
ate zones? 

3. Locate the following lakes : (a) Ciiamplaln, (6) Otsego, (c) 
Great Salt, (<J) Wlnnepeg, (e) Lake Geneva. 

4. Describe the following rivers : (a) Connecticut, (6) Lena, 

(c) Yukon, (d) Columbia, («) Euphrates. 

5. What waters are connected by the following straits : (a) 
Mackinaw, (6) Behrlng, (c) East River. 

6. In what state or country and on what water is each of the 
following cities: (a) Milwaukee, (b) Edinburgh, (c) Algiers, 

(d) Tokio, (e} Melbourne. 

7. Locate the following mountains: (a) Katahdin, (6) Mt. 
Washington, (c) Mt. Marcy, (d) Pike's Peak, («) Mt. Heckla. 

8. For what is each of the following cities especially noted : 
(a; Pittsburgh, (6) Liverpool, (c) Venice? 

9. Name two natural causes which have contributed to the 
growth of San Francisco. 

10. What four rivers drain the greater part of Africa? 

Digitized by 
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BOTANY. 



BOOKS OF SPECIAL VALUE. 



Elements of Botany. By Joseph Y. Bergen, A.M., 
instructor in Biology in the English High School, 
Boston. 1 2 mo. Cloth. 332 pages. Fully illustrated. 
For introduction, £x.xo. 

Outlines of Lessons in Botany. For the use of 

teachers or mothers studying with their children. By 
Jane H. Newell. 

Part I. : From Seed to Leaf. Square 12010. Cloth. 
150 pages. Illustrated. For introduction, 50 cents. 
Part II.: Flower and Fruit. 393 pages. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. For introduction, 80 cents. 

A Reader in Botany. Selected and adapted from 
well-known authors. By Jane H. Newell. 

Part L: From Seed to Leaf. 12010. 199 pages. 
For introduction, 60 cents. 

Part II: Flower and Fruit. i2mo. Cloth. 179 
pages. For introduction, 60 cents. 



Little Flower-People. By Gertrude E. Hale. 
Square 12 mo. Illustrated. Cloth. 85 pages. For 
introduction, 40 cents. 

Glimpses at the Plant World. By Fannie D. 

Bergen. Fully illustrared. 12 mo. Cloth. 156 pages. 
•For introduction 50 cents. 

Elements of Structural and Systematic Bot- 
any. For High Schools and Elementary College 
Courses. By Douglas Houghton Campbell, Professor 
of Botany in the Indiana University. 12 mo. Cloth. 
253 pages. For introduction, $ 1 . 1 2 . 

Plant Organization. By R. Halstead Ward. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
Troy. N. Y. Quarto. 176 pages. Illustrated. Flex- 
ible boards. For introduction, 75 cents. 



Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 



CINN * COMPANY, Publishers, 



BOSTON, 



NEW YORK, 



CHICAGO. 



ATLANTA. 



Attention is invited from school officers desiring the best text-books to 

BRADBURY'S NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC: -BRADBURY'8 PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC :- COGS- 
WELL'S LE88ON8 IN NUMBER :- BRADBURY'S 8ICHT ARITHMETIC :- BRADBURY AND EMERY'S ALGE- 
BRA FOR BEGINNERS: - BRADBURY AND EMERY'8 ACADEMIC ALGEBRA: - BfcADBURY'S ACADEMIC 
GEOMETRY :-ME8ERVEY'8 TEXT- BOO K8 IN BOOK-KEEPING :- GIF FORD '8 ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
PHY8ICS:-8TONE'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND, etc. 
Correspondence requested. 



S3 Hawley mt. 
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New 

Smith 

Premier 

Typewriters 



are revelations of the possibilltes of type- 
writer mechanism 

All known defect* in writing machines 
have been overcome. 



: THE ACME OF MECHANICAL ART ■ 

TFE SMITH 
PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 

293 k 295 Broadway, New York. 



MAGIC LANTERNS 
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BOOKS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND HOME 

IIYTHS AND HOTHERPLAYS. 

By SARA B- WILT3B. 

This is the title of ft charming book, which we bare Just published, and offer to teachers end 
mothers with confidence that It will be appreciated. Beanttfnlly Illustrated. Pries, doth, (1 .00. 

IN THE CHILD'S WORLD, 

By BJ1IUB POULSSON. 
This la a book of Morning Talks and Stories tor Kmderjrartners, Primary Schools and Homes, 
and will be found a library In itself, so far as holding the interest of little children is oODoerned. 
The talks and stories are about the thing* with which children onjrtat to be most intimately 
acquainted. Nearly 400 pages and over 100 illustrations. Price, cloth, $2.oo. 

Quarter-Century Edition. 
PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. 

This edition contains all the original text with notes on the different Gifts and Occupations, 
also a new life of Froebel. Price, cloth, $3.00. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 



S2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN to Teachers for 



$1 



Solid Gold Pen— Hard Bobber Engraved Holder— Simple Construction— Always Beady — 

Never blots— No better working pen made— A regular S»JM> pen. 

Mailed to teachers, complete, boxed with filler, for S1.O0. Tour money hack— if you want «. Agents Wanted. 

LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 14* 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 



Haynard, Merrill & Co., 



JSfSSA VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. 

Sjmplks Fib. 48-17 E. lttk St., N. T. 
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NEW BOOKS. 



Practical exercises in Exglish. By 
tiuber Gray Buehler; New York : Harper Broe. 

This book has baen written primarily as a 
companion to Prof. Hill's •■ foundations of 
Rhetoric." The author believes that the cor- 
root usa of English is to a large extent, a mat- 
ter of habit, and ss many children come to 
school with bad habits of expression already 
formed, the purpose of the book is to set 
before them a good example, and by constant 
practice, train them in good habits. It does 
not do this by giving them " sentences to cor- 
rect," but by making them choose for them- 
selves the right form in the right place. 

Methods of Mind Training. By Catherine 
Aiken. Harper A Brot. 

These methods of concentrating the memory 
of ohildren were prominently brought before 
the public by Charles Dndley Warner in the 
columns of Harper* $ MagaMne. Dr. Hall, Presi- 
dent of Clark University, after a visit to Miss 
Aiken's school wrote to her that the exercises 
that he saw interested him greatly. " I should 
not have thought," he said, "such rapidity 
and certainty possible had I not seen it." 

Teachers will also be interested in these 
methods, and we earnestly recommend -the 
little book to their attention. 

Thb Bot Officers of 1812. By Everett T. 
Tomllnsm. Illustrated. Third in "The War 
of 1813 Series." Boston : Lee A Bhepard. Price, 
$160. 

The author endeavors in this, as in the pre- 
vious volumes of the series, not merely to tell 
a btory, but to lead his young readers into a 
oorrect conception of the timesSand men. The 
section of our country where the scene is laid 
is lull of history and tradition, and Dr. Tom- 
linson, from his intimate knowledge of the 
territory and its inhabitants, has abundant 
material for an intensely interesting series. 
Among the more exciting events brought into 
the narrative are the expedition against To- 
ronto, the attack on Sackett's Harbor, the 
defence of Fort Meigs, and Perry's Victory. 

Kohobs of Battle. By Boshrod Washington 
James. 12 no. Cloth extra, gilt edges. Price, 
E3 00. Phila. : Henry T. Coatee A Co. 

This volume is one that will interest every 
American. It should find its way into every 
patriotic home intthis country, whose first 
steps toward Independence, and last blows 
for Union, are so graphically referred to in its 
pages. The prose portions of the book are 
valuable as sketches of both the Bevolulutlon 
and the invasion part of the Rebellion, while 
the beautiful language of the! corresponding 
poems depicts with pathetic effectiveness 
some of the scenes just after the battles of 
Antietam and Gettysburg. 

Handsomely bound, and profusely and 
suitably illustrated with artistic half-tone 
reproductions of photographs)and drawings, 
this book will be an attractive addition to 
every library, as well as a most readable and 
Instructive book for old and young alike. 

English in American Universities. By 
the English Professors of Twenty Representa- 
tive Institutions. Edited, with introduction, 
by William Morton Payne. Price, $1.00. Bos ■ 
ton : 2>. C Heath A Co* 

This work is composed of papers, nearly all 
of which have appeared in The Dial, and are 
written by such men as Brander Matthews 
and John F. Gennng. It cannot fail to be of 
great Interest and value to those interested 
either in the teaching or study of English liter- 
ature, and in setting forth the theories and 
motives of so many colleges, it points out the 
direction in which modern methods of literary 
education are tending, while, read as a whole, 
it sets up sound Ideals of literature and liter- 
ary training. 

In short, while not slighting the technical 
side, the trend of the book seems to be, that 
"literary masterpieces should be studied 
chiefly for their beauty. It is because of 



their charm, their beauty, that they have 
immortality; it is only because of this that 
we study them at all. 

The. Youth's Die now any of mythology; 
By Edward 8. Ellis, Price, 50 Scents. New 
York: The WodfaU CO. 

The author has, as fully as possible in so 
small a book, outlined the principal myths of 
Greece and Rome in the form of a dictionary 
of their gods and mythical heroes. It is a 
very handy book for the young. 

AN Outline Study of U. s. History. By 
Harlow Godard. Price, 00 oents. Syracuse* 
N.Y.: C. W.Bardeen. 

in this little book is found a complete out- 
line of American History from .the earliest 
times down to the present date. In addition 
to this, there is a chapter on Political Parties, 
and a list of such books of fiction and poetry 
as bear on our country's history. The whole 
cannot fail to be of great service to the bur- 
dened teacher* 

The Art of Putting Questions. By W. T. 
Young. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W.lBardetn. Price, 
60 oents. 

This little book, so long out of print, has at 
last been revised and given to the American 
public by Mr. Bardeen. ] " The ability to com- 
munioate knowledge successfully to others 
and particularly to the young is less rare 
than that by which fthe knowledge so ac- 
quired by the pupil is drawn out, and by 
which he is made to think." So says the 
author In his preface, and the work is of 'great 
value in gaining this ability. 

Teaching in These Continents. By W. 
Caltou Grasby. Syraouse, N. Y. : C. W. Bardeen. 

This book contains a series of interesting 
papers upon the educational systems of 
England, Germany, France, Holland, Australia, 
and the United States. A comparative study 
of the publio instruction in different countries 
cannot fail to be profitable, and it is largely 
through such study that progress is made in 
the educational world. The author's criticisms 
are always kindly and intelligent, and his 
work is especially helpful in this period of 
development and expansion in our methols 
of instruction. The price of the volume is 
$1.00. 

La Frontierb. By Jules Claretie. Edited, 
with introduction and explanatory notes in 
English, by Charles A. Eggert, Ph.D., LL B. 
No. 19 Contes Choisis. 35 oents. New York: 
miiiam B. Jenkins. 

Prof. Eggert's experience ol many years as 
professor of modern languages in the State 
University of Iowa, and later, as professor of 
romance languages in Yanderbilt University, 
has enabled him to do Justice to this exquisite 
production.of one of the most gifted of modern 
authors. 

First Course in French Conversation, 
Recitation and Reading. With separate 
vocabularies of each reading. By Charles P. 
DoCroquet. Second edition revised. ISmo. 
cloth, 199 pp., $14)0. New York: WUMam B. 
Jenkins. 

This work will be found most practical. 
Each lesson contains one page of conver- 
sational sentences and vocabulary upon one 
subject; one page of select pieces of poetry 
and one page of Interesting stories. In this 
seoond edition some pages of grammar and a 
complete vocabulary have been added. 

Nature in Verse. A Poetry Reader for 
Children. Compiled by Mary I. Lovejoy. 
lsmo, 819 pp. Illus. Price, 72 oents. Boston: 
Stiver, Bwrdett A Co. 

It is a carefully arranged compilation of 
over 270 charming poems, grouped under Songs 
of Spring, Summer, etc. Many of these are 
from our best authors; others are simpler 
rhymes, such as the very Hi tie ones can readily 
learn to read; but all are pleasing, and give 
piotures and Images that will awaken the 
children's perception to the true and beautiful 
in nature. 



The Williams 6 Rogers Mental arith- 
metic. Cloth. 900pp. Price, SO cents. Rochester, 
N.Y.: WiUtamiABogere. ; 

This book is evidently designed to cultivate 
the t hinking and reasoning powers of the 
pnpll, and to promote greater accuracy and 
rapidity in his arithmetical work. 

•the criticism which teachers make on most 
works on mental arithmetic, via* that they 
contain, problems which cannot be solved 
orally by young pupils, will not apply here, 
the problems given can all be solved without 
the aid Of a pencil. 

Poems of the Farm. Collected and illus* 
trated by Alfred R. Eastman. Over 80 illustra* 
tions. Size 7* by 94 inches. Cloth. Gilt edges* 
Boxed. Price, $2*50 Boston .Lee A Shepherd. 

Mr. Eastman shows his poetio Judgment In 
the selection of the poems as well as in his 
choice of subject for [illustration, the many 
drawings giving new force and beauty to the 
verse. 

Studies in the Thought World or Prac- 
tical Moid art. By Henry Wood. Boston : 
LeeAShepard. 

These papers deal with thought education, 
mental soienoe, and spiritual evolution in 
their practical aspects. Their restorative 
forces are explained and applied to human 
life. Mr. Wood is an original thinker and an 
idealist, and has the faculty of presenting vital 
topics in a marvellously graphic and interest- 
ing manner. The higher unfoldment of man 
is treated from the scientific standpoint. The 
moulding power of thought, and its systematic 
exercise as related to health and happiness, 
are alto clearly set forth. (Price $1 J6.) 

White's Natural History of Selbobne. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Professor Edward S. Morse, (Director of the 
Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass. 
Boston : Own A Co. 

'< White's Natural History of Selborne" has 
become one of the immortal works of English 
literature. The gentle author of " Selborne " 
was a type of the true observer. He had in- 
finite curiosity and delighted in nothing so 
much as a new tact about the birds and the 
wild life about him. In his book we are 
everywhere brought face to face with some- 
thing genuine and real. This edition of 
••Selborne" has been carefully edited for 
school and home use, by Professor Morse, the 
well-known writer, lecturer and authority on 
zoology. 

The Talisman : A Tale of the Crusadrs. 
By Walter Scott. Abridged for use in schools. 
Price, 40 cents, Boston : Educational Pub. Co. 

The necessary abridgment has been made 
without any alteration of words or sentences; 
and when it has been found necessary to 
insert an explanatory paragraph, it is care- 
fully distinguished by brackets from the 
authentic text. 

Educational Reporter says, " These books are 
the realization of a capital idea. If non-literary 
children do not contract a taste for reading, 
and acquire facility therein, by the use of 
such charming narratives, one should give 
them up as unreachable altogether.*' 

— If any one wants English Grammar re- 
duced to a minimum he can find it in' forty 
primer like pages by Florence Beeton pub- 
lished by J. B. LipptnooU Co., Phila. It is a 
sensible outline of the subject for ohildren. 



Miss Adelaide Baylor, Prin. High School, 
Wabash, Ind., writes as follows : «• Received 
the copy of * English Literature,' and have 
been pleased to examine the work. It cer- 
tainly is a very readable book and will no 
doubt prove a profitable text-book on the 
subject of English Literature. 

The historical side is kept in mind, and it 
certainly ranks well with other text-books on 
the subject" 
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Shoemaker's Best Selections 

FOR READINGS AND RECITATIONS 



The best series of recitation books published. Each number is compiled by a 
different elocutionist of prominence, thus securing the choicest pieces obtainable. 

Twenty-three numbers now ready. 

Each number, paper binding 30 cents, cloth 50 cents. 

Following are a few of the most popular pieces, with brief descriptions, that are found 
in the different numbers. 
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IThe Boys, the class poem, by Ollrer Wendell Holmes. Patrick 
Dolin's I*ove Letter, Irish Courting. 8partaeus to the Gladia- 
tors, known to erery sohool boy. 

2 Kentucky Philosophy, sometimes known as, " The Watermillion 
Story." The Polish Boy, exceedingly dramatic. The Soldier's 
Reprieve, a beautiful piece of pathos. 

The Kitchen Clock, very amusing. Parrhasslus and the Cap- 

3 tire, exceedingly dramatic, by N. P. Willis. The Vagabonds, 
pathetic, dramatic, and a good temperance piece, by J. T. Trow- 
bridge. 

The Black Horse and His Rider, a fine prose declamation, by 
Charles Sheppard. Kentucky Belle, describing an inoident of the 
civil war. Battle of Itookout Mountain, a graphic description 
by George H. Boker. 

Budge's Version of the Flood, very amusing child characteriza- 
tion, by John Habberton. The Flood of Tears, a strong oratori- 
cal selection by William Cullen Bryant. The Prisoner of Chillon, 
very dramatic, by Byron. 

Father Phil's Collection, one of the best Irish dialect pieces in 
print. The Uttle Hatchet Story, a humorous description of the 
inoident of George Washington and the cherry tree. The Dnklte 
Snake, extremely dramatic, by John Boyle O'Beilly. 

A Royal Princess, a strong dramatic recitation, by Christina 
Bosetti. Sister and I, pathetic, and always in demand. Tom's 
Little Star, an amusing experience of a stage-struck woman. 
The Wounded Soldier, pathetic description of a dying soldier. 

Setting a Hen, German dialect. The Sioux Chiefs Daughter, 
very dramatic, by Joaquin Miller. How ' ' Ruby 9 * Played, a coun- 
tryman's amusing description of the playing of Rnbenstein. 

Brier-Rose, a thrilling Norwegian story, by H. H. Boyesen. 
Connor, very pathetic. The Song of The Camp, by Bayard Tay- 
lor, introduces the song of *' Annie Laurie." Sam's Letter, an ex- 
tract from Lord Dundreary. 

Drifting, an exceptionally pleasing poem, by Thomas Buchanan 
Bead. Theology In the Quarters, negro dialect. The School- 
master Bea t en, dramatic. Jamie, pathetic. Rlspah, dramatic 
and pathetic, parts to be sung. 

The Foxes' Tails; or, Sandy HacDonald's Signal, one of the best 
Scotch dialect pieces in print. The Freokle-Faeed Girl, charac- 
terization of a pert child. Jerry, newsboy Impersonation. 

Aux Itallens, always acceptable, parts to be sung, by Bulwer 
Lytton. The Fall of Pemberton Mill, pathetic, dramatic, and 
one of the most generally effective recitations in print, by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. Lasca, dramatic and pathetic, scene on a 
Texas cattle ranch. 
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Mary's Might Ride, a thrilling and dramatic incident, of the civil 
war, by George W. Cable. A New Cure for Rhnematism, humor- 
ous, by Burdette. Out to Old Aunt Mary's, a pleasing poem, by 
James Whltoomb Riley. 

Money Musk, description of a negro dance. The Night Watch* 
very dramatic. A Second Trial, how a boy almost failed in his 
commencement oration. 

The Kiss Deferred, pleasing pathos. Music in Camp, sometimes 
known as " Music on the Rappahannock," parts to be sung. The 
Two Runaways, humorous negro dialect. 

The Chariot Race, a strong dramatic selection, one of the most 
popular pieces in print, by Lew Wallace. The Day of Judgment, 
an amusing exDerlenoe of two children by Elizabeth 8 uart 
Phelps. The Elf Child, sometimes known as " The Gobble-uns'l 
Git you," by James Whltoomb Riley. 

Aunt Mellesy on Boys, the inoident is that of turkeys becoming 
intoxicated, very amusing, by J. T. Trowbrldgp. Mr Brown has 
his Hair Cut, exceedingly laughable. Sent Back by the Angels, 

pathetic 

Daniel Feriton's Ride, a thrilling inoident of the great Johnstown 
flood, by Jndge Tourgee. Tone's Monument, very pathetic. The 
Whistling Regiment, an inoident of the eiril war, introduces the 
song of " Annie Laurie." 

Gettln' On, old man characterisation. How Uncle Podger Hung 
a Picture, very amusing, by Jerome K. Jerome. The Tola of 
Mustard Seed, pathetic, by Edwin Arnold. 

The Obstructive Hat in the Pit, very laughable. He Worried 
About It, droll humor, by 8. W. Foss. A Rajput Nurse, dramatic 
and pathetic, by Edwin Arnold. 

Overboard, pa' hetic The Benediction, a strong dramatic recita- 
tion. A Sisterly Scheme, how a younger sister supplants her 
older sister, very acceptable, by H. 0. Bunner. 

Mr. Kris Kriogle, a beautiful Christmas story, by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell. The Soul of the Violin, pathetic My Double and How 
He Undid Me,.humorous, by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 

Kxecntioa of Sydney Carton, by Charles Dickens, Intensely 
dramatic. A Harvard-Tale Foot-Ball Match, a graphic descrip- 
tion of a great college game. Phoebe's Exploit, tells how a brave 
young girl kept a train from falling into the hands of tramps. 



These books are for sale by all booksellers or they will be mailed upon receipt of price 
Our eighty page catalogue is sent with every order or for the asking 

The Penn Publishing Company 



1020 Arch Stn^t, Philadelphia 
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Lahouagb Study.— It is within* the reeollee- 
Hon of most who are present here, that It was 
thought necessary to study grammar, or the 
scienoe of English, to understand and be*able 
to speak and write It correctly. 

Then came the language lessons for pupils 
that were too young to study grammar. But 
neither of these, or both combined, seem to 
have produced good results. Perhaps it may 
not be so much In the method as In the unifi- 
cation of studies and the theory of concentra- 
tion. It may be that one or both of these, if 
rightly understood and rationally applied, will 
soItc the problem. Theoretically, unification 
of studies may mean that there should be 
language, geography, and mathematics in. 
every study. But, practically, I think it will 
come to mean that every subject should con- 
tribute to the mental development of the 
child. Just as manual training cannot be 
narrowed in Its meaning and application to 
mere trade learning, but must be taken in the 
broader sense of complete development. 

So the germinal idea of any plan for the uni- 
fication of subjects, or in any theory of con- 
centration, must be to make every subject 
contribute its appropriate share to the accom- 
plishment of this supreme end in. all educa- 
tional work. That there should be all subjects 
present in every lesson as much as is profitable, 
I am very certain. Bat I would not think it 
wise to lessen the mathematical value of a 
lesson in arithmetic, by introducing too much 
of the language work. But it is very certain 
that we must insist on good language being 
used in all work or we will be teaching one 
thing and practicing another in fact. And I 
am not sure but here Is one source of poor 
work in our schools. We do not apply the 
principles that we teach. We teach that a cer- 
tain form of speech is correct, and allowed a 
wrong form to be used. Lessons in history 
and geography are particularly well adapted 
to teaching language in connection with them. 
Topics may be assigned and written work 
required. Nature study affords a fine field for 
the practice of this work. The study and 
observation of plants, how they grow, where, 
when, and for what purpose.— A>w York Council 
of Grammar School Prinoipale. 

Couetest awd Lotaxtt. — Principals of 
schools should never fall of being polite to 
their assistants and pupils, and considerate of 
their rights. All have rights that should be 
constantly, scrupulously recognised and re- 
spected. It should be the constant aim of 
every teacher to instil into the minds ot his 
or her pupils the code of politeness, with the 
same degree of diligence they do the truths 
contained in text-books. Courtesy in all 
places and at all times is an element of char- 
acter that endears and ennobles its possessor 
to others in every grade of society. With 
courtesy should be associated professions 1 
loyalty. Loyalty is one of the cardinal virtues 
of noble manhood. Beside being loyal to our 
country, we should ever be loyal to our profes- 
sion as educators, to our friends and co-work- 
ers. The excellence of every school depends 
largely upon the fiducial spirit that pervades 
the whole school; principal, assistants and 
pupils. Beady recognition, which may be 
called loyalty, on the part of the principal of 
the rights, interests and comforts of all con- 
nected with his school, begets esteem of his 
virtues and confidence in his managements 
Ex-Sup eri n ten dent Crooker, New York. 

Thb Statu and Teaches*.— We are in the 
midst of political movements whloh demand 

' greater emphasis to be laid on the State; the 
State is to own and run railroads, to organize 
labor, and to do a great many things which 
our Anglo-American instincts and experience 
make us slow to grant; but these movements 
intimate a livelier sense of the solidarity of 
society, and all the while, without much 
spoken emphasis, in the actual evolution of 
the State, the function of teaching in the com- 
mon schools is becoming a real part of the 

■administration of state affairs. Just as 



have seemed like a gentleman; but he was a 
manlier character than the weak and crafty 
Constantius, the son of Constantine the Great. 
The son of Mahomet died in infancy. The 
good and peace-loving Louis le Debonair was 
111 fitted to succeed the strenuous Charlemagne, 
and so he confessed when he resigned his 
crown at the early age 6t fifty-three. Afdhal. 
the son of Saladln, was weak and lazy and 



bition and immorality, bat not his energy, his 
persistence or his ability. The son of Luther 
left neither fame nor deed in the memory of 



steadily as the office becomes stable and draws 
to Itself the best blood, this relation of the 
office to the State will be dignified. In our 
separate commonwealths we are using, and 
growing yearly more familiar in the using, a 
great governmental power based upon the 

principle of local self government, and we are . 

exercising this power through the personal gom^imsfin^ 

action of common-school teachers. Strengthen 5^™»-™i^™«_^^»rei? ^**^»JP 

and improve teacher and position, and the 

whole tone of government is raised.— H. E. 

Soudder in Atlantic. 

ABOUT MEN AND WOMEN. 

James A. Garfield. — James A. Garfield, 
twentieth President of the United States, had 
the good fortune to be a boy long after he 
reached the years of manhood. This fact is 
the key to his character and the explanation 
of his career. His boyishness was not lack of 
manhood; it was a lingering youthfulness of 
spirit, a keen susceptibility of impression, an 
elasticity of mind, a hearty enjoyment of his 
strong life, a tenderness and freshness of heart, 
an openness to friend and foe, something of 
deference to others, and of diffidence, not 
without understanding of and confidence in 
his own powers. He was youthful with the 
noble youth of the fields and schools and 
churches, of the farms and villages of the 
West, when he became a member of the Legis- 
lature from Ohio, from whloh he passed into 
the army, that was like a university to him. 
As a soldier, he was typically a big, brave boy v 
powerful, ardent, amiable, rejoicing in his 
strength. In eastern Kentucky he led his 
regiment in its first fight. He found out where 
the enemy were, and pulling off his coat — the 
regulation country style of preparing for bat- 
tle — headed a foot-race straight for " the robs, " 
and rooted them. It was literally a case of 
" come on, boys." Those opposed, so to speak, 
thought the devil possessed the robust young 
man in his shirt-sleeves.— BaUtead in MoClurt*$ 
Magazine 

Hehet W. Longfellow.— One other glimpse 
of Longfellow I wish briefly to portray. He 
came over one winter day and called at my 
house, while I was living at No. 87 West Newton 
Street. He was dressed in his long fur-lined 
overcoat, and looked the embodiment, not of 
the grotesqueness, but of the geniality and 
good nature of Santa Glaus as he came 
in out of the storm. My son Max was 
then a little boy, two or three years old. 
Mr. Longfellow showed the humanness of his 
nature and his love for children by ooax- 
ing the little fellow to him, and turning his 
timidity into the freest kind of familiarity. 
In spite of our endeavors to the contrary — for 
I have never believed my ohildren so wonder- 
ful that everybody ought to love them— Mr. 
Longfellow insisted upon having out his frolic 
with the child. They played together as we 
talked, and the boy made free with hair, 
whiskers, and pocket at his will. So fine a 
time was he having that when Mr. Longfellow 
rose to go, you would have supposed he was 
about to part with his dearest friend. The foot 
of a long flight of stairs had been reached and 
he was about to go out upon the street, when 
Max rushed to the door and called out, M Mr. 
Longfellow 1 Mr. Longfellow 1 Come back, I 
want to kiss you again 1" Whereupon he 
turned, came up the long flight of stairs, sat 
down on the top step, took the little fellow in 
his arms, and had the frolic and the fun all 
over again. 

I saw the poet afterwards a good many 
times, but I love to think of the great man sit- 
ting on the stairs and stooping to the love and 
tenderness of a little child. It revealed the 
childllkeness of his own nature, and hinted the 
secret of the perennial freshness and youthful- 
ness 'of his own heart.— Rev. M. J. Savage in 
Arena. 

Great Men's Sons. By Elbrldge S. Brooks. 
New York : Putnam Bone, 

The son of Socrates was a " chump," utterly 
dull and stupid. The poor little son of Alex- 
ander the Great was murdered in prison, and 
" when he died, he died." Marcus the son of 
Cicero, was fonder of the circus than of the 
study, though he made a good record as a 
cavalry officer, and d^ed the death of a soldier 
flgh^uw under the banner of Brutus. The son 
of the heathen saint Marcus Aurellus was the 
contemptible and detestable Commodus. 
beside whom, Mr. Brooks says, a hog would 



the girl , .___ __. 

read nor write. Bichard Cromwell, the son of 
the great Oliver, lived to be an old man, but 
was forgotten long before he died. Joseph 
Charles Francis, son of Napoleon ani King of 
Borne, died in captivity as Duke of Belohstadt 
at the early age of twenty-one. Thus, if we 
may Judge from facts like these, the chances 
of greatness in a great man's child are few; 
but Mr. Brooks gives us the instances of a 
contrary tendency. King Edward, son of 
Alfred the Great, though he may not have 
been so great as his father, was still a very 
great man, the first prince who could really 
claim to be King of the English and Lord of 
the Island of Great Britain. Henry I was as 
great a sovereign as his father, and stern as 
he was, he did much to convert the Conquest 
into a national union, Pletro Alighleri, the 
son of Dante, was an unfortunate bat brave, 

Smtle and honorable man, who lived up to 
e sentiments of his Illustrious father and so 
achieved greatness of the best sort.— Tibs Satur- 
day Beview. 

Blood 

Delicate women and in fact all in poor 
health should think about the condition 
of their blood. Is it pure? Read this 
from John M. Kerr, building and insur- 
ance agent at Chicago : 

" Six years ago there came a very trying 
period for my wife. I feared she would 
not survive her illnesss. With it she had 
chronic diarrhoea and became so 

Weak 

as to be scarcely able to leave her bed. We 
tried many remedies and prescriptions with- 
out beneficial results. It was some time 
before she decided to. try Hood's Sarsapar- 
111a, but when she did take it the effects were 
wonderful. Her compaints ceased, her stom- 
ach and other organs resumed their usual 
functions. Her health improved every day 
and now she is better than ever before. I 
had an eruption on my face a little below 
my right eye. When asleep I sometimes 
disturbed the scab, and this, together with 
the primary cause, Impure blood, kept the 

Sore 

from healing. The wonderful suooess of 
Hoods 8arsaparllla and Hood's PUls with 
my wife led me to take these medicines, and 
soon my blood was purified, the scab came 
off and the sore healed. My physician be- 
lieves with me that the cure was due to the 
blood purifying effects of Hood's Sarsapar- 
ilia. Jobn M. Kerb, S167 Archer Av., 
Chicago. 

Hoods 



Sarsaparilla 

Is the One True Blood Purifier All druggists $1 
Prepared onlyby C. THoofl&Co.,Lowell,Mas!i. 

Hnnri'c Pills ***isi digestion and 
1 1UUU » flll» cnpe Constipation. S6o. 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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RSGSNTSJ' EXAMINATION IN 




EASILY PASSED, 
■nd • thorwiflh knewledje tf th« w*j#ct tciniktd by 



WILLIAMS A ROGERS' 

NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, 

(OOUBLB AND S1NOLC BNTRY.) 

H It recomsieiHJed by InstKute Instructor*, superintend- 
ents, end otter educational authorttlss ttiroughovt the 
state as the best work on Bookkeeping for high schools. 
SrtrtMS - other • ch00,i ■■•» *• wpowWww 
ine Board of Regents, ms a gheatlaboksave* kcauu 

ZTl* P*AC"nCALLY A 8£Lf.iM8THU070ll. Sp«c!m«n ptgu 
and c«taiogu« of oompl.t. Mst of commercial publications 
••nt U— t o t«ich«rs. Spsclt i low rtt.t for I ntroductlon. 

*OCHE8TE8, N. r. CHICAGO. ILL 

SPECIAL*^ 

Tha cumulative sales of Blxler's Physical 
Training* in Penmanship are simply wonder- 
ful — a single sale often bringing dozens of others. 
This rare and liberal Offer 65, is based on these 
results. You can easily graduate at your own home 
and make $50 to $75 a month evenings, teaching and 
representing this System, SI pays for all the follow- 
ing. O-ily one Outfit to the same person at this price. 
1. One Month* s Scholarship, any Dep't. 08.00 
8. Bixler's P. T. in Penmanship, Clo. Sop. 75 
3. Bixler's Pocket Manual, Cloth, 40*. .2ff 

4* Business Penman, mo' ly,gxi2,/2P,iyr. .85 
5- 100 Gummed Labels, your address, .85 

6* Mail Course, pen copies, letters, etc., 8.00 
7. Beautiful Diploma, ijxiq, seal, 1.00 

ft. Ad. Outfit, brings you customers, 1.00 

All above 8 items for Si. .Postage extra, after you 
receive Publications. Send SI only. Full description 
and valuable samples free. Your name, please. 
Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio ■■ 



GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 

GEOGRAPHICAL 

APPLIANCES 

OP ALL KIN08 

U.L.HAMMETTCO. 

332 WASHINATOmnV 
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It Is wise to be 

Prepared to teach 
it. It is fast becoming a leading feature in all 
educational institutions. ISAAC PITMAN'S sys- 
tem adopted by and taught in Public Schools of 
Now York City. "Isaac Pitman's Complele Pho- 
nograph Self-Instructor," S50 pp., $1.50. Specimen 
pates. Alphabet and Full Rules for Writing FREE 
TO TEACHERS. Mention Popular Educator. 
ISAAC PITMAN A 80118, 88 Union 8q., H. Y 
Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156, Fifth 
Ave., N. W. Cor. aoth St., New York. 



L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER, 

-*- For Gentlemen. Ladies, Youths; 

athlete or invalid, Complete gym- 
' naaium: take 6 In. of floor room; 
1 new, scientific, durable, cheap. In- 
I dorsad by 100,000 physicians, law- 
yers, clergymen, editors and others 
now using it. Illustrated circular, 
40 ensTavlngs, free. Address D. L. 
~ , ~_. DOv7D, Scientific, Physical and 

Vooal Culture, 9 Bast 14th Street, New York. 




WESTERN TEACHERS' AGENCY 



SILAS Y. CNLLAN, 

This agency ha* the confidence of Boards 
and Superintendents, and is conducted on 
strict business and professional principles. 
For particulars write to the manager. Send 
also for a copv of 
T»T H ?iMf B STERN TEACHER 
It is not like any other teachers' Journal. 
$1.00 a year. 
S. Y. QILLAN & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stereopticons, 

Magic Lanterns 

and accessories at manufacturer's prices. 

My name appears on everything I manufacture and 
guarantees you the best of materials and workmanship, 
personal supervision, all the latest improvements and 
many valuable patents of my own. Full ^tock always 
on hand. Send for my free catalogue. 

High grade instruments for the amateur and pro- 
fessional, especially designed for the use of oil, lime, 
or electric light. 

CHAS. BESELER, 

Patentee and Manufacturer, 

318 Centre St., New York City. 



*- TEACHERS' AGENCIES. $- 



Eastern Teachers' Agency, 

Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 

Telephone, Bostra, 775-2. 

4SO Brotxitteld Atx»eet, Boston. 



THE FISK TEACHERS' AGENCIES. 

EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

SEND TO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 25 King Street, West Toronto, Can. 



70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
1242 Twelfth Street, Washington. D. C. 

3SS Wabask Avenue, Chicago, III. ,„ . _ 

525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 



Mo. 



THE TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E. 

has filled 2102 positions. Register now. Manual free. 

F. B. SPATJLDING, Manaser, 86 Bromflold St., Boston. 



For Western Positions register in the largest Western Agency. 

ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY, 

Pullman Building, Chicago. 



ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. We are getting calls for such teachers at all 
seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who are seeking positions or promotion. 
Send stamp for Application Form. H. P. FBI1ICH, Manager* 84 Stats St, Albany, N. T. 



HCTRTAM 007 



for 
BslleUa. 



1888. I 150 FIFTH ATBKTJB, KBW YORK. 

American and Foreign Professors, Teachers and Musicians of both sexes for Universities, 
Colleges, 8chools and Families. Circulars of oholoe schools conscientiously recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 



THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS' AGENCY. 



Board of Education and Bm-( Address 

ployers Informed about available { G. B. BUCMILI8 A CO. 
Teachers Freb or Charge. ( ui it— st^ im c, chsawiti, 



C T 
., j ftPPl: 
n, o. ( tfon 



Teachers seeking position s 
y (with stamp) for lnforma- 
blank. 



Teachers Co-operative Association 



ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 



101 THE AUDITORIUM BOILBIBI, 
- -CHICAGO -- 



Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather 
than those without positions 



BEACON TEACHERS' AGENCY. 



95% 



of the positions filled by us last year were direct applications from Superin- 
tendents and School Boards. 

P. I. MERRILL, Nlanagor, 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 



Old Glory Speaker 



JXJST OUT! 



Contains: "The White Bordered Flag," John E. McCann's " America," "Kearsage 
and Alabama," Washington's Address, a Bannockbarn," Decoration Day Selections, Lin- 
coln's Address, "The Cumberland, " etc., etc. 

80 of the Choicest Patriotic Pieces written. 

126 Pages* Price, 26 cents. 
For 8ale by 

ROBERT SMITH, Lansing, Mich., Box 456. 



KINDERGARTEN 



SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 



AID SCHOOL j 
SUPPLIES. | 



J. W. 
8CHERMEBHORN ft CO., 

3 Bast Hth Struct, 
Nbw Tobk. 
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(The Editor would be pleased to receive 
contributions for this department.) 



Examination Questions 

Given in New York. 

For Training Class Certificates 

Jan. 16, 1896. 

American History. 

1. Did the Puritans come to America in 
order to establish a colony in which all 
citizens should enjoy religions liberty? 
Give a reason for the answer. 

2. (a) Mention a colony which was 
under a proprietor at the time of the revo- 
lution, and (6) name the original proprietor. 

3. Mention instances in colonial history 
which show that the murderous attacks of 
the Indians did not occur when they were 
fairly treated. 

4. In 1776 the British army failed to 
reich Philadelphia from New York by 
marching through New Jersey. Describe 
briefly the route by which that army 
reached Philadelphia in 1777. 

5. Make an outline map of the United 
States and indicate territory bought of 
France in 1803. 

6 What international difficulty was 
brought abont by the annexation of Texas? 

7. (a) What was John Brown's object 
in seizing Harper's Ferry? (6) What cir- 
cumstance made that place favorable to 
his purpose? 

8. The declared policy of the govern- 
ment at the opening of the civil war was, 
1st, to take Richmond; 2d, to establish a 
recognized blockade of the southern ports ; 
3d, to secure possession of the Mississippi 
river. In what order were these results 
effected? 

9. (a) How many years has the Con- 
stitution of the United States been in 
force? (6) About how long has New York 
been a State? 

10. Among the Important acts of con- 
gressional legislation during the last decade 
are the interstate commerce act, the lottery 



law and the international copyright act. 
Explain the import of any one of these acts. 

Current Topics. 

1. (a) What is the number of the pres- 
ent Congress and when did it convene? 
(6) Who was chosen Speaker of the 
House of Representatives? 

2. Name two questions discussed by 
President Cleveland in his annual message. 

3. Since transmitting his annual mes- 
sage to Congress the President has trans- 
mitted two special messages to Congress. 
Of what did each of these special messages 
treat? 

4. What is the cause of the Venezuela 
trouble? 

5. (a) By what method has the United 
States proposed a settlement of this mat- 
ter? (6) What is the attitude of Great 
Britain on this proposition? 

6. (a) Who was recently appointed 
Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court? (6) What position did 
he hold at the time of his appointment? 

7. (a) Who are the Armenians? (6) 
What is meant by •* Armenian Outrages " ? 

8. What European powers are negoti- 
ating with the Turkish Xxovernment in 
relation to these outrages? 

9. What distinguished citizen died in 
December who had been prominently 
identified with the public affairs of Ids 
state and the nation? 

10. (a) What is the object sought by the 
Cuban patriots in the present insurrection 
of that country? (6) What advance have 
the patriots made? 

Arithmetic. 

1. (a) Write in words a number that 
will show a correct use of the hyphen, (6) 
Separate 3014506.8754 into periods show- 
ing use of the comma in notation, and (c) 
express the number in words. 

2. (a) Write three composite numbers 
that are prime to each other. (0) Write 
an odd number that is composite, and (c) 
an even number that is prime, (d) Find 
the prime factors of 945. 

3. The factors of the dividend are 82, 
2}, and 7.5 and the factors of the divisor 
are }f, 08, and 22^. Find the quotient by 
cancellation. 

4. (a) 75— 6<7-r-12-*-3-r-5=? (6) (75 
— 6)X (7+12) -r (3+5)=? 



6. Reduce 268 quarts, liquid measure, 
to bushels. (If the candidate cannot recall 
the tables, let him give the successive steps 
in the procoss.) 

6. Three men did a piece of work foi 
which they were paid $54. If one worked 
6 hours per day for 11 days, another 9 
hours per day for 10 days, and the third 
12 hours per day for 5 days; how much 
should each receive? 

7. Find the square root of the third 
power of 1.6. (Correct to 8 decimal 
places.) 

8. On a note for $236 and interest at 
6% per annum, made August 15, 1894, a 
payment of $120 is endorsed July 11, 1895. 
Find the amount due January 10, 1896. 

9. Find the cost of a bicycle listed at 
$100, but purchased at discounts of 30%, 
10 %, and 5%. 

10. How many shares of D. & H. stock 
can be purchased for $2, 237.75, at 129}, 
brokerage }%. 

Geography. 

1. Give two causes of the change of 
the seasons. 

2. If the earth's axis were inclined 12° 
to the plane of its orbit, what would be 
the width in degrees of each of the tem- 
perate zones? 

3. Locate the following lakes: (a) 
Champlaln; (6) Otsego; (c) Great Salt; 
(d) Winnepeg ; (c) Lake Geneva. 

4. Describe the following rivers: (a) 
Connecticut; (b) Lena; (c) Yukon; (d) 
Columbia; (c) Euphrates. 

5. What waters are connected by the 
following straits: (a) Mackinaw; (6) 
Behring; (e) East River. 

6. In what state or country and on 
what water is each of the following cities : 
(a) Milwaukee; (0) Edinburg; (c) Algiers; 
Id) Tokio; (e) Melbourne. 

7. Locate the following mountains: 
(a)Katahdm; (b) Mt. Washington; (c) 
Mt. Marcy; (d) Pike's Peak; (e) Mt. 
Heckla. 

8. For what is each of the following 
cities especially noted: (a; Pittsburgh; 
(6) Liverpool; (c) Venice? 

9. Name two natural causes which have 
contributed to the growth of San Fran- 
cisco. 

10. What four rivers drain the greater 
part of Africa? 



IS THERE ANY SPECIAL FOOD FOR THE BRAIN? 

Educators, Students and Brain-workers everywhere 

acknowledge that 

VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 

is a True Brain Food, supplying to the system the elements essential to maintain the 
normal nerve force and vital energy of the brain, preventing mental and nervous 
exhaustion. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white powder from the brain of the 
ox and the embyro of the wheat, formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years 
ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Endorsed by leading physicians. 

Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. /N<^5) / /*> 

Descriptive pamphlet free. Prepared only by l(L (fotflJLn f(} ** ™* * 5th 

Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure. The best remedy known for colds in the head and %/ * V^N^S^ \^ J **•? *ew *©?*, 

aorethroats. By mall, 50 cents. ^*^tized6y\j OO 
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FINE GIFT CAPDS 

for last day of school a ^^*»>»-V»^ r **- r 
specialty. Oar cards at lc, lie 2c. , 3c, 4c., 
each are bargains; send stamps for samples. 
Booklets, 6c, 10c., 15c, 20c. 26c. 

FPFF to TEACHERS 

1 ■V*-* 1 -* Catalogue and few sample 
Reward Cards free. Best goods for the price. 
JOHN WILCOX, Hllford, N. T. 
j»- Mention this paper. 

For School use 
as required by 
State Law. 

Address, 

Successors to OAK HAIX CO., 

G. W. Simmons A Co., Boston, - Mass. 



FLAGS! 



YOU ARE THINKING AT ALL 

of improving your spare time by 

studying at borne this winter, why not let 

as assist you ? we pat life and system In the work 



IF 



that 



it both profitable and enjoyable. Circular, 



giving Information about studying Mathematics, 
Freeha 



hand. Mechanical Drawing, etc. 



PENN CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 

Box 1234. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



TEACHEB8 and STUDENTS. We have the grand- 
± est system of education in the world ; physical, 
mental and spiritual development assured, you can 
be master of yourself and your condition* NOW. Our 
course of instructions embodies the deepest philos- 
ophy and mental science with the practical means and 
methods for applying and obtaining results. Circulars 
free. Pbof. andkrson, P.S., Masonic Temple, Chicago 



WHERE? 



Write Gasewherei — 
when yon wish to Trav- 
-I el, and they will inform 
" How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
Spring or Summer. Tiokete issued for Indepen- 
dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all 
Steamships— no extra cost. See Tourist Gasette 
(by mail lOots.), and Save Money. State /our y 
wishes carefully ; full information Free. Address A 
HENRY GAZE A 80NS, Ltd.. Universal Tourist j 



I 1 Agents, 118 Broadway N.Y.; 
»I Washington St., W ~ 
220 S. Clark St., Chicago, , 
• 186 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 



(ton; 
111. 



WHEN? 



IMBS m ADDRESSES 1HIBD 

We supply publishers and dealers with thousands 
of names monthly, and will pay any responsible 
person $5 per 100, or 6c. each, cash, for collecting 
names and addresses for us. Only those meaning 
business are requested to write, enclosing ten cent* 
for blank book holding 600 names with full instruc- 
tions. 8tate territory wanted (not more than S 
counties given to one person.) If te rito»r is already 
taken, your 10c. will be returned. HERALD, 
Beaver Sp'lngs, Pa. 



NEW _BOOKS. 

—Roberts Brother$ wiU publish shortly " Effle 
Hetherlngton," a> new novel by Robert 
Buchanan; a volume entitled "Six Types of 
Modern Women,*', psychological studies of 
Sonya Kovalevskl, Eleonora Duse, Marie 
Bashklrtsef and others, by Laura Marholm 
Hansson, whose work has been put into 
English by Hermione Ramsden; a volume that 
may in a sense, be considered a companion to 
the foregoing, entitled •• Twentieth Century 
Marriages, or, Dies Dominra," by an author 
who hides her identity under the pseudonym 
of " A Woman of the Day " ; and a selection of 
metrical renderings of Armenian poems, by 
Miss Alice Stone-Blacarwell. 

— A very vicious attack on the Funk A 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary appeared some- 
time since in the Minneapolis Tribune, seem, 
lngly with editorial authority. It now appears 
that a rival publisher was responsible for the 
attack. 

The following editorial note Is conspicuously 
printed in the Minneapolis Tribune: 

" In certain advertisements heretofore pub- 
lished in this paper certain statements reflect- 
ing upon the Standard Dictionary, published 
by Funk A Wagnalls Company of New York, 
have been made. Lest the impression should 
be had that The Tribune originated these state- 
ments, and has given them circulation on its 
own account, we wish to say : The Tribune was 
not and Is not responsible for these state- 
ments; and that The Tribune does net indorse 
the charges therein contained. These charges 
were made by the purchasers of those adver- 
tisements." 

Thb Woman's Manual of Pabxiamemtabt 
Law. With praodoal illustrations especially 
adapted to women's organizations. By Har- 
rlstte R. Shattuck, President of the Boston 
Political Class. Cloth, 75 cents. Boston \Leedb 
Shepard. 

This manual, although intended for all stu- 
dents, is especially prepared for the use of 
women, In their clubs, unions, or any organi- 
zations where It Is Important to conduct meet- 
ings properly. Parliamentary principles and 
rules are given, the reasons w*iy certain things 
are done are explained, and (which la still 
more essential) these are supplemented by 
practical illustrations, in dialogue form, which 
make so clear the points presented that the 
most inexperienced person cannot fail to 
understand them. 



THE ANDREWS 
J5CH00L FURNISHING COHPANY. 

is never too busy to answer letters of inquiry promptly and 
carefully. Anything and everything from a piece of chalk to a 
two hundred dollar globe — from a kindergarten chair to a car 
load of desks — is in our line. Consider us headquarters for all 
information about School Goods. 
MAMMOTH CATALOQUE free on request. 



No order too small to receive prompt attention. 
Always get our prices before buying. 



ADDRESS: 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City 



y i 



Perfect Digestion 

Is secured by taking Hood's Pills after 

dinner, or if digestion la impeded by 

change of diet, 

overeating or 

i l chills and con- 

sf \ gest ion in 

|j llchangeable 

1| II weather. They 

1 ]i break up a cold, 

" f prevent a fever, 

and restore 

healthy action of 

the liver and bowels. At home or abroad 

Hood's Pills are a safeguard and a friend* 



BLINDNESS CAN BE PREVENTED AND CURED. 

Treat the cause of diseased eyes and impaired vision and restore your eyesight. 

The mast successful aid humane treatment In the world Is the Absoptlon Treatment. 

It not only gives the patient a new lease of life, but 
cures and relieves many of the following diseases which 
have been pronounced incurable by leading oculists: Cata- 
racts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glaucoma, Amaurosis, At- 
rophy of the Optic Nerve, Detached Retina, Weeping 
Eyes, Tumors, Inflamation or Ulceration of the Eyes, 
Granulated Eyelids and all diseases of a chronic nature. 
EVERYBODY should read our pamphlet, which is sent 
free to any address. It gives the cause of foiling eyesight 
and diseased eyes, how prevented and cured at our Sani- 
tarium or by mail. Address 

THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Gleis Falls, N. Y. 
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§1 MlSSC.H.LlPPINCOTT. 



by a woman, devoted exclusively to 
Fiowei Seeds, at one-half regular prices, 
my 1896 Catalogue, now ready for 
FREE distribution to every flower lover, 
is the most magnificent published. 
Send for copy. 



•is* eeecTM st.s. 

MlNNKAPOUe, M INN. 



NKKEJ.Rste. 



Buffalo and CMcago 

SUPERB 



•OLID 
THROUGH 
TRAINS 

nAIvACE 

#JI^BBPER#Jlt CARSj f 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 

Between CHICAGO, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 

BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION. 
TleksU to all Points East or Wast st Lowest Rata*. 

AT CHICAGO the Depot of the Nlokel Plato 
Road is located at Twelfth St. Viaduct, oor. 



Twelfth and Clark Bta., convenient by at 

car or ele vated R. R. to any part of the city. 
AT CLBVBLAND all trains atop at Bnolld Ave. 

and Pearl St. and at Main Passenger Station 

B roadw ay near Cross St. 
AT BUFFALO trains ran Into Union Depot of 

the Brie Railway. 
For rates and other Information oonsnlt near. 

est Ticket Agent, or address 

A. W. JOHNSTON. B. F. HORNER, 

Qen'l Sup't. Gon'l Pats. Aft, 

CLCVCLAND. OHIO. 
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my method will be fonusbed work by me, by which 



f yrone-. Paw 



II ft II EV Sa'ary.or commission for part or all 
mtlHE.il your time. Send etamp. National Inst., 



P. E., Chicago. 
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" Lives of great men all remind as 
We can make oar lives safejfms , . 
And, departing, leave behind as. 
Footprints on the sands of time." 



LONGFELLOW 

Born, February J7, 1807. 
Died, Jlarch 24, 188a. 



The following 15-Cent books in the Riverside Literature Series contain the most popular, the 
most interesting, and the most instructive of Longfellow's poems. 

BACH SINOLB NUMBER, 15 CENTS, NET, POSTPAID. 

Ho. 1. ETsageliae. With Biographical Sketch, 
Portrait, Historical Sketch, Map of Acadia, 
Pronouncing Vocabulary, and Notei. 16mo, 
paper 15 cents, nef; cloth & cents, net. 



He. 2* The Coartship ef Miles 8Uadish; Elisa- 
beth. With Motes. 16m o, paper, 15 cents, 
net; cloth 25 cents, net. 

He. 8. The Coartship ef Miles Staadlsh. Dram- 
atized for Private Theatricals. With a 
Portrait of the Author. 16mo, paper, 15 
cents, net . 

He. 11. The Children's Hear, and Other Poems. 
With a Blograpnlcal Sketch, and Notes. 
16mo. paper, 15 cents, nef. 

He. 12. Studies la Longfellow. Outlines for 
Schools, Conversation Classes, and Home 
Study. Containing Thirty-Two Topics for 
Study, with Qaestions and References 
relating to each Topic By W. C. Gakkbtt. 
16mo, paper, 15 cents, net. 

Hoe. 18, 14. The 8ong ef Hiawatha. With Notes, 
and a Pronouncing Vocabulary. In Two 
Parts, each.l6mo, paper. 15 cents, net. The 
two parts also in one volume, cloth, 40 eta., 



He. 88. Paul Rerere's Bide, aad Other Poems 
W ith Notes. 16mo, paper, 15 cents, net. 
rNos. 11 and 68 also in one vol,, doth, 40 cts., 

Hos. si. 86. The Golden Legend. With Notes 
by 8. A. BENr. In Two Parts, each 16mo, 
paper, 15 cents, net. The two parts also in 
one volume, cloth, 4) cents, nef. 

Hos. 88, 84. 55. The Tales of a Wayside Ian. In 
Three Parts, each, 16mo, paper, 15 cents, nef. 
The three parts also in one volume, cloth, 
50 cents, net. 

He. 88. The Building ef the Ship, The Maseae of 
Pandora, aad Other Poems. With Notes. 
16mo, paper, 15 cents, net. 

Extra No. C. A Longfellow Night. A Short 
Sketch of the Poet's Life, with Songs and 
Recitations from his Works. For the use 
of Catholic Schools and Catholic Literary 
Societies. By Katharine a. O'Kbxfb. 
16mo, paper, 15 cents, nef. 

Extra No. F. Longfellow Leaflets. (Double Hum- 
fter.) Poems and Prose Passages for Read- 
ing and Recitation. Compiled by Jose- 
phins E. Hododon. Illustrated with an 



Introduction and a Biographical Sketch, 
12mo, paper, 80 cents, nef ; cloth, 40 cents, net . 
A descriptive circular giving the Table of Contents of each of the book* mentioned above and of the remaining 88 

number* of the Riverside Literature Series will be tent to any address on application. 
Houghton, Mifflin A Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of Longfellow. All 
editions which lack their imprint or authorization are issued without the consent and contrary to 
the wishes of Longfellow's heirs. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 

4 Park St., Boston. 1 1 East 17th St, New York. 158 Adams St, Chicago. 



$1.25 



tent now will pay for a year's subscription for PENMAN'S ART JOURNAL and a year's 
subscription for Populab Educator, American Teacher, Teacher'* World, Teacher 1 * Institute. 
McChsre's, Munsey's or Cosmopolitan Magasine, or any other American periodical that retails for 
$1 or less. If yon are already a subscriber for either paper, say so, in order that your time may be extended In- 
stead of duplicated. 

J2 CC wlu P»y ,or » ye**' 8 subscription for PENMAN'S ART JOURNAL and the School Journal, N. B. 
VSfOO JoU rnal of Education, Review qf Reviews, or any American $2.60 periodical. 

If you want any periodical that sells for $8 or orer send us the subscription price and we will include a year's 
subscription for PENMAN'S ART JOURNAL free. Do it to-day! 

" If it's anything about Penmanship, 

You'll find it in PKNMAN'S ART JOURNAL." 

*08 Broadway, New York. 



THE NATIONAL SUMMER-SCH00L 

At Qlens Falls, New York. 

Beginning Tuesday, July 14, 1896, the National Summer School will 
offer the following courses : 

A PROFESSIONAL COURSE, with ten instructors. 

ACADEMIC COURSES, with twelve instructors. 

A TRAINING CLASS DEPARTMENT, with five instructors. 

A DRILL AND REVIEW DEPARTMENT, with eleven instructors. 

It is believed that these departments offer all that a Summer School can 
do for a teacher. A teacher who is to attend a Summer School naturally wishes 
to know what the school will offer and what attractions the section of country in 
which it is held has. 

We have now ready a small circular of the school. About the first of April 
we will have ready a 60 page circular giving all the details of the work. In 
about a month we will have ready an illustrated circular giving the attractions of 
this section of country. All these will be free to all applicants. 

Liberal terms to organizers of clubs for the school. As the school will open 
just after the meeting of the N. £. A. at Buffalo, it offers unusual opportunities for 
Western teachers. Address 

Sherman Williams, 

Glens Falls, New York. 



FOR ARBOR DAY" 

Get POETRY OF FLOWER LAND. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 



Dlus. Cloth. 224 pp. Priee, 75 ets. 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 



PATRIOT'S DAY. 

Unfurl the flag and let It float, 

For Patriots' day la here; 
O, let it wave o'er every grave 
Of soldiers far and near. 

They were so brave, 
They died to save, 
And now we hold them dear. 

And o'er the field at Lexington 

O, see it catch the breeze ! 
And by and by we see it fly 
O'er Concord's spreading trees. 
Long live! " we cryt 
" 'Neath freedom's sky, 
Its silken folds release ! " 

And if in danger 'twere again, 

We'd muster, one and all; 
The Green we'd hold, with courage bold. 
And Concord's famous wall. 
We're minutemen, 
And would again 
Fly to our country's call. 



OUR FLAG 18 THERE. 

Our flag is there, our flag is there I 

We'll greet it with three loud huzzas. 
Our flag is there, our flag is there ! 

Behold the glorious Stripes and Stars. 
Stout hearts have fought for that bright flag. 

Strong hands sustained it mast-head high, 
And, oh, to see how proud it waves 

Brings tears of joy to every eye. 

That flag withstood the battle's roar, 

With loeman stout, with f oeman brave ; 
Strong hands have sought that flag to lower. 

And found a speedy watery grave. 
That flag is known on every shore. 

The standard of a gallant band, 
Alike unstained in peace or war, 

It floats o'er freedom's happy laud 



—The "Game of Industries" is an educa- 
tional game consisting of one hundred cards 
and on the cards are printed four hundred 
questions and answers on the great industries 
of our country. 

The cards may be used for busy work and we 
results obtained from their use are certainly 
marveUous. The game is of suoh an interest- 
ing nature that the child does not realise that 
he is having the essentials of commercial 
geography. 

The author has aimed to give the player a 
thorough knowledge of the Industries of every 
state and large city of the United |States, 
and also a knowledge of the exports, imports, 
commerce, etc., and he has certainly sucoeeded. 

The game also tells how shot and many other 
things are made. Every teacher should have a 
set of these cards for herself, for her school 
and for her home. Price, 50 cents. F.G.Curvln, 
Publisher, Brockport, N. T. 

— There has never been a time in the history 
of our schools when so many books and appli- 
ances, and of such admirable quality, have 
been furnished them, as to-day. PubllsLers 
have vied with each other in presenting for 
consideration, books and apparatus. But 
among those who have furnished school-room 
apparatus for the past thirty years, Mr. J. L. 
Hammett has stood prominently in the lead. 
His name is almost a household word with 
educators, as he has been so intimately con- 
nected with them in his work. 

He has, however, decided to lay down his 
labors and retire from active business, turning 
over the business so long known as that of 
J. L. Hammett, to his successors, J. L. Ham- 
mett Company, who will still be found at 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

They win continue to keep what has been 
the largest and most varied stock of educa- 
tional appliances to be found in any one store 
in the United States. They are enterprising 
and earnest, and we do not hesitate to urge 
our readers to co-operate with them in their 
efforts to create a business which will com- 
prise everything needed in the school room, 
from the kindergarten to the college. 
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i Cough 

j wkch 

Lingers 

*«■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 



because of a run- 
down condition of 
the system, and is 
not affected by or- 
dinary cough medi- 
cines, will yield 
readily to 



Cnmfeion 

because it gives 
strength to the 
weakened body and 
enables it to throw 
off disease* 



50 cents and $1.00 
At all druggists 

Scott St Bowne, Chemists, New York. 



BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

CINCINNATI, O.. U. 8. A. ' 

■t Copper and Tin School and Ghurah 




CORRESPONDENCE. 



OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Our school library consisted of a Webster's 
Dictionary, a Llpplncott's Gazetteer, and a 
People's Cyclopedia. This was a good begin- 
ning; bnt we earnestly desired to fill tbe 
shelves of onr book-case with valuable refer- 
ence books, and with entertaining books of 
travel and of biography. Bnt how was this to 
be done? We conld not expect to obtain the 
necessary funds from onr school committee, 
and the pupils were at that time paying for 
their Cyclopedia by monthly Installments. 

After much thought upon the subject, we 
decided to try the plan of having a lecture 
upon some popular subject delivered in our 
room each Friday afternoon at 8.80 

As there were many talented speakers and 
fine musicians in our village, who generously 
promised their services for this purpose, we 
soon had a very interesting course of enter- 
tainments planned out, for which there were 
no expenses, and there was nothing to distract 
the attention of the pupils from their regular 
work in the line ol preparation for them. 

Tickets were sold by the pupils at ten cents 
each and the entertainments were pronounced 
successful in every sense of the word. 

Some of the subjects of the lectures were 
these : " Travels in Italy," " Benjamin Frank- 
lin," "The Pathetic Side of Charles Lamb's 
Life," " A Visit to Cairo," "Daniel Webster," 
"Robert Burns," "Nature Studies," "Ver- 
mont's Authors." 

The pupils were admitted free to these 
lectures, and wrote abstracts of them for 
their next Monday's work in English. 

Over two hundred volumes of choice litera- 
ture were obtained for our library, and the 
large number of parents and friends who 
attended the entertainments expressed a hope 
that they might enjoy another course this 
year. 

After our new books were properly cata- 
logued, a librarian was appointed, cards were 
printed, and the books were given out and 
returned with perfect system. 

Of course, many of the pupils read a large 
number of the books during the term, but 
each pupil was required to read at least one 
book of which he wrote an abstract. 

The boys are fond of works on natural 
history and we have a number of these. The 
girls enjoy Harding's "How to Know the 
Wild Flowers," and other entertaining works 
on flowers and trees. 

No books have been lost thus far, and each 
pupil seems to feel his responsibility in keep- 
ing them in good condition. We hope to haye 
a much larger library at the end of this yesr. 

M.A.L. 



—The Chicago board of education has 
abolished the position of special teachers 
In drawing, singing, and physical culture, the 
change to go Into effect at the end of the school 
year of 1897. This resolution, which was in. 
trodnoed by John S. Miller, compels all grade 
teachers to qualliy themselves in these 
studies so that they may be abl* to tesoh them 
by the end of 1897. Teachers who cannot pass 
an examination in these branches will be 
dismissed. 

—A bill has been introduced Into the N. Y* 
senate by Senator Charles Davis to forbid the 
practice of vivisection in the public schools 
of the state. It also forbids the exhibition of 
any animal upon which vivisection has been 
practiced. 

—The complete novel in the March Issue of 
IAppincotVe is "A Whim and a Chance," by 
William T. Nichols, already favorably known 
to the readers of this magazine. It turns on a 
circumstance peculiar, but not without pre- 
cedent in real life the effort to And clues to 
property which has mysteriously disappeared 
with the owner's death. 



LORINQ'S 

Fat Foods Now. 

-^ 
This is a Season of Peonliar Peril. Fat- 
Ten-TI and Oorpnla Fortify Ton Against 
Fever. They Onre Bervons Debility, 
Build Up the System and Pnt on Solid, 
Healthy Flesh. 

(From Western Medical Index.) 

"The efflcacv of Lorlng's Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula to build up the system and make it 
Impervious to malarial Influences has ren- 
dered the demand for these predigested flesh, 
blood, muscle, nerve, and brain-building 
foods unusually large during the past few 
weeks. Very many serious cases of catarrh of 
the liver, kidneys, etc., have been cured by 
Fat Ten U and Corpula, and these foods are 
in greater demand with physicians than ever 
before as specifics for nervous prostration and 
all weakness and debility in old and young, 
no matter how caused or of how long stand- 
ing. These foods should be used by all, 
whether too thin or not, during the sp 




lng. 

hether too thin or not, during the spring 
months to fortify the system against the 
dangers of the summer." 

d The well-known Mrs. 

Mary Travis Gates, 
whose portrait is here 
given, is one of Chi- 
cago's most successful 
1 educators. She says: 

| "I became a victim to 

nervous exhaustion, 
„ through worry and 

over-work. My physi- 
cian prescribed Lor- 
lng's Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods, and In 
about two months they completely cured me 
and gave me an Increase of 46 pounds in 
weight." 

This is the portrait of 
Prof. Doremus C. Denton, 
of Albany, N. Y., who 
writes: "For five years 1 
was gradually growing 
more and more debili- 
tated and emaciated- 
After other treatment" 
had failed, I was in 
duced to use Lorlng's 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
Foods. Their benefits 
became at once apparent, and in six weeks I 
was a well man, with all my old vigor re- 
stored. I had in that time gained 86 pounds." 
A leader in educa- 
tional reform in New 
York, is Lucille Still- 
well Paine, whosejpor- 
traitls here given. Mrs. 
Paine, who has used 
Lorlng's Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula Foods, writes 
thus: "For thinness 
and weakness I took 
these wonderful foods. 
They at once gave me new life and strength. 
I improved more and more rapidly and was 
soon restored to excellent health, and more 
real vim than had been mine for years." 

No "tonics," nervines," " sarsaparillas " 
or other medicines necessary when these 
foods are used. You may write our Chicago 
Medical Department about your thinness and 
debility or about any other medical question. 
Our physicians will give you competent advice 
without charge. 

What these foods have done for others they 
would do for you. 
Price of Corpula, $1.00 per package. 
Fat-Ten-U, $1.00 and $2.00 per package. 
One month's treatment by mail, $3.00. 
Send letters and mail, express or C. O. D. 
orders to Loring & Co.. Proprietors. To Insure 
prompt reply, mention Department as below. 
Use only the nearest address : 

LORING A CO., Dbpt. 108. 
No. 115 State St., Chicago, 111. 
No. 42 W. 22d St., New York City. 
No. 8 Hamilton PL, or No. 120 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Spinning Bre. Published by J. Fischer 
dbBro. New York. Pj$<& 00 oepte, net. 

An operetta for girls, by Hermann Kipper, 
translated and adapted by Mrs. Gottleib 
H. Federlein. It is Intended for festive occa- 
sions in the school or ho me, and is so arranged 
that the older girls as well as the younger 
ones have an opportunity to display their 
talent and skill. The scenic mechanism end 
costuming is of the simplest kind. 

Angelic Chords. New Tork. J. Fischer 4 
Bro. Vol. 1., 75 cents. 

A collection of 3, 8 and 4 part songs, com- 
piled by J. Fisher. The book contains selec- 
tions by Wagner, Guonod, Donizetti, Wallace 
and other composers equally as good. 
*' Angelic Chords " is just the book for gradu- 
ating classes preparing for exhibitions. 



MUSIC FOR EASTBR. 
A Word to Chois-Lkadebs. 

Easter with its demand for bright, inspiring 
music will soon be here. Now is the time to 
make a careful selection of anthems and other 
devotional music so that the present year may 
be marked by the rich quality of your choral 
service. 

The Oliver Ditson Company of Boston an. 
n ounce that their list of Easter Publications 
for 1896 is the largest issued in recent years, 
and the quality of the compositions is richer 
than ever. The enterprise and discrimination 
of this old house in securing the works of the 
most popular composers are matters of record, 
and the array of music publications to which 
they are now calling the attention of choirs is 
sure to delight every one Interested in this 
class of music. 

The Ditson Company's new Easter catalogue 
is worthy of special attention. It embraces 
everything pertaining to Easter, new and 
standard anthems, hymns, songs, children's 
songs and carols, and Easter services for Sun 
day Schools. It is sent free on request, and 
every choir-singer should possess it. 



A CORRECTION. 



A typographical error in an advertisement 
of The Penmen's Art Journal which appeared in 
the January issue of the Popular Educator 
seems to have caused considerable misunder- 
standing. The publishers of The Peimsn's Art 
Journal in the advertisement referred to 
meant to offer the Popular Educator readers 
a celebrated Lincoln Fountain Pen and a year's 
subscription for The Journal, both for the small 
sum of $1. Somehow or other the price was 
omitted, and as the advertisement expressly 
states that " every cent of the money will be 
refunded " if the pen, which is fully warranted, 
does not give entire satisfaction, there was 
naturally some perplexity on the part of our 
readers who were attracted by the unusual 
offer. However, that no one may have the 
opportunity by reason of misnnderstanding 
the publishers of The Peimsn's Art Journal 
have renewed their offer, the details of which 
are very plainly set forth on another page of 
this issue of the Educator. 



Unttrd States Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Entomology, 

Washington, D.C., Jan. 27, 189*, 
Dear Mrs. Kelly: — 

After having examined your series 
of books, I can conscientiously say that they 
appear to me to be very well adapted to the 
purpose for whioh they were written. I never 
saw text-books which were better calculated 
to hold the attention of children. My own 
little girl, now nearly four years of age, has 
been extremely Interested in your introduction 
to " Leaves from Nature's Story Book." En to- 
mologically speaking, I have yet to see the 
smallest misstatement in your books with 
regard to the habits of insects. 

Yours very truly, 

L. O. Howard. 



THE LAROE5T 

AND THE BEST. 

THE OLDEST AND 

THE BROADEST. 



Martha's Vineyard 
Summer Institute. 

At Cottage City, Hass. " Out in the Atlantic Ocean." 

Nineteenth Annual Session. Beginning July 13, 1896. 

School of Methods: jses.. 



■ Five weeks, 
1 ■ as Instructor* 



Emerson College of Oratory! ^JoHP 8 aouityoftbecouegeoforatory. 

A New, Large, Light and Airy AUDITORIUH. 

The attendance last year was 790 from thirty-nine States and Territories, making this by tsx 

the largest Summer Sehool In the United States. 
49* SEND FOR LARGS 72 PAGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work 
in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, clnb and combination rates, board, etc. 



W. A. MOWRY, Pre*., Hyde Park, 
A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 



IF YOU SEND NOW 



and name the Popular Educator, we will enter yon for a full year's subscription for PEKMAIT8 
ART JOURNAL and send postpaid a 

CELEBRATED LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 

all for 91. The Lincoln Fountain Pen Is of best gold and hard rubber, unconditionally warranted to glre satisfac- 
tion or every penny of your dollar will be refunded. You couldn't get a better fountain pen for W JO. 

As for PENMAN'S ART JOURNAL, It gives more practical hints and Instruction helpful for publls 
school teachers combined than all the general educational papers combined. We will send the paper a year 
without pen for 60 cents. 

" If Its anything: about Penmanship 

You'll find It In PENMAN'S ART JOURNAL." 

£08 Broadway, New Tork. 



The Rooky Mo untain Ednoator publishes Colorado school news, 
Colorado School Law and Colorado Examination Questions. 75 cents a year — 12 issues. 

The Colorado Teachers' Agency assists competent teachers to 

desirable positions. For information regarding either of the above, address 

FRED DICK, Kittredge Building, Denver. | 
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flYTHS OF OLD GREECE. 



By Mara L. Pratt, 

Author of " American History Stories," " Colonial Children," etc, etc. 

These myths are not mere reprints from some old 
edition ; they are not mere reference accounts ; but 
are carefully re-written, in pleasant poetic style, full 
of the real Greek spirit and interpretation. 

All objectionable features of the myths are 
omitted, the animus of the story being brought out 
in all its sweetness without any of the grossness which 
characterize the plainly told myths of Bulfinch and 
other such compilers. There is not from beginning 
to end one line to suggest to the children anything 
but the beauty and the imagery of pure Gieek 
mythology. 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 

50 Bromfield St., Boston, 
63 Fifth Ave., New York. an Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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It looks as if it were going to be a burning question whether 
man has a will. Surely woman has if man has not. 



Bro. Brown seems to be arguing with Bro. Winship whether 
book publishers and agents are saints or not. They are good 
fellows at any rate ; and like all good men in the flesh are prob- 
ably a little lower than the angels. 



Says Dr. Harris, "I think it will not be a good move for 
American schools to make interest a substitute for immediate 
will training as it exists among us in the form of school disci- 
pline." And to that we say, Amen. 



Temperance Legislation Again. 

The New York educators, through the State Superintendent, 
have very wisely asked their Legislature to amend the Temper- 
ance law passed by that body not long ago. The objectionable 
features — times and methods of instruction — are to be eliminated. 



And this reminds us that we have received a communication 
from a Western Superintendent, criticising our stand in this 
"temperance" wane that has swept over so many states. As 
opponents, more enthusiastic than wise are wont to do, we 
have been written down as antagonistic to all " temperance " 
legislation. But the fact is that a statute truly temperate is 
what we desire. 



Such a statute will not attempt to define the character of the 
temperance instruction, much less dictate the methods that shall 
be employed. That will be left to the educational boards them- 
selves. The state does not attempt to define by law just how 
much of arithmetic, or geography shall be taught, or by what 
methods the teacher shall be guided. Why, then, do so in the 
instruction of temperance, " scientific " or otherwise? 



Again, some of our readers do not like our contention that 
children should not be taught the anatomy and functions of 
stomach, lungs, etc. But it puzzles us to know how these 
critics can place their ipse dixit without any intellectual qualms 
against the opinions and experience of the whole medical frater- 



nity. . We believe that children should be taught to be temperate 
in all things; that the effects of intemperance by whatever 
means — be it by strong drink, tobacco, or what-not — should be 
pictured to them in the strongest colors ; and that all teachers 
should, in season and out of season, through the emotional 
nature of the child, seek to lead him into right and noble ways of 
living. And what successful teacher does not? But let us save 
the child's delicate emotions from the torment of crude experi- 
ments and a knowledge of bodily processes from which he 
naturally shrinks. 

The Local Influence. 

According to our New York Contemporaries the schools of that 
city are controlled by " local or ward " trustees. These trustees 
nominate the principals and appoint the teachers. An attempt 
has been made by the reform element to get the schools out from 
under the control of these local influences. It would seem, if we 
are to believe the Educational Beview, that it will be a hard task. 
That journal calls it the " civilization of a community struggling 
to reclaim their own public schools from a horde of bandits and 
barbarians. '1 Rather severe language, and hardly to be believed s 

But true or not, New York is not the only city, or large munici- 
pality, In which the schools are dominated over by influences 
purely local. Indeed, it is a policy of management well-nigh 
universal. The legislation of most school boards tend to this one 
point: — to give to Individual members the selection of the 
teachers and even the shaping of the courses of instruction. 
Such a policy is fraught with danger, of course; but it is 
democratic, and so hard to be got rid of. And there is very 
little objection to it provided intelligent, fair-minded men are 
elected to these boards. Where they are not, corruption of 
course creeps in, and the schools suffer. ■ 

We do not yet believe in appointed school boards. One-man 
power is not at all to our liking. But we would like to see the 
State step in and say to every educational board that all condi- 
tions essential to the successful carrying-on of the schools shall 
be placed in the hands of experts. We do not wish to get rid of 
the people ; and it would be better for the schools if their repre- 
sentatives were able to see that teaching school to-day is no cap 
and knitting-needle affair of a century ago, but a work requiring 
exceptional intelligence and ability. But it seems to us that the 
people themselves are moving up to this appreciation. School 
boards are everywhere employing the expert, with whom they 
can advise, and in many municipalities — the smaller surely — 
•the duty of selecting the instructors is his. We know that in 
the cities this most important function of supervision is too often 
jealously guarded as one of the perquisites, as it were, of the 
men and women who compose the elective boards. But public 
sentiment is beginning to insist that the dearest interests of the 
children shall be subserved ; the parents, moreover, know better 
than ever what good instruction is ; and this means eventually 
the selection of teachers being placed in the hands of those who 
by their training, are competent to do it 
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Physical Training. 

In the March number of the Educational Bevietv, Mr. Adams, of 
Pittsfield, calls attention to the need of systematic physical exer- 
cises In the lower schools. We think with him that it is now the 
great defect In our school training. We have courses after 
courses of study, we have Committees of Ten and Committees of 
Fifteen to tell how much of this or that should go Into the chil- 
dren's memories, we are deluged with methods, and yet the 
bodies of little ones are left to the tender mercies of vitiated air, 
unhygienic desks, and the whims of nervous teachers. To be sure, 
Nature Is not easily put aside, and yet every one knows that In 
this ambitious age, when it would seem that unfortunately a life- 
time must be pressed Into a few years, there is a cramping of the 
bodily activities that means peril in the days of burdens and 
responsibilities. 

The weakness of our legislation, as we have at times argued, 
Is now the willingness of our supervisory committees to put up 
with what might be called an apology for physical training. It 
is this or that method of gymnastics " adapted to the school- 
room ," and directed by the regular teachers. All such methods 
have always been and always will be, comparatively failures. 
Not that these bring no benefit to the pupil ; but the conditions 
affecting them — the monotony, the lack of spontaneity In the 
movements, the fickleness of the teachers, not to say Ignorance 
of many — render these methods, In a great measure, abortive. 
Our contention has always been that here, as in the educational 
centers of Europe, all bodily training should be given Into the 
hands of experts. The girls are taught to cook, the boys to 
chisel and plane, by teachers trained to do that work. But It is 
far more essential to the welfare of the boy or girl, as well as to 
the community, that they should grow up with vigorous well- 
developed bodies, than that the one should know the constituents 
of the food she cooks, or the other how to " rig " a 'shelf In his 
mother's kitchen. Such information can be learned even in 
adult life ; but a body weakened Is a tree inclined, never attaining 
the maximum of its vigor. 

To this end, In all pur cities and larger towns gymnasium halls 
should be established and children should go to them for the 
training of their bodies as regularly as they now go to classes of 
sewing, cooking or Sloyd work. The teachers, of course, should 
be, and, In the nature .of things, would be, competent, from 
knowledge and experience to direct the work. This hlt-or-mlss 
system so prevalent in our schools to-day does not give results 
commensurate with the money lavished upon It. It can hardly be 
called a system : for only by a supervision more or less offensive 
is it made even passibly efficient. Its value is in the fact that it 
may be the beginning of something better — the straight path to 
the ideal. 

s 

Better a Teacher or a Hod-carrier. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps closes one of her Interesting " Chapters 
from a Life," now running in McClure's Magazine, with this 
advice to literary aspirants :— 

"Your Influence — "and so on, and so on, run the piteous 
appeals which every successful author receives from the great 
unknown world of discouraged and perplexed young people who 
are mistaking the stir of youth or vanity, or the ennui of Idle- 
ness, or the sting of poverty, for the solemn throes of power. 

What can one do for them, whom no one but themselves can 
help? What can one say to them, when anything one says Is sure 
to give pain, or dishearten courage ? 

Write If you must; not otherwise. Do not write, if you can 
earn a fair living at teaching or dressmaking, at electricity or 
hod-carrying. Make shoes, weed cabbages, survey land, 
keep house, make ice-cream, sell cake, climb a telephone pole. 
Nay, be a lightning-rod pedler or a book agent, before you set 
your heart upon It that you shall write for a living. Do any- 



thing honest, but do not write, unless God calls you, and 
publishers want you, and people read you. Respect the market 
laws. Lean on nobody. Trust the common sense of an experi- 
enced publisher to know whether your manuscript Is worth 
something or nothing. Do not depend on Influence. Editors do 
not care a drop of Ink for influence. What they want Is good 
material, and the fresher It Is, the better. An editor will pass by 
an old writer, any day, for an unknown and gifted new one, with 
power to say a good thing In a fresh way. Make your calling 
and election sure. Do not flirt with your pen. Emerson's 
phrase was, " tolling terribly." Nothing less will hint at the 
grinding drudgery of a life spent in living 4l by your brains." 

Inspiration Is all very well; but " genius is the Infinite capacity 
for taking pains." 

Living? It is more likely to be dying by your pen ; despairing 
by your pen ; burying hope and heart and youth and courage in 
your ink-stand. # 

Unless you are prepared to work like a slave at hts galley, for 
the toss-up chance of a freedom which may be denied him when 
his work Is done, do not write. There are some pleasant things 
about this way of spending a lifetime, but there are no easy ones. 

There are privileges In it, but there are heart-ache, mortifica- 
tion, discouragement, and an eternal doubt. 

Had one not better have made bread or picture-frames, run a 
motor, or invented a bicycle tire? 

Time alone — perhaps one might say , eternity — can answer. 

We are tempted to quote the above no doubt very sage advice 
suggested to Miss Phelps by her own experience, because it Is not 
quite all that ought to be said. The fact is that from the days of 
the Roman satirists, the adage has been passed adown the line 
that every one thinks his own trade the hardest and least remu- 
nerative. The blacksmith wishes he had been a shoemaker, 
the doctor that he had been an orator, and the maker of bonnets 
that she had been a climber of Parnassus. And what teacher of 
young Ideas has not thought that he would have reformed the 
world if fortune had only placed him in the editor's chair? But 
the truth is that, as a rule, sooner or later the blacksmith, the 
doctor, the milliner, and the teacher find the post that the Creator 
Intended they should occupy; and ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred it Is the very position from which they would flee. If 
success comes to honorable effort, there probably one's duty lies. 
We know of no way to determine that fact except by the trial. 
It is easy to say, Write If you must, or Preach if you hear the 
call, or Devote whatever talent you have to the little ones If 
Heaven so ordained ; but such Is the dullness of human flesh that 
God's call Is heard only by the few. It Is only by tasting that we 
can know the quality of the pudding on' the dinner table ; and 
whether a man is to make shoes, weed cabbages, or climb a 
telephone pole, or a woman is to keep house, make ice-cream, 
sell cake, or teach a school, will never be known by the many until 
the hand has been put to the plough. The character of the 
furrow will settle the question whether inspiration determined 
the choice. And then as to failures. It Is true, no doubt, that 
the great number who seek a living by the pen will bury hope, 
heart and courage In the ink-stand. But cannot the same be said 
of all other labor? The merchant will tell you that out of every 
one hundred business men ninety-eight sooner or later fall. And 
the same ratio of success to failure we venture to say holds good 
of the book agent, the pedler, and even the motor-man. The 
teacher may seem to be an exception but not really. When the 
authorities who select them have got Into their heads a realiza- 
tion of the fact that learning and choice do not make the in- 
structor of youth, it will be found that the failures In this 
profession to the successes are as ten to one. In that day some 
successful teacher, seeing the heart-ache and mortification and 
discouragement of the great majority who fall will say of her 
profession: 

" Had one not better have made bread or picture frames, run 
a motor, or Invented a bicycle tire? * 
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Our Critic. 



The present report of the National Bureau of Education is one 
of the most valuable of the entire series, containing a large amount 
of matter relating to the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
Especially significant are the reports of the European commis- 
sioners relating to the educational exhibits of our own country. 
In this respect it is interesting to notice the more catholic and 
impressible state of mind of the French and Scandinavian than 
of the German critics. While the former really make heroic 
efforts to put themselves in the place of a great and growing 
people, endeavoring to develop a system of education adequate to 
the training 6t the children of fifty sovereign states and territories 
for citizenship in a reconstructing union, the German observers, 
apart from a few philosophic observations, unconsciously fall 
into the high pedagogic attitude of their country and show 
themselves as absolutely incapable of comprehending the situa- 
tion as Dr. Bice himself. It has been well remarked by one of 
these observers, if we mistake not French, that "the German 
exhibit at Chicago was a fine display of what the schools attempt 
to do for the children, while the American exhibit was arranged 
to show the world what American children could do for them- 
selves." 



Herein we take it is the radical difference between the German 
and the American ideal of a national system of education. No- 
where is the wonderful genius of the German mind more com- 
pletely illustrated than in the exquisite adaptation of its entire 
system or educational training to the supposed necessities of the 
Imperial order of society. The very thoroughness of pedagogic 
training, so attractive to our American visitors, is itself utilized 
as one of the most powerful instruments for the training of the 
masses of people for that cheerful submission to a paternal 
government which is the ideal of Its high-stepping young 
emperor. The teacher, generally of the masculine gender, is a 
good-natured, effusive father of his little community ; the sharer 
of their sports ; representing in the best way the moral, social 
and esthetic attitude of state paternalism. His instruction is 
largely oral, with a very discreet Jealousy of the use of text- 
books and an abundance of illustrated apparatus, with innumer- 
able personal devices for making the narrow curriculum thorough 
and attractive. The result is that there is no moral police in 
Christendom so effective as the German school-master class ; and 
nowhere is so much intelligence, capacity and prophecy of future 
development so admirably an* skillfully directed into tanks, 
reservoirs and canals, built and supervised from headquarters, as 
in the empire. Of course, all this has a mighty attraction for a 
growing class of our educators, in whom the national has been 
swamped in the scholarly and pedagogic instinct. 



The valuable notes of ex-commissioner of education, Hon. John 
Eaton, should be read In connection with this high pedagogic esti- 
mate of our American school-teaching. Here is seen, in a broad 
landscape view, the gradual development in education of the 
American idea of the training which shall furnish to the republic, 
in due time, that reliable center of intelligent sovereign citizen- 
ship which is the only assurance of permanent national existence. 
We see outlined in this valuable treatise the gradual steps by 
which every state and community has approached this ideal; 
always guarding the sacred individuality of teacher and pupil, 
even at times to the damage of effective instruction ; learning 
from everywhere ; jealous to the last degree of any combination 
of great educators bent on capturing the system and running it in 
the mould of any system or philosophy inconsistent with the 



national idea. The difference between the volume that General 
Eaton should make of his admirable notes on the exposition and 
the book compiled of the Forum articles of Dr. Bice, is the dif- 
ference between an observer on Mt. Washington, " viewing the 
landscape o'er," with a flash of the illimitable ocean on the hori- 
zon, and a man looking at the White mountains through a pin 
hole in the closed shutter of a scholar's study window. 



One of the most picturesque oddities of the newest phase of 
the new education is the reiteration of the absurdity that the 
observation of nature and animal life is the dominant interest of 
children. Just what "the child," of whom these great peda- 
gogues know so much and the mothers know so little, may be 
Interested in, probably depends on the ammunition with which 
this mannakln is loaded. But, from the beginning, it is so 
apparent that the one supreme interest of every healthy child is 
human, that the denial of the fact would seem to be only possible 
to a " Bachelor of Law or Divinity." First, the mother; then 
everybody nearest her; then interest in pets, from their manifest- 
ation of a sort of human intelligence ; then all natural objects as 
connected with persons representing the affections and enlarging 
the circle of little friendships ; — this Is the way in which the 
children who, at five years old enter the school-houses, have 
come up to their first real experience of life outside the family. 
That it is well at this point to encourage the observation and 
study of nature as a relief to the intense and narrow personal 
human interest of the children, goes without the saying. But 
the attempt to switch off a child from its whole previous experi- 
ence into a school that makes nature-study the central point of 
departure and assumes that the children are all prehistoric 
pagans, without human affections, as certain of the pedagogues 
affirm: is simply "a reform against nature, " so absurd and 
impossible that childhood itself can be trusted to resist, evade 
and finally altogether escape from the peril. 



We are coming to the conclusion that some of our summer 
schools for teachers are making the serious mistake of filling 
their chairs of instruction with experts of national reputation as 
an inducement to Increasing attendance and with the laudable 
desire of meeting the wants of superior teachers in pursuit of a 
few weeks of summer coaching. Of course, there should be in 
every school of this sort one, possibly a group, of broad-minded 
educators, not method lunatics, but people of wide experience in 
American schools keeping, who can represent to the assembled 
crowd the best tendencies and finest achievements. But nothing 
but demoralization can be the result of letting loose upon five 
hundred inexperienced teachers a series of Intense advocates of 
radically different educational systems, for a sort of tournament 
by knights encased in glittering armor, bent upon unhorsing 
each other for the edification of the visiting editors of the edu- 
cational journals. What Is now more than all things else needed 
in the Teachers' Institute is the development of a class of 
instructors who know what to do with a country school ; and 
how to lead the average teacher into a broader, more profound 
and thoughtful attitude of mind, and a higher elevation of soul, 
without breaking the connection with her past experience. The 
result of this recent starring in the summer schools is painfully 
apparent to any careful observer through the districts repre- 
sented by the attendance. The schools are being filled with half- 
taught, inexperienced young women, whose attempts to work 
the complicated machinery on exhibition at the institute place 
them in the condition of a score of raw plantation colored girls 
set to manage a palace full of new labor-saving machinery, 
inhabited by one of the " patriarchs " of New York. M. 
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An April Calendar. 

" The wild and windy March once more 
Has shut his gates of sleet, 
And given us back the April-time, 
So fickle and so sweet." 

ACCORDING to the old Alban Calendar, April had 
thirty-six days and was the first of the ten months 
which made the year. 

Romulus, also, divided the year into ten months but 
counted April the second of these and gave it but thirty 
days, while Numa, who changed the year from ten months 
to twelve, put April in the fourth place with but twenty-nine 
days. 

This remained its number until Julias Caesar formed the 
calendar, once more giving it thirty days, as in the time of 
Romulus, a number it has retained up to the present time. 

There is a queer old English or Scotch superstition that 
the last three days of March were once borrowed from April 
and have never been returned. 

An old Scotch rhyme says : — 

" The first o' them was wind and weet, 
The second o' them was snaw and sleet, 
The third o' them was sic a freeze 
It froze the birds unto the trees." 

Aprilis, the Roman name for the month is commonly sup- 
posed to be derived from aperio, to open, from it being the 
month of opening buds and blossoms. 

Some writers contend, that as the Romans considered 
April as belonging especially to Venus, it is more than prob- 
able that the name is derived from Aphrilis or Aphrodite, 
^| the Greek name of the goddess. 

The Dutch called April Grass month from the starting 
grasses, while the Saxons gave it the name of Oesten monath, 
because it was the season of the east winds. This name, 
Oesten is said to be the origin of our word Easter. 

The month has many notable events, and from its long 
list we may cull the following which may be made to furnish 
abundant material for teaching both history and literature. 

April i, " All Fool's Day." 

(Origin, customs, superstitions, etc. References, Ency- 
clopedias, Chamber's "Book of Days." "April Fools 
Day," "Harper's Young People," Vol. 3, page 344.) 

April 5, 1 8 14, Napoleon I abdicated. 

April 6, 1866, Organization G. A. R. 

April 6, 1789, Washington elected President. 

April 8, 1 81 2, Louisiana admitted. 

April 9, 1865, Surrender of Lee at Appomattox. 

April 10, 181 6, U. S. Bank incorporated. 

April 17, 1609, Henry Hudson at Manhattan Island. 

April 20, 1863, W. Virginia admitted. 

April 20, 1563, Cromwell's Dissolution of the Rump 
Parliament. 

April 21, B.C. 153, Rome founded. 

April 22, 1659, Abdication of Richard Cromwell. 

April 23, St. George's Day. 

(Read "St. George and the Dragon," St. Nicholas, 
April, 1880.) 

April 30, 1789, Washington inaugurated. 

April 30, 1802, Ohio admitted. 

. April Battles. 

" 'War," he sung, 'is toil and trouble, 
Honor but an empty bubble.' 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still and still destroying." 

Revolution. 

April 19, 1775, Concord and Lexington. 
April 22, 1 781, Camden. 

Texan War. 
April 21, 1836, San Jacinta. 



Mexican War. 
April 18, 1847, Cerro Gordo. * 

Civil War. 

April 1, 1865, Five Forks. 
April 6, 1862, Shiloh. 
April 7, 1862, Capture Island No. 10. 
April 12, 1 86 1, Fort Sumter bombarded. 
April 12, 1864, Fort Pillow surrendered. 
April 13, 1861, Fort Sumter surrendered. 
April 19, 1 86 1, March through Baltimore. 
April 26, 1865, Johnston's army surrendered. 
April 28, 1862, Farragut captured New Orleans. 

Other Battles. 

April 14, 147 1, Barnet. 
April 16, 1746, Culladen. 

(Read Campbell's " Lochiel's Warning." 
April 30, 1725, Fontenoy. 

Deaths. 

— " This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portals we call death." 

April 3, 1203, Prince Arthur, Duke of Brittany. (Mur- 
dered.) 

(Read parts of Shakespeare's " King John.") 
April 3, 1682, Murillo, the artist. 
April 4, 1 84 1, President William Henry Harrison. 
April 5, B. C. 347, Plato. 
April 6, 1 199, Richard I. (Coeur de Lion.) 
April 6,1516, Albert Duver, artist. 
April 8, I626, Francis Bacon. 

(Quotations. " Knowledge is power." 

"Chiefly the mould of a man's fortune is in his own hands.") 

April 8, 1483, Edward IV. 

April 12, 63, Seneca, Roman philosopher ordered to death 
by Nero. 

April 14, 1865, Abraham Lincoln. 

April 14, 147 1, Richard Nevil, Earlof Warwick. ("War- 
wick, the king maker.") 

(" Proud setter up and puller down of kings.") 
April 15, 1632, George Calvert. (Lord Baltimore.) 
April 19, 1624, George Gordon Byron. 

(Quotation : " All who joy would win, 

Must share it, — happiness was born a twin.") 
April 21, B. C. 323, Alexander the Great 
April 21, 1850, William Wordsworth, poet. 
April 24, 1 89 1, Moltke. 
April 24, 1 73 1, Daniel DeFoe. 
April 25, 1 59 1, Tasso. 
April 25, 1800, William Cowper. 

(Read "John Gilpin's Ride."; 
April 26, 1520, Magellan. (Killed.) 
April 29, 1882, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

(Quotation : " The manly part is to do with might and 

main what you can do.") 

Births. 

We find the following names among the number born in 
April. " They were born for immortality." 

April 1, 1 81 5, Bismarck, German statesman. 

April 1, 1578, Wm. Harvey, discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood. 

April 3, 1366, Richard I, King of England. 

April 3, 1783, Washington Irving. 

April 7, 1770, William Wordsworth, English poet. 
(Read " Ode to Immortality," and "We ate Seven.") 
* April 12, 1777, Henry Clay, American statesman. 

April 23, 1564, Wm. Shakespeare. 

April 25, 1599, Oliver Cromwell. 

April 27, 1822, President Grant. 

(Quotation : " No personal consideration should stand 
in the way of performing a duty.") 
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Opening Exercises. 

By A C. SCAMMBLL. 



AT no time in the day may the teacher be so magnetic as In 
the morning opening of school. 
The first half hour Is her opportunity with her pupils, 
and the time to forecast what the other five hours shall be. 

How shall the opening exercises be conducted, elicits as (many) 
varying answers, as there are types of teachers. 

There are teachers who begin the day by placing before their 
pupils some beautiful word-portrait. They cull the best from the 
lives of men and women who have been the world's blessings. 
They believe in the inspiration of example, and in high ideals. 
The staying thought of each morning's lesson is, " what others 
have done, I can do." 

" Go where no other will go. Do the w^rk no other will 
do," has given to many a school-girl the spirit of Mary Lyon. 

" Turn again, Dick Whitington, Lord Mayor of London," has 
been heard, in effect, by many a school-boy as he has listened to 
some story of noble striving and gaining. 

In teaching thoughtful kindness, the stories of " Black 
Beauty " and " Beautiful Jo " have been excellent helpers. 

Many teachers give their pupils a part of the time allotted to 
morning exercises, In which to relate stories of humanity and 
moral bravery, that they have witnessed, no story of cruelty or 
cowardice being allowed. 

The teacher may be a nature-worshipper. If she is, the chil- 
dren soon know it. Every morning they bring her new texts 
from Nature's wonder-book. They puzzle her with "the ques- 
tions that only children can ask, and only God can answer." 
Bnt she is making them devotees, whom she can reverently lead 
"from Nature up to Nature's God." When teacher and pupil 
stand together on the heights for a little while every morning, 
the Vision and the Voice linger all the day long — all the life 
long. 

From well-conducted Nature-lessons, the children will evolve 
thoughts like these. " God is good. He wishes us to be happy. 
He makes lovely colors and sweet perfumes to please us. He 
makes useful things to grow for our shelter, our clothing, our 
food, our healing. We are dependent upon God's lower 
creatures. We will not despise nor harm the meanest of them. 
When we are older, we will travel and see for ourselves the 
wonderful things in nature about which we read and hear." 

Is it a task, or a sweet privilege to open their understanding, 
that they may see with reverent eyes, and to attune the heart to 
hear the harmonies only? 

In many schools, patriotism is the keynote of the day. The 
children are taught to gracefully salute the flag, as they march 
Into the school-room to inspiring music. While standing they 
repeat the oath of allegiance to the flag, and sing a national 
hymn. Roll call Is answered by a patriotic quotation from each 
pupil. Such exercises may be devotional, if the teacher's person- 
ality makes them so. Gradually she may develop thoughts like 
these. 

"lama soldier. I have inclinations and habits to overcome. 
To do this I can have all the help I need, my conscience, my 
reason, my will, and above all, the divine strength. I can and I 
will conquer myself. I see wrongs in the home, in the school, 
and in the town. I ought to help to right these, too, since I do 
not belong to myself, but to everybody and to every good cause 
that needs me. I must have right principles, and must stand by 
them at any cost. I must never be off duty. Loyalty to my 
country, means this and more." , 

There is the deeply religious type of teachers, to whom respon- 



sibility, duty, and their kin are grave words. They can be 
reduced to the child-vocabulary, so that they will be smiling, win- 
some words, easy to do The writer remembers, as a week-day 
Sabbath, one morning in a primary school. A moment of hushed 
silence followed roll-call, then without signal, the children rose 

and repeated the Bible verse, "Suffer the little children ," 

with a pretty accompanying movement of embrace. Again a 
silence, and then the hymn, — 

" I think when I read that sweet story of old." 

As the lines — 

" I wish that His hands had been placed on my head, 
" That His arms had been thrown around me." 
were sung, the expression of the children's faces, told that the 
wish was real. A simple prayer in verse, said with reverent 
voice, closed the children's matins. The teacher's only part, was 
the tender question, " Children, .how many of you will try to 
please your kind Friend in all that you do and say to-day? " 

Occasionally, there is found the teacher who has not the clear 
inner vision to see the opportune moments of the day. 

Yesterday, there was a little shower of angry words upon the 
playground. This morning, some of the children came to school 
from disaffected homes, without the kind good-bye, and with the 
memory of the impatient word or deed. Surely, the teacher 
should make the first moments In the school-room, rainbow 
moments full of hope and promise. In some way she ought to 

set the children's hearts to singing, 

" Every day is a new beginning, 
Every hour is the world made new." 

Will the morning chapter, the talk or the hymn chosen at 
random, and rendered without the "spirit that giveth life," 
soften and comfort the child-heart? If ever want of thought is 
want of heart, it Is when the teacher offers the child a stone for 
bread and does not realize it. The saying that children are 
always hungry for food, and always eager for a gift, is doubly 
true in its school sense. To many a child, the school-room is his 
real home, and the teacher is his wiser parent. Teachers, how 
are we building, in these precious morning moments? When the 
floods of temptation, of prosperity, or of failure come to our 
pupils, will the house stand because we have helped to build it on 
the sure foundation? 



Some Good B's. 



1 B kind and gentle to those who are old, 
For kindness is dearer and better than gold." 

4 Be noble ; and the nobleness 
That lies in others, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

1 Be kind to dumb creatures, be gentle, be true ; 
For food and protection they look up to you ; 
For affection and help to your bounty they turn, 
Oh, do not their trusting hearts wantonly spurn." 

1 Be good ; and let who will be clever ; 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make this life and the vast forever 
One grand, sweet song." 

1 Be but yourself — be pure, be true, 

And prompt in duty ; heed the deep, 

Low voice of conscience ; through the ill 

And discord round you, about you, keep 

Your faith in human nature still." 

Al3ertink Raven. 
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HISTORY 



By KATHRYN LIVINGSTON. 



THE subjects for especial study in a series of history lessons 
should be the important, underlying principles, those prin- 
ciples which made or unmade the nations of the past. 

As these events are all in the past, and of necessity must be 
pictured in the imagination to be realized, history, like mythology, 
affords the best field for disciplining the retentive power of the 
intellect. 

It is doubly necessary therefore, that the conceptions formed 
by every pupil be clear and distinct. 

How shall these conceptions be made clear and distinct? 

First, interest the children. Better to spend a whole week 
(previous to the first history lesson) in telling stories of histori- 
cal people or events than to assign a lesson and let the pupils 
recite it in a meaningless but "exactly correct" manner. 
Arouse the attention of every pupil if this takes two weeks or 
two months. 

Secondly, in every preparation of every history lesson, select 
Its one great principle, and impress this one truth upon the 
pupils. Also, in the history lesson, it is not " a waste of time " 
to select some short prose selection or poem, which relates to the 
subject under consideration, and read it or a part of it, to them. 
It is not unwise to read a part, excite their interest and then tell 
them where to find the rest of the selection, and ask them to 
finish t Uing it the next day. Invariably the children will wish 
to know "how the story ends." .Hawthorne, Whittier and 
Irving have given us a mine of historical facts. Read these to 
the pupils whenever the opportunity offers. Another day, invite 
some old veteran to come to your room and tell his experiences in 
the late war. He will be glad to comply and the pupils will learn 
much. 

In order to impress the boundaries of the early discoverers and 
settlers, secure heavy brown paper. 

Require maps drawn, indicating the early English settlements 
and claims. Draw these in red crayon. 

Draw the Spanish claims in yellow, the French in blue and the 
Indian trading-posts in white. 

Require that these be studied well, that the conflicting claims 
may be well understood and deeply Impressed. 

Beneath the map, write in red, the names of the early English 
explorers and settlers ; write in yellow, the names of the Spanish ; 
in blue, the French explorers and settlers. 

Let these maps be constantly consulted and several placed con- 
spicuously about the school-room. 

Ask each pupil to tell why the red, yellow and blue crayons 
were chosen and when he finds the answer, the impression made 
by his map will be far more distinct and clear than it would have 
been had It all been drawn in white or in black. A device that 
will demand and hold a pupil's attention and will make a clear 
impression is justifiable. 

In the study of the country's development impress upon the 
pupils' minds the great men and the leading events. 

Resolve that one history lesson shall not be conducted in just the 
same manner as the previous one was conducted. Children dis- 
like monotony. The same method pursued day after day arouses 
no interest, creates no attention, hence no impressions and 
lastly, nothing of the lesson is remembered ; worst of all, the 
majority will form a dislike to history. Whose fault Is it? Is it 
the fault of the pupils? • 

Some day present to each member of the class, a picture, cut 
from a magazine or newspaper, and ask each to guess the subject 



of his picture and tell something about it The picture may be a 
ship of Columbus. Talk of the ships of 1492 and the science of 
navigation at that time, then compare it with one of our large, 
modern steam-ships and speak of the science of navigation 
to-day. 

Another picture may be a colonial settlement, requiring from 
the pupil a description of life In colonial days ; and, with this, 
pass a picture of one of our large cities of to-day, asking the 
pupil for a comparison. 

Give to another pupil two maps for observation ; one, very old, 
the other, modern. Require a comparison, especially in regard to 
cities, railroad-lines and every detail that Indicates development. 

Pictures should always be a great part of historical material. 

Again, to vary the idea, distribute among the pupils, relics of 
old days : an Indian arrow-head, an ancient coin, a cannon ball, 
an old newspaper, an old stamp, tool, dish or flag. These are 
not distributed f or^eack to write what imagination shall dictate, 
but they are to be used as a means of genuine historical research 
and study, the student searching for real facts and not resorting 
to fancy. 




' A few dates as nuclei in history must be taught. The clock 
device is enjoyed by pupils. The teacher calls upon a pupil and 
quickly points to 1620. This pupil must be able to tell clearly of 
the English persecutions in England, their life in Holland, their 
settlement in America, briefly describe the people, naming many 
of the leading Puritans and relate how their settlements spread 
west and south and how the settlement at Virginia spread north- 
ward till the embryo England,— New England was formed. The 
greatest fact to be impressed is, " why did they come? " 
„ In teaching the wars, the pupil must be led along with brave, 
marching armies, he must have clear conceptions of the camp, 
the soldier's life, the officers, — in short, a vivid picture must 
hang in his memory gallery, even the neigh of the war horses 
and the rumbling of army wagons must seem real. 

One day or more devoted to the scenes of war and life of the 
soldier, (previous to the study of the wars,) will do much to 
intensify every event in the pupils' minds. Graphic selections 
may be read, and the attention and interest of every pupil gained 
by a narration of army life. 

As the history lessons are considered, select a few of the great 
makers of America, names that are immortal, make the pupils 
acquainted with these great nation-makers. 

One pupil may be capable of learning much about many, 
another pupil can seem to learn and remember, only the facts 
about one; but, whether one or several are considered, make the 
pupils realize how important a part the hero or heroes played in 
our growth from feeble settlements to a great Union. 

As the history lessons are pursued, the pupils should clearly 
know the meaning of such words as : government, royal, propri- 
etary and charter; grand council, English monopoly, tyranny, 
unjust taxation . 

Let the class be divided; half may plead the cause of the 
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Colonists, the other half may represent the King of England and 
his followers. Let them prepare arguments, all of -which must 
be the outgrowth of a faithful study of the condition of affairs 
before the Revolution : the causes of the Revolution must be 
distinctly impressed upon each mind. 

The pupils, to clearly understand the development of the 
country, mast keep in mind the principle occupations of the 
North, South and East, in the Mississippi Valley and of life in 
the West. 

Compare the life in the various parts of the country and let 
them see where was the best order, law, government, manners, 
education and why? 

Another interesting device in which children delight is often 
productive of good results. Each pupil is given permisson to 
personify some historical character as Columbus, Raleigh, King 
Philip or Washington. 

The class ply the pupil with questions which must be answered 
readily and promptly. 

Asrain, the pupil calls himself a city — a river — or noted place 
in history, and again he must be well informed that he may 
answer every question propounded. 

Pupils enjoy and learn much from association of ideas in the 
following device : 

Write ten dates and ten names on card boards Each of the 
twenty slips has a date or a name upon it and these are distri- 
buted. Each in turn, places his slip upon the table. 

John may be first and he has " 1607/' The pupil holding 
Jamestown Is given but thirty seconds to place it beside 1607, 
If placed correctly he gains a credit of one mark; if he should 
fall he loses one count or If a word be wrongly placed beside 
another, the pupil loses one. These words and dates must be 
arranged in chronological order. The correct *' pairs " will soon 
become associated in the pupils' minds, thus developing quick 
observation, concentration, association of ideas and memory. 

After a little practice this device may be used by writing upon 
the board the two words associated, when only one Is pronounced 
by the teacher. 

Another day, to vary the recitation, tell the children a story of 
some historical character, carefully concealing the name in the 
narration, and let the pupils guess of whom you are talking. 

This also requires attention which will be gladly given, not 
because of a command but because of a natural curiosity excited. 

A teacher who forces attention gains little. The teacher, to 
whom attention is voluntarily given, gains much. 

A longer device, to teach the principles of retention and recol- 
lection, may be employed. 

The board, In front of each pupil, Is marked off with five verti- 
cal lines forming four spaces ; at the top is written : 




The teacher may first say, " 1492 " and the place, person and 
event is properly written. She may next give to them the word 
11 Jamestown. n This is written in its correct column and the 
lesson continues. 

Dates. Places. Names. Events. 

1492 San Salvador Columbus 



f Discovered 
I America 



1566 



St. Augustine Menendez 



f Spanish 
I settlement 



1607 
1775 
1803 



Jamestown John Smith Eng. settlement 



Lexington 



British Colon^ ™££„ 



f Land west of ( Jefferson from f Louislanna 
\ Mississippi \ Napoleon \ Purchase 



This may be continued almost indefinitely with varying degrees 
of difficulty which the teacher will adapt to her pupils. 

Whatever method is pursued, make the lessons lnterestlug, 
vary them, arouse their curiosity, their interest, their attention. 
But let the aim be to lead the pupils to love and venerate all men 
and events that helped to make our Union. 



Martin Van Buren. 



1782— 1862. 

(See Supplement.) 



(T^BVIEW the condition of politics at the time Van Buren 
|Y became president. 

What from our present knowledge, should have been Van 
Buren's position and duties towards the country?) 
Early Years. 

Birthplace : Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Dutch descent. 

The Kinderhook district schools. 

Academy life — entered law office at fourteen. 
44 He swept the ofilce, lighted the fires, and did the work of 
janitor and errand boy and student." 

Entered In 1802 law office In N. Y. City. 

Finished course in legal study and returning to Kinderhook, 
settled to the practice of law. 
Professional Life. 

Friendship with Aaron Burr, 

Successful practice. 

Benjamin F. Butler as his pupil. 

Made counsellor of the Supreme Court In 1807. 
Public Life. 

Entered the state senate 1803. 

Rise of the Spoils System — the Cllntonlans. 

Van Buren's remarkable war address : 
" War and war alone Is our only refuge from national degrada- 
tion." 

" Destruction of our commerce and impressment of our sea- 
men are our two great and crying grievances." 

44 Deeds of heroic valor make old Ocean smile at the humilia- 
tions of her ancient try ant." 

Elected Attorney-General; — election of Rufus King. 

The Greenbag message. 

United States senator; elected by the " Bucktalls." 

The state constitutionl convention of 1821. 

Van Buren's opinion of universal suffrage ; his own argu- 
ments. 

The Missouri question. 

Van Buren's jealousy of state interference. 

The tariff fight in 1823-1824. 

Van Buren as a protectionist. 

Rise of the People's Party. 

The Albany Regency. 

The Panama Mission. 
Democratic Victory in 1828. 

Governor of N. Y. — His wise Inaugural message* 
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Secretary of State. 

The Kitchen Cabinet. 

Rivalry with Calhonn. 

Minister to England— return. 

Rejection of the senate. 

Nomination for Vice-pesidency. 

Nomination for the Presidency. 

Crisis of 1837 — better opposition of opposite party. 

(Hon.— Bead Yon Hoist on Van Boren— compare Yon Hoist with 
•hepard.) 

Sub-treasury bill — independent treasury. Loco f ocos. 

Canadian insurrection. 

Texas— Seminole War. 

Elections of 1838. 

Van Bnren's visit to Kinderhook in 1839. 

Return of the crisis. 

Election of 1840— Defeat. 

His career as ex-president. 

His animosity towards Buchanan. 

His position regarding Free Soil. 

DSATH. 

Age 80 years— 1862. 

Burial in the little Dutch church at Kinderhook. 
(Bead closing chapter of Shepard*s life of Van Buren in Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series.) 



of squares. Let any one square be taken as the unit of measure 
and the relations expressed. What relation exists between, two 
cubes, one two inches on each side and the other three inches on 
each side? and so on. 

In computing the solid feet, gallons, or bushels in a bin, box, 
barrel, wagon-bed, crib, cellar, well, hay-stack, water-tank, or 
any other volume, the work should be correlated by beginning 
with the simplest cases first. As it is usually learned, it is spread 
out before the learner's mind without a connecting thread running 
through the subject Any one who asks seriously what subjects 
in arithmetic may be grouped together, will be surprised to find 
how many apparently distinct topics are only parts of a more 
general topic. 

The following illustration in solid measure will put this thought 
in a clearer light : u If a box is 10 feet long inside, 6 feet wide, 
and 4 feet deep; how many cubic feet in it, how many bushels, 
how many gallons? " Of course there are units of measurement 
to be learned and retained, and these must be fixed in the learner's 
mind through the law of association, which is mental economy, 
if it be desirable to change from any one of these units to the 
metric system, again the law indicates the process. By re- 
grouping and omitting irrelevant or useless matter, and using 
comparisons of numbers through clear concepts in the learner's 
mind, the time in arithmetic can be abridged from thirty to forty 
per cent and a better, firmer knowledge of the subject will be 
acquired.— Annual Report. 



ARITHMETIC. 



By J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City. 



Surfaces. 



THERE are changes which should be made in the subject 
matter of arithmetic. Some of these will be indicated. 
There should be a closer connection established in Addition. 
For instance, Addition of simple numbers, of United States 
Money or Fractions — Common and Decimal, and of Denominate 
Numbers, should not be separated by wide Intervals. Subtraction 
and Addition can be taught together; and so of Multiplication 
and Division. Without going into details, general results will be 
indicated. 

In the measurement of surfaces, the steps are logically con- 
nected, beginning with the square, the other four-sided simpler 
figures, the triangle, the circle, the sphere, the cylinder, the 
pyramid, the f rust rum, the cone. In the solids, develop from 
the cube, the rectangular solid, the sphere, the pyramid, the cone, 
the cylinder, and so on. It goes without saying .that the square 
and cube Involve at the beginning the ideas of the two roots — 
square and cube. 

Back In fractions, beginning the second year of the school 
work, the terms per cent and percentage should be Introduced, 
and the children wUl work just as Intelligently with per cent as 
with the fractional equivalents. That Is, the two fractional 
ideas — common and decimal — go along with the per cent idea. 
The learner thinks in terms of one just as readily as In those of 
the other. 

Starting pupils In the manner indicated, saves time, and 
correlates topics which naturally fall together. Also the ratios 
existing between two or more numbers as well as the ratios exist- 
ing between two or more similar lines, surfaces or solids, can be 
caught early In the course most advantageously, thus uniting 
concrete geometry and arithmetic. To put this thought more 
clflcally, what per cent is a square two Inches on each side of 
"are three inches on each side? and so on of any number 



STENOGRAPHIC report of a lesson on surfaces given in one 
of the public schools of Kansas City, as printed in the 
report of Superintendent Greenwood. 

Asst. Supt : Miss Van Meter, what have your pupils done in 
the measuring of surfaces? 

Miss Van Meter : They are beginning to find the area of 
rectangles and triangles. 

Asst. Supt : Have they studied the relation of the rectangle to 
the triangle? 

Miss Van Meter : They have not. 

Asst. Supt : I wish that you would give us a lesson this morn- 
ing to show how they connect the idea of the rectangle with the 
idea of the triangle. _ 

Q. What have I in my hand? (Shows a square inch piece of 
paper, which is used as a unit throughout the lesson.) 

George : A rectangle. 

Q. Just by looking at it, what would you call It in regard to 
size? 

Chester : A square Inch. 

Q. What name would be given to this figure? (Holding up a 
larger piece of paper.) 

Lula : That Is a rectangle. 

Q. How may I ascertain the number of square inches in this 
rectangle? 

John : Multiply the length by the breadth. 

Q. Before I can multiply the length by the breadth, what 
must I first find? 

John : How long and how wide It Is. 

Q. I have measured this rectangle, and have found it to be 9 
inches long and 6 Inches wide. Who can tell me how many 
square Inches can be cut from this piece of paper? (Holding up 
the paper rectangle, and the square inch unit.) 

Josie : Fifty-four square inches. 
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Q. In other words, the area of this rectangle is how much? 

Josie : Fifty- four square inches. 

Q. What have I in my hand now? (Holding np a square piece 
of paper.) 

Percy : A square. 

Q. What else may it be called? 

Mamie : A rectangle. 

Q. If I fold the paper containing 54 square inches into two 
equal parts, what is the number of square inches in each part? 
9 in. 



54 sq. 



in. 



Fannie : 27 square inches. 

Q. In what other way can I fold this paper in order to haye 
just one-half of its entire area? 

Lula : Fold it from corner to corner. 
9 in. 



54 sq. in. 
27 sq. in. 



Q. What do you call this figure? 



9 inches 

Arthur : A triangle. 

Q. And still what is the relation of this figure to the triangle? 

Edith : It is one-half of it. 

Q. What, then, is the area of the triangle? 

Josie : Twenty-seven square inches. 

Q. If the rectangle is 9 inches long and 6 inches wide, by 
folding it that way, I still have the length, 9 inches, and the 
width, 6 inches, but you tell me the area is 27 square inches. 
Now, from that fact, how may the area of a triangle be found? 

Lottie : Multiply the length by the breadth and divide by two. 

Q. Instead of calling the names length and breadth of the 
rectangle the 9 inches may be called the base of the triangle, and 
the breadth of the rectangle, 6 inches, now becomes the altitude 
of the triangle. Now, using other terms, how may we find the 
area of the triangle? 

Boy : Multiply the base by one half the altitude. 

Q. If the base is 9 inches, and the altitude 6 inches, what is . 
the area? 

Roy: The area is 27 square inches. 9 times three square 
inches are twenty-seven square inches. 



Is it Geometry? 



THE Educator for February, pp. 254-55 devotes nearly three 
columns to a " reported geometry lesson." 
Well, if such drawing be geometry, I hope to be excused 
for doing differently. I agree that geometry should begin below 
the high school, and to my mind in the seventh grade, but the 
fuss and putter necessary to do good work on board or paper is 
needed in degree to do geometrical work. 

No, geometry is not in my course of study, only as a weekly 
exercise in fine drawing of plane figures, yet I wish it could be 
added to our course. 

If the pupils " like it so much," and express themselves as well 
in words as in design, then it is not to be wtfndered that rules, * 
compasses and protractors are uncalled for. 
I find the subject sufficiently interesting to our pupils to induce 



them to buy good German drawing sets listed as high as $2.50, 
but which cost us $1.30 net. 

I am provided with rules, triangles, protractors, etc., and we 
are ready to construct plane figures with geometrical accuracy. 

The figures " reported " are hardly accurate enough for a good 
fifth grade, much less "my oldest children." 

If *« whatever is worth doing is worth doing well," be true, 
would it not be a missionary work for someone to have a " talk " 
with this teacher, and incidentally construct a few figures upon 
lines of accuracy, and not " approximately right? " 

Geometry in this section of N. E. Is by construction solely ; we 
don't " think down " a perpendicular, or think around a circle, 
but we do think up ways to construct figures. 

If after a figure has been neatly drawn on the board, and the 
pupils hows some degree of pride in the result, sufficient class 
time remains, let the figure be lightly erased and outlined with 
colored crayon. The result will be a beautiful geometrical figure 
We allow no quarter to the I-know-how method but am-too- 
indifferent-to-do-it sort of work. 




A class I have in mind recently did some work lnclnding these 
figures, and which I submit to anyone as good specimens of 
geometrical constructions. In Fig. 1 and 2 almost all construc- 
tion lines and arcs are omitted purposely from these figures. 




Problem : — Place a hexagon in an equilateral triangle In such 
position that its alternate angles determine middle points in sides 
of triangle. 

Problem : — Construct an equilateral triangle about a circle. 

G. A. Cadwkll, Conn. 
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Plant Study. 

Whys and Wherefores. 
By SARAH E. SCALB3. 



"fl 



[ ATURE students are always asking l why? • Some few of 
the wherefores are known, but many have not been found 
out yet, and if we ever learn them, the flowers themselves 
must teach us." 

The vernal equinox, in a sense the starting point of the year, is 
surely the initial point for plant and animal life. With it comes 
longer days, more sunshine, warmth and renewed life. 

The first signs of spring's return, may be seen in marshy 
places. We find there a blossom. The botany gives it a name, 
symplocarpus, and a home, moist places. Common. It is a rel- 
ative of the calla, and of Jack-ln-ttae-pulpit, has a globular 
spadix entirely covered with perfect blossoms, over which a 
spathe like a hood is found, which decays later when the blos- 
soms turn to seed. The odor gives it its common name, skunk 
cabbage, which causes it to be disagreeable to us, but which does 
not affect the bees, flies, or other insects, that feast on the blos- 
soms. 

A little later, in this latitude there appears on the trees, or 
ground, still more signs of the awakening of plant life. As we 
look abroad, we find the queries come thick and fast. 

Why do we find some plants earlier than others? 

Why do we find in the garden the crocus or hyacinth bulbs pro- 
ducing the earliest flowers? 

Why do the blossoms of the arbutus greet us almost before the 
snow is gone? 

Why do the pussy willows, the alder, and some other trees 
blossom early and before the leaves appear? 

What kind of blossoms do these first named trees have? Why? 

Why does a farmer cut a potato in pieces rather than plant a 
whole one? 

Why is the farmer obliged to sow seeds, if he wishes corn or 
grain for a crop? 



Why do we find lillies and peony buds coming up In our 
gardens, in early spring? 

If we take a walk in early May, what flowers might we find in 
the woods and fields? 

Do the leaves Or blossoms of the elm come first? 

Of the horse chestnut? 

What kind of blossoms has the poplar? 

What color are most tree flowers? 

These and numerous questions will arise as one observes nature 
closely. 

Let us see what light science has thrown on the subject? 

A plant we say has roots, stems and leaves. 

By plant here we mean the ordinary idea of growth, not the 
debatable line between the animal and vegetable kingdom. 

If you open any morning glory, pea or bean seed, after it has 
been soaked in water a short time, you can see the germ of a new 
plant. Here can be made out, the leaves or bud which will grow 
Into stem, leaves and flower. 

The root end or radical, will push out, lengthen and grow. If 
placed in the ground, it will branch and seek nourishment for the 
plant. We say then, that the root serves two purposes, attach- 
ment, and to obtain food. It has a habit of dividing itself into 
branches, and branchlets, to get a Arm hold, and a larger absorb- 
ing surface in contact with the moist soil. 

It does not joint like the stem, nor have buds. 

On the younger branchlets, we find root hairs. A seedling 
maple we will show them. 

The stem, as ordinarily considered, arises from the seed, as a 
plumule, and grows upward into the air. It may afterward be 
prostrate, twining or creeping. It has joints and from these, 
buds, branches, leaves and flowers appear. Let us remember 
that the buds are from the stem. It may happen that for some 
reason, perhaps because of the climate, these stems will not be 
above ground, but will be subterranean, and are of ten confounded 
with roots. 

They look something like roots in many cases, but they have 
joints and buds, both leaf and flower. 

The growth in these underground stems took place the year 
before and when spring comes, the buds have only to lengthen 
and grow, and force their way above ground. Stems assume 
other forms, as some plants have the bases of their leaves 
thickened and overlapping one another, making a bnd called bulb. 
This may appear scale-like, in the hyacinth, or in concentric 
layers as the onion. 

Again, the bulb may be solid with thin outer scales or skin, as 
the crocus or putty root. (See cut.) If these bulbs be cut open, 
the new plant will be found in the middle. 

The stem part of the bulb, appears just above the root. (Cut.) 

The length of time a plant lives, varies, according to the 
climate. In a cold climate the whole plant may live but a year, 
in a more temperate one, perhaps two years, and in the tropics, 
year after year. As for instance, the castor bean is a one year 
plant, in the temperate country, two years in a warmer clime, 
and in the tropics it lives year after year. 

But in order to study plants they have agreed to call these 
plants, which grow, live, blossom, ripen, seed and die that same 
year, annuals. Our corn and grains are annuals. 

The morning glory, sweet pea and other flowers are annuals. 

These plants that grow the first year, lay up nourishment in 
their leaves or stems, then die nearly down to the ground, come 
up, blossom, ripen seeds, the second year, and then die entirely, 
are called biennials or two year plants. Those that grow and 
flourish year after year, form buds either in the bark of stems and 
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branches, or trees and shrubs, or in underground reservoirs or leaves it would interfere with the pollen, and perhaps prevent 
stems, are 'called perennials. the maturity of seed. So we find many leafless trees, the wil- 
There are two kinds of perennial plants, tbe herbaceous or low lows, alders, poplars, hazels, oaks, beeches, walnuts, etc., putting 
plants, and the woody, which possess wood and bark. The buds forth their blossoms early, and the pollen is carried from one 
of these last are generally protected in some manner, as by flower to another by the wind. These early blossoms have no 
scales, varnish or gum. perfume, and we see here and there a golden or silvery tint blend- 
Now let us look at a few plants. We said that nourishment ing with a red color. The stems of shrubs and young twigs, in 
was often stored up in roots and stems. It is sometimes hard to some cases take on a more vivid color at this time, 
distinguish these apart. A beautiful description of vernal scenery is found in " A Year 

The underground stems often assume a root-like appearance as w^th the Trees," by Wilson Flagg, Ed. Pub. Co. 
in the potato, for instance, where, if you take the whole plant up 
for inspection, you will find stem and roots together underground. 

The ends of the stems form the potatoes, which are merely liygieiie Ol the IveSpiratOry 

thickened stem-parts called tubers, of which the eyes are buds, SvStCm. 

ready to grow and make each, a new plant. Hence the farmer J 

^ m ,_ , ^ ^ . x . By MARTHA R. ORNE, Author of « Practical Physiology." 

cuts his potatoes in pieces before he plants them, to obtain more * ^ * ^" 

yield from his seed. *T*HE value af fresh air; the necessity for breathing through 

The early spring growth nearly always comes from perennials. I tne nostrils,— not through the mouth; the necessity for 

In the herbaceous division, we may look to find rapid growth pure air and the use of disinfectants ; and fourth, the care 

from those plants, that grow from (1) bulbs, (2j»bulbous root- an d culture of the voice are the chief aims in teaching the 

stock, (3) thickened creeping roots tocks, (4) or from stems Respiratory System. 

which develop buds from the nourishment laid up in large roots The Value of Fresh Air. 

Of the first, lillies, crocuses and hyacinths, are examples ; the Ag tne blood circulates through the body nourishing the tissue, 

trillium of the next, Solomon's seal, and sweet flag of the third, an( j supplying the secretory organs, it loses, in part, its nutritive 

and the sweet potato and peony of the last. properties and becomes charged with impurities. 

Of the woody perennials, trees and shrubs, we will speak later. r^g mafceg \% necessary that fresh supplies of nutriment should 

Let us look at a few early herbaceous plants, and see the stems ^ constantly added to the blood and that provision should be 

and roots. made for the removal of impurities. The former object is 

Plant. % Form of Stem, Foot or Bud. accomplished by means of respiration, and by the absorption of 

Symplocarpus "j digested food ; and the latter, by means of the various purifying 

or y Large Rootstock 

Skunk Cabbage j organs ; as the lungs, kidneys, intestines and skin. 

Hepatica . . Underground stem. The most abundant of the impurities found in the body is car- 

Crocug Solld bulb or corn . bonic acid gas, a poison, the removal of which and the introduc- 

g droo Bulb ** on °* f re8n quantities of oxygen constitutes the chief purpose 

Arbutus. . Trailing stems, scaly buds, <>* respiration. 

Bloodroot Zhizome or rootstock. Air is the fluid which we breathe, and from which we obtain 

Trillium Bulbous rootstock. the ox yS en so necessary to life. It consists of three gases 

Adder's tongue or Erythronlum. . Bulb. mixed - Nitrogen (79%) oxygen (21%) and carbonic acid gas, 

Spring Everlasting or Antennaria. Stolons and scaly buds. wlth water y va P° r and a llttle of varlous otner «*rtMc«. 

TuIid (Garden } Bulb Nitrogen cannot support either life or combustion; its use is 

Hvacinth (Garden.) Bulb. merely to dilute the oxygen ; for if an animal is made to breathe 

Lillies. (Garden.) Bulbs. pure ox y8 en ' lt becomes greatly excited, and its life is rapidly 

Anemone underground stems. burned out. 

B ,. Oxygen supports life and combustion; we cannot live five 

Butte Bulb minutes without a fresh supply of it. Three-fourths of the 

Violets Underground stems and material of which our bodies are made is oxygen and the demand 

bu( j for it is constant. Pure oxygen has been used in the treatment 

Dandelion Thickened roots of consiim P t; * 011 : * or tne moftt frequent cause of consumption Is a 

p Tuberous roots * ac * °* pure air * Dentlst ' s use it with a small proportion of 

The teacher can augment this list. nitrogen (« laughing gas") for extracting teeth without pain. 

Now we see why our early spring perennial plants are able to The onl y P rocess * whicQ °*™ e * ls ™nstantiy added to the 

start out ahead of the seedlings or annuals. alr lfl tQe respiration of plants; they throw it off as a waste 

Let us take a look at the woody perennials and see why the Product, whUe carbonic acid gas forms a large part of their food. 

landscape is painted with vernal tints. Carbonic acid gas will not support life or combustion; it ls 

Flowering plants have been divided into three groups, the wind ""» constantly thrown off by animals as a waste product; a 

fertilized, the Insect fertilized, and the self fertilized. healtb 7 man wiU exhale about 32 ' 000 cabic inche8 of the P olson 

The sun at the time of the vernal equinox, disturbs their equll- P er *■* whlle ne "oniom- about «M»0 cublc in <*<» * f °*y&* * 

brlum of our atmosphere and we have much blowing of the wind flre8 ' and tbe deca y of anlmal and ™S«*able substances are also 

as a result adding carbonic acid gas to the atmosphere. 

There are not many insects at this time, so the wind acts as a Results of Breathing Expired Air. 

medium to transport pollen from one flower to another. Most of During England's war with India, one hundred forty-six 

the blossoms are of two kinds, those that bear the pollen In one, prisoners were shut up in a room 18 feet square. The only 

those that receive it, in another plant. If there were many means by which a fresh supply of air could be admitted and the 
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accumulation of carbonic acid gas could escape were two small 
windows opening beneath a veranda. During the night the 
struggle of the unhappy sufferers for air. was dreadful, in the 
morning only twenty three were alive. This room has since 
been called the " Black Hole of Calcutta." 

The stupid captain of the Londonderry during a severe storm 
at sea shut down the hatches leading to the cabin. Quantities of 
carbonic acid gas accumulated below from the breaths of the 
passengers and in six hours ninety of them were dead. 

Ochlesls, or crowd-poisoning, is caused by breathing ajr 
that has been inhaled again and again, and which is therefore 
laden with carbonic acid gas and other Impurities. Its ill effects 
are often felt in the school-room, the church and the lecture 
hall. 

Its symptoms are sleepiness, weakness, headache and dizziness 
sometimes followed by unconsciousness. One who has thus been 
overcome should be immediately taken into the fresh air, laid 
flat upon the back, all tight clothing loosened and cold water 
dashed in the face. 

Children who sleep with their heads beneath the bed clothes 
and thus breathe the same air over and over again will grow 
weak, pale and ill. The dreadful disease known as scrofula is 
often developed in this way, and has been known to disappear 
when the habit has ceased. For this reason, also, we should 
avoid sleeping in bed-rooms from which fresh air is excluded. 
The night air was made to breathe as well as the day air; the 
chief danger from open windows at night arises from sleeping in 
a draught. This is avoided by nailing a shawl or flannel over the 
opening. 

Asphyxia. 
In certain parts of the world, notably Auvergne, carbonic acid 
rises abundantly out of openings in the earth. Vegetation being 
exceedingly rich insects and birds are attracted to the spot and 
seek shelter there, but are at once asphixiated and perish. . 

Travelers are also overcome by it and not unf requently perish. 
This gas accumulates in caves, wells and mines and often proves 
fatal to those who enter them. The gas which frequently pours 
from our stoves and furnaces, caused by incomplete combustion 
of the coal, the fumes of charcoal, and of illuminating gas will 
often cause suffocation or asphyxia. 

One suffering from ashpyxia lacks oxygen. When for any 
reason the proper supply of oxygen is cut off, the tissues rapidly 
load themselves with carbonic acid gas ; the blood turns dark and 
cannot circulate; the lips and nails become purple. The first 
thing to do for one so suffering is to give him fresh air ; then 
loosen all tight clothing, dash cold water in the face, give stimu- 
lants, and if necessary use artificial respiration. 
(Art&cial Respiration will be described under Drowning. 



A Pertinent Suggestion. 

Horace Mann Day. 
Mr. Editor:— 

I presume that the readers of your valuable Journal are 
all aware that May 4th is the birthday of Horace Mann. But 
perhaps not all of them know that next May 4th is the centennial 
anniversary of the birth of that distinguished educator. A friend 
of mine has made what seems to me a good suggestion, namely, 
that the public schools of the land should celebrate by appropriate 
exercises the one hundredth birthday of one whose influence has 
been so potent for good in the common schools of the country. 

W. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 



First Year Geography — Surface 
Features. 

STARTING with the position of the sun when the shadows 
cast by objects are shortest, i.e., at noon, the pupils have 
been taught the cardinal and the semi-cardinal points. 
This furnishes the element of direction to the idea of location, 
which, as usually considered, involves the two factors of direc- 
tion and distance. The latter is based upon the measurement of 
unknown distances by applying to them a familiar distance as 
unit, or by comparing the time it takes to go over an often- 
traveled road with what is necessary for the new one. In the 
examples given, the pupils took distances with which they were 
very familiar and applied them to measure new ones. 

In addition to learning the location of objects by means of 
direction and distance, provision has been made for a series of 
exercises on the ideas and terms vertical and horizontal, thus 
paving the way to observation of, and fixing the idea of the dome 
of the sky, and the surface spread out beneath it. The children 
have thus brought the place-relations of the little spot of earth 
on which they live under control, and are ready for the next step. 
Naturally this is an exploration of the surface of this home-spot. 
The subject of geography is made up of a series of dependent 
and inter-related Ideas. These are position, form and size (the 
purely mathematical attributes), surface, climate, drainage, 
plants animals and man. The element of connection running 
through all these is the chain of causes of which the moving 
force in each of the elements named is a link. This is, of 
course, geography on its non-picturable or abstract side. On its 
reverse, or picturable face, the central element is surface. 
Hence, the necessity of giving this adequate treatment in dealing 
with primary geography. It should be the nucleus about which 
all other material is grouped. 

Under the head of surface there belong several sets of notions, 
viz., position, form, size, condition and use, or its place in 
nature. The mathematical attributes are the most readily seen, 
which explains the over-use made of them in most teaching. 
But condition and use are more important than position, form 
and size. Therefore, the emphasis ought to rest on the former. 

We will now return to the method of concrete illustration, and 
try to discover what may be done to interest and wake up the 
minds of six or seven-year-old children in regard to their sur- 
rounding surface-features. The work given is based on the 
local features surrounding the writer of these articles. So each 
teacher is supposed to adapt her instruction to the peculiar con- 
figuration and condition of surface which exist where she is, or 
with which her pupils are acquainted. The plan of procedure is 
to make use of their knowledge of surface features around them, 
supplement this by setting them at fresh observation and then 
collect and focus all they know in a series of talks aided by plen- 
tiful blackboard illustration and the children's own sketches 
based upon these things. 

The first step is to fix in mind by representing them plainly 
the natural surface lines that divide the various parts from one 
another. 

Teacher. Think about the two banks of the river (Mississippi) 
beginning above the railroad bridge, and going down the stream 
to the island below the dam : in what direction does the water 
flow? 

John. First it goes southwest, then south, then southwest 
again, and at last nearly south. 

Teacher. I will draw two lines showing the two banks; you 
may tell me the directions of these lines. 
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Henry. The upper part of the lines shows a direction of 
southwest ; from the bridge to the mill they are nearly south ; 
between the mill and below the dam, they are about southwest; 
from there to the island the lines are about south. 

Teacher. What do we call the high part along the banks? 

Lizzie. It U the bluff. 

Teacher. Tell me something about as high as the bluff between 
the bridge and the mill. 

Fannie. It is about as high as the tower of this school-house 
(50-60* feet.) The bluff does not follow the water all the way 
down. 

Teacher. I will now draw a heavy line to represent the bluff 
on each side of the water. 

James. This part shows the bluff on the west side above the 
water- works ; this is the bluff through lower town and this is 
the high bluff between these places. 

Teacher. What does this line show? {Drawing two lines that 
lead back from the rivir.) 

Henry. It shows the ravines which are between Lake George 
and the river. 

Teacher. What is meant by this? 

James. It means Lake George. 

Teacher. How does the level of the water in the lake look 
compared with that of the river? 

Louis. The lake is higher than the river. 

Teacher. What is there around the lake? 

James. On one side there is a low piece of ground reaching 
towards the river ; on the other side there is a slope reaching up 
toward the level ground above the river. 

The pupils thus go on describing the various lines of bluffs and 
the slopes that separate the part of the surface from one another, 
comparing them as to size, height and regularity of outline. 
The questioning is helped along by a rough plan of the things 
talked about, a copy of which is subjoined. 



The mathematical attributes of the surface are the least impor- 
tant. But they are also the most apparent, and hence generally 
receive the largest share of attention. The condition and quality 
of soils, and the causes that have wrought the surface features 
are more important than form, height and the like ; but they are 
also more difficult of observation, and so less readily available 
for primary work. Such conditions do not present material that 
is impracticable in primary instruction. In an illustrative way, 
the use that may be made of them can be shown. 

Teacher. How does the ground look on the level below the 
bridge on the east side of the river? 

James. It is black and, when wet, sticky. 

Teacher. What does the ground on the slope below the mill 
look like? 

Fannie. The ground there is sandy; it is whiter than the 
ground below the bridge. 

Teacher. Tell me how the hill below the Normal school seems. 

Ruth. It Is yellow. It sticks to one's shoes worse than the 
sand, or the black soil. 



Teacher. Some one please tell me about the three kinds of soil 
which we have named. 

James. The soil on the level is loam ; that on the slope below 
the mill is sandy ; and the hill below the normal school is clayey. 

Teacher. Tell me other places in which these kinds of soil are 
found. 

The children name the prairie in the west part of town, the 
river bottom in lower town, the flat beyond the mill and other 
places, telling what kind of soil they think is found in each. 
This series of illustrations is continued until they have a clear 
idea of the three kinds of surface ground found in the locality. 
Meanwhile, samples of each are brought in and they are examined 
both dry and wet. 

The next feature to be attempted is the action of the wind and 
water in " weathering " various localities within reach of the 
children's observation. 

Teacher. What did you observe above the bridge at the foot 
of the hill near Tenth Street. 

Fannie. I saw a large pile of sand washed down there. 

Teacher. How did the sand get there? 

Henry. It was carried there by the water that came from the 
melting of the snow at the top of the hill. 

Teacher. Name other places where the water has washed the 
soil. 

Other places are readily named. Then the children are asked 
to name places in which the wind has blown the soil into heaps. 
They respond by giving such places as that where loose sand is 
blown over the edge of the cutting east of the Tenth Street 
bridge, etc. The relative drying qualities of loam, sand and clay 
are tested by bringing in chalk-boxes filled with them, moistening 
them to the same degree and then watching the rapidity with 
which they dry out. Of course, the children finally see that the 
sand dries quickest, the loam next in order and the clay most 
slowly. It should perhaps be explained that the loam is a sandy 
loam. These observations may be extended to the surrounding 
soils and thus fresh instances furnished. 

The final feature of surface-study is the observation of soils as 
promoters of vegetation. 

Teacher. How many have seen the sand-fiat west of the next 
street, and who can tell roe what grows there? 

James. Almost nothing grows on it ; only a few weeds around 
the edges. 

Teacher. Who has seen the flat west of the normal school? 
[Several hands are raised.] 

William. I have seen it often ; it is covered with black dirt ; I 
saw it when they graded the street. 

Teacher. What grows on it? 

Lizzie. Thick grass covered it. 

Teacher. Which is better suited to make plants grow; the 
loam on the flat, or the sand on the sand-flat? 

Various answers are given, but Anally the children decide that 
the black dirt is best. 

Teacher. How many pupils have been out to the big maple 
woods, and can tell what kind of ground there is out there? 

Some of the boys have, and they decide that the soil is clay. 
Various other wooded regions around the city are called to mind, 
and the pupils tell what sort of soil they think is found in each. 
In this locality, trees grows in clayey soil. Prairie localities and 
swampy stretches are called to mind and the children have little 
difficulty in deciding that the surface ground is loam. 

From these exercises, the pupils get a good idea of the relative 
worth of pure sand and of a loam, or a stiff clay soil, considered 
as to their power to grow vegetation. 

All this is mainly seeing. The use of the imagination in con- 
structing types of land and water is a matter more profitably lei t 
to the next grade. The next topic to be taken up in order is 
climate. 
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Arbor Day on the Blackboard. 

By EMMA E.CROOK, Bnglew od, lUt. 



MOW children I shall want you to make some blackboard 
sketches for our Arbor Day exercises, and we must learn 
how to draw trees. 

" O, I can't draw trees," says Earl, " they are hard to do." 

Bat I am going to make it easy for you, if you will all try and 
follow my directions. 

" We will promise to try." 

All right, that is all I ask of you. Take the crayon and break 
off one, or one and one-half inches, and we will make a few verti- 
cal strokes using the side of the crayon. (Fig. 1.) 

We used to draw with the end of the crayon bat that made lines 
and requires more time, but we don't do that now for we want 
our pictures to look like real trees, 

What tree shall we take first? 

"Oak," says Mary, "maple*" says Harry, "pine," I like the 
pine tree best," says Roy. 

Why do yon like the pine tree best, Roy? 

" Because it gives me my Christmas presents." 

Very well, I think we will draw the pine tree first. Now, we 



the crayon sideways, thus broadening the trunk towards the base. 
We will practise this until we can draw the trunk with one stroke 
of the crayon. 

"We can do that, now," says Roy. "Cant we draw the 
branches next? " 

Yes, you already know how to draw right and left curves, so 

we will draw some on each side of the tree. (FUr. 2.) But be 

very sure and use the side of the crayon, if we forget and do the 

ft old way then we will have sharp lines where we do 

(/^ not want them. But when we make the needle-shaped 

leaves of the pine we must have more definite lines 

and so we will practise this little exercise (Fig. 3) 

for a few moments before we attach the leaves to the 

lower parts of the branches. 

*' I think I can make them now," says Harry. " May 
I finish my tree? " 

Yes, we will finish the pine tree now, so we can learn 
to draw some other trees. 

" But I would like to draw a great many of these 
and have a pine forest," says Roy. " My uncle who 
lives in Maine has a large forest of pine trees and he 
ships lots of lumber to other states." 

Now we have the tree done. Don't you think we 
better put a few tiny strokes to represent the grass 
growing near it? 
"Yes." 

Well you may do so. Now don't you see it was not so hard as 
you thought at first? 

11 Why," said Roy, " we just had to make four different strokes 
to make the whole tree." 



must think about it for a few moments, or, you may go quietly to 
the window and look at the pine tree in the yard, and tell me 
something about it. 

" Its trunk is larger at the ground and tapers towards the top," 
says Roy. "Its branches bend toward the ground," says May. 
" Its leaves are shaped like needles, and I know a verse about the 
needles of the pine tree," said Roy. 
Good, Roy may give us the verse. 

" If Mother Nature patches the leaves of trees and vines, 
I'm sure she does her darning with the needles of the pines, 
They are so long and slender, and somewhere in full view, 
She has her thread of cobweb and thimble made of dew." 
Now we are ready to begin. We will begin at the top of the 
trunk, holding the crayon vertically, asit descends the trunk, turn 




Roy, you may tell us about those strokes. 

" You see," said Roy, " I make a vertical stroke and we have 
the trunk, then I make right and left curves and I have the^ 
branches, and then I make those little zigzag lines for the leaves" 

You have all done so well with the pine tree that I will tell yoa 
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a little story I read the other day in Flora Cooke's " Little Myth 
Book." 

One summer night a great army of pine trees settled down In 
a quiet valley to rest. They were a tall, dark, grave-looking 
company. They held their heads high 
in the air, for they were the only 
trees in the world who knew the won- 
l derful secret of fire. 
, High above this valley, on the hill- 
side, lived a little company of oaks. 
They where young, brave and strong* 
hearted. 

When they saw the great bands of pines marching into the 
valley, the tallest one said : " Let us make them divide the gift 
of fire with us." 



¥%%\M. 



«* No," said the oldest, wisest oak, "we must not risk, fool- 
ishly, the lives of our acorns. We could do nothing against so 
many." 

All the acorns had been listening to what the tree said. Each 
one longed to help in finding out the great secret. One of them 
became so excited that he fell from the limb, down upon the hard 
ground. He did not stop at the foot of the tree, but rolled over 
and over, far down into the valley. Here a brook picked him up 
and hurried him away ; but as he stopped to rest by a stone, he 
heard his good friend, the wind, talking to a pine tree. 

11 What is the secret of fire which the pine trees know? " asked 
the wind. "Don't you thing it is selfish to keep it all to your- 
selves? " 

The pine tree loved the wind and answered : u Great wind, it 
is, indeed, a wonderful secret: you must never tell it." Then 
she whispered it to the wind. 

The little acorn went on and on down the stream. He came to 
an old log which was the home of a large family of squirrels. 
The mother squirrel was very sad. The last flood had brought 
her and her children far away from her old forest home. Her 
family had ail been saved, but food was scarce and winter was 
near. 

The acorn felt very sorry for her and said : "lam too small to 
do you much good alone. If you will carry me back to my home, I 
will show you a forest with plenty of nuts. You can take your 
family there in the fall." 

This the squirrel was very glad to do, 



As they went along the acorn called to all the elms, maples, 
willows and hickories to meet that night on the hilltop. 

" Come to the hill across from the great blue mountains," he 
said. " There you will learn the secret of Are." 

By evening they were all there in great com- 
panies, ready for war on the pines. 

When the squirrel came to the forest and saw 
all the nuts she was much pleased. She offered to 
carry the acorn to the very top of the tallest tree. 
The trees were all glad of this, for every one 
wanted to hear what he said. 

When the acorn began to speak, even the 
wind stopped whispering and listened. " Friends,'* 
he said, " there must be no battle. The pine trees 
have only the same gift of Are that you have. 
To every tree that stretches out its arms, the 
glorious sun gives this gift. But it was in this 
way that the pine trees learned the secret of 
getting the fire fr,om the wood. They saw an 
old Indian chief with two curious pieces of wood. 
One was round and smooth, the other was sharp- 
pointed. With all his strength he was rubbing 
them together. Soon he had worn a groove in 
the round stick. He rubbed faster and faster, and there 
in the groove was a tiny spark of fire. Then the Indian 
blew his breath upon the spark and a little yellow flame leaped 
up. All the pine trees saw it. • See, it is fire ! ' they said." 

When the great company of trees had heard the acorn's story, 
they shook their heads in doubt* 

Then the acorn said : " This is the true secret of fire. If you 
do not Relieve it why do you not try it for yourselves? " 

They took this advice and all the trees learned that what he had 
said was true. They were so happy that they spent the whole 
night in singing and dancing. In the morning when they saw the 
great blue mountains and the beautiful valley, many of them 
settled down upon the hillside for life. 

The pines looked up and saw hundreds of trees with their shin- 
ing arms. They were so frightened that they stayed a long, long 



ftS-ttf 




time. They grew sad and lonely, and often sighed and wished 
for their old home and comforts. But they were brave and 
strong-hearted and helped each other. 

At last some of them came down into the valley again. 
Through suffering they had grown strong and unselfish. They 
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gave their best trees to the people and their fairest to the chil- 
dren at Christmas time. Indeed, there is not a tree in the world 
to-day more loved than the pine tree, who first had the secret of 
fire. 

We will now draw a tree that grows in Florida. Who will 
guess its name? 



4 




44 Orange tree?" No. "Lemon tree? " No. It is a very use- 
ful tree ; It grows very erect, sometimes to the height of eighty 
feet. It bears a delicious f rult ; it gives us nice fans. 

" O, I know,'' exclaimed Roy, u the palm tree." 

Yes, it is the palm tree that we will draw next. 

Take the crayon as you did before and begin at the top of the 
trunk, and at short intervals raise the crayon, or as we might say, 
make little skips. 

" That is easier to do than the trunk of the pine tree, for we do 
not have to turn the crayon," said May 

Now, we will make one very light stroke down the right side of 

the trunk which will unite these little parts. (Fig. 6.) 
« 
The palm tree's branches are near the top of the tree and we 

will make them lighter than we did on the pine (Fig. 7.) And 

now I will give you this little exercise (Fig. 8) to practise a few 

moments before finishing the pine tree. (Fig. 9.) 

" Why these leaves look something like ferns," said Harry. 

Yes, they do ; and some day we will make the forest with the 
pretty ferns near the trees. 

" How do you make a poplar tree? " asked Roy. " We have a 
tall poplar near our gate at home and I would like to know how 
to draw that." 

Well, Roy, can you tell me any difference between the pine and 
the poplar? 

♦'Yes, the poplar is taller than the pine and its boughs grow 
straight up in the air." 

" Do you know any story about the poplar? " asked Roy. 

Yes, I remember a legend of the poplar which I shall tell you. 

Some one had stolen the pot of gold which is said to be at the 
end of the rainbow. 



The wind messengers were sent to search for it. The elm, the 
oak, the pine, all the trees had been asked if they knew the thief. 
All pointed their leaves toward the poplar, saying, "The poplar 
knows ! the poplar knows ! " 

" I know?" said the popular, raising its branches in pretended 
surprise. " why, how should I know? " 

But just then the pot of gold was seen shining through the 
leaves. 

The wind messengers at once seized upon the gold, and as a 
punishment the poplar was doomed to forever hold its arms in 
just that position, for a warning to all other trees to be honest. 

It seems rather a pity to tell such a story of so beautiful a tree. 
But it doesn't hurt the tree, after all ; and as nobody believes it 
no harm Is done, and we are amused for the time by the story. 

" 1 wish we could learn how to draw a maple tree," said Elsie. 

Well, I think we have time to do that. We will first draw the 
trunk, and I see I must caution you again to use the side of the 



Fig. IX 

crayon. The branches of the maple grow very irregularly with 
regard to position, and when we have them made (Fig. 10, a.) 
with the side of the crayon, we will il mass in " to represent the 
leaves or light and shade as in (Fig. 10, 6.) I can give you no 
exact directions for that, but you will notice the effect of light 
and shade, and after a little study and practice I am sure you can 
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draw the poplar, maple and oak as well as you have the pine and 
palm. 

" My grandpa has an oak tree on his farm," says Roy; " he 
says that it is older than he is." 

Now, children, I have a quotation which I would like you to 
learn, and then we will leave our pleasant drawing exercise until 
another day. The quotation is this : — 

14 An oak tree's boughs once reached the earth, 

But every year they grew 
A little farther from the earth, 

And nearer to the blue. 
So live that you each year may grow 

As time rolls swiftly by, 
A little farther from the earth, 

And nearer to the sky." 



Arbor Day Exercise. 

By LIZZIE M. HADLEV, Lowell, 







Arbor Day Song. 

Air: «• Auid Lang Syne." 
This day we go with spade and hoe 

To plant our nation's tree ; 
The maple bough that rustles now 

In valley, wood and lea, 
That casts its shade o'er glen and glade, 

Invites to peaceful rest; 
And this shall be our chosen tree, 

The tree that we love best. 

Then let us go with spade and hoe, 

And plant our tree so strong ; 
The robin's nest shall safely rest 

Upon its boughs ere long ; 
And 'neath its bower the modest flower 

Will bloom in fragrance sweet, 
While summer weaves with moss and leaves 

A carpet for her feet. — M. A. B. Kelly. 



NE child may sit — or stand — near the center and several 
girls at the left front of the stage, with the same number 
of boys at the right.) 

Boys and girls sing. 
Tune. " Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean." 
The earth from its sleep is awaking, 

The meadows are slow greening o'er, 
The birds joyous music are making, 

For springtime is coming once more. 
All bleakly the winds have been blowing, 

But winter must soon bid adieu, 
The ice and the frost now are going, 

And springtime is hastening to you. 
(Repeat last two lines.) 

O, now while the south winds are blowing, 
While birds sing and loud hum the bees, 
Forget that it ever was snowing, 

And come plant with us the green trees. 
Then softly the raindrops shall patter 

The tender green leaflets to lave, 
The bright drops above them they'll scatter, 
O, long may their green branches wave. 
1 Child in center of stage. 
Whence do they come, those fair green trees, 
That sway and swing in the summer breeze? 

Girls. 
God said, " Let the earth bring forth the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after its kind." 

Boys. 
Out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that 
is pleasant to the sight and good for food. 

School. 
Aye, the Father looked on us from above, 
And sent the trees. They are tokens of love. 

Child in center. 
They are fair to see, but I'd like to know 
What they can do, but grow and grow. 

Boys. 
The tree of the Held is roan's life. 

Girls. 
The trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord. 

School. 
Then shall the trees of the wood sing out at the presence of 
the Lord. 
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All. 
If the trees shall sing, then, in prayer and praise 
Let us to the Lord onr voices raise. 

Turn: •• America." 
Father in heav'n above, 
Look on as now in love, 

To Thee we pray. 
Hear as to Thee we call, 
. And may Thy blessing fall 
On us Thy children all, 
This Arbor Day. 

Child in center. 
What is this Arbor Day of which you sing? 

School. 
Each year when the spring sunshine is wakening Nature from 
her winter's sleep, we meet to plant in field, orchard and garden 
the trees for shelter, food and beanty. 

Boys. 
What shall we plant in the wilderness? 
What shall we plant for the Lord to bless? 

School. 
Plant in the wilderness the cedar . . . and the oil-tree. 

Girls. 
On the desert under the burning sky, 
What shall we plant where the hot sands lie? 

School. 
Set in the desert the fir tree and the pine and the box together. 

Boys. 
For God's own temple, so vast and dm, 
What shall we plant to honor him? 

School. 
The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir tree and the 
pine and the box together to beautify the place of my sanctuary. 

AU. 

Yes, we'll plant them ev'ry one 

In the field and wilderness, 
In the wastes and deserts drear, 

Plant them for the Lord to bless. 

(Music outside.) 
Hark ! a sound of sweetest music 

Faintly falls upon my ear, 
And with trees like banners waving, 

Merry children now appear. 

(Enter eight children. Each one carries a branch from a tree. 
They march around the stage and arrange themselves in front of 
child in center. Each child may carry a letter to spell Arbor 
Day.) 

Song. 
We are coming, coming, coming, 
Don't you hear our happy song? 
We are coming, coming, coming 
Now, a joyous happy throng. 



For the sky is bright above us, 
Round us springtime zephyrs play, 

And the green trees whisper welcome, 
Welcome, welcome, Arbor Day. 

(Spoken.) 
Line after line we are drawing near, 

Lads and lasses so fair to see, 
Rank after rank we are marching here, 

To choose for ourselves some fair green tree. 
O, little lads and lasses gay, 
What is your choice for Arbor Day? 

1st Chad. 
Sharer of our country's glory, 
Famous e'er in song and story, 
Tall and graceful, fair and free, 
Here's the stately elm for me. 
I will choose the elm. 

(Holds up branch of elm.') 

OirU. 
History bids us keep in remembrance Penn's " Treaty Elm " In 
Philadelphia, the Washington Elm in Cambridge and the Liberty 
Elm In Boston. 

2nd Child. 
You may search the country far and wide 

For many a forest tree, 
But the sturdy oak, O the brave old oak, 
Is ever the one for me. 
I will choose the oak. 

(Holds up branch of oak.) 

Bops. 
In the pages of history we read of the Charter Oak of Connec- 
ticut, of " Fox's Oak " on Long Island, and the " Royal Oak " in 
England. 

3rd Child. 
Willow standing beside the brook 

Where rippling waters all seaward flow, 
Laving your roots as they hurry by, 
Never a fairer tree I know. 
I will choose the willow. 

(Holds up branch of willow.) 

4th Child. 
When the birds of summer have southward flown, 

And the winds of autumn are blowing cold, 
•The maples put off their gowns of green, 
And don their garments of red and gold. 
I will choose the maple. (Holds up maple.) 

5th Child. 
Just on the edge of the marshy bog, 

Or down by the side of the rushing river, 
Fairest of trees the poplar stands, 
+ With its green and silvery leaves a-quiver. 

I will choose the poplar. (Holds up poplar.) 

6th ChUd. 
When the ground is white 
And the days are drear, 
The pine tree murmurs 
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Good cheer, good cheer ! m 
I will choose the pine. (Holds up pine.) 

7th Child., 
Out in the woods is the fair beech tree, 
With its pretty brown nuts for the squirrels and me. 
I will choose the beech. - (Holds up beech.) 

All. 
We have chosen our trees and our task is done, 
Upon Arbor Day we will plant each one. 

School. 
Wisely you've chosen each fair green tree, 
May they grow and flourish for aye, 
And, O, may you plant as each year goes by, 
A tree upon Arbor Day. 

Boys and Girls. 
And, now, e'er you pass from our sight away, 

Tell to us something you've heard or read, 
Tell of the waving forest trees 

Something the poets have sung or said. 

Children representing Arbor Day. 
We'll do your bidding and tell to you, 
These words of the poets so wise and true. 

1st ChUd. 
Friendship is a sheltering tree.— Coleridge. 

2nd Child. 
I hear the wind among the trees 
Play celestial harmonies.— Longfellow. 

3rd Child. 
The groves were God's first temples. — Bryant. 

4th ChUd. 
Summer or winter, day or night, 
The woods are ever new delight.— Stoddard. 

5th Child. 
In fact there's nothing that keeps its youth 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth.— Holmes. 



Laughed and rustled then the branches 

" Little one, O, never mind, 
You won't go till you are ready, 

So don't heed the chattering wind." 

All through summer days of gladness 
Tightly to the boughs it clung, 

While the birds and bees around it 
In the sunshine buzzed and sung. 

But when autumn days grew chilly, 
And its green had changed to gold, 

Once again the wind came whisp'ring, 
And it gladly loosed its hold. 

How it danced and whirled and floated, 

Until tired out with play, 
Close beside the sleeping daisies, 

Snugly it was tucked away. 

There beneath the snows of winter, 

Now the little leaflet lay, 
And, the pretty story tells us, 

It is sleeping there to-day. 

All on the stage. 
That is well, and now together, 

One and all, we'll march away, 
And within the fields and gardens 

Plant our trees this Arbor Day. 

They march around the stage singing : 

Tune : " Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush.'* 
Now let us marching go, marching go, marching go, 
Now let us marching go 
To plant the greenwood tree. 

Deep down within the moid, in the mold, in the mold, 
Deep down within the mold, 
We'll plant the greenwood tree. 

Send now the rain and dew, rain and dew, rain and dew, 
Send down the sunshine, too, 
On this our woodland tree. 

And may Thy blessing fall, blessing fall, blessing fall, 
Father, upon us all, 
While here we plant our tree. 



6th Child. 

He who plants a tree, 

He plants love ; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above, 
Wayfarers we may not live to see.— Lucy Larcom. 

7th Child. 
Living or dying I'll take my ease, 
Under the trees, under the trees.— J?. H. Stoddard. 



Recitation, "The Little Leaf." 

(Versified.) 

Once, tls said, the parent branches 

Heard a little leaflet cry, 
For the winds had slyly whispered, 
44 Some day you must die, must die." 
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\n Arbor Day E 



By M. A 



i. Song. — The Trees. 

Tone — " America." 
Joy for the sturdy trees ! • 
Fanned by each fragrant breeze, 

Lovely they stand ! 
The song birds o'er them thrill, 
They shade each tinkling rill, 
They crown each swelling hill, 

Lowly or grand. 

Plant them by stream or way, 
Plant them where children play, 

And toilers rest ; 
In every verdant vale, 
On every sunny swale, 
Whether to grow or fall — 

God knoweth best. 

God will his blessing send — 
All things on Him depend. 

His loving care 
Clings to each leaf and flower 
Like ivy to its tower. 
His presence and his power 

Are everywhere. 



Primary Education. 



— S. F. Smith. 



2. Responsive Exercise. 

(Note. — At the roll call let the children respond to their 
names with a Bible quotation, or some extract about flowers or 
trees. Use small twigs for bouttonnieres for this day.) 

Genesis I, 2 ; Genesis II, 8, 9 ; Genesis XXI, 33 , Exodus XV, 
27; Deuteronomy XX, 19; Chronicles XVI, 33; Job XIV, 7; 
Psalms XXXVII, 35; Psalms XCU, 12; Psalms CIV, 16, 17; 
Proverbs XI, 30; Proverbs XIII, 12; Proverbs XV, 4; Ecclesias- 
tics II, 5; Ecclesiasties XI, 3; Isaiah LV, 13. 13; Isaiah LX, 13; 
Joel I, 12; Zacharlah III, 10; Matthew VII, 17, 18, 19, 20; Mat 
thew XII, 33; Matthew II, 7; Revelations XXII, 2; Ezekiel 
XXXIV, 27 ; Ezekiel XL VII, 12. 

Or, 

1. 
A tree never grew to be a tree in a single night ; first it was a 
seed, then a tender sprout, then a weak sappling, and at last a 
strong tree. So will your minds grow if you have patience to 
train them properly. — Beecher. 

2. 
We thank thee, 
For flowers that bloom about our feet ; 
For tender grass so fresh, so sweet ; 
For song of birds, for hum of bee ; 
For all things fair we hear and see. 



The ancient Druids never performed a religions ceremony with- 
out oak branches or leaves in their hands. They held their ser- 
vices and had their schools in dark woods and groves. They be- 



BRYANT. 

lleved the mistletoe on the oak was sacred, and they called it 
All-heal. They gathered this with great ceremony. A priest in 
white surplice cut it off with a gold pruning knife. 

4. 
With what a lavish hand 

God beautifies the earth ; 
When everywhere — o'er all the land, 
Sweet flowers are peeping forth. 
5. 
Children, thank God for these great trees, 
That fan the land at every breeze, 
Whose drooping branches form cool bowers, 
Where you can spend the summer hours. 
For these thank God. 

For fragrant sweets of blossoms bright, 
Whose beauty gives us such delight ; 
For the soft grass beneath your feet, 
For new mown hay and clover sweet, — 
For all thank God. 

7. 
The people of ancient Greece believed that in every tree dwelt 
a protecting nymph or dryad. These dryads were thought to 
perish with the trees with which they had come into existence. 
To wilfully destroy a tree was, therefore, an impious act, and 
was often severely punished. 

8. 

Flowers are the sweetest things that God ever made, and for- 
got to put a soul into. — Beecher. 

9. 
There is something nobly simple and pure in the taste for the 
cultivation of forest trees. It argues, I think a sweet and gen- 
erous nature to have this strong relish for the beauties of vege- 
tation and this friendship for the hardy and glorious sons of the 
forest. He who plants a tree looks forward to future ages, and 
plants for posterity. Nothing could be less selfish than this.— 
Irving. 

10. 
Flowers, leaves, and fruit are the air-woven children of light. 

11. 
Jock, when ye hae nothing else to do, ye may be sticking In a 
tree; it will be growing, Jock, when ye*re sleeping,— Highland 
Laird of Scotland. 

12. 
What a desolate place would be the world without flowers ! It 
would be a face without a smile, a feast without a welcome.— 
Mrs. Balfour. 

13. 

When we plant a tree, we are doing what we can to make onr 

planet a more wholesome and happier dwelling place for those 

who come after us, if not for ourselves. As you drop the seed, 

as you plant the sapling, your left hand will hardly know what 
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your right hand is doing. But nature knows, and in due time the 

Power that sees and works in secret will reward you openly. — 

0. W. Holmes. 

14. 

" Tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes." — Wordsworth. 

15. 

Plant trees, plant trees on Arbor Day, 

Along the shadeless, dusty way ; 

Who plants a tree shall surely be 

A blessing to humanity. 

16. 

Flowers scattered unrestrained 

O'er hill and dale and woodland sod ; 

That man where'er he walks may see 

In every step the hand of God. — Reed. 

17. 

«* Come, let us plant a tree, 

Tenderly and lovingly 

Some heart to cheer. 

Long may its branches sway, 

Shelter sweet birds alway, , 

Long may its blossoms say, 

" Springtide is here." 

18. 

Blessed be God for flowers ! 

For the bright, gentle, holy thoughts that breathe 

From out their odorous beauty, like a wreath 

Of sunshine on life's hours. — Tinsley. 

19. 

A tree is a deposit in the Bank of Nature which she repays in 

the future a thousand fold. 

20. 

Flowers have an expression of countenance as much as men or 

animals. Some seem to smile; some have a sad expression; 

some are pensive and diffident ; others again are plain, honest and 

upright, like the broad-faced sunflower and the hollyhock. — 

Beecher. 

- 21. 

Trees are silent sentinels that never desert their post, till death 

or violence calls or drives them away. — Carleton. 

22. 

It never rains roses ; when we want to have more roses, we 

must plant more trees. — Eliot. 

23. 

Love of trees and plants is safe. Tou do not run risk in your 

affections. They are like children, silent and beautiful, untouched 

by any passion, unpolluted by evil tempers. — Alex Smith. 

24. 

Springtime is coming! search for the flowers? 

Brush off the brown leaves, the darlings are here ! 

Joy of the spring hours, picking the Mayflowers ! 

Kiss the spring beauties, the babes of the year. 

25. 

O happy trees which we plant to-day, 

What great good fortune waits you ! 

1 For you will grow in sun and snow 

Till f rait and flowers freight you. 



26 
There is no spot on earth that may not be made more beautiful 

by flowers. 

27. 

A man does not plant a tree for himself but for posterity. — 

Alex Smith. 

28. 

Smile, flowers, along the way, 
Tour dainty beauty stirs 
Such blessed thoughts, ye little comforters. 
29. 
Plant trees and care for them. They will repay you for many 
years to come in fruit and nuts and flowers ; and will afford pro- 
tection for man, beast and bird against the piercing rays of old 
Sol in summer, and the fierce blast of old Boreas In winter. 
Plant trees. — Larrabee. 

30. 
Flowers are the beautiful hieroglyphics of Nature, with which 
she indicates how much she loves us. — Goethe. 

3. Origin of Arbor Day. 
Who Originated Arbor Day? (Teacher.) 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, present Secretary of 
Agriculture, has the honor of having originated Arbor Day. He 
suggested the name and day to the State .Board of Agriculture, 
January 4th, 1872, then in session at Lincoln. Wednesday, the 
10th of April, 1872, was set apart and consecrated for tree plant- 
ing in the state of Nebraska, but since then April 22nd has been 
adopted by most of the states, that day being the author's birth- 
day. Forty-four states and territories engage in tree planting 
annually, and millions are set out every year. Onr country has 
made a great mistake in cutting down so many trees and spoiling 
our splendid forests. The wanton and wilful destruction of 
them should be arrested or else the time will come when we shall 
have to import our timber from foreign lands. Mr. Morton says, 
" Nothing lives so long as Truth and a Tree. The instructor, 
therefore, who teaches truth and tree planting, is doing a most 
beneflcient work for posterity." (To be read by a pupil.) 

4. Uses of Forests. 

(To be read.) 
The service of trees to us begins with the cradle and ends with 
the coffin. Its extent and value cannot be estimated. Our 
houses and their furniture and the fences that enclose them are 
largely the products of trees. The fuel that warms them, even 
if it be coal, is the mineralized wood of ages. The frames and 
handles of architectural and agricultural Implements, wharves, 
boats, ships, India-rubber, gums, bark, cork, carriages, railroad 
cars and ties, telegraph and telephone poles, — wherever the eye 
falls, it sees the beneflcient service of trees. Arbor Day recalls 
this direct service of trees on every hand, and reminds us of 
the Indirect ministry of trees as guardians of the sources of 
rivers — the great forests making the densely shaded hills, cov- 
ered with the accumulating leaves of ages, huge sponges from 
which trickle the supplies of streams. To cut the forests reck- 
lessly is to dry up the rivers, and cause drouths. Forests affect 
the climate of a country. They prevent extremes of heat and 
cold, and the sudden changes in weather that spoil the crops. 
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Hail-storms rarely occur in well- wooded countries In the 
great pineries of Michigan and Wisconsin as well as in the 
wooded districts of Arkansas and Georgia, hail-storms are a 
novelty. More rain falls every year in the forests than in open 
fields. The leaves catch and hold one-tenth of this rain, which 
gradually drops upon the earth. 

The carpet of leaves in the forests hold the rains and melting 
snows, and let them into the soil little by little. Old limbs, 
trunks of trees, and big roots that stick up out of the ground, 
prevent the water from pouring down the hillside, and slowly 
fill the springs and rivers. Large roots of trees push their way 
under ground and into crevices of rocks, apd make little hollow 
spaces for water to run through, and that keeps the springs open 
all the year. If trees are planted upon the desert, by and by good 
soil will be formed, and then other things can grow. Plant trees 
everywhere. 

5. Voices of the Trees. 

(To be recited by the younger pupils. Let each one repeat the 
part assigned without being called upon.) 

I am the Oak, and monarch of all I survey. " King of the 
Forest" they call me. I am a well known historical character. 
Do you remember the " Charter Oak" in which the colonists con- 
cealed that precious bit of parchment to prevent its being taken 
by the British governor, Andros? — the one under which Penn 
made his treaty with the Indians; — the "Liberty Oak" at 
Charleston, 8. C, under which the Declaration of Independence 
was read, and meetings were held; — and the one at Boston 
under which tents were erected when the " Stamp Act" was 
repealed, and where the colonists were encouraged to resist all 
acts of oppression? Truly, I am great! but my greatness does 
not lie wholly in one direction. I am useful as well — even to 
my ashes. My bark is used for tanning leather. My wood is 
hard, and susceptible to a high polish ; compact, heavy, tough 
and durable ; good for heavy wagons, railroad ties, fence posts, 
plows, ship timber, furniture, and the finishing of the interior of 
houses. Poets say — 

" A glorious tree is the old gray oak : 
He has stood for a thousand years — 
Has stood and frowned 
On the trees around 
Like a king among his peers." 

Elm is my name. If the Oak is called " King of the Forest," I 
am sometimes called •$ Queen." Like that venerable tree, the 
Oak, you often see me in history, too. There is the " Burgoyne 
Elm'* at Albany, N. Y., which was planted on the day that 
Burgoyne, the British general, was brought a prisoner into that 
city the day after he surrendered to our army in the Revolution- 
ary war; "Old Liberty Elm" which used to stand on Boston 
Common, but was blown down by a storm, and the " Washing- 
ton Elm " under which General Washington took command of 
the colonial army in 1775. I am not very tall and am a little 
inclined to be heavy set. My wood is compact and durable in 
water, and uted for a great variety of purposes by wheel- wrights, 
machine makers, ship and boat builders. My bark is used in 
dyeing and sugar-refining, and for medicine. 

I live chiefly in Southern Michigan and Northern Indiana. I 
am well known for my valuable timber and edible nuts, which 
are not easily gathered without permission of Jack Frost. I 
often hear boys and girls say, " Chestnuts ! " Wonder if they 
are any relation of mine. I must find out. 

They call me the " Beech" tree. You can tell me from all 
other trees by my smooth, gray bark, and drooping branches. I 
can make the hottest kind of a fire when joined by my neighbor 
Maple. 



I have a flowery name — Tulip Tree. I am useful as well as 
ornamental, and grow to a great size and height. I have shining 
and queer shaped leaves and large tulip shaped flowers. My 
home is in the South. I furnish excellent timber for carriage 
bottoms and furniture. Before pine came into such general use, 
I was made int6 laths and shingles. 

My name is " Bass wood." I am a fine shade tree and flourish 
where the soil is moist and rich. My flowers are very fragrant 
and furnish excellent honey to the millions of bees that visit my 
branches. My timber is soft, light, tough, and not apt to split. 
It is good for cabinet work, boxes, broom handles, bread and 
butter bowls and salt barrels. 

I must introduce myself for many of you do not know me, 
especially those trees over there from the South, and western 
part of the Mississippi Valley. I am the u Sugar Maple " and an 
ornamental tree. I am loved chiefly for my sweetness, especially 
by the boys and girls. If you do not believe that I can cause 
more merriment and happiness than any other tree just visit a 
sugar camp and see for yourselves. I am also useful In a good 
many ways. My wood is used for furnishing the interior of 
houses, furniture, inlaid work, veneers, floors and fuel. The 
other day I heard a girl over there in the back seat say, " her 
grandfather had made her mother a butter bowl and ladle out of 
the knot of a sugar maple for a wedding gift;" another one 
had a beef -steak pounder, which was an heirloom, made out of 
the same kind of material. So you see my mission in this world 
is a dual one — to be useful as well as ornamental. 

44 Black Cherry " isn't a very pretty name, but then I have one 
consolation in knowing that I belong to the " Rose " family— a 
very old and distinguished one. I am rarely cultivated, but, like 
Topsy, "Just grow up." If you take a drive along a country 
road in springtime, and see a large tree covered with myriads of 
white blossoms, that's me. The birds are very fond of my fruit. 
My wood is fine, light, durable, and resembles mahogany. 
Indeed, it takes quite an expert to tell us apart. My bark is 
used for medicinal purposes. 

I am the " Birch." A great deal of my wood is exported from 
Massachusetts to England to be made Into thread spools and 
shoe pegs. A million feet were consumed last year. My wood Is 
white, Arm and tough, and is much valued by wheel-wrlghts, 
coopers and turners. My bark is smooth, silvery white, used in 
tanning, and is preferred to every kind of bark for steeping nets, 
sail and cordage. It can be split into very thin sheets, and has 
often been used as a substitute for paper. Indians use it for 
canoes, boxes, buckets, and baskets. My twigs have often been 
used by some teachers as a " persuasive." 

They call me " Ash." My home is on rich, moist soil. I grow 
very tall and am much admired for my usefulness. My wood is 
white, hard, tough, very strong, coarse-grained, much valued by 
wheei-wrights, cart-wrights, coach-makers, joiners, turners, and 
is used for inside work of houses, farm implements, cabinet- 
ware, barrel-hoops, baskets, posts, sills and fuel. I belong to 
the Olive family. 

What boy and girl has not heard of the •« Hickory," for that is 
my name. My wood is tough, very flexible when green, and ^ 
good for buggies, ax handles, barrel hoops, felloes, and buggy 
hills. I have seen a sort of rope made from my bark, also 
withes for binding up crates. 

I have a short name with only four letters in it, P-i-n-e, "Pine." 
I am found in a great many sections of the United States. My 
mission is a useful one, although on many estates I am used as 
an ornament to the scenery. I furnish great quantities of tar, 
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resin, pitch, turpentine and lampblack. My timber is highly 
esteemed for its strength and durability, is white, soft, light, and 
beautifully grained, and used in ship-building, cabinet-work, 
furniture, and the inside finishing of houses. It is also converted 
into shingles, not only for roofs, but for lateral decorations. 

I answer to the name of " Cedar. n I like a dry, open soil, 
where my roots can have access to plenty of water. I produce a 
beautiful red, fragrant wood, which is soft and durable, and is 
used in making cigar boxes and trunks. I furnish all the wood 
that is consumed in the manufacture of lead pencils, and about 
180,000,000 were made last year in this country. My favorite 
home is in Florida. Many people line closets in their houses with 
cedar to prevent moths from entering and doing damage. Like 
the. pine my shingles are used for house decorations. 

If I should wait for some of my neighbors to introduce me, we 
would never become acquainted, I'm afraid. I do not know why 
I am considered as dangerous, but during a storm people never 
take refuge under "Black Walnut" for fear of being struck by 
lightning. Can you explain this to me. Then again, it is said 
that I sometimes poison other trees that live near me. But, not- 
withstanding all my bad qualities, I am considered a very 
valuable member to any forest. In a few years I am afraid that 
I shall become extinct, owing to the great demand for walnut 
timber for furniture, the interior furnishing of houses, picture 
frames and musical instruments. When grown to a good size, 
some of my brothers have sold as high as $2,500. There is a 
fortune in a walnut grove. 

I don't like to own my relationship to the " Walnut," but I, 
u Butternut," am a cousin to him. My fruit is liked by old and 
young, and I can well remember, about thirty years ago, when a 
breast-pin made out of a thin slice of the fruit of the butternut, 
was highly esteemed and worn by a great many people. 

6. The Flowers. 
(Class in unison.) 
Blessed be God for flowers ! They are the sweetest things that 
He ever made and forgot to put a soul into. 

7. Song. — •• Flowers, Sweet Flora's Children." 
Flowers, sweet Flora's children, 

How ye sport and spring ! 
Smiling on each bank and brook, 
Mossy marge and woody nook, 

Where the linnets sing. 

Flowers, sweet Flora's children, 

How ye roam and race ! 

Down the valley, up the hill, 

With an everlasting will, 

Haunting every place. 

— Festival Chimes." 

8. Recitation. •• Violets." 
Under the green hedges under the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow ; 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads, 



Under the hawthorn, in soft mossy beds. 

Sweet as the roses and blue as the sky, 

Down there do the dear little violets lie ; 

Hiding their heads, where scarce may be seen, — 

By the leaves you may know where the violet has been. 

Legend. 
The Greeks called this flower " Ion." It is said that Jupiter 
caused the first violet to spring up in the grass, when the 
unhappy Io — changed into a heifer — bent her lips to eat. 

9. Recitation. " Apple Blossoms." 
The apple blossoms' shower of pearl, 

Though blent with rosier hue, — 
As beautiful as woman's blush 

As evanescent, too. 

On every bough there is a bod, 

In every bud a flower, 
Bnt scarcely bud or flower will last 

Beyond the present hour. 

Legend. 

In Scandinavian mythology, the goddess Iduma, is said to have 
charge of the apples. They contained the miraculous property 
of giving everlasting life to those who should eat them. For 
this reason they were kept for the gods when they felt themselves 
growing old. 

An evil spirit carried off Iduma and the wonderful apple tree, 
and hid them away in the forest, where the deities were unable 
to find them. 

Everything went wrong, both in the heavens and on the earth. 
The gods grew old and infirm, and becoming enfeebled in mind 
and body, could not regulate the affairs of this planet, and 
mortals, having no one to look after them, fell into evil ways. 
Matters grew worse dally, and the gods, combining the remains 
of their strength, overcame the Evil Spirit, Loki, and compelled 
him to return the stolen apple tree, since which time everything 
has gone on smoothly for the victors. 

zo. Recitation. " Anemone." 
Little Anemone 

So frail and so fair, 
Blooming so brave, 

In the cold spring air. 
Sweet little messenger, 

Hastening to tell 
Summer is coming 

And all will be well, 
Out of the darkness, 

Springing to life, 
So brave and so tiny 

In this great world of strife. 
Standing so firm, 

Though swayed by the breeze, 
Seeming to say 

By its pure petaled leaves — 
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" Oat of the darkness 
Shall come forth life, 
God in His wisdom 
Has made day and night." 
Legend. 
The name " Wind-flower" is often given to this beautiful little 
plant, which originally came from the countries along the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 

According to mythology, Anemone was a nymph who was 

. greatly beloved by Zephyr us, the God of Wind, and Flora, being 

jealous of her exceeding beauty, banished her from court, and 

finally transformed her Into the delicate flower which bears her 

name — Anemone. 

x x . Recitation . " Daisies. " 
Sweet, modest flowers, like stars of light, 

How simply ye are shining ; 
How pure and lovely, and how bright, 
Ye bend as if in meek delight, 
To beauty's soft reclining ; 
Gay blossoms come to greet the spring, 

We gladly give them praises ; 
And while their tributes still they bring, 
Of blooming beauty, we will sing, 
Our welcome to the daisies. 
Legend. 
This little flower owes its origin to Belides, one of the dryads, 
who presided over the woodland. 

It is fabled that whilst this damsel was dancing with her 
favored suitor, she attracted the attention of Vertumnus the 
guardian deity of orchards, and to escape his persecution was 
changed into a daisy or " day's eye," which opens and closes with 

the sun. 

12. The For-get-me-not. 

There is a pretty little flower, 

Of sky-blue tint and white, 
That glitters in the sunshine 

And goes to sleep at nighti 
•Tis a token of remembrance, 

And a pretty name it's got, 
Would you know it, if I told you? 

'Tis the sweet for-get-me-not. 

Legend. 

When God, the Lord, had made the whole wide world, and saw 
that it was good, he sent all the animals to Adam, that he should 
give to each a name ; but all the flowers He placed before Himself, 
and went from one to another, telling each its name, so that they 
all knew by what they were to be called. 

But one little flower looked up so happily with its bright blue 
eyes at the blessed Lord, opening its golden heart to Him, it for- 
got itself, and so did not know its name. It was very much 
ashamed, and bowed its blossoms and buds, saying, " Ah ! dear 
Lord, be not angry with me. I could not help gazing at Thee, 
till I forgot everything, even the name Thou gavest me. Wilt 
Thou tell it me again, and I will not forget? " Then God looked 
kindly down upon the little flower at his feet. "lam not angry 
with you," He said, "that you forgot yourself is no sin. Be 



mindful now, I give thee for a name, 4 Forget-me-not,' " by which 
name it has been known to this day. 

■ 13. Hepatica. 
(Girls in concert.) 

Ere snows have left the woodland ways, 

On sunny morns of April days, 

I find thee smiling as in glee, 

And peeping through the grass at me. 

The alder bushes barely show 

Their golden tassels o'er the snow ; 

And pussy willow's silky cap 

Proclaims her yet unbroken nap. 

But thou, bright flower, brimful of mirth, 

Art here, to welcome April's birth ; 

A sign to us that not in vain 

Has been the winter's snow and rain. 

— Bailey. 
14. The Grass Blades. 

(Boys in concert.) 

Peeping, peeping, here and there, 

In lawns and meadows everywhere; 

Coming up to And the spring, 

And hear the robin red-breast sing. 

Creeping under children's feet, 

Glancing at the violets sweet, 

Growing into tiny bowers, 

For the dainty meadow flowers : — 

We are small, but think a minute 

Of a world with no grass in it. 

15. April Flowers. 

(School in unison.) 

The Spring Beauties wake 

For the girls and the boys, 

And earth groweth green 

Without bustle or noise ; 

From tiny brown buds, 

Wrapped fold upon fold, 

The loveliest garlands 

Will soon be unrolled. 

The pretty white catkins 

Are soft to the touch, 

And Alders, we loved them 

In childhood so much ; 

While bending above them 

On yonder hillside, 

The Dogwood is dressed 

As a beautiful bride. 

Ah ! welcome, sweet April, 

Whose feet on the hills, 
Have walked down the valleys 

And crossed o'er the rills ; 
The pearls that you bring us 

Are dews and warm showers, 
And the hem of your garments 

Is broldered with flowers. 

— M. J. Smith. 

Not* — Let each child, as it recites, hold a small cluster of flowers 
representing the one about which it is speaking. If natural ones can- 
not be obtained, paper ones may be made. * 
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His blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of his hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land — 

A nation's growth f rofn sea to sea 

Stir in his heart who plants a tree. — Century. 



The Class Tree. 

(Tune — " America.*') 
Grow thou and flourish well, 
Ever the story tell, 

Of this glad day ; 
Long may thy branches raise 
To heaven our grateful praise ; 
Waft them, on sunlight rays, 

To God, away. 

" Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees/' 

On this glad day ; 
Bless thou each student band 
O'er all our happy land ; 
Teach them Thy love's command, 

Great God, we pray. 

Deep in the earth to-day, 
Safely thy roots we lay, 

Tree of our love ; 
Grow thou, and flourish long ; 
Ever our grateful song 
Shall its glad notes prolong 

To God above. 

— New York Arbor Day Circular. 

The Heart of the Tree. 

What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants the friend of sun and sky ; 
He plants the flag of breezes free, 
The shaf t of beauty, towering high ; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh ; 
For song and mother croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard — 
The treble of heaven's harmony — 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 

What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain. 
And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flush again ; 
* He plants the glory of the plain ; 
He plants the forest's heritage — 
The harvest of a coming age ; 
The joys that unborn eyes shall see — 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 

What does he plant who plants a tree? 

He plants in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 

And far cast thought of civic good — 



Plant a Tree. 

He who plants a tree 

Plants a hope : 

Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope, 
Leaves unfold unto horizons free. 

So man's life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy borirhj^iyHi be? 

*e v 

He who plants a tree, 

He plants love; - aBWr 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best ; 

Hands that bless are blest ; 

Plant ! Life does the rest. 
Heaven and earth helps him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 

— Lucy Larcom. 

Arbor Day Hymn. 

(By the author of " My Country Tls of Thee," and to be sung to tbe 
same tune.) 

Joy for the sturdy trees, 
Fanned by each fragrant breeze, 

Lovely they stand ! 
The songbirds o'er them trill ; 
They shade each tinkling rill ; 
They crown each swelling hill ; 

Lowly or grand. 

Plant them by stream and way, 
Plant them where the children play 

And toilers rest. 
In every verdant vale, 
On every sunny swale — 
Whether to grow or fail, 

God knoweth best. 

Select the strong, the fair ; 
Plant them with earnest care; 

No toll is vain. 
Plant in a fitter place, 
Where, like a lovely face, 
Let in some sweeter grace. 

Change may prove gain. 

God will his blessing send, 
All things on him depend, 

His loving care 
Clings to his leaf and flower. 
Like ivy to its tower, 
His presence and his power 
Are everywhere. 

f^—S. F. Smith. 
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APRIL 19. 

New England's Chevy Chase. 

Twas the dead of the night. By the pine knot's red light 
Brooks lay half asleep, when he heard the alarm— 
• Only this, and no more, from a voice at the door : 
' The red-coats are ont and have passed Phlpp's farm ! " 

Brooks was booted and spurred ; he said never a word ; 
Took his horn from Its peg, and his gun from the rack; 
To the cold midnight air he led oat his white mare, 
Strapped the girths and the bridle and sprang to her back. 

Up the north country road at her fall pace she strode, 
Till Brooks reined her up at John TarbelTs to say : 
* We have gfi Ye** & U» — they have left Phipps's farm ; 
Yon rouse ! T^* e * *ecinct, and 111 go this way." 



John called his hired man, and they harnessed the span ; 
They roused Abram Garfield, and Garfield called me. 
" Tarn ont right away, let no minnteman stay — 
The red-coats have landed at Phipps's ! " says he. 

By the Powder House green seven others fell in ; 
At Nahum's the men from the sawmill came down ; 
So that when Jabez Bland gave his word of command 
And said, " Forward march ! " there marched forward the 
town. 

Parson Wilderspin stood by the side of the road, 
And he took off his hat, and he said, " Let ns pray ! 
O Lord, God of might, let thine angels of light 
Lead thy children to-night to the glories of day ! 
And let thy stars fight all the foes of the right 
As the stars fought of old against Sisera." 

And from heaven's high arch those stars blessed our march 
Till the last of them faded in twilight away, 
And with morning's bright beam, by the bank of the stream, 
Half the country marched in, and we heard Davis say : 

" On the king's own highway I may travel all day, 
And no man hath warrant to stop me," says he, 

" I've no man that's afraid, and I'll march at their head," 
Then he tamed to the boys — "Forward, march! Follow 
me." 

And we marched as he said, and the piper he played 
The old " White Cockade," and he played it right well. 
We saw Davis fall dead, bnt no man was afraid — 
That bridge we'd have had, though a thousand men fell. 

This opened the play, and it lasted all day, 

We made Concord too hot for the red-coats to stay. 

Down the Lexington way we stormed — black, white and 

gray; 
We were first at the feast and were last in the fray. 

They would turn in dismay as red wolves turn at bay, 
They levelled, they fired, they charged up the road; 
Cephas Willard fell dead, he was shot in the head 
As he knelt by Aunt Prudence's well-sweep to load. 

John Danforth was hit just in Lexington Street, 
John Bridge at the lane where yon cross Beaver falls ; 
And Winch and the Snows just above John Munroe's — 
Swept away by one sweep of the big cannon balls. 



I took Bridge on my knee, but he said : " Don't mind me; 

Fill your horn from mine — let me lie as I be. 

Oar fathers," says he, * < that their sons might be free, 

Left the king on his throne and came over the sea; 

And that man is a knave or a fool who to save 

His life, for a minute would live like a slave. 1 * 

Well ! all would not do. There were men good as new — 
From Romford, from Saugus, from towns far away, 
Who filled up quick and well for each soldier that fell, . 
And we drove them, and drove them, and drove them all day. 
We knew every one it was war that began 
When that morning's marching was only half done. 

In the hazy twilight at the coming of night 
I crowded three buckshot and one bullet down. 
Twas my last charge of lead, and I aimed her and said : 
44 Good luck to you, lobsters, in old Boston town." 

In a barn at Milk Row Ephralm Bates and Thoreau 
And Baker and Abram and I made a bed ; 
We had mighty sore feet, and we'd nothing to eat, 
But we'd driven the red-coats, and Amos, he said : 

" It's the first time," said he, " that it's happened to me 
To march to the sea by this road where we've come ; 
Bnt confound this whole day, but we'd all of ns say 
We'd rather have spent it this way than to home " 

The hunt had began with the dawn of the sun, 
And night saw the wolf driven back to his den. 
And never since then in the memory of man, 
Has the old Bay State seen such a hunting again. 

— Edward Everett Hale. 



For my Country. 

By JUANITA STAFFORD. 



I ought to love my country, 
The land in which I live ; 

Yes, I am very sure my heart 
Its truest love should give. 

I must be good and honest, 
I must be kind and true, 

I never should be lazy ; 
I must be gentle, too. 

For, if I love my country, 

111 try to be a man 
My country may be proud of ; 

And if I try, I can. 

She wants men brave and noble, 
She needs men brave and kind, 

My country needs that I should be 
The best man she can find. 



I have examined your Stories of Colonial Children and am 
delighted with it. We need more such historical matter for 
lower grades. Myths are very good and so are fairy stories. 
But these historical anecdotes are infinitely better and every 
whit as interesting to little people. Success to the work. 

Charlrs Eldred Shelton, 
gupt. City Schools, Burlington. Iowa. 
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PEDAGOGY. 

Cook County Normal. 

Faculty Meeting. 

[.Reported.] 

We believe we have solved the problem of "teachers' meetings, •• 
considered too often an unwelcome exertion and a waste of time, 
simply by assigning for each meeting a definite subject, one worthy of 
discussion, and expecting that each teacher shall bring to tt some- 
thing that shall bear upon the subject. 

For the meeting of Jan. 9, the following printed questions were 
In the possession of each teacher on the day preceding the meeting. 

As is the custom, Col. Parker opened the subject. He said : 

" A working hypothesis which has never yet been proven in this 
world ; and is not held by any other sohool in the world may be stated 
as follows : the forms of thought expression in the grammar and 
primary grades may be adequately trained, *.«., adequate skill may 
be acquired—, under the the impulse of intrinsic or educative thought. 
We hold it only as a working hypothesis. We are trying to prove or 
disprove it. 

We should look at it two ways. The ideal attitude gives us these 
questions : Is it possible, under the highest skill in teaching, grade 
alter grade, to accomplish this one purpose? Is it the most economi- 
cal thing that can be done? 

That is the ideal question,— to beheld ever in mind : If 1 have greater 
skill, can I accomplish more in this direction. Can I direct my atten- 
tion centrally to the image growth, to mind growth, and incidentally, 
but steadily and strongly, bring in the forms and secure a development 
of forms up to adequacy? 

We have worked upon this hypothesis for years,— that is, we have 
had the ideal. But we have had all the difficulties in ourselves to 
overoome. Those wrought into our flesh and blood : above all the idea 
that form ie the end and aim of education. We have made a grand, noble 
struggle, but in reality have only Just begun. 

First, we must have the ideal; second, some realisation of what we 
do,— that is, of what we can do, in the school-room. Then we ask 
ourselves, Am I realising this? Is the movement under the impute* of 
tkoughtt Or is it merely to develop the formt The mark of growth in 
thought is first est*, then legibUUv and intelligibility . 

Is it necessary for me to introduce that which is the staple in most 
schools,— form for form*e safes, work upon form U*elf % without i m m e di a t e 
motion of thoughtr Should I have Just so muoh study, Just so much gram. 
mar, then Just so much mere technique in drawing, etc. 



Let us consider tbe printed questions before us : 

First Qoestioh : In my own belief strengthened by my experience 
and thought, is it possible, under the most skilful teaching, to accom- 
plish this ned, and have the form adequate to the thought? 

Ssookd Question : In my own experience as a teacher, do I accom- 
plish this? The mark of the accomplishment of this, is steady advance 
movement in writing, having more and more ease in the movement, 
and better and better legibility up to adequacy. 

If I do not accomplish this, how muoh bare technique is neoessary ? 

Now, we, of the Cook Co. Normal, are judged by the great majority 
of critics, by a form standard. The usual critic does not care to know 
what should be back of the form,— that Invisible growth of the child 
into higher things, that warmth of the soul that comes from true 
mental work, mental energy, mental activity. 

Mental activity, particularly, no one attends to; and there is great 
danger that we, too, shall not strive for it enough. The old traditions— 
rendu— hold us sometimes even now. If we would put our minds 
upon dead form, we could accomplish wonders, for our orlilos, along 
the lines they seek and according to their standards 1 But we should 
throw away then all we have gained; all we have been striving to 
attain in all these years. Now, I want your advice on these questions. 
I went you to say Just what you think." 



The meeting was then open for general discussion. 

One teacher said* " I cannot answer the question in a very dear way 
I think it would be possible to train the children; I think it would be 
possible under skilful teaching. I can see that if I had the grasp of 
subject matter myself, and the knowledge of the children individually 
and severally to the extent which I ought to have it, I think they 
would get all that from their educative work." 
CW. Parker : 

Then your answer is, " If I had adequate command and knowledge 
of the subject and of each individual child and the necessary technique, 
myself, 1 think it IB possible." 

As to the second question, " I do not realize that In my room. I do 
not think the children come anywhere near adequacy. Perhaps a few 
of them do, but as a rule they do not." 
Coi. Parker: 

Let us define adequacy. When a child can fully express his own 
thought, that is adequate expression; adequacy, In this connection, 
means that a ohild has the power to realise his thought by expression. 

« Do the best thinkers do the best work in expression ? " one teacher 



M I think they do, generally," the first teacher answered. " I have in 
mind, a girl who thinks well, and whose expression is good. She is a 
yery nervous, quick child, and does everything best under the thought 



impulse. But when I had her re-write a paper one day three times, the 
third time it was worse than the first." 
Coi. Parker: 

Tes, when a mind is put on form, and becomes troubled about it, it 
gets 44 rattled." That is a good psychological study. Expression is 
the means of mental and moral growth. The psychology on the 
mental side of expression is that the pupil holds the image in order to 
express it. Aot$ of the will in holding the imige U about ail there ie to etude}. 
Second, is motive. Adequacy is study of personality. Do these pupils 
give all they have? 

And the teacher added, " I think most of my children do give all 
they have. If they do not give anything, it is because they have 
nothing to give, and that is a fault on my part, you see." 

" If we accept as adequacy what a ohild has, and that be imper- 
fect— " one teacher began to say. 

•• If it is just what he has, it cannot be imperfect 1 " answered Col. 
Parker, quickly. 

41 But the child may not have held his image until it is sufficiently 
filled out; he may have given an expression which is, therefore, not 
his best. He sees a little here and there, and expresses it so, when he 
could later make his form better." 
Col. Parker: 

I think probably that definition of adequacy needs to be explained. 
If the Images are growing, they will require steady improvement in 
expression. This is true of language, writing, and all forms of 
expression. 

44 How oould the writing improve without some model before the 
child ? *• asked the klndergartner Just here. 

44 The teacher is the model," was the Colonel's answer, 

44 The importance of the thought is a drawback to the power neces- 
sary to make form. The best thinkers are the worst penmen," was the 
art teacher's comment j nst here. 
CW. Parker: 

There the hand tries to keep pace with the thought, and illegibility 
springs from that. Adequacy is the complete expression, realisation, 
externallzation, of thought itself. I repeat; when the thought im- 
proves, is developed, then it holds that expression must improve; but 
there is a third and very important factor which I left out, and that is 
the factor which is under the direction ot motive,— to give his thought 
to others;— and in that factor comes intelligibility, legibility, and the 
same thing in drawing. There is adequacy of legibility, of Intelligi- 
bility, whloh is dominated by the motive to give thought to others, a 
feeling that one wishes to bring an image in others' minds distinctly, 
and, therefore, with the least possible effort on their part,— that is 
intrinsic. I add that to the definition of adequacy. Under that defini- 
tion, the writing, tor instance,— and the same In speaking, same In 
drawing, and in painting,— must continually improve. That is, if a 
pupil is not continually improving up to a certain degree of complete- 
ness, there is something wrong with the teacher. 

The point that I insist on, and that you insist on, is that the mental 
movement should grow better. Ton are watching all the time for 
indications of improvement in mental action, and you cannot have 
that good unless you have the movement of expression better and 
better. 

Third question. CW. Parker : 

Why do you have to have drill? 

44 Because I have not sufficient skill myself," was the frank reply 
from the teacher still under fire. 
CW. Parker: 

Well, what do yon think should be done in the way of bare technical 
drill? 

44 1 can tell what I have been giving. The children have done no 
writing lately, until they have had a few minutes for movement drill. 
I have looked over the papers carefully, and have made lists of words 
not spelled correctly. I have given the children these words the next 
day, to practice upon, and have sometimes had them separate words 
especially difficult into their parts. 1 have deolded now, not to have 
them write so muoh— only one or two sentences on a subject —and see 
if I cannot work up the form and have a clearer expression of thought. 
I do not believe that oral spelling helps muoh. They use the diction- 
ary very well. We have done the grammar work by thought analysis. 
In arithmetic, Ijthlnk it neoessary to give drill. If I had the strength, 
and a little more insight myself; if I oould see more in the subject, I 
have a glimmer, a suspicion, that this work oould be done without the 
bare drill." 

44 But that Is only a supposition with you," suggested one teacher, 
with a view to the practical ; " and would not have any value ; for you 
say you do not see muoh in it yourself. Then how can you know that 
there is anything in it? It is very well to have theories, but we have too 
many of them now, beautiful theories, without any real valuable 
foundation. 8ome people have a theory that Jupiter is inhabited, 
some very beautiful sort of people living up there, but they have no 
foundation for such a belief, and consequently it is of no value." 

44 But if we saw an atmosphere about Jupiter," said a primary 
teacher, coming to the rescue, " and objects moving about on Jupiter's 
surface, our belief would have some foundation, andsuoh a foundation 
Miss — has. She says she sees a glimmer, that she has some insight." 
Col. Parker: 

Are not the best things we have in this world suppositions and sus- 
picions. " All truth has its pre-natal conditions in suspicions of better 
things." 

44 But let us consider writing. Writing is a fixed symbol; drawing is 
far broader. What do you think? " turning to the primary teacher. 

44 1 have thought," she answered, " a groat deal about the question, 
4 What is adequate? ' and several examples came up. It seemed to me 
that where the child's best effort went into his expression, that was 
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adequate. Then I thought of one ohlld, who, after a lesson, went to 
the board to draw. He said, 'I can't make that duck!' He had put 
his best effort into it, but was not satisfied; his image was better than 
his expression. When a child puts his best effort into work, he Is 
usually satisfied." 
€oL Parker: 

The guide to our expression is the image. The impulse to better our 
expression comes from the image, if that ohlld had been satisfied 
with the duck he made, it would show that the image U not growing. 

" From the evidence that I have," the teacher continued, " I believe 
fully that this could be accomplished under the most skilful teaching. 
I believe that the expression oould be made adequate, in the sense we 
have taken it, under the most skilful teaching. From my standpoint* 
1 have children who, I am sure, have accomplished this thing. I 
believe it can be done with every normal child, under the most skilful 
teaching. Take expression in writing — I think it must be the full-arm 
movement on the blackboard, or some medium of that kind. I have 
now three children who can read just as well as anybody, they are so 
alive to whatever they are reading. They see it and feel it. It is not 
so with all of them, but under the most skilful teaching, it could be so." 

"Have you succeeded? I should say with a few, but not with the 
greater number, in all these forms. The one great difficulty that I find 
is that the children are in their seats, working by themselves, two- 
thirds of the time. There they form their habits of expression. The 
expression they have in their seats needs just as careful attention as 
that they give in class recitation. I am not able to give this necessary 
a t tention to seat expression. That Is one difficulty. In acquiring these 
new forms of expression, painting, modeling and drawing, they begin 
and I allow them to go on and form habits that I should not allow if I 
oould give closer attention to it. I do not mean that I should not 
stand right there and tell the ohlld what to do; but when a ohlld takes 
his brush, and just for the pure love of color, uses up two-thirds of his 
paint-box, daubing, while I am busy with something else, if I were 
there to say to him, ' Do you want to tell that? Will they understand 
that? ' One little suggestion would help him to get a right habit and 
to think that his expression meant something." 

"A child does not feel that he is daubing! He does not want to 
daub ! " spoke up the enthusiastic art teacher again. 

" That is oertalnly a sublime belief! I like that ! " said the Colonel* 
in that tone which the teachers so well understand. 

Then the primary teacher went on: " In reading. If there could be 
put into the child's hand reading that tells something about the subject 
under consideration just then, progress would be much more rapid — 
but he should have it at that minute." 

"In language. The children hear so much that is ineorreot at home 
and outside of sohool, that it is a great difficulty to overcome bad 
expression." 
CW. Parker: 

How muoh grammar would you have? 

"1 would have the child express correctly whatever he expresses* 
He gets a fair idea of the sentence and punctuation when he tells one 
thing on the board, and he is able to punctuate that very well. I would 
give no rules to help In bad syntax." 

"As to drill, I should not give any technical drill if I did what I 
believe to be right. I believe the adequate expression in writing in 
the first grade ie blackboard expreeeion; but when there is a constant 
demand at home for the child to write on paper, so that his mother can 
see what he can write, he must have something in sohool to teach him 
correct habits for writing on paper." 
CW. Parker: 

Is it possible to open the whole question of grammar with thought 
analysis? 

** I use thought analysis a great deal," one teacher said. "I do not 
think of it as grammar at all, but just as a means to help the children 
to the thought. Yes, I can make the analysis closer and closer, but 1 
use it a great deal with poor readers; I think it helps them in getting 
thought." 

" I use it, too," added another. I do not teach anything of what you 
call grammar— I mean nouns, pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, 
etc. I see no necessity for that kind of work. In regard to plurals t 
many of the children know that some words mean one, and others 
more than one." 
JtflM Van Ho— n: 

1 have been thinking a great deal about this first question. I do not 
know whether it can be done or not. I have been fighting it ever since 
last spring. In writing, with the arm movement, the children have 
not the skill necessary to command their muscles to write with that 
movement, and their written papers are not good because, during the 
written lesson, I keep holding them up to the « arm movement.' The 
ohlld Is anxious to tell something with his pen, I ask him to tell it, and 
then I begin on the arm movement; and by the time 1 am through with 
the arm movement, he has forgotten what he had to telL It seems to 
me a great deal in the earns connection that acquiring skill in move, 
ments Is in relation to any other form. A child should acquire that 
skilL When he goes to write it Is just as well to suggeat arm move, 
ment, but we must let him express himself freely. 

In arithmetic, a child so often loses the point altogether because he 
does not understand the mechanical process —for instance, of division . 
At the time the point comes up, I teach him division, right there, I 
teach him the meohanioal side. I think that is the time to teach it to 
him. 
Col. Parker: 

Then you mean you teach him division when he needs division? 
When doe* he need division? 

"Well— he needs division — for instance — when he averages his 
weather chart." 



CW. Parker: 

Then yon would teach him division when he averages his weather 
chart? 

" I would teach him division whenever he has the necessity to 
divide." 
CW. Parker: 

When he wants to find something, when he has a motive to find 
something — that ie the relation*® formal drill to thought. 

"Are there other Instances— enough instances of necessity for 
division to learn io divide? " 

" No. There are some one month, then again two or three months 
from now— making quite a good many during the year— but not 
enough for the ohlld to perfect himself." 
Col. Parker: 

You think it necessary, then, to have some isolated drill in order to 
teach the children division? There are not Instances enough of 
positive demands for dividing to give the ohlld the necessary skill for 
division? 

"What Is the most Interesting subject they have, where division 
comes in? " asked the solenoe teacher. 

" Weighing and drying fruits is the most interesting thing we have 
had in arithmetic this year. It came in naturally and easily and ae a 
necessity, and the very necessity for it made it very interesting." 
CW. Parker: 

Do you think yon use all the opportunities for division that come in 
your work? 

" I think I do. That is, as far as I can see. Some one else could 
probably see more; but I cannot see more than I can see." 
CW. Parker: 

Then you would drill the children In mechanical form so they will 
have skill when there is necessity for it? 

"No— I would not give them drill until after there is a necessity tor 
it. I would have drill euoeeedtng the necessity for the work. . . . Now in 
writing, if the ohlld has chalk and can use the blackboard, he will 
express what he wants to say, because it is easy for him ; but when he 
takes pen or pencil and paper and ink, the difficulty of the movement 
prevents his expressing his thought." 
CW. Parker: 

By the way, which is the easier, foifa child to write on the blackboard 
or upon paper with pen or pencil? It is muoh easier, physically, to 
write on paper with a pen than on the blackboard with chalk. 

"In this case of teaching division, it is teaching something new, 
something that has not been taught the children before; while with 
writing it is different— it has been taught the children before," inter- 
rupted one teacher. 

" If this arm movement in writing is, or was, the natural way, it 
would seem as if some one would use arm movement in writing, 
naturally, especially little children; but it is just the other way; they 
write with their fingers every time," said a doubtful teacher. 

" The human voioe, we might say, is naturally sweet and soft; but 
the American voice is not so; it Is harsh," was the illustrative 
answer. 

" Well, why is it that this arm movement In writing is the correct 
thing? " insisted the preceding teacher. 
CW. Purser: 

It is not a question of nature; it i* a question of ease, of the least 
physical effort required. Children do not always do the easiest things 
by any means. The question is not on nature, at all; it is a question of 
the least resistance. 

" I think the crayon or pencil is too large for the child's little fingers 
to hold well, easily; therefore they pinch it, and use their fingers in 
movement," the primary teacher suggested. 
CW. Parker: 

Perhaps the child does feel an effort in making the mark with hie 
pencil— perhaps he imitates finger movements in others; but that Is 
not the question— it is to accomplish the greatest results with the 
least possible resistance. It is a question of ease and economy. . . . 
Perhaps we demand too muoh of the little child. I think, in fact, that 
we do begin too early along this line with the children. What we are 
learning now in primary teaching, from the physiological siae, is coat 
the development of these powers depends upon the development of 
groups of nerves, or nerve centers, that are developed in a certain 
order; that development goes on from the brain and spinal oord to the 
extremities, one set of nerves after another being developed; and in 
their course of development they need certain activities to aid In 
development— they need certain nourishment, I mean. If they get 
this nourishment just then and there, then a habit Is formed for life- 
If; however, we begin too early, we oripple; If we begin too late, then 
we have not used that energy to strengthen that oemter at the right 
time. 

" I wonder if heredity has anything to do with this persistent finger 
writing. The child's father and mother wrote with their fingers." 
CW. Parker: 

No, it is not a fault of heredity. I repeat, it is simply a question of 
ease. But what about spelling, now ? 

" 1 think there is no question about spelling. I think it can all be 
taught under the impulse of thought. The children need that in every- 
thing. A ohlld knows when he does not know a word, and he finds It 
out." 

" Do you find them misspelling the same word often? " 

" Yes." 

" Do they misspell small common words? " 

" Yes. ... I have been wondering if phonics would not help them to 
spell." 
CW. Parker: 

What have phonies to do with spelling? 
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*• Well, I have one girl who always writes • then * when she wants to 
qm the word 'when'." 
Cd Parker: 
Tell me by an Illustration what phonies have to do with spelling. 
" Well, it seems to me what I just gave Is an example." 
CoL Parker: 

What is the difficulty with spelling in the English language? Its 
unphonetic character. Now, how can you help the spelling in an un- 

phonetio language by phonics? " M It is probable that the 

girl wrote the word the first time that way, and has always done so 
since. It may be a question of visual imagery." 

"I have a girt who came to me, with her dictionary, the other day, 
and asked me how to spell 'rid.' I asked her how she supposed it 
was spelled, and she said she thought 'red', but she couldn't find it, 
and tn *n she thought it might be • read ', but she couldn't find that. 
She knew the moaning of the word she wanted." 
Cbi. Parker: 

In this ease Hiss — mentions, the ohild had probably heard the 
word "rid" pronounced "red" at home, — we have all heard it. 
She had the auditory image " red ", and had changed it to " rid". She 

needed proper pronunciation How oan we translate 

auditory images into visual Images when they have no correspond- 
ence with each other? 

•« I have a boy who cannot assooiate the sounds of letters with the 
letters themselves. One day when we were writing ' oriole ', he wrote 
* orony \ for instanoe. JHe is just as likely to write ' xyz' for * cat \ as 
anything else. He speaks correctly — that is, icommonly so. He 
recognises the sounds in reading words, but he cannot recognize the 
words. We have given him some* phonics, and then have taken up 
thought analysis, and he is really Improving quite a good deal. No, he 
Is not dull in other things. He has a good deal of common sense. He 
is fifteen years old." . 
Col. Parker: 

There is no doubt about phonics being a help to the ohild; but we 
want to know what their use is. I have taught phonics for years, and 
if my primary teachers would do it, it would be a great thing; but it 
has nothing to do with unphonetic spelling. 

" I have one boy who is very intelligent, but he cannot pronounce 
words himself. His thought is beyond his reading, and he does not 
oare to read that which he is able. He only writes one or two sen. 
tenoes, while others have filled a page or so." 
Col. Parker : 

I hive observed that when children a-e unsuccessful, sometimes, in 
the beginning, they keep on being unsuccessful. But what about capi- 
talisation and punctuation This battle for spelling is 

the hardest battle we have ever fought. Seven or eight years ago, it 
was impossible to move along this line at all, as the teachers did not 
believe that it could be done. If the school never should accomplish 

but this one thing, that would be enough Drawing? 

You are sure about that? 

" Yes." 
CM. Parker : 

Painting? 

« Yes. And as to the writing. I think the difficulty with the arm 
movement is a lack of control of the muscles." 

Col. Parker: 

Do you write easily and gracefully, the arm movement, yourself? 

" No. I have a sister in the Training Glass who is doing wonders 
with this arm movement; and since I have seen her working at it, I 
have begun to practise it." 

CW. Parker: 

That is just it. If the teachers write the arm movement themselves, 
believe in it, and teach it, there would be less trouble from the 
children. 

" In giving written work in connection with thought analysis, there 
are too many misspelled words. Sometimes I get one-half the papers 
with perfectly spelled words. I am not saying that it cannot be done . 
I do not think that they should depend on me as mueh as they do for 
the words. When we are to have certain new words, — I'm afraid it is 
without thought,— I have been in the habit of giving the olass those 
words before we use them, on the board, or in dictionary drill. I do 
not know whether spelling can be taught without drill, or not, for I 
have not been able to accomplish it myself. I do not call it adequate, 
1ST there is one misspelled word on a page. No, I do not think they 
have opportunities enough to spell all the words that 'come in in a 
given lesson." 
Col. Parker : 

How much writing do they do a day? 

M They have lessons with a good deal of writing in soienoe, geog- 
raphy, history and myth . They have some writing every day, perhaps 
it averages onoe a session. I think I could have them write more and 
so help their thought." 

Col. Parker: 

What is the use of writing? Is it not to develop imagery? Do not 
the same words occur day after day in the various lessons? To write 
but twice a day is very little, I should say. Do you not train them to 
use the dictionary? 

" Yes, I train them to use the dictionary. 
CW. Parker : 

The only place for formal drill is when it is a purely mechanical 
thing that facilitates action . If we are going to use writing, we must 
use it almost as freely as speech. 

" In a room with fifty children," said one teacher, just here, " trying 
to express something in writing, it is almost impossible to give them 
the necessary attention. A teacher must rush from one to another to 



tell him about a word, or something else, to keep them from bad 
habits of expression." 

" Yes, if you do it that way," answered another teacher. " There is 
a time when every ohild wants his thought to himself, he does not 
want to be disturbed. If I were trying to express something in writ- 
ing, I should not thank you to stand at my elbow and tell me that this 
word is misspelled, and that word is misspelled, and that is a wrong 
punctuation mark, or to use the arm movement 1 " 
Col. Parker : 

There is a vast difference between a man of — fifty, and a ohild 1 

And the teacher of fifty (?) retired In good natured confusion. 

And so, after an evening of free, easy, spontaneous conversation, in 
which every teacher had taken part, not because she had to, but 
because she wanted to, the teachers' meeting closed. 

None had attempted to lay down laws, no one had said " Tea shall." 
Certain things were not succeeding quite as the teachers would have 
wished they might, and the teachers had met to talk it over— that 
was all. It Is the intention in this school that arithmetic and spell- 
ing be taught only incidentally — that is, when needed. To a great 
extent it is succeeding. The teachers met together simply to oom- 
pare notes. M We do not know, we are trying to find the best," is the 
spirit of the teachers of the Cook County Normal School. 
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New York State, March 5, 1896 — First Grade. 

Grammar. 

1 We can not wonder, therefore, that when men who had been thus 

2 ruled, succeeded in wresting supreme power from a government 
S which they had long in secret hated, they should have been impatient 

4 to demolish and unable to construct, that they should have been 

5 fascinated by every specious novelty, that they should have 

6 proscribed every title, ceremony, and phrase associated with the 

7 old system, and that, turning away with disgust from their own 

8 national precedents and traditions, they should have sought for 

9 principles of government In the writings of theorists, or aped 

10 with Ignorant and ungrateful affection, the patriots of Athens 

11 and Borne. T. B. Macaulat. 
The first six questions refer to the above selection. 

In order to secure some degree of uniformity in answer papers, it is 
recommended that candidates observe the following suggestions : 

1. Clauses are principal or subordinate. Subordinate clauses In- 
clude (a) subject clauses; (6) objective clauses; (*) adjective clauses; 
(d) adverbial clauses. 

2. la naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and un- 
modified predicate. 

3. In giving modifiers, if words, name the parts of speech to which 
they belong. In like msnner state the character of modifying phrases 
and clauses, as adjeotire, adverbial, eto. 

4. An object of a transitive verb is classed as a modifier of that 
verb. 

5 In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following order : Class, 
person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In parsing 
a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 

6. In giving the syntax oi a noun or pronoun, give only the ease 
and the reason for it. 

7. Verbs are divided into two classes. **«., transitive and intransi- 
tive. A transitive verb may be used in the active or the passive voice. 

8. In parsing a verb, observe the following order : Principal parts, 
regular or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense, 
person, number, agreement; give the special use of an infinitive or a 
participle after tense. 

Eaoh of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. Select and classify five subordinate clauses. 

2. Give three modifiers each of (a) had hated (line 8); (b) turning 
(line 7.) 

8. Select a perfect participle and two present participles. State how 
each is used, whether like an adjective or like a noun — If like an adjec- 
tive what is modified by each of them, and if like a noun give the 
syntax. 

4- Select two infinitives. State what they modify and thereby de- 
termine for what part of speech each is used. 

5. What clauses are connected by (a) when (line 1) ; (6) that (line 5.) 

6. Give the mode and tense of each of the following verbs : (a) oan 
wonder (line 1) ; (*) had been ruled (lines 1-2) ; (c) succeeded (line 8) ; (d, had 
hated (line 8) ; (e) should hwe been fascinated (lines 4-5 ) 

7. (a) What changes are necessary in a sentence whose verb is in 
the active voice, in order that the verb shall be in the passive form? 
(6) Illustrate. 

8. Illustrate the use of (a) then as an adverb and also as an adjective ; 
(5) but as a conjunction, and an adverb. 

9. Write sentences containing who used (a) as an Interrogative 
pronoun, in the objeotive case; (6) as a relative pronoun whose 
antecedent is omitted. 

10. (a) Give two different words after which as is used as a relative 
pronoun. (6) Illustrate. 

Composition. 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 

The " Monroe dootbihb." 

Making Chbbsb. 

The Pleasures of Huntut o. 

An Afternoon's Experience in Shopping. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition with par- 
ticular reference to three points : 

1. The matter, I.e., the thoughts expressed. 

8. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

8. The orthography, punctuation, division into paragraphs, use of 
capitals, and general appearance. 
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The Butterfly and the Queen — A Russian Resurrection Story. 

Translated from the German of Ernst Karchon by Men A C. Pfirshing. 



IT was many hundreds of years ago, at the time when 
nature reawakens from her long sleep, that a charming 
princess was playing in the beautiful garden of the king's 
palace. 

As happy as the spring-time were the eyes of the lovely 
daughter of the king, and the delicate little child played 
gaily with the flowers, glorious in their coloring and shining 
in the sunlight ; flowers that bloomed all about the garden, 
and which emitted a fragrance and unfolded a splendor all 
their own. How graciously, how happily did this sweet 
little king's daughter play ! She fluttered from flower to 
flower like a butterfly, and enjoyed her existence, entirely 
free from all earthly care. 

Suddenly the eye of the royal child fell upon a caterpillar, 
a poor, miserable, half crushed thing, that writhed about in 
dreadful pain. Trembling with sympathy the princess took 
the tiny sufferer up, bedded it softly and tenderly on a fresh, 
green leaf, and covered it gently, with a flower, so that the 
hot rays of the sun might no longer harm it. The cater- 
pillar was happy on its soft and perfumed couch, the sweet 
rest soothed and comforted it. 

"Slumber gently," whispered the little girl. Then she 
ran away drinking inspiring draughts from her cup of 
childish pleasure ; but every day she went to look at her 
poor little patient. The third day there lay instead of a 
caterpillar, a chrysalis. 

"Lie still, my darling," said the princess softly, "lie still 
and slumber, when thou dost awaken, everything will be far 
different and far better." 

The little chrysalis slept as if it were dead, until one day 
it changed into a beautiful butterfly, which at the first ray of 
sunlight burst its thin covering and soared up, up, to meet 
the glorious light of noonday. 

The princess felt very sad because the caterpillar had 
forsaken her without saying farewell to its benefactress. 
Her eyes filled with tears because she thought she had been 
illy rewarded for her kindness. But lo ! as the little girl 
stood there still suffering, still struggling with her painful 
thoughts, there came a mysterious whispering in the air, and 
on her breast lay an iridescent butterfly that said in a low 
voice : " Here am I, the poor caterpillar which you tended 
with so much loving kindness, shall I lend you my wings? " 

" No, my dear butterfly," answered the princess gently, 
" I am happy that you are alive. Be happy, too." Joy- 
ously she ran away and continued her play. 

The butterfly had long been forgotten as are all the joys 



and all the sorrows of the blessed years of childhood. New 
joys had entered the virgin heart of the beautiful princess. 
In costly bridal array she stood at the altar all glorious in 
her happiness by the side of her chosen lover. With deep 
fervor the aged priest blessed the bond of their youthful 
hearts, and the people rejoiced at the happiness of the 
noble pair, and wondered at the marvellous jewels which 
shone like a wreath of flowers laid over the beating heart of 
the bride of a king. 

Then once more she heard a faint whisper close to her, it 
was the butterfly, and the princess recognized it immediately. 

" How chilled I feel on these cold, sparkling stones," it 
complained. "Are. you not chilled, too? Shall I lend you 
my wings ? " 

" No, no, my dear, little butterfly," the princess answered, 
smiling through her tears, " Oh ! I am so happy, so very 
happy." 

The years passed away, not so good fortune; that 
remained true to the princess. Full of the pride of a 
mother she pressed a lovely child to her bosom as it slum- 
bered quietly in her arms. Something stirred again in the 
presence of the radiant queenly woman. The butterfly was 
there once more and said : " Here am I. You never can be 
happier on this earth. May I at last lend you my wings?" 

" Oh ! no, no, my dear little butterfly," cried the happy 
queen. "Am I not a wife, am I not a mother. How 
could I leave my husband, my darling child ? " 

A year passed. Then the queen knelt in a room all 
draped with black, and in a costly little coffin all covered 
with flowers slumbered her only daughter, in the last sleep 
of earth, while the unhappy mother wept bitterly. Suddenly 
something moved on the breast of the dead princess, a 
caterpillar rested there. The sorrowing mother saw at 
once that it was the same one which she in the long ago 
when a child, had bedded carefully on a fresh, green, tender 
leaf. 

" Let me rest, rest, rest quietly," begged the caterpillar. 
" I have given my wings to your little child until her own 
shall grow." 

Then the noble queen wept no longer, and no longer hid 
herself away in the silence of the death chamber. She 
dared not disturb the caterpillar ; no, for it needed rest and 
peace in order to become a butterfly again. 

Many years passed and with them hope and peace and 
happiness of this earth one after the other. At last came a 
day when the beautiful and noble queen lay herself on her 
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CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 

Choice Literature, Large Type, Judicious Notes, 

Firm Binding, Low Prices, 

A noteworthy series of inexpensive books, properly graded and well adapted for every-day use and profit in the schools 
and at home. 

Arranged on a broad and liberal plan, including in its numbers the old-time favorites, the classic fables and stories 
and other productions of the great masters and popular writers in fiction, history, science, and literature. 



Adventures of Hatim Tai. 

JEs> >p's Fables. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. First Series. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. Second Series. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Burt's Stories from Plato. 

Chesterfield's Letters. 

Church's Stories of the Old World. 

Defoe's Robinson Crusoe. 

Dickens' Tale of Two Cities. 

Cervantes' Don Quixote of La Mancha. 

Epictetus. 

Fiske-Irving's Washington and His Country. 

Francillon's Gods and Heroes. 

Franklin : His Life by Himself. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, Part I. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, Part II. 

Grote and Sggur's Two Great Retreats. 

Hale's Arabian Nights. 

Hudson and Lamb's Merchant of Venice. 

Hughes' Tom Brown at Rugby. 

living's Alhambxa. 

Irving's Sketch-book. (Six Selections.) 

Johnson's Rasselas. 



Kingsley's Greek Heroes. 

Kingsley's Water Babies. 

Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

Marcus Aurelius. 

Martineau's Peasant and the Prince. 

Montgomery's Heroic Ballads. 

Plutarch's Lives. 

Ruskin's King of the Golden River. 

Selections from Ruskin. 

Scott's Guy Mannering. 

Ivanhoe. 

Lady of the Lake. 

Lay of the Last MinstreL 

Marmion. 

Old Mortality. 

Quentin Durward. 

Rob Roy. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 

Talisman. 
Southey's Life of Nelson. 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 
White's Natural History of Selborne. 
Wiliams and Foster's Selections for Memorizing. 
Wyss' Swiss Family Robinson. 



Descriptive circulars sent postpaid to any address. We cordially invite correspondence. 



BOSTON. 



Ginn & Company, Publishers, 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 



ATLANTA. 



Attention is invited from school officers desiring the best text-books to 

BRADBURY'S NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC : -BRADBURY'S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC :- COGS- 
WELL'S LESSONS IN NUMBER: -BRADBURY'S SIGHT ARITHMETIC :- BRADBURY AND EMERY'S ALGE- 
BRA FOR BEGINNERS :- BRADBURY AND EMERY'S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA :- BRADBURY'S ACADEMIC 
GEOMETRY :-MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING s-QIFFORD'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
PHYSICS -.-STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, etc. 
Correspondence requested. 

LWley m*. 9 Boston* gQg VITsa.txa.sEla. Ave., CMbalos 
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Typewriters 
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Look for the New 



PARADISE OP CHILDHOOD. 

The Quarter-Century Edition of this classic among Kindergarten guides is just pub. 
lished. With a new life of Froebel and notes on the Gifts and Occupations the book will 
be found more valuable than ever. It has now nearly 300 pages and about 1500 Illustrations. 
Price, in handsome cloth, $a.oo. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 

Chicago Agents, 

THOMAS CHARLES CO., 211 and 213 Wabash Ave. 



Are as essential to the teacher's success as are good tools to the success of the mechanic. If yon 
teach Geography and wish your class to accomplish the greatest possible good with the least 
possible efforts on your part In providing supplementary work yon should order a copy of 

TOWN SEN D'S QUESTIONS m GEOGRAPHY 

It contains practical questions thoroughly covering the subject with a book of Answers fob 

the Teacher. 
Pries \ Question Book, 90 ots \ For examination we will send sample copies of both on 
Postpaid ) Answers, 25 cents. \ receipt of 26 cents in stamps. Special rates for introduction. 
Also Townsehd's Primary Examples 15 cents. \ rm. A two for M een u 
•• Int. ** 20 cents.* 

Grammar School ^*™» ; » cento, j The two for 85 cents. 

SCRANTOM, WETMORE & CO., Rochester, New York. 
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death bed, and with the crucifix in her clasped hands, 
begged God to deliver her and take her to his kingdom in 
heaven. 

Suddenly there was a whispering close to her : " May I 
lend you my wings ?" The dying one smiled gently at the 
butterfly. "Yes! yes I Now lend me your wings," begged 
she earnestly, "so that I may soon, soon, go to my child." 

The queen fell asleep gently, gently. The people said 
she was dead. The bells tolled, the whole nation mourned 
and she who slumbered was bedded in the royal vault, there 
laid to her everlasting rest. But she had a wonderful dream., 
She saw the butterfly change to an angel, fasten its beautiful 
wings to her shoulders, and then float with her towards 
heaven. As the bells tolled, and the tones of the organ 
thrilled through the holy church and all the world lamented, 
the angel of the resurrection bore the freed soul towards the 
light of everlasting morning. 



Professional Examinations. 

New York State, March 5, 1896 — First Grade. 



Drawing. 



Note. — Each of the following questions has ten credits as- 
signed to it. Use compasses for drawing circles. Take measure- 
ments from ruler. 

The measurement of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1 (a) What is the source of color? (6) When two adjacent 
positive colors of the solar spectrum are blended, what general 
name is applied to the resultant color? 

2. (a) What is an angle? (b) What is the vertex of an angle? 

3. Copy outline given and finish to represent a bell showing 
the inside of the dome and the clapper. 



6. (a) Copy the sketch and in- 
dicate the vanishing points and 
the eye level. (b) Using dotted 
lines, draw the outlines of plat- 
forms at x and y similar to those 
represented. 



. Note. — Use heavier lines 
bring out the forward edges. 




7. Draw the plan and elevation of the shafting pulley indicated 
in the sketch. Connect to show relation of parts. 




8. Draw a pattern for the leather covering of the satchel rep- 
resented in the sketch. 



4. Make such modifications of the sketch here given as shall 
represent a tomato. 



5. (a) In perspective, what is the line of direction? (b) In 
perspective, what is the ground line? 

10. Using the unit given, draw a section of a border illustrating 
alternation of position. Half tint the background. 




9. Conventionalize the 
blossom used In the sketch. 



t 
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WILLIAMS A ROGERS' 

TEXT-BOOKS* *~~**^S 
Art grtat ltsoNts *ert and rttult producers, Tare* 
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GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 

GEOGRAPHICAL 

APPLIANCES 

OP ALL KINDS 

J.L.HAMMETTCO. 

BSE WAtHINBTOMYIV 



SHORTHAND. ML3LL5 

«*. // m/ac* becoming a boding feature in all 
educational institutions. ISAAC PITMAN'S sys- 
tem adopted by and taught in Public Schools of 
Now York City. " Isaac Pitman's Complete Pho- 
nograph Self-Instructor." s*o pp., $1.50. Specimen 
pases. Alphabet and Full Rules lor Writing FREE 
TO TEACHERS. Mention Popular Educator. 
ISAAC PITMAN A 80WS, SS UrIor So., H T. 
Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156, Fifth 
Ave., N. W. Cor. aoth St., New York. 



TEACHERS 
WANTED j: 



We hare many calls from Superinten- 
dents and School Boards for teachers, and 
for the next few weeks will register stood 
teachers free, they peyiog 

NO REGISTRATION FEE 

antilwe have secured tbem a position pro- 
vided they send 90 cento to cover cost of 
corresponding with references given. 

WE RECOMMENO TEACHERS 

for positions. 

A registration blank will be sent on re- 
ceipt of the shove amount. 

Address " THB KDUCATOR," 

85 Exchange St., BUFFALO. N. T. 

Stereopticons, 

Magic Lanterns 

and accessories at manufacturer's prices. 

My name appears on everything I manufacture and 
guarantees you the best of materials and workmanship, 
personal supervision, all the latest improvements and 
many valuable patents of my own. Full stock always 
on hand. Send for my free catalogue. 

High grade instruments for the amateur and pro- 
fessional, especially designed for the use of oil, lime, 
or electric light. 

CHA5. BESELER, 

Patentee and Manufacturer, 

31S Centre St., New York City. 



WESTERN TEACHERS' A6ENCY 



SILAS T. 61LLAH 

This agency has the confidence of Boards 
and Superintendents, and is conducted on 
strict business and professional principles. 
For particulars write to the manager. Send 



also'for a copy of 

THE.WCSTCRN TE 

« ■-- - — Dtner ~ ~ 



It Is not liiEeanv other teacher? journal. 
$1.00 a year. _ 

%. Y. QILLAN * CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 



* TEACHERS' AGENCIES. * 



Eastern Teachers' Agency, 

Miss E. P. FOSTER, Manager. 

Telephone, Boston, 776-2. 

SO Bromtleld Street, Boston. 



THE FI8K TEACHERS' AGENCIES. 

EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

SEND TO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 2j King Street, West Toronto, Can. 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 

1242 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. 107 Keith 6r Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

SSS Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

J2j Stimson Block. Los A ngeles, Col. 



THE TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. OF N. E, 



has filled 2102 positions. Register now. Manual free. 

F. B. SPAULDING, 



MaiiAeTer, 86 Bromfleld St., 



For Western Positions register in the largest Western Agency. 

ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCY. 

Pullman Building, Chicago. 



ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. We are getting calls for such teachers at all 
seasons of the Tear, and can certainly be of serrice to those who are seeking positions or promotion. 
Send stamp for Application Form. ■. p. FBMCH, Manager, M State St, Albany, H. 1. 



ESTABLISH!) 



3ntTTTlTi%TwT 



Bend for 
Ballotta. 



lSSS. I ISO FIFTH AYB2TUB, KIW YORK. 

American and Foreign Professors, Teachers and Musicians of both sexes for Universities, 
Colleges* Schools and Families. Circulars of choice schools conscientiously recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 




BEACON TEACHERS' AGENCY. 

of the positions filled by us last year were direct applications from Superin- 
tendents and School Boards. 

P. I. MERRILL, Manager. 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 



The Ro oky Mou ntain Educator publishes Colorado school news, 

Colorado School Law and Colorado Examination Questions. 75 cents a year — 12 issues. 

The Colorado Teachers 9 Agency assists competent teachers to 

desirable positions. For Information regarding either of the above, address 

FRED DICK, Kittredge Building, Denver. 



DIPLOMAS. 



Don't wait until the Bush Season. Ton can 
Set better work and attention now. We can 
furnish any kind of school at a moderate 
cost, whether one or a thousand be required. Our goods hare a national reputation for being 
Chaste, Artistic, Correct. 

Be sore to tell us: (1) Kind of School; {%) Approximate number required. Circulars free. 
Send S cents postage if you want to see work in full else. 
Be wise to-day I 

AMBS * ROLLINSON CO., SOS Broadway. New York. 
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Letter Box 

All communications should be sent to the 
editor of this department 

Mas. 8. D. Jenkins, 
3 HuestU St., Ithaca, &. Y. 

I. WJiat Sfiall we Write' Abeut? 

I am a teacher in an ungraded school, in 
which there are perhaps fifteen pupils begin- 
ning to write compositions. My difficulty lies 
in securing Interest in the subject, and my dis- 
couragement, in seeing so little improvement. 

Have you any suggestions to offer, to one 
-who would Improve. 

— Leah L. 

Do not be in too great haste for the re- 
sults. Pupils must have thoughts before 
expression. Then, did it ever occur t6 
you that perhaps the topics selected were 
not in themselves interesting? All the 
world will say, begin with subjects that are 
very familiar; take the subject of planting, 
haying and harvesting, or familiar animals 
and their habits. 

But I prefer to give my boys and girls 
exercise upon topics less familiar. Last 
week we began work on the life of William 
Pitt. Our study in history, '« The French 
and Indian War " furnished us the topic, 
and as we are Herbartians, and believe in 
concentration, our essay work for the win- 
ter term lies along the line of biography. 
We have gleaned and gathered from every 
possible source. The boys have gained a 
little insight into the working of the 
English Parliament. They have compared 
the government at Washington with that 
at London, in the most general way neces- 
sarily, and I find girls and boys aglow with 
interest. 

This has awakened a desire to know 
something of Westminster Abbey, Pitt's 
burial place ; and we are collecting matter 
for an essay on Westminster. I find these 
topics lift boys, who must hay and harvest, 
and groom animals, out of one work-a-day 
* world into another ; and the change is rest- 
ful, and nourishing. It has a high culture 
value, as it incites to investigation of good 
literature. 

We accumulate material for thought 
first; then we give good oral expression. 
The third and last act of the play, is to put 
thought on paper. Language is not to be 
driven into a child, but out of him, through 
the urgent consciousness that he has some- 
thing to say. Now my pupils ask, " When 
may we hand in the composition on West- 
minster? " It used to be, u When have we 
got to have the composition ready? " 

11. Perception versus JBeinerY. 

I am a firm believer in developing every 

idea with young children. I wish them to 

understand clearly, every point they go over. 

But my principal complains, that my children 

are far behind others of the same grade, and 

that they are distressingly slow. How can I 

be thorough, and yet get the children to think 

quickly? 

—Maggie r. 

Your question draws me very near you. 
I think I see a conscientious, fair, earnest 
young girl, trying to do her best, discour- 
aged by the quick, sharp words of a princi- 
pal who does not mean to be unkind. I 
think I can help you— you are doing too 
much for the children ; and they, too little 
for themselves. Develop clearly all points 
chat need development-, and then require 



from your children systematic use of memory. 
Do not develop the same thing again and 
again. Almost all believers in cultivation 
of the perceptive powers, and of reason, 
make a mistake in neglecting the use of the 
memory. Avoid two wrongs: do not 
expect the child to remember what he 
never knew ; and do not allow him to per- 
ceive without systematic use of memory. 

111. Menegrapft en Teaching Hastber- 

Can you give me a little outline that will 
show me just how to teach fractions to chil- 
dren of about eleven years^who know nothing 
of fractions? 

— Winnie M. 

No, I can not ; but I would give a great 
deal to see those children. They must be 
sui generis. Any normal child of eleven 
knows as much about fractions as I — he 
needs only to have his knowledge organ- 
ized; 'and it requires other instrumentali- 
ties than a teacher and a " little outline." 

A teacher may have a rule in her pocket, 
but unless she has at the same time the 
principle in her heart, I pity the child. I 
am afraid you are making fractions a 
branch of Imaginary knowledge, uncon- 
nected with real life. I will mail you a 
monograph on the " Teaching of Number." 

IT. keeking fer T^eagFjl in 
Problems- 

In arithmetic in indicated processes, my 
ohildren stand first in the village schools, 
where I am teaching; but in problems they 
tail. How can I get better results? 

— Fannie M. 

Turn your arithmetic into a reader, for a 
few days.. Make the exercise one of find- 
ing thought. Find the conditions of each 
problem. Find how many given and how 
many required conditions. Train them to 
solve without figures, merely describing how 
the work must be done. Turn from formal 
work with figures to thought work. Put 
on the board J -s- J = ? Do not allow the 
child to answer }, or 1J, but lead him to 
give the meaning, how many halves in 
three fourths. Use, in other words, the 
sentence method. Establish the habit of 
looking for the meaning. 

V. Cyclopedia fer District S Greets. 

Tou have said repeatedly, no book or "set of 
books, can take the place of the encyclopaedia ; 
it is as good as a year at college if well 
studied. Will you kindly give me an idea of 
the expense of such a work, and name the one 
you consider best. 

— Robert 8. 

I reply with the greatest satisfaction. 
Naturally, I consider the American, or 
Appleton's the best; but as I know from 
further contents of your letter, the money 
limitations, I mention Johnson's. You can 
get it in twenty volumes, paper covered at 
twenty cents a volume. A teacher can get 
on without a watch, but not without a 
'cyclopedia. 

VI. False Syntax. 

You are right. That should be used in- 
stead of who or which, after the interroga- 
tive who. " Who is she that comes clothed 
in green? " 

VII. UncensGieaslY Seoratic. 

Will you kindly tell me what is meant by the 
" Socratic method of teaching." A. state Insti- 
tute instructor talked about it at our last 
institute as if we all knew. I did not know, 



but I had not the courage to rise and ask, as 1 
presumed every one knew but myself. 

— Veronica O. 
The lack of courage was not Socratic, 
but your supposition that you alone were 
Ignorant was truly so. I wish there were 
time and space to tell you the little story 
that would prove it. But to answer your 
question, — Socratic teaching might be 
briefly described as teaching without tell- 
ing. It consists in arousing mental activ- 
ity and interest by one set of questions and 
developing truth by another. As an exam- 
ple.— How many books can I buy for #12 
at #§ each? How much money have I to 
spend? $12. How many books could I buy 
if each cost a dollar? 12 books. How 
many if each cost J of a dollar? 36 books. 
Now again, if one dollar? 12 books. If J 
of a dollar? 36 books. Now if } of a dol- 
lar. More or less? Less. How much 
less? One-half. One of 36 books is? 18 
books. Here the teacher simply assists the 
pupil to think logically. 

Women 

Who are nervous, weak, worn out 
with local troubles find pure blood, 
nerve strength, and perfect health in 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

We do not say the above to raise 

false hope. It has been the experience 

of many, very many women in those 

intensely trying periods which demand 

' and consume so much 



ervous 

force — those special physical trials we 
delicately indicate by merely using the 
words — Maid, Mother, Matron. 

Like a confidential friend we suggest 
the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla, a reliable 
blood purifier and tonic; it has helped 
mauy others and will help you. 

" I was in poor health five years, broken 
down in strength, and appetite all gone. 
Local troubles and other weaknesses in- 
tensified my misery. Nervous sick 

Headaches 

dizziness, heartburn and pains in my back 
made me think I should never be well again. 
A friend prevailed upon me to try Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. I soon began to Improve and 
in six months it restored me to better 
health than for years. £ have found Hoed*s 
Sarsaparilla a grand medicine for all troubles 
peculiar to 

My Sex 

I am now strong and healthy and can do 
a good day's work. I stand by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, for it cured me after other 
medicines failed." Mas. Lux Dxbb, CarUn- 
ville, Illinois. 
This and many similar cures prove tha t 

Hood's 



Sarsaparilla 

Is the One True Blood Purifier .All druggists $1 

Hood's Pills JSWBMSttfe 
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¥111. Elementary PtytolegY 

No; the terms cablegram is a hybrid. 
Cable comes from the French and gram 
from the Greek. Telegram is purely of 
Greek origin. It is not good form to use a 
atom from one language and suffix or pre- 
fix from another, though it is often done. 



VENTILATION. 



The facility with which one may well venti- 
late a school-room .and the absolute necessity 
for a good supply of pure air are sufficient 
reasons for some thin&ng as to how It may be 
accomplished by the teacher. 

In the absence of expensive ventilating 
apparatus which so few have, the application 
of good sense will furnish good air and at 
almost no outlay. 

I believe in the six-inch wide board being 
used under several windows, which method 
la so familiar to all and needs no explanation 
here. 

One point I wish to make that is, the air at 
close of school at night should be changed In 
the schoolroom, and not boxed up to be 
served to the classes next morning. 

Open the windows at night and let the air 
circulate through the rooms as long as possi 
ble, it will purify the place to an extent that 
will surprise you, and result will be noticeable 
upon the pupils next day. 

— Q. A. Cadwbll, Conn. 



Educational Publishing Co. : 

Tour library has been received and I have 
been waiting to see how it took among the 
pupils. I think it is as good a library as I ever 
saw for the money. My best pupils are read- 
lng it all the spare time they can get. And 
some of the others who never had any taste 
for reading before are deeply interested In 
MaraL. Pratt's " American History Stories." 

I think that the book of " Choice Selections " 
hy Korthend the best collection of beautiful 
thoughts that I ever saw. I could say much 
more in praise of your library but 1 do not 
think it necessary as the list speaks for itself. 
N. H. Montgomery, Teacher. 
Jttaette, N. T. 



II Oil FY Salary or commission for part or all 
IflUHbla your time. Send stamp. National Inst., 
P. E n Chicago. 

IAMBS AID ADDRESSES WANED 

We supply publishers and dealers with thoussndt 
of names monthly, and will pay any responsible 
person 15 per 100, or 6c. each, cash, for collecting 
and addresses for us. Only those meaning 



business are requested to write, enclosing ten cents 
for blank book holding 500 names with full Instruc- 
tions. State territory wanted (not more than t 
counties given to one person.) If territory is already 
taken, your 10c. will be returned. HERALD, 
Bearer Springs, Fa. 



For School use 
as required by 
State Law. 

Address, 

Successors to OAK HAIX CO., 

G, W. Simmons A Co., Boston, 



FLAGS! 



IF 



YOU ARE THINKING AT ALL 



of improving; yonr spare time by 
studying. at home this winter, why not let 
as assist you? we pnt life and system In the work 
that makes it both profitable and enjoyable. Circular, 
giving Informal ion about studying Mathematics, 
Freehand, Mechanical Drawing, etc. 

PENN CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 

Box 1984. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



be master of yourself and your conditions NOW. Our 
course of instructions embodies the deepest philos- 
ophy and mental science with the practical means and 
methods for applying and obtaining results. Circulars 
free. PBOF.AlCI>*B801C t P.E M Mawroic Temple, Chicago. 



Summer School of 
manual Crafting 



July 6th— August 8th 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, New 



X 

York.* 



Manual training; for elementary schools, wood- j ornery, - 

wood-carving;, freehand drawing, mechanical drawing-, J 

wood-turning, pattern making-, forging, history and prin- W 

_ Equipment unsurpassed. For circular, address £ 

{L Charles A. Bennett, Teachers College, Morningside Heights, New York City. 2 

4**4********4**4***4********4************4***4* 



4\ ciples of manual training. 



Martha's Vineyard 
Summer Institute. 



THE LARGEST 

AND THE BEST. 



THE OLDEST AND 

THE BROADEST. 

At Cottage City, flass. " Out in the Atlantic Ocean." 

Nineteenth Annual Session. Beginning July 13, 1896. 



School of Methods :2K2k 
Emerson College of Oratory: 



Academic Depts.: j? 



Five weeks, 
Instructors. 



The 



Five weeks. 

Emerson Faculty of the College of Oratory. 

A New, Large, Light and Airy AUDITORIUM 

last year was 7BO from thirty-nine States and Territories, making this hy 

the largest Summer School In the United States. 
LARGE 80 PAGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of* 



far 



W SEND FOR LARGE 80 PAGE CIRCULAR giving fUU information in regard to the outlines of work 
in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reduction*, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 

JV. A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 

A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 



NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 

A 70 page circular giving all details of work and a 20 page illustrated 
circular describing excursions, etc., now ready and free to all applicants. 
Correspondence solicited from those who are willing to form clubs. 

Address 

SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 

GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 



-H, E. HOLT'S NORMAL INSTITUTE OF VOCAL HARMONY- 

FOB TEACHERS OF VOOAL MUSIC. 
The thirteenth annnal session will open at Lexington , Mass., July 14th and close with 

exercises, July 81st, 1806. 

Mr. Holt's NEW AND IMPROVED NORMAL COURSE IN MUSIC (published by the author) which 
Illustrates and carries out his recently perfected methods of teaching will be used with other works. Most won- 
derful results are now obtained by this new system of teaching. This school furnishes special advantages for 
those desiring to perfect themselves in the Art of reading music at Bight. Send for circulars. Address 

MRS. H. E. HOLT, See., Box 109, Lexington. Mass. 



COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 

CHICAGO, IX*X*« 
FRANCES W. PARKER, Prin. 

••••••July 13th to July 31st, 1896.wOe»" 

THIRTEEN DEPARTMENTS. 

A systematic presentation of the Theory of Concentration by the regular faculty of the Cook 
County Normal School. 

A School wholly devoted to educational work. For circulars of information address 

WILLIAM S. JACKMAN, 6016 Perry At., Station O, Chicago, 111. 



BLINDNESS G\N BE PREVENTED AND CURED. 

Treat the cause of diseased eyes and impaired vision and restore yonr eyesight. 

WTO KIVIUVES! *70 RldK! 

The most successful and humane treatment in the world Is the Absorption Traatmont. 

It not only gives the patient a new lease of life, but 
cures and relieves many of the following diseases which 
have been pronounced incurable by leading oculists: Cata- 



THE BEMIS SANITARIUM AND ANNEX, QLEN8 FALL8. N. Y. 



Uranulated byeltds and all c 

EVERYBODY should read our pamphlet, which is sent 
free to any address. It Rives the cause of failing eyesight 
and diseased eyes, how Prevented and cured at our Sani- 
tarium or by mail. Address 

THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Gieas Fads, N. Y. 

Branch Office, 200 Celambas Ave., Boston. 



KINDERGARTEN 



SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 



AID SCHOOL j 
SUPPLIES, j 



J. W. 
8CHERMERHORN ft CO.. 

3Eabt Uth Street 
New York. 
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NEW _BOOKS. 

AH iHTBODUOTIOll TO THE 8TUDT OF AMBKI 

oak LtnuuTOBR. By Brander Matthews, 
A.M., LL.B., Professor of Literature in Colum- 
bia College. Cloth, 12mo, '806 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.00. New Tork: American 
Book Co. 

This work is admirably designed to guide, to 
supplement and to stimulate the reading of 
Amerioan authors; for most of the space Is 
devoted to comprehensive little biographies 
of the fifteen greatest and most representative 
Amerioan writers. The work is rounded out 
however, by four general chapters which take 
up other prominent authors and discuss the 
history and condition of our literature as a 
whole; and there is at the end of the book a 
complete chronology of the best American 
literature from the beginning down to 1886. At 
the end of each chapter are reading references 
and a few suggestive questions for school use. 

We may add that Mr. Matthews' bright and 
genial btyle will make the book a favorite with 
students, and render it a valuable addition to 
the literature which it describes. 

The excellent illustrations form another 
charming featun) of the book. They include 
authentic portraits of all the chief writers, 
views of their birthplaces and homes, and 
interesting facsimiles of parts of their manu- 
scripts. 

Public Speaking awd Rbadwo. By B. N. 
Klrby. Boston : Lee db Shepard. Price $1. 

In this book a teacher of elocution at Har- 
vard College and at Boston University has 
expounded his science fin the modern way, 
which he distinguishes in two respects, style 
of delivery and method of teaching. In these 
days a conversational style has superseded 
the old oratorical one, and the new method 
of teaching attends first to the mind and 
secondly to its manifestations instead of 
laboring to produce them in some unnatural 
sray. The book seems to be up to the times, 
honest and sensible, written by an expert- 
sneed teacher, a contrast to much superficial 
ihowy and false writing on this subject. 

The Pitman System of Phonoobapht. By 
S.P. Heffley. New York: American Book Co. 

The author has prepared this book for 
school or self -instruction after twenty years' 
experience in the subject. It Is strictly con- 
densed but complete, and has lists of proper 
names, business terms, etc., with an index. 
There are ISO pages of hard work, and any- 
thing else in shorthand is a waste of time. 



Lbs Misbbablbs pab victor Hugo. 
by A. de Bougemont. New York 



Edited 

w. r. 



This is the great French story in its original 
language with the episodes and detailed des- 
criptions omitted, so as to be included within 
600 pages with 90 pages of notes . A classic for 
advanced classes. 

Wm Fbbeland's Algebra, published by 
Longemane, Green db Co., London and New 
York, is a very recent book. It is suited for 
boys who prepare maximum mathematics 
for college, with no superfluities. The begin- 



ning is reasonable and not Intended for gram- 
mar school children. Care has been taken 
with the grading and grouping of the examples. 
Answers are given only in a separate pam- 
phlet. A good book with no important novelty 
in it. 

English Gbammab. By W. M. Baskervill and 
J. W. Bewail. New York : Amerieem Book Co. 

This grammar, though Intended for use in 
High Schools, Academies and Colleges, yet 
differs from the general run of advanced gram- 
mars. Many of them are written too much 
from the scholar's standpoint, and are filled 
with "abtuse thoughts and difficult principles." 
But In this work, the authors have faithfully 
endeavored to Interest the average student, 
and be both scholarly and practical. They 
have also.kept In mind the cardinal principle 
of grammar, good literature, and the whole 
book is filled with quotations from standard 
authors, not theoretical sentences. In short, 
the book bids fair to do much toward the 
oloser union of grammar and actual practice. 

Labobatobt Wore in Chemistbt. By Ed. 
H. Keiser. Price 50 cts. New York : Amerioan 
Book Co. 

What should be one of the most important 
results from the study pf chemistry, is the 
power of accurate observation and desorip- 
tlen, gained only by the right sort of labora- 
tory work. It is to this end that this book, to 
be used supplementary to a course in general 
chemistry has been written. And so admira- 
bly fitted is it to the task, that it cannot fall to 
take high Tank among the many laboratory 
manuals of the day. 

Handbook op Abotio Discoveries. By A. 
W. Greely, U. 8. Army. Price $1.00. Boston: 
BoberU Brothers. 

This little work forms the third of the 
Columbian Knowledge Series. It is, as its 
name implies, nothing more or less than a 
"handbook," written by one who is pre- 
eminently fitted for the task. " It represents 
some 50,000 pages of original narrative," so 
compiled as to embrace all the principal 
results of Arctic exploration. By the topical 
arrangement of ohapters, many common 
errors are likely to be set right, and the busiest 
of men can now find time to learn how muoh 
the frozen North has contributed to the 
world's advancement. 

Psychology pob Teachers. By C. Lloyd 
Morgan. London : Edward Arnold. 

This book consists obiefiy of a oourse of lec- 
tures addressed to students Intending to 
become teachers. For little attention is 
devoted to the scienoe of education by many 
teachers, and any work which will arouse an 
interest in such a study should be welcome. 
These lectures are full of suggestion, and 
while they give no definite rules, they furnish 
stimulus and help to the reader in making 
his own observations and in forming his own 
theories. 

TflB CONNBOTION BETWEEN THOUGHT AND 

Memory. By Herman T. Lukens, Ph.D. 
Boston : D. C. Heath db Co. 

This volume is based upon the work of 
Rector Dorpf eld but is in no sense a transla- 



tion, and is enriched with many valuable 
notes. It 'is designed to give practical help 
to the teachers in the classroom, and many 
Illustrations and examples have been inserted 
for this purpose. There are also many valua- 
ble suggestions to aid the teacher in her own 
work of observation. Price 00 oents. 

METOALV8 Element art English. Edited 
by Amerioan Book Co. 

A most Tamable work. Such a good list of 
subjects oomblned with excellent pictures and 
very fine selections from our own poets are 
seldom found in one book, and cannot fall to 
make the book interesting as well as in. 
struotlve. The list of publications containing 
works of authors mentioned, and the "Notes" 
found at the close of many of the lessons are 
very helpful. 

Selections prom YIri Bomb. Edited by 
Robert Arrowsmlth, PhJ>., and Charles 
Knapp. Ph.D., New York, Cincinnati. Chicago: 
Book Co. 



Now that the importance of reading con- 
nected Latin as early as possible is recognised, 
this book cannot fall to be of great value to 
teachers. The stories are taken principally 
from Llvy and Euterpius and while the text is 
simple, the stories are interesting. The illus- 
trations and maps are numerous and excellent 
and the notes and English sentences are es- 
pecially designed for the beginner. 8uch a 
book as this will surely accomplish much in 
making the study of Latin attractive to young 
pupils. Price 75 cents. 

Ye Thorouqhbbbd. By Novus Homo. Three 
Interviews. Firet; Man as an Animal. Second; 
Man as a Magnetic Battery and an Electro- 
Telegraphic Machine. Third: Man American- 
ized, the Great Republic, its Status, Dangers 
and its Future. 18mo. 188 pages. Popular 
edition heavy paper covers, 50 cents. Extra 
edition bound in fine cloth, $1.00. 80 East 14th 
Street, New York: The BeaUh-CnUmre Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

— "Teaching — a Trade or a Profession? " is 
the title of a brilliant article by President 
Schurman, of Cornell University, in the April 
Forum. 

—The Bt. Hon. James Bryoe, M. P., author of 
that most popular and successful work, " The 
Amerioan Commonwealth," has wri ten an 
article for the April Forum entitled "Two 
South African Constitutions " — an elaborate 
analysis of the systems of government in the 
two South African Republics— the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State. 

EDUCATIONAL PRESS 

ASSOCIATION. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 19, 1806. 

The following additional papers were elected 

to membership in the Association : 

Amerioan Journal of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 



Educational News 

Iowa Schools 

Interstate Review 

Journal of Pedagogy 

Kindergarten News . 

Pacific Educational Jour. 

Teachers' World 

Western Teacrtar . 

Wisconsin Jour, of Education, Madison, Wis. 

Wm. G. Smith, Heoretarjf. 
Minneapolis, Minn, March 1, 1806. 



Newark, Del. 

Pes Moines, la. 

DsnvUle.Ul. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Springfield, Mass. 

San Francisco, Cal . 

. New York, N.Y. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 



IS THERE ANY SPECIAL FOOD FOR THE BRAIN? 

Educators, Students and Brain-workers everywhere 

acknowledge that 



VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 



i is a True Brain Food, supplying to the system the elements essential to maintain the 
, normal nerve force and vital energy of the brain, preventing mental and nervous 
exhaustion. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white powder from the brain of the 

ox and the embyro of the wheat, formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years 

- -- - ^ ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Endorsed by leading physicians. 

Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 

Descriptive pajnphlet free. Prepared only by 

Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Core. The best remedy known for colds in the head and 
•ore throats. By mall, 00 cents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

" Three women own a ball of yarn 4 Inches in 
diameter. How much of the diameter of the 
ball mast each wind off so that they may share 
equally? 

— Subscriber. 

The whole ball must contain just three times 
as much yarn as that part of it which remains 
for the third woman. # 

Now spheres are to each other as the 
onbes of their diameters; so 3:1 = 43 . x *. 
Then *3 = 21 823-)-. Whence m = 2.77+ the dia- 
meter of the ball left for the third woman. 
The one left by the first woman for the other 
two must be twice as large as this; hence 
1:2 = 21.333+ :*3 and a?3 =42.666+. Then x = 
S.4«+the diameter of what is left by the first 
woman. Thus the first winds oil .51 of an inch 
of the diameter and the second .71 of an inch 
from what remains. 



" What must I pay for a United States 80 year 
4 per cent bond, so that I will realize 8 per cent 
on my Investment? 

-F.I.H. 

If $4 is to be 8 per cent of the cost of one 
bond, 1 per cent is $H and the whole cost is 
$133*. Am. 

Add4i,J, J of lfr, SandfJ. 

— M. P. SlEBBRT. 

V + i + ixf + 3 + {i = 3 + v + j + 

1247 167 167 
180 = d + 6 880 = 9 180- An8 ' 



" What annual rate does an Insurance oom- 
1 pany pay which gives $1,000 at the end of 6| 
years for a monthly deposit of $7.50? Money 
being worth 5 per cent." 

This question may be looked at in various 
ways ; the monthly payments of $7.50 amount 



in 6} years to $585; in paying $1,000 therefore 
the company returns $415 as interest. It may 
be desired to know at what rate of simple in- 
terest the payments would have produced this 
amount. 

The first payment of $7.50 on interest at one 
per cent for 78 months would gain .47581 inter- 
est and the last 0)0625. The interest on all the 
payments form a series of 78 terms of which 
these are the first and last. Then average 
241041 X 78 = $18,801, for the total sum of inter- 
est; to make this total $415, the rate must have 
been 22 times as great or 22 per cent. 

Perhaps a rate of compound interest is de- 
sired, and very likely the interest is to be 
compounded semi-annually. There are thir- 
teen semi-annual payments then of $45. The 
first draws interest for 12 such periods. At the 
rate of 7 per cent semi-annually, its compound 
interest amounts to $56348. The other sums of 
interest decrease till that of the last six 
months which is nothing. Using half of this 
sum as their average (which is not just accu- 
rate) we find $388,088 as the total Interest, in- 
stead of $415. The rate allowed then is more 
than 7 per cent compounded semi-annually. 



Please solve by algebra using one unknown 
quantity : 

A and B together can do a piece of work in 
1$. days, A and ClnU, and B and C in 2} days ; 
how many days will it take each working 
alone? 

— P.H.M. 

Let * = A's no of days; then *- = A*s work in 
lday. 

Since A and B do it in 1J. days, they do ft in 
lday. 

Since A and C do it in xAdays, they do ft in 
1 day. 

Now ft — i is what B does in 1 day, and ft 
— A. is what C does in one day. 

But as B and C do it in sg, days they do ^ in 1 
day. # 

Therefore&-i+A-£ = &. 



Solving gives = 8. A needs 8 days. 

ft — J- = |. B needs 4 days. 

ft — J = i. Oneeds5days. 

Another solution, by arithmetic : 

The work of A and B in one day is ft of the 
whole. of A and C, ft. 

of B and C t ft t then 
the work of twice A, B, and O is ft +. ft -f- ft 
which equals 44. Hence, A, B, and C together 
would accomplish ^J of the work in 1 day. 

As A and B do ft of it, C does the remainder 
or |$ — ft, whice is J and he needs 5 days In 
all. By similar subtractions the times for A 
and B may be found. 



1. If a cable 4 in. in circumference will sup- 
port a sphere 2 ft. in diameter, what is the 
diameter of that sphere which will be sup- 
ported by a cable 5 in. in circumference? 

2. Find the values of x in the equation : 

a * + 51 _ 2 bx + *» = !?!*! 
n f 
1. The strength of a cable depends on the 
surface of its end or the square of its circum- 
ference, and the mass of a sphere varies as 
the cube of its diameter. Then 4* : 5 s = 2 s : g 3 
So x 3 = ty and x the new diameter is 2.32+ in. 
Answer. 



2. Prom a 1 + b* — 2 bx + x % = 



w«x» 



m 


'— n» 


m* 


-»» 






nr- 


n x x , 

-n» " f " 


b* 


» 4 _ 






o* m* n 


1 + b* m* n* - 


-a'n 4 
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Vn« 


(a*w 5 


l + b'm* 


a* 


n f 


m* — n* 
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» — n* 







m —bn*±njm* (q» +6*)— q» n» An$ - 
m* — n* 



110 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 



169 Wabash Avenue, 
# Chicago. 



BOSTON and CHICAGO 



DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 

If you do, we should like to hear from you. Write us fully in regard to your qualifications — 
your education, experience, where you have taught, grade you have been teaching. Send us 
copies of your testimonials, and, if you cannot call at our office, your photograph. State the 
salary you are receiving and the salary you expect. We will then write you what the proba- 
bilities are of our helping you and will make you a special offer. 

We are seeking good candidates for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar grades in the 
larger towns and cities within a radius of thirty miles from Boston, to commence work next 
September, at salaries ranging from $400 to $750. Several Superintendents have already 
( asked us to recommend candidates whom they can visit during the coming summer term. 
For many of these positions we have not just what is wanted, and that is why this advertise- 
ment appears in the Popular Educator, and, more to the point, that is why we want to hear 
from you. 

This advertisement will not appear again. Remember the address, 

C A. SCOTT & CO., 110 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Our Mammoth New 1896 Flower Seed Offer. 

•S3 FLOWER SEEDStSTFREE 



L 



ana Ymnmtj at coior, profusion ana 

1 Packet Poppy, mixed. A | 

fcvorite, inclodln* the JfOarf*, a 

Fh§ s/ Trmc$ aod many other rare 



1 rWWl HOW IPWCH MBTWfW 

wm). BeaatUal dwarf variety, of bright row color, with whlta 
center, (rinsed purple, and shading toward golden yellow. 

1 Packet Idrt»S)»s W MtlKl M (Tn p i d mm Lebbimmwm). Re- 
markable lor brilliancy of color and profusion of bloom. The flow- 
era, lasting from early summer until frost, exhibit every shade, 
from creamy-white to Sery scarlet, striped, spotted, eta 

1 Packet Beltiwr* Sweet Pea*. Fifty nemed varieties of 
this Buaous collection, Including the most recent Introductions, 
producing every shade and color of tola beautlfol flower. 



1 Packet fratl aCoeUlllr CSnSB (BptaOmia Sjn«laai>. The 
name of this plant signifies ** a mirror," indicating the unusual shin- 
ing brightness of the lovely blue flowers. Grows about t inches high. 

1 Packet Phlox Dnunmondll. Lovely, brilliant flowers. 
Kothlng eaa surpass them tor beds, on account of their richness 
and variety jif color, profusion and duration of bloom. 

" "*--*--* ""* ■ * ", grand collection of this popular 

OtnUiMi, AmtHcan Flag, AftpMato, 
many other rare and beautiful aorta. 
And Tkrm B m drtd Otter FeHsMet, toefodlng OaHforntan Poppy, Porget-Me-llot, 
Love Lies Bleeding, Blue Love Grove, Mourning Bride, Virginian Stock, Nugget of Gold 
Marigold, Onotoe Panales, Verbenas, Ohrysanthemume, Finest Asters, Cypress Vine. Dig*. 
telle, Mignonette, Crimson Flax, Marguerite Carnation. Godetta"Tbe Bride," Striped 
Petunia, Rose of Heaven, Toutb and Old Age, etc., etc. j 

Ranember. thirty cents pars for the Magazine for the remainder of this i 
year (April to December inclusive), and this entire magnificent Collection of ( 
Choice Flower Seeds (tio varieties), put up by a fireTclass Seed House and 
warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how many flower seeds you have 
purchased for this season, you cannot afford to miss this wonderful offer. 
We guarantee every subscriber many times the value of money sent, andwill 
"fffe y ou y? 0,ie Y, and makc Y? 11 ajprcsent of the seeds if you are not entirely 
satisfied, rhu offer ts reliable. Do not confound it with the catchpenny ' _ 

schemes of unscrupulous persons. We have been established over ao years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies as 
to our entire responsibility. WriU ^o-^ay. Don't put it off ! Six subscriptions and six Seed Collections sent for ti.yx 
9. ft* MOORB 6t CO., (Prtsriast Sets Sept.), vj Perk Placet New York* 



Address: 



Don't fret 



Don't worry 



about introducing the study of Botany. # 

If you wish to introduce it, 

(and when properly presented you will find it a most welcome innovation to 
the children from ordinary routine studies) don't let the intricate tables of 
analyses that fill most botanies deter you. 
Remember there is 

One Common-Sense Botany 

though equal in technique to the best, yet it is so simple, that, as one teacher 
says, " Even to the child it becomes an interesting excursion through a veri- 
table Wonderland. Its legends, poems and striking pictures bring its lessons 
home to the heart of every child." 

As for the teacher, as Prof. Chas. B. Scott, the eminent science teacher 
of the Oswego Normal, writes : 

" I know from my experience with teachers, that it is just what most 
teachers need. Plant study is the easiest and most promising division 
of nature study, and such a book will help teachers who know nothing about 
plants #"they will study the plants also and not merely the books. The illus- 
trations are unusually good. Busy teachers, who want to correlate nature 
study with literature will find the poems and stories interwoven with the 
plant descriptions, very helpful. They help teachers to realize that plants are 
more than mere structures to be picked apart, or analyzed and described." 

Another eminent scientist writes : 

"You don't say half enough about the book." 

Well, we prefer to let it speak for itself. It has been approriately named 
"The Fairyland of Flowers." The new, 1896, edition is an elegant quarto 
book, fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. Thousands of teachers will tell you of 
its value. Address 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 

63 Fifth A v., N.Y. 211 Wabash Av., Chicago. 300 Post St., San Francisco. 



WIND CAVE. t» 

For many years articles have appeared In 
the various magazines and journals of the 
country descriptive of Mammoth Cave; de- 
claring that curious freak of nature to be 
unparalleled In size, and Id comparable for 
the singular beauty of Its formations. Persons 
returning from a visit to this celebrated eave 
congratulated themselves upon having wit. 
Uf seed the most beautiful as weU as the most 
stupendous formation of Its kind In the known 
world. 

In view of these Impressions accepted as 
indisputable truths, It may seem Incredulous 
for me to say that their lies upon this planet 
within the very borders of South Dakota, 
another cave, far surpassing the one In Ken- 
tucky, not merely in vastness, but In the wild 
and varied beauty of its labyrinthine mazes, 
its glittering chambers, and its gloomy vaults. 
Wind Cave, situated about nine miles north, 
eabt from Hot Springs, South Dakota, claims 
that distinction. And Indeed, those who have 
been so fortunate as to have visited Wind 
Cave, declare themselves to have been well 
repaid for their time and trouble. 

Along in the eighties, a prospector by the 
name of McDonald, while passing through a 
ravine near Hot Springs, heard a peculiar 
roaring noise, and upon seeking to determine 
the nature or the cause, discovered in the side 
of a steep hill, a small opening large enough 
to admit a man crawling on his hands and 
knees. The noise was caused by the wind 
rushing through this small opening with tre- 
mendous force. The prospector ventured In 
for a little way, and was startled to find him- 
self in what appeared to be a mighty cavem. 
He filed a claim upon the land containing the 
opening, and bullded a small shanty over the 
aperture. He little dreamed, however of the 
extensiveness of his find. 

And now, to obtain some slight idea of this 
wonder, we win journey to that pretty little 
watering place of Hot Springs. We arrive there 
in the evening and anchor our weary frames in 
delicious, restful sleep. Early the next morn- 
ing we arise, partake of a simple repast, and 
begin our trip; and after passing over a 
rugged stretch 0/ country we reach our destin- 
ation. A trap door is placed over the en- 
trance. Alter making our way for about five 
hundred feet in the teeth of a fierce breeze we 
arrive at a small room where the wind ceases 
to blow. 

Strangely enough, the air is pure and sweet, 
three hundred and fifty feet below the surface 
of the earth, at the bottom of the cave. 

The first chamber is one of remarkable 
beauty and unique character, and has been 
styled the " post-office." The walls and the 
ceiling are covered with boxes of ohooolate- 
colored stalactite, from two to eight inches in 
depth. Nearly everyone who visits the cave 
leaves his card with address thereon, in one of 
the miniature cells, so that the room resembles 
a genuine post-offlce. To strike one of these 
boxes with a pencil will cause a clear, silvery 
ring to peal forth. 

Unlike Mammoth Cave — which more re- 
sembles a vast room with passages— Wind 
Cave is a succession of magnificent halls. A 
narrow passage running along for some dis- 
tance suddenly widens into a mighty vaulted 
room; this room narrows again into a small 
passage ; and so on through the entire oave. 

Passlng on from the post-office we descend 
five different stairways, and reach the sixth 
and last floor — the bottom of the oave. 

At some places the guide will climb the 
Jagged sides till he reaches the roof. We be- 
low extinguish our lights, while the guide wffl 
hold his close to the stalactite ceiling; and to, 
a splendid spectacle is presented to our gaze. 
It seems as if the snowy stalactite had taken 
fire, or had been transformed to a solid mass 
of living jewels. The sparkle of countless 
points, the glitter of the burnished sides make 
a scene of weird and fantastic beauty. This 
year the cave is to be lighted by electrtcity 
and doubtless some startling effects will be 
produced. 

In some of the passages one needs to be vesy 
careful of himself for numbers of black bot- 
tomless pits beset the path. Should one < 
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lessly fall into one of these mysterious holes 
we cannot imagine the place at which he 
might he compelled to remain. 

Far in the cave the silence is almost palpa- 
ble, and hangs over the bold intruder like a 
dark pall. If one be at all imaginative he 
may indulge in wild dreams of strange experi- 
ences; and conjure before him grim, menacing 
shapes. Giant shadows, ill-proportioned, 
gaunt, and hideous, troop about, silent and 
spectral, now advancing with inconceivable 
rapidity, now receding until lost in the dense 
gloom, then suddenly reappearing; still more 
spectral, grim, and terrible. Apparently you 
have entered the abode of beings who are 
wrathful at the encroachments of men, and 
whisper sinister prophesies over the invaders 
of their shadowy domains. 

The famous mind reader, Johnstone, once 
underwent a terrible experience in Wind 
Cave. A pin was hid somewhere in the dark 
recess of a distant chamber. In company of 
one who knew its whereabouts, Johnstone, 
(blindfolded) undertook the task of locating 
the secreted pin. His attempt came near to 
provingfataltohim. He drove rapidly along 
the edges of bleak precipices, over rough 
places, never pausing for a moment in his 
wild pace. The guide said afterwards that the 
ride was a terrible one, and that he could 
never be Induced to take such another. For 
several days Johnstone was lost to the public 
view, and fears were seriously entertained 
that he had perished. At last, however, he 
reappeared, triumphant, with the pin, though 
physically more dead than alive. One can 
better imagine the fearful journey when he 
recollects that the cave has been explored for 
ninety-two miles, and for the most part is 
unfamiliar to the' most experienced guide. 

Upon the sixth floor are the " Big Lands,'* so 
called because of the huge halls. In one of 
these rooms is to be found the only water in 
the cave. It is a small pool about twelve feet 
long, and six feet across, and measures per- 
haps a foot in depth. It has been formed by 
the liquid dripping from a gigantic stalactite 
hanging from the roof above it. 

Another phenomenon is "Devil's Pit," a 
vast hole in which depth itself is lost to human 
understanding. 

M Snowstorm Chamber" is a room of surpass- 
ing beauty. Flakes ot snow seem to be falling, 
which on closer inspection you discover to be 
particles of white rock formed in the smooth, 
massive walls. 

In one chamber the walls are traced with 
myriads of small, snowy trees, and flowers in 
exquisite outline. It is called the " Garden of 
Men." 

In one place you are startled by an apparent 
cascade pitching its billowy masses darkly 
and silently. It Is composed of rock . 

After leaving the "Queen's Drawing Boom" 
you stumble suddenly upon a massive turtle, 
holding its head erect. It is a mockery of life 
— a cold stone. 

The "Queen's Drawing Boom" is unques- 
tionably the most beautiful chamber in the 
cave. The walls fairly gleam with brilliant 
pieces of white stone, and are draped with 
flowing curtains of snow. The air here as at 
other places is pure and sweet. 

Many persons are unable to rid themselves 
of the impression that there is another open- 
ing somewhere in the cave. This may be true, 
but after proceeding for several hundred feet 
from the opening the wind ceases to blow. 
The phenomena of the ingoing and the outgo- 
ing draughts have been accounted for by the 
difference in the temperature of the air within 

and without the cave. ,_ w 

— Boy Vaj* L»w. 



Perfect Digestion 

Is secured by taking Hood's Pills after 

dinner, or if digestion is impeded by 

change of diet, 

overeating of 

chills and con* 

v gest ion in 

[changeable 

■ weather. They 

break up a cold, 

prevent a fever, 

and restore 

healthy action of 

the liver and bowels. At home or abroad 
Hood's Pills are a safeguard and a friend. 
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How to Teach 

This book tells the teacher bow to pro- 
ceed from day to day,— « bat to L ave pupils 
do, what queatlons to ask, and what answers 
to require. The book Is for the teaeber 
only, the pupils being provided with models 
which can be prepared by the teacher and 
pupils from directions given in the book. 
Teachers are also enabh d to PAkS EX- 
AMINATIONS IN DRAWING by 
studying this book. The hook Is substan- 
tially bound and contains 180 diagrams and 
illustrations. Prlc 60 cents prepaid. 

ADDRESS " THIS EDUCATOR." 
85 Exchange St., BUFFALO, N. T. 
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THAT TELL ABOUT BEAUTIFUL 



HjOWERSS 

cluslveTy toFlower Seeds, 



at one-half regular 

rices, devoted ex- 

the 1896 edition 



iv annual Catalogue, now ready for 

^B distribution to every Plow * *~ 

the most magnificent published. 



of nv 

FREf 



Flower lover la 
Bend for 



copy* 



IISSO.B.UFPIK0TT, 

818 & 823 Sixth St. a UmAMUS, HUBS. 
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BOOKS at less than COST 

INCLUDING— 

Art Works, Rare Books, 
and Fine Editions of Standard Authors. 

You can own s good edition of your favorite author 
. less than a cheap edition would cost you ordinarily. 
Send for latest " Special Bulletin " to 

BT All IfTDT 80* Loeurt St., 
I I I uALf tK I p Philadelphia, Ps. 

Shorthand by Mail 

Thoroughly tanjrht by reporters. Catalogue and 
first lesson FREE. Positions for all graduates. 

POTT'S SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 
Wllliamsport, Pa. 



BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

OIKCUfNATtO., U. S. A. 

~ Ooppev and Tin School and Ghureh 
BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMBS, 
aad TsmasTrs*. Hasne this i—SP 




5ct. CLASSICS. 

The children ought to 
bless the spirit that prompt- 
ed the getting up of such 
books. Mason P. Stone, 
State Supt. Ed., Vt. 



SEND FOR IilST. 



EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., BOSTON. 



FOR THE CHILDREN'S REAPI/NC 



GET 



••I have used Mrs. Kelly's Naturf Story 
Book* ms supplementary reading, and have 
found them right In line with the taquisitlve 
mind of a child. They are a delightful stimu- 
lant to further study. I am very much pleased 
with them. 

Addib R. Pottbb, 
Principal Drake Strtet School, 

TUiuville, Pa. 



Stories from 
Birdland 

By ANNIE CHASE. 

A seasonable book for the very little ones. Its large type 
and many illustrations will be appreciated by all primary 
teachers. As to its literary quality and accuracy, we need 
only to say that it is by the successful author of a Stories 
from Animal Land." 



Large Type Edition. Boards. 
Fully Hlus. Price, 30 cents. 




Cat thb ool ud rnni tote? for 

MUloffTM. Bkyelttfrom tlMX) 

„ _, toftfthOO. Yoa mt« 60 peT c«nt 



FREE 



'aWh 



. Don'tpara, 

FORDM 1»SE. CO., 

Are., CHICAGO, ILUSOUi. 



EDUCATIONAL PUBUSHIM CO., 

50 Bromflold St., Boston. 

63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 



300 Post St., San Francisco. 
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Vacation Tours. 

In the Interests of New England school 
teachers and their friends, the Royal Blue 
Line Management announce a series of 
personally conducted tours during the 
cominf Easter vacations, under the leader- 
ship of gentlemen well known in educa- 
tional circles. The first party leaves 
Boston, Friday, March 27th, visiting Phila- 
delphia and Washington, with stop-over 
privileges at N^ew York. This tour is con- 
ducted by Mr. John D. Billings, Principal 
of the Webster School, Cambridge, and 
will occupy a week, rate covering hotel 
accommodations, and every expense being 
but $27.00. A week later, Friday, April 3rd, 
a similar party covering the same trip and 
at the same rate, will leave Boston under 
the escort of Dr. A. B. Winship of the 
Journal of Education and Mr. Henry C. 
Parker, sub-master D wight School, Boston. 

Saturday, April 4th, Mr. Walter L. Har- 
rington, sub-master of the Frothingham 
School, with a party, leaves Boston on the 
Steamer " Gloucester " for an ocean trip to 
Norfolk, returning via Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, Washington and New York. 
This tour covers eight days and member- 
ship covering every expense is but $32. 

In addition, regular Royal Blue Line 
Excursions leave Boston Wednesdays, 
April 15th, and May 6th, for Philadelphia 
and Washington. These tours occupy six 
days and the rate of $28 covers total cost 
of trip, including hotel accommodations, 
meals, staterooms, etc., stop-over privileges 
also being permitted. 

Full information regarding any of these 
tours will be furnished on application to 
A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., Royal Blue Line, 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 



HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 

The large Twin- Sere w Express steamers 
run from New York to Plymouth (London), 
Cherbourg (Paris), and Hamburg, and from 
Hamburg via Southampton (London), Cher- 
bourg (Paris), to New York. Another service 
is maintained between New York and Ham- 
burg direct. 

Daring the winter months the Hamburg- 
Ameriean Line maintains an Express Service 
from New York to the Mediterranean and 
Orient. 

At certain seasons these floating palaces are 
placed at the disposal of travelers, thus avoid- 
ing all the comforts and luxuries of modern 
life. These cruises have become so popular, 
that the Company has made them a perma- 
nent feature. For each winter a cruise Is 
arranged to the Mediterranean and the 
Orient, and another one to the West Indies. 

A most interesting Summer Cruise will take 
place in July next. The magnificent Twin* 
Screw Express steamer "COLUMBIA" will 
leave New York Jut* 2nd, 1896, to the Land 
of ike Midnight 8un, Norway and the North Capo. 
This tour may be completed in six to seven 
weeks, but passengers have the privilege of 
extending their stay in Europe. Full particu- 
lars will be sent to any address by applying to 
the Hamburg-American Line's representative, 
Mr. A. Donner, 70 State Street, Boston. 



THE INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 
OP CANADA. 

For a teacher who Is thinking of traveling 
amid new scenes, this road has decidedly the 
advantage from the standpoint of ploturesque- 
ness. It skirts the shores of the beautiful 
Bale dee Chaleurs — following for miles the 
curves of the bay, each bend revealing a scene 
of everohanging beauty. Leaving the sea- 
shore it follows the windings of the Besti- 
gouohe and Metapedla — now dashing wildly 
along an overohanging declivity with the 
foam-crested waters of the river below— bye 
and bye approaching a chasm, only to dart 
across an iron causeway setting aside the 
barriers of nature— here are towering hills, 
looking to-day, despite a garment of snow, 
dark and threatening, but to-morrow the buds 
upon the countless trees will be the harbin- 



Twin- Screw Express Steamert. 

From HEW TOBK to PLYMOUTH (Leaden), 

CHKBBOUEG (Paris) and HAMBUM, 

AHD 

From HAMBUBG, via SOUTHAMPTON (London), 
CflBBBOUBe (Paris) to HEW TOBK. 

Twin -Screw HI all Service 

Between NEW YORK and HAMBURG direct. 



A LAND 



OF 
THE 



MIDNI8HT SUM. 

Cruise to HOBWlY. the HOBTH CAPE, and 
8PITZBEB61H, by the Twin-Screw Express 



Steamer COLUMBIA from How fork, JULY 2 
A beautiful itinerary has been arranged. The 
round trip can be made in about 6 weeks. For 
further particulars ap ply to 



Tel. 9744 



A.DOL 

70 State Street, 



^Boston 



THE 

INTERCOLONIAL 

RAILWAY OF CANADA. 

Fast Express trains between Montreal, Quebec, 
St. John, Halifax and Sydney, 0. B., making con- 
nection* for points In Prince Edward Island. 

The Fashionable) Route for Canadian 

and United States 8ummer Travel. 

A Perfect Train Service, 

No other route In America present* to To arista, 
Pleasure Seekers, and Invalids so many unrrralltd 
attractions. Pun* air. splendid sea bathing, and a 
perfect panorama of delightful views. Sportsmen 
will find the Rivers. Lakes .and Woods along the 
Intercolonial unequalled. 

SAFETY, 5PEED and COMPORT. 

Tickets for sale at all the Principal offices of the 
Grand Trunk, and Canadian Pacific Ball ways; at 
Windsor Hotel Ticket Office, Montreal; Union 
Ticket Office, 188 St. James St.. Montreal; Hotel 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, and at the Office of 
this Railway 

93 York St*, Bossln House Block, Toronto 

Where Illustrated Guide Books with Maps and 
Hotel Lists, also Time-Tables, showing Ball and 
Steamboat connections can be bad on application. 
N. Wxathbrston. W.F. and Pass'r Agent, 98 York 
___ 8t , Rossln House Block, Toronto. 
Jtao. M. Lyons, Gen'l Pass'r Agent, Moncton, N. B. 
D. POTToroxa, Genl Manager. Can. Gov. Bys. 
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•OLID 
THROUGH 
TRAINS 



Buffalo and GQicago 

HAL/ACE QUPERB 

alLrBKPKRal 9 CAR(aS 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 

Betweea CHICA60, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 

BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION. 
Tickets to all Points East or Wast at Lowott Rats* 

AT CHICAGO tfat> Depot of the Nlokel Plata 

Boad la located at Twelfth St. Viaduct, oor. 

Twelfth and Olark 8ta. , convenient by street 

oar or ele rated B. B. to any part of the city. 
AT OLE V BLAND all trains atop at Boolld Ave. 

and Pearl Bt. and at Main Passenger Station 

B roadw ay near Oroee 8t. 
AT BUFFALO trains ran into Union Depot of 

the Brie Railway. 
For rates and other Information consult near* 

est Tloket Agent, or address 

A. W. JOHNSTON. B. P. HORNER, 

Gen'ISup't Gen'l Pass. Aft, 

OLCVILasjO. OHIO. 



gen of summers foliage. Sportsmen win 
And the rivers, lakes and woods along tin 
Intercolonial unequalled. The nianagement 
of this ooloesal thoroughfare has been such as 
to plaee It beyond criticism. Guide Books to 
the Intercolonial Railway, Maps, etc, can be 
had free on application at all the principal 
Hallway and Bteamahtp Agencies In Canada 
and the United States. 



THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 

Buns the most sumptuous train ewer traOt, 
on the fastest time, and through the most 
Interesting scenery, from New Orleans to Sea 
Francisco, making connection via Eagle Pass 
for all points in Mexico. 

ITS SUNSET LIMITED 

Leaving Hew Orleans each Monday and 
Thursday at 10 A.M., is confessedly the aems 
of luxurious travel. The Southern Paoino is 
the first line to recognise the heretofore Inade- 
quate accommodations provided for ladies, 
and has added to its Sunset Limited trains a 
ladies' drawing room oar, containing n spe- 
cially appointed apartment, provided with the 
most luxurious fittings, supplied with ample 
and well selected library, writing desks 
stocked with daintiest stationery, reclining 
couches, easy obairs, etc. These cars cnntals 
seven boudoir sleeping compartments, which 
can be occupied singly or en suite, all opening 
upon a hallway at one side and having com- 
municating doors* 

The gentlemen's room contains bath room, 
barber shop, buffet and smoking compart- 
ment. The train carries besides the care men- 
tioned, two double drawing room ten section 
sleepers, and a dining room where meals are 
served a la carte. It is needless to any that 
every appointment of the train is a realisation 
of the highest attainable standard of Pullman 
work. 

08 Hours, New Orleans to Los Angeles. 

75 Hours, New Orleans to San Franciaoo, 

Take a trip to the Pacific Coast, or return via 
the Southern Pacific where snow never inter- 
feres with the running of trains and whew 
you will be perpetually charmed by the 
novelty and interest of the scenery sued the 
sights along the way. 



CUNARD LINE. 

Boston to Liverpool Via Queanstow/nu 

From Cunard Wharf, Bast Boston. 
Oatalonla - • • Apr. U May IS Jane SO 
Scythla .... Apr. » May SO July 4 
Cephalonla Apr. 18 May 28 June 17 Aug. 1 
Gallia . . . Mays June 6 July 11 Aug. 15 
Pavonia • • May 9 June IS July 18 Aug. SI 
SERVIA (Special) June 90 Aug. 8 

Steamers from New York every Saturday. 

First Cabin, $00 and up wards. Second CaMn, SOS 
sad upwards, aooordlng to steamer and location. 



Steerage at low rates. 
Drafts on England, 
NOTIGB. The st 



Ireland and Scotland, 
of this line no 



alongside the Liverpool Landing Stage, ax 
passengers depart from or arrive at the 
ststlsn on the quay adjoining. 

For freight sad passage apply to company's 
99 State Street. ALEXANDER MAJBTIX, i 



Agent. 
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%?. EUROPE? 

H. Ga2ce db 8on»(ui) 

The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. IBM) will send out 

67 Escorted Parties 

ofthehlgnesVelsss. Write for tt»detofla. Individ- 
ual Tours Everywhere, and choicest berths on all 
steamship lines. Tourist Gazsttb— Post Fans. 
118 Broadway. 5?2Xt 
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TBJAOHBJRS 

Visiting NEW TOBK will find a Clean. 
Comfortable, Quiet, Home at 

B£lJJLox» 9 jBi Hotel, 

39 West 26th Street. 

Patronized and Recommended by Edueators front 
allparts of the world. 

Especially adapted to ladles traveling atone or tat 
parties. Bend for circulars and special rases for 
teaohers. _ 

CHABLB8 H. HAYXBS, Frop rt S tor . 
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The warm weather is approaching. Blessed now is the country 
teacher. 

Some of our readers who have been striving to get Nature into 
the school-room want to know the best way to prevent the mice 
from driving her out. 

"The child," says Supt. Gilbert, "is the only center for a 
correlated course of study." But think of childhood in Its 
infinite variety, and then say who shall be equal to the task. 



41 The first instruction in natural science should dwell on the 
idea of preservation and protection in nature, instead of begin- 
ning with destructive analysis." A noble thought says Dr. 
Soldan ; and we want to add, one that should be read again and 
again by every elementary teacher and every supervisor of 
elementary instruction in this broad land. 



The author of the paper in the April number of the Atlantic on 
the " case of the public schools " is evidently in favor of that 
"annual humiliation" for teachers called " annual elections." 
The natural query is whether this gentleman is spreading his 
wings for the first time or has just awakened from a Rip Van 
Winkle sleep. He tells us that in extending tenure of office 
daring good behavior to the competent the positions of those who 
" are willing to drift along in the old currents " are made stable. 
But the fact is that the matter of elections, or the absence of 
elections, has nothing to do with the retention of incompetent 
teachers in the schools. The causes of the retention of incom- 
petency in the public schools, as every one who has been an 
observer of our schools for a quarter of a century knows, lies 
back of legislation. 

When Doctors Disagree. 

"Who shall decide when doctors disagree?" Dr. Brown of 
Illinois visits Dr Dunton's Normal School of Boston, sees some 
things to criticise, and prints the criticism. Dr. Dunton, moved 
by a sort of era Junonis^ tells Dr. Brown, in language not needing 
an Interpreter, what he thinks of the criticism and the critic. 

Dr. Brown, smiling evidently as he writes, prints in the Public 
School Journal Dr. Dunton's words and a reply. We are tempted 



to quote a few sentences in this reply, for it uncovers a weak 
point in the armor of not a few normal school Instructors. 

11 It is the bane of too much of our norfiial school Instruction 
that it attaches so much importance to tbe mint and cummin at 
the expense of real education. There is a kind of work in some 
normal schools, and in more children's schools, that verges on 
the other extreme, and leaves out entirely what some others 
magnify unduly." 

Alluding to the fact of his being called an " educational expert" 
by Dr. Dunton, Dr. Brown says that he "used to be, but that 
was when he knew a good deal of educational dogma and its 
application to the infinite details of teaching. Then he had every- 
thing pigeon-holed and labeled, and woe to the wight that touched 
upon the things in one pigeon-hole while he was examining those 
in another. He was probably in that stage of his development 
when the author of the letter knew him. But those treasures 
have all taken to themselves wings; his pigeon-holes have 
vanished from sight, and he does not now know even the differ- 
ence between * psychology • and those activities of the mind which 
his friend calls the 4 principles of education. 1 " 

Then again : " We have no regret that we did not see this 
school through the eyes of an l educational expert' in the Boston 
sense of the term. Our experience is that l educational experts ' 
have become such, for the most part, inside the limits of the 
school-house yard. One must know that side, but he must know, 
too, by experimental knowledge and wide study, the outside 
world and the true relation of the school to that. This wider 
knowledge unfits him for seeing the immense importance of much 
that the 'educational expert' regards as essential to a well 
articulated system of instruction." 



Benjamin Franklin Tweed. 

Benjamin F. Tweed died at his home in Cambrige in April last. 
He began his professional life as a public school teacher, was 
afterwards a professor in Tufts College and Washington 
(St. Louis) University, and, in his later years, a supervisor of 
the schools of Boston. He was a man of exact knowledge, of 
great native refinement, with a judicial turn of mind; wise, 
witty, unassuming, and having a charming personality. He was 
not a man of extremes — not a genius. As he once remarked of 
himself, he preferred to stand with mean men. His influence, 
however, within the radius of his acquaintance, was potent. 
There was nothing repellent in his manner or methods of dealing 
with those over whom he was set. Calm, with perfect equipoise, 
temperate in every act, exaggerating not, aud setting naught 
down in malice, he lived a healthful* kindly life, and went to rest 
at last, full of years, peacefully as a child upon its mother's 
breast. 

Professor Tweed was not ignorant of sorrows — even deep 
ones. But they were to him sacred and his own. To all appear- 
ance he lived continually in an atmosphere of sunshine. He had 
the exquisite humor of Lamb ; and like Tom Hood he was noted 
for his " play upon words,"— a play, however, that never degener- 
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ated into buffoonery. One afternoon, when teaching in Charles- 
town, he was accosted by a member of the Committee, who 
remarked, " Mr. Tweed, the Committee meet this evening for the 
annual election of teachers ; suppose yon are not elected? " " Then 
I shall be put out," was the quick reply. He was walking along 
one of the streets of St. Louis one day, in company with a brother 
professor, when the latter halted him suddenly and, pointing to a 
plate upon the door of a residence, said, "What an odd name 
that is ! i J. Bex.' " " O come along," said Professor Tweed, " he 
Is only joking." At the time that General Butler was Governor 
of Massachusetts, the story was current that he had characterized 
the Board of Education as made up of old women, two of whom 
wore bonnets. At one of the dinners of the "Schoolmaster's 
club," the presiding officer, in introducing Mr. Geo. A. Walton, 
then, as now, an agent of the Board, related the story, and 
remarked that he hardly knew where the classification of the 
Governor would place Mr. Walton. Professor Tweed, who sat 
near by, remarked at once, " There is no doubt about Mr. Walton ; 
he is a-gent of the Board of Education. 

Professor Tweed's reputation, even as an educator, was largely 
local. His temperament unfitted him for the forum or for large 
responsibilities. Those, however, who knew him intimately saw 
that he was no mean scholar in what, for want of a sufficiently 
comprehensive term, we will call educational philosophy, and 
(what is quite as essential to the instructor of young minds) in 
a breadth and healthf ulness of reasoning that weighed for what 
they were worth the tinsel and vagaries of the school-room. 

" Why are three and two five? " asked a primary school teacher 
of her class one day. Professor Tweed, who was about to leave, 
said, " I will wait to hear that answer ; for really I do not know 
myself." 

" When," asked a teacher of him, " shall I begin to teach my 
pupils the why in Long Division? " " When they ask for it," was 
his reply. 

The head of a grammar school once enlarged before him upon 
the importance of children knowing that " two negatives make 
an affirmative." " Suppose," said the Professor in answer, " that 
some day on your way to Boston you had left your purse at home, 
and that on asking a friend for the loan of a five dollar bill you 
received the reply, ' I have n't no five dollar bill with me to-day,' 
would you think that the two negatives in that answer made an 
affirmative? " 

A distinguished normal school principal once argued in his 
presence against the use of the expression u I do not think," in 
sentences like " I do not think it is so,"— contending that it was 
Wrong because not true. "The importance of his contention," 
said Professor Tweed, " would have been more apparent had he 
not twice unconsciously used the same expression in the course 
of his short argument against its use." 

As a supervisor of public school instruction, Professor Tweed, 
if weak at all, had the weakness of his virtues. He could not 
command, so he led ; and in leading he was strong and influential. 
His presence in the school-room was not so much an inspiration 
as a benediction ; he did not stimulate endeavor so much as he 
kindled thought. The good he did, therefore, was not spasmodic, 
but permanent. He was an enemy to columns of figures which 
mean nothing. The method was to him more than the examina- 
tion per cent, and the spirit more than either. He went to sleep 
at the ripe age of eighty-five years — one of the last of those rare 
men, who, whether in the pulpit, at the bar, or in the professor's 
chair, have resisted with what force they could the narrowing, 
not to say debasing, influence of what is called the scientific 
spirit of the age. 



Our Critic. 



We have just been talking with a man of wealth, large practi- 
cal ability, and more than average public spirit, wfrose idea of 
education is that all excepting the three " Rs " and industrial 
training should be banished from the common school system ; that 
the public high school is an ornamental frill; that the southern 
negroes, so far, have been demoralized by the schooling of the 
past thirty years, etc. This man is not an eccentric or unusual 
phenomenon. He represents the real opinion of several millions 
of our most influential men of affairs and of two-thirds the lead- 
ing public men of the whole country. Now, with all respect to 
the high pedagogic expertism of the day, what special effort is 
being made by the majority of the corresponding class of Ameri- 
can educators to enlighten this darkness and bring the influential 
mind of the country in accord with the best results of pedagogic 
investigation and experiment? In other words, when are the 
men and women to awaken the American people to the national 
peril of illiteracy and Ignorance, and lead every state in a great 
educational revival corresponding to that so grandly inaugurated 
sixty years ago by Mann, Barnard, and the splendid group that 
gathered around them, so that the noblest of the land responded 
to tl$ call, and the common people " heard gladly"? 



This is what Dr. Curry, by far the most eminent representative 
of true educational statesmanship In our southern states, has at 
heart and is talking everywhere to-day. Does any sensible man 
wonder at a great deal that still afflicts society In every vital 
interest in these sixteen states, when he is told that in Virginia, 
oldest and most illustrious of them all, one-third the entire popu- 
lation cannot, and another great contingent never do, read ; that 
fourteen per cent of its native white population are illiterate; 
that more than one-third of its children and youth from five to 
twenty-one are in absolute ignorance of letters ; that more than 
fifty thousand voters next November will cast a ballot they can 
not read ; and that almost a fourth of the white and more than a 
half the colored folk of the great state of North Carolina are in 
the same plight? And this after twenty-five years of such heroic, 
self-sacrificing work by the educational public of these states as 
adds lustre to the history of the past generation. Is there " no 
balm in Gilead"for such conditions save new outbreaks of dis- 
cussion on u Correlation," high prophecy concerning the outcome 
of " Scientific Child Study," great cities agitated to build " Kin- 
dergartens for the blind," and the periodical letting off in conven- 
tion seasons of new exhibitions of pedagogic fireworks and the 
elaboration of new courses and methods of study for infant 
minds, only to be understood, if at all, by their authors? 



The acknowledged leader in what is called the new science of 
child study informs us that his great teacher In Germany kept 
him several months at work in studying "one of the seventeen 
muscles of the leg of a frog " as a proper introduction to the 
study of the human will, with the result that* 'when we study 
muscles we are studying the organs of thought." With this be- 
ginning it is not remarkable that the same authority Informs us 
" that the modern school seems to be a force tending to physical 
degeneracy." With the culmination of this line of study, u / 
believe it would be a thousand times better that the children 
should grow up in Ignorance of all that our schools teach, valu- 
able as it is, than for the race to continue in its peril of physical 
degeneracy, which seems inevitable under our present system.' 
As if every man of fair observation, sixty years old, does not 
confess the prodigious advance of school life in our country in 
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every sanitary respect; as if the majority of American children 
are not to-day nnder more wholesome physical conditions at 
school than at home or in the streets of oar great cities daring 
vacation ; as if ignorance were not in itself, of all others, the 
most potent cause, not only of physical, bat all other forms of 
"degeneracy"; as if the primal corse of humanity for the last 
three thousand years has not been the practical living out of this 
very idea, now paraded as the acme of university research ; that 
" muscle is the organ of thought." The one "Great Teacher," 
whose word has revolutionized human society, said : "What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul? " 
To which the oracle of the new science of child study responds : 
"What shall it profit a child if it gain the whole world of 
knowledge and lose its own health? " Just where this world 
would have been to-day if all the men and women whose mental 
and spiritual leadership is the hope and prophecy of the race, 
should have in accordance with this gospel of the muscle, been 
condemned to ignorance on the appearance of physical weakness 
and bodily infirmity, we have not been informed. Any group of 
colored " mammies" down south could give to an Inquiring mind 
more valuable information concerning child nature than will come 
from a generation of study of all the muscles of all the frogs in 
Egypt and elsewhere. The soul creates the body ; not the body 
the soul. 



less pit of the Herbartian psychology or built up by the "hay 
straw, and stubble" of a philosophical method that works " from 
the skin inward." 



We are told by another representative of " one of the newest 
movements in the field of education" that "we should construct 
all educational methods on the basis of the child." What child? 
The creature that is now being manufactured by u scientific * 
methods of investigation, working, as Carlyle says of Walter 
Scott's novels, "from the skin inward," by firing off a hundred 
questions into a flock of a thousand children representing every 
variety of parentage, descent, nationality, and physical, intellec- 
tual, moral and social environment; the questions to be put by 
the sort of teachers that Drs. Rice and Hall tell us constitute the 
rank and file of American pedagogues; the answer shot out in 
the way the average child replies, " hit or miss," to any attempt 
to get at his real condition of mind ; these preposterous records 
tabulated and wrought into the "lively stones" of the new 
temple of the "newest" pedagogues? That a good deal can be 
learned of the personal habits, superficial information, and skin- 
deep contents of children's minds in this way, especially bearing 
on improved sanitary arrangements in school-keeping, is 
admitted; with an occasional nugget of precious ore screened 
out from the rubbish-heap already collected. But, without such 
accurate and minute knowledge of the entire environment of 
every child as is a virtual impossibility by this method of investi- 
gation, the results must be, in many ways misleading. It may be 
the radical vice of the method that accounts for such preposter- 
ous announcements as, every now and then, come forth from the 
high places of this " newest " of movements. When we are told, 
in the 9 face and eyes of universal maternity, that " nature is the 
first love of every child"; that the child has no affections, and 
that the will depends on the muscle; when 1,091 compositions of 
California school children " on the subjects of heaven and hell " 
are seriously offered to the religious public as an aid to the 
analysis of " their theological atmosphere and their mental atti- 
tude towards their theology at different ages"; we are again 
reminded to what preposterous conclusions even the ablest, most 
conscientious and cultivated men will be carried when booked for 
the limited express on a narrow-gauge theory to explore the 
wonder world of human nature. Indeed, it is already demon- 
strated that every absurdity, crudity, barbarism and inhumanity 
in the theology of the past is finding its parallel in the new phil- 
osophy and pedagogy, suspended in the mid-air above the bottom- 



There is a science of childhood that dates from the beginning 
of human experience, including all the knowledge of all mothers 
and fathers and teachers of every degree; enshrined in the great 
literature of childhood in every land ; the fundamental knowledge 
of child life on which ail human civilization floats, as a good ship 
rises and falls according to the rising or falling tide. The child, 
according to this science, is not only the little creature of to-day, 
but of his entire relations to nature and humanity; his hopes, 
aspirations and possibilities in time and eternity. This science can 
no more be extracted by interviewing children, than the patriotism 
of a people, in time of war, can be gauged by a thousand compo- 
sitions written by school boys and girls between six and twenty. 
It can no more be tabulated and made the basis of a new 
departure in education than the state of domestic affection in 
Boston homes can be recorded by the answers of 100,000 families 
to the inquiries of a hundred bachelors of pedagogy and a thou- 
sand cultured " bachelor maidens." Instead of being the newest 
belated development of pedagogic science, this is as old as the 
first baby. Every new mother has added to its growing mass of 
knowledge ; every new age records the breadth and depth of its 
oceanic advance. The schooling of every period and race, every 
city and hamlet, is simply the barometer indicating the present 
attainment in this the fundamental knowledge of humanity. 
Because the American people, to-day, know more and better 
things about childhood, and first of any great people have reared 
a generation in the atmosphere of universal freedom, the Ameri- 
can system of universal education with all its crudities and 
defects is the most hopeful in Christendom. The new movement 
for child study, in the hands of the most demonstrative class of 
Its representatives, has already " touched bottom " in the series 
of astounding conclusions that we read, with growing amaze- 
ment, in Chapter 10, Vol. 1, of the Report of the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1892-*98. This is only another demon- 
stration that every theory of human nature constructed " from 
the skin inward " comes to grief on the rock, or is embedded in 
the mud, of the materialistic conception of man. The true 
science of childhood, like the sayings of the Child-Christ, are 
"kept in the heart" of all good mothers, and only they who 
have the spirit of the little child hold the key that unlocks the 
doors of the kingdom. When Froabel and Pestalozzl told the 
masculine educators of Europe that woman was the natural 
teacher of childhood, and wise Mother Gertrude was the real 
doctor of pedagogics, and the way of wisdom was to " live with 
the children," the note was struck for the " new education." All 
contributions to child knowledge from the new departure, dating 
from Boston, Mass., will be thankfully received; but, meanwhile, 
as from the beginning, the best mind and heart of the world is 
getting nearer the real life of the children and with every decade 
vitalizing the atmosphere, broadening the environment, and 
exalting the ideal of education — nowhere more surely than in our 
own ; the woman's and the children's republic. M. 



Mythological Literature. 



I write to thank you for the books you sent me : " Stories from 

Old Germany." I am glad to see really literary selections made 

available for the lower grade of work of our schools. These 

" Stories from Old Germany," especially, will meet, I am sure, a 

long felt and growing demand for mythological literature. 

J. K. Weatherlow, 

The Untoergity of Chicago. 
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Language Teaching. 

By 8UPT. GREENWOOD, Kansas City. 



JLM ORE time and energy have been devoted to the subject of 
/ \ how to teach the children of this country to speak and 
write correct English, than to any other two subjects 
embraced in the courses of instruction. For twenty-five years 
language books of various kinds have issued from the press with 
astonishing rapidity, and advice from the daily press and period- 
icals, as well as occasional contributions from writers of marked 
ability, have also increased this down-pour of literature. Into 
the school-room this spirit entered and now every recitation is 
regarded as a language exercise — a sort of play ground for cor- 
recting all faults in pronounciatlon and spelling. 

The language books that have come and gone are legion, and 
yet the subject is still in a hopeless tangle. At first it was a 
reaction against the old-time parsing which, had been gradually 
dying out for years, and it was considered the proper thing to 
give it a parting kick. This was succeeded by elaborate systems 
of analysis, culminating in the symbolism so highly differentiated 
by Prof. Greene, in the crowning product of his life. Others ran 
into complex and beautiful systems of silent analysis —technically 
called " diagrams "— useful for taking an expressed thought to 
pieces and examining each bit separately. This showed in an 
admirable manner the working of the human mind on " a dead 
thought," which could be revivified by the teacher or pupil. This 
is the method of making the old live again, a species of resur- 
^J rection of fossilized verbal Immortality. 

There were those, too, who held that children had no business 
to look at the structure of thought as expressed in sentences, but 
that all their time should be devoted to the use of language, and 
that to perfect them in this art, they must read and read and read. 
That much reading of what is called good authors, would confer 
a good style on the reader by the indirect method of absorption. 
All this was reinforced by the language books with their model 
lessons, model sentences, model blanks and other special model 
directions to pupils and teachers. One device was tried after 
another with about the same result, with a moderate degree of 
success. There is, however, no end in sight to the new devices, 
each claimed to be the one thing necessary at the present time. 

In my opinion, the weakness of the entire system with all tem- 
porary makeshifts thus far, has been owing to a serious defect in 
the conception held by those who have attempted to remedy the 
old by substituting the new in its place. This may be illustrated 
in various ways. A list of ten words are given to a class with 
the direction that these words are to be put Into sentences. The 
pupil goes to work on the list. He uses the ten words correctly 
in ten independent sentences, and his effort is pronounced correct, 
and he Is satisfied because he has done what the teacher assigned 
him. Such exercises are common in all schools and they have a 
value, but not the highest value. But suppose the pupil is 
required to write the ten words in ten sentences, these sentences 
to be related or connected as In one paragraph. The pupil has 
something now to do that requires mental concentration and it is 
worth something when It Is finished. But I will make another 
supposition so as to restrict this work for the more advanced 
pupils within a narrower sphere. Let it be required that four of 
the ten sentences shall be constructed so as to have (1) a subject, 
a verb, which may be a word or words, and an object of the verb ; 
(2) four sentences shall be intransitive; that is, the essential 
elements are subject and verb; and then (8) two of the sentences 
shall be neuter or attributive, having a subject, a verb and a com- 
plement which Is an attribute of the subject. From this it is 
quite evident that the learner will have something to think of. 



Before he can do this, as directed, he must have a clear concep- 
tion of what is meant by the expressions, " transitive sentence, 
intransitive sentence and neuter sentence, or what other termin- 
ology is adopted." 

Another classification may be used such as the following: 
Direct the pupil after sufficient drill In the technique of sentences 
has been given, to write ten sentences, four of which shall tell 
(1) what things do, (2) two — what is done to things, (8) two — how 
things are, (4) and two — what things are. 

The necessary steps are (1) observation as to the likenesses 
and differences of sentences ; (2) as to their use and structure. 
From these facts general principles are to be deduced, and then 
adequate drill on the principles till the pupil really grows into the 
use of good English. As the instruction is continued, the pupil 
must be made to know, to feel and to understand the rules and 
principles underlying the construction of the several kinds of sen- 
tences in the English language. 

In brief, language work has been attempted hitherto mainly 
along lines that can give only inadequate culture and little direct 
information to the child. Dr. DeGarmo has summarized this 
attempt so tersely that I here enumerate the particulars from a 
model reading lesson. (1) " Development of the meaning; (2) 
Oral reading of the piece; (8) Memorizing and recitation; (4) 
Explanation of Spelling and Punctuation ; (5) Written reproduc- 
tion from memory." This was given as a quotation from a 
German author, and It agrees so well with what is regarded as a 
good language exercise in American schools taken from a reading 
lesson, that I call attention to it in order to emphasize its weak 
points. As will be observed, the teacher can exercise her ingen- 
uity in drilling upon the analysis of the sentences, but there is no 
place for any formal grammatical Instruction In such a lesson. 
As a model, it uses practice, but discards theory. The principle 
Involved is this: that from the individual exercises the pupil 
builds up a general principle which he can apply to all special 
cases. When this is not done the Instruction is scrappy and one- 
sided. 

It is as necessary for the pupil to learn the principles govern- 
ing the construction of sentences as It Is to learn the principles 
of any other science. The same law holds In teaching language 
that applies to all other kinds of scientific Instruction. The steps 
when formulated may be stated for working purposes as follows : 
(1.) Independent drill In making the several kinds of sentences 
and grouping them into classes till the pupil can pick out each 
kind instantly. (2.) The derivation of the principles underlying 
the construction and analysis of sentences. ($.) The application 
of the grammatical principles to the structure of sentences. 

The question Is frequently asked, why it is that so many who 
have received a common school education are unable to express 
their thoughts easily In writing? This inquiry may be greatly 
extended and applied to other subjects. The defect Is found to 
exist to a considerable extent among college and university 
graduates as well as among the children educated In the common 
schools. Clearness of expression can come only from clearness 
of thought. Clearness of expression must come from precision 
In the use of the right word In the right place, coupled with the 
knowledge of how to begin, how to continue and how to finish a 
sentence, then followed by knowing how to throw related or con- 
nected sentences Into a paragraph. There are clearly two formal 
steps — (l) the one pertaining to the words and their arrangement 
in each separate sentence, and (2) the grouping of the related 
sentences Into a paragraph. Each new paragraph Is a repetition 
of this process on a smaller or larger scale, owing to the number 
of sentences — from one upward — that are to be put into a 
paragraph. 

I admit that on the drill side of mere sentence making a great 
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deal has been done, but the result* have not been satisfactory or 
even commensurate with the time put on this kind of work. To 
set a child or a class to making sentences day after day, soon 
becomes an old story, devoid of interest and It has no more 
educational value than to require a pupil to keep on copying the 
alphabet or the multiplication table after these are once learned. 
The best results are reached when the pnplls are so taught that 
the instruction leads them to consecutive thought in expressing * 
themselves in writing and in conversation. 

To call on children to write a composition before they have had 
the necessary preliminary drill is as rational as to command a 
squad of raw recruits to go through the " manual of arms " before 
they had ever been drilled. There must be something in the mind 
to communicate before communication is possible. That some- 
thing is a composite, made up of subject matter dnly arranged, 
and the possessor should have some little skill in the manner of 
delivering it to the best advantage. To call on a pupil to present 
that which he has not, and never did have, is bordering on the 
margin of the impossible, and this is largely what is required too 
often in the ready-made composition exercises. Teachers often 
are surprised at the meagre results when they have assigned 
topics for written composition, and find how little original matter 
the pupils are able to produce. Bnt this is not a matter of great 
surprise, the drawing of supplies from an empty store. Where 
nothing has been sown, nothing can be reaped, and this holds as 
true in school teaching as in agriculture. 



Rise of the New Education. 

By SABA D. JENKINS, Itkaea, New York. 

WHEN Mr. Fronde was made Begins Professor of Modern 
History, he announced in his inaugural address as the 
topic sentence, that there was no such thing as modern 
history. When asked, why then he had accepted the chair of 
modern history, he replied, " I was tempted and fell." No one 
will disagree with, at least, the first statement, from so great 
authority. 

The modern world inherits language and literature, matter and 
method from the long past. Persia and India, Egypt and China, 
Greece and Rome are to-day in the modern school-room molding 
the coming generation. 

When the nineteenth century teacher rolls the sand-table before 
her class in geography, Inventive geometry, or form study, and 
wand in hand draws in the sand, river basin, the square on the 
hypothenuse, or evolves hexagon from triangle, she imagines it 
is all modern. Yet she is copying the device used by the Egyp- 
tians and Persians a thousand years before the Christian Era. It 
is called modern, and, since the distinction is harmless, why 
mention it? 

Each generation, in these clever days, loves to believe itself 
the discoverer of philosophy. All must admit that each genera- 
tion Is wiser than the preceding, because it inherits all that went 
before, and receives new acquisitions ; — but all must remember 
it is the part of history to vivify the illustrious past, and to pay 
It ungrudging honor, not forgetting that " Whatever is best 
administered, is best." 

But to know whether what Is administered now is best, one 
must be able to compare it with what has been. Like the astron- 
omer the student of history must study from a moving platform, 
where a constantly a changing point of view corrects false impres- 
sions. No progressive teacher can afford to exclaim with the 
rich man in the parable, "Soul take thine ease; thou hast much 
laid up," It is work, steady, thorough, and along all lines,— 



work of the brain Inspired by work of the heart, if we would 
know how this noble profession builds itself into completeness. 

Closing our eyes then to the alluring pages of Ancient Oriental, 
and Ancient Classical Education, we open them near the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, at that extraordinary intellectual 
revolution called the Renaissance. 

It was a time of passage from the old to the new, and while 
the desire is strong to trace the influence of Petrarch,of Boccaclo 
and of Dante in the movement we must pass by this famous 
Italian triad, and even hurry out of their country, the birthplace 
and cradle of the new learning. We must cross the Alps, take 
position on the northern side of the educational movement, and 
introduce ourselves to one of the most distinguished scholars of 
the time — Erasmus, Interesting to us because of his desire to 
improve methods of education and to bring them Into closer 
conformity with, nature. 

Erasmus' greatest work for the u New Learning" was in 
quieting the prejudice of sincere Christians against innovations. 
He silenced and dispelled their fears, by proving that what is 
really vital in Christianity has nothing to fear from good litera- 
ture or useful science ; and by proving that truth is not made of 
material so fragile as to be broken by contact with new ideas. 

His early life was embittered by two great sorrows. Of 
illegitimate birth, he was entrusted at an early age, to unscrupu- 
lous guardians, who despoiled him of the little patrimony he 
coveted because of the opportunity it offered for Intellectual 
enjoyment. He finally took orders as a monk, simply to secure 
quiet study. Greek was his favorite, often going without necces- 
sary clothing that he might buy Greek books. 

Famous for his profound learning and keen wit, at the breaking 
out of the religious reformation his position in the literary 
world was imperial. With no taste for martyrdom, he was little 
fitted for the times in which his ripest years were spent. 
Because of his wide reputation and vast learning, he was 
especially fitted to improve the methods of his time. His sharp 
and witty criticisms revealed the absurdities of the schools of 
the day; but with the true spirit of constructive criticism, he 
suggested substitutes for bald epitomes, and barbarous crudities, 
so called scholars were then offering. 

In that early day, about the time of the discovery of America, 
he Inveighed against the mistake of substituting forms of knowl- 
edge for the spirit of learning. Into his crusade, he tentered as a 
free lance, with all the force of his character. By wit, work and 
keen satire, he did more that any man of his time to promote the 
true spirit of the New Education. He laid special emphasis on 
the need of training children to early self-activity, self-direction, 
and freedom of thought. All this, it must be remembered was at 
a time when to advocate free inquiry Was as novel as it was 
neccessary. 

But to secure first place for Erasmus as an innovator, it must 
be mentioned that he not "only wished the avenues to learning 
laid open, but he wished them made broad, that women as well 
as men, and above all, that little children of both sexes 
might walk therin. He, like Quintllian in Ancient Classical days, 
urges the judicious utilization of early childhood, when memory 
is most plastic, impressions most indelllble, and when the child 
may learn most readily the germs of many things useful in more 
mature years of study. 

He here surely advocates all the doctrines of Froebel, when he 
pleads that the innate activity may be guarded and wisely 
directed. He declares it a mistaken idea to neglect the first 
seven years of the child's life, but that in this period many 
things " should be so kindly presented as to make the learning a 
pleasure." What more did Froebel advocate three centuries 
later? 
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Erasmus would have special care given daring these early 
years to morals and manners, and a right use of language. He 
nrges that the little child is much more capable of taking on 
qualities of conduct and manner, than of learning the use of 
symbols. 

The next step he insists upon is the right gradation of sym- 
bolic study, addressing to unreasonable teachers the words of 
Pliny, — " Remember that this is a child and thou thyself once 
wast one." 

What better chapter in pedagogy has been given since than the 
following in Erasmus* own words, — " The mind of the young 
child should be nourished with knowledge adapted to his weak- 
ness, and presented to him little by little in an attractive manner 
He is thus prepared for more serious tasks while being sensible 
of no fatigue. The kindly presented effort assures progress, and 
secures the best and noblest results. But there are teachers who 
expect children to be adults ; they take no account of age ; and 
measure the tender mind by their own. They press with vigor, 
frown if the child does not respond to their expectations, and 
become excited and Irritable, forgetting that they were once 
children themselves." 

Here are expressed the same ideas and words that occupy the 
minds of the educators of the nineteenth century. The pttct de 
resistance, however, Is met, when we hear him advocating most 
vigorously objective methods of teaching reading. The man sought 
after by all universities, the man at whose feet all literary 
aspirants laid their productions, knowing that he made or marred 
reputations, the man whose word was literary law, — fighting a 
good fight for " one of these little ones." 



Taken Verbatim. 

By ELEANOR ROOT, Boston, Mass. 



I HAVE been sorting out and burning up papers lately. It 
sometimes becomes necessary in limited quarters. By way of 
variety, I offer up on the altar of The Popular Educator, a 
few fragments culled from the epistles of various pedagogical 
friends. It may be interesting to know, however paradoxical it 
may seem, that some of those who inveigh most wearily against 
the Work, stand at the top notch of the ladder. Why are things 
so. Surely, "something is rotten in the state of Denmark!" 
But to the potpourri. 

Letter I. 

. . . " Freedom from the wear and tear and ( demnition 
grind' of teaching? . . Even I, who love it honestly, know 
that it is slowly, but surely, making a monstrosity of me. After 
two weeks in an entirely different atmosphere, even I, blossom 
out into a light-hearted, light-footed, laughing girl, whom you 
would scarcely know ! " 

Letter II. . 

. . . •* Truly, teaching * hollows the brain, and wears out the 
nerve centers ! " Do you remember Miss B — ? She has bought 
out the Herald! I do, with all my heart, wish her success, and I 
hope that she will never have to go back to teaching. She is go- 
ing to be editor, business manager, typesetter, reporter, and all 
else necessary to the running of a country paper. . . . 

" I should have written long before, but I had to l hold forth ' 
at an Institute, and it took time to prepare. How I loathe, 
loathe, loathe such work ! " 

Letter III. 
. . . " C — has real genius, and the grit that goes with it. 
She wouldn't teach again if she starved ! She'd rather sit on the 
sunny side of a poorhouse and sketch the picturesque inhabitants 
for amusement, I know, than see the inside of the little red school 
house again, or the big, white one, either. . . . Just let me 
once be forever free from this l dratted ' school teaching busi- 



ness l Oh, for some special talent to develop, that I might leave 
this behind, and risk all for what is in me to do ! 

"I have told you a little about the school matters here. 
Nothing underhand has been done in my behalf, you understand, 
but if I am elected, it will not be because I am a good teacher, or 
a good woman, but because I have friends I Bah, — how I hate 
the whole thing I And to think that I who have always scorned 
political dealings, should owe my place to influence, the influence 
.of those who have a pull on the powers-that-be I n 

Letter IV. 
. . . <l Mr. S— Is out by the turn of politics Mr. D— will 
probably be the next superintendent. Mary's head may fall into 
the basket, but I really believe it would be a blessing If she were 
driven out of teaching. She'd have to do something else then, 
and be far better off." 

Letter V. 

. . . "lam sitting in solitary state and grandeur, and shall 
continue so to sit for the next half hour. Dictum of the Board, 
you know. So we can get our souls in a "becoming state of 
mind ! " O, I want to go out on the Common, and howl! . . . 
What would It be, — how would it seem, to be emancipated from 
the thousand petty ills that we pedagogues are heir to? — the 
yards and yards of red tape ; the quarter sections of humiliation ; 
the crookings, galore, of the pregnant hinges of the knee ! — and 
you know we do it — every one of us ! " 

And so on, and so on. Space forbids a more extended array of 
evidence. I have asked, "Why are things so?" Whatever the 
answer, it must be conceded that it is indeed a pity any should 
stay in the ranks, when the chain which holds them is so galling; 
that it is not doing the right thing by themselves, or the world at 
large; and that one can only guess at the success which might 
come, should the conscientiousness and perseverance used in 
stemming the tide of revulsion against a hated calling,— suffici- 
ently, at least, to be counted a success in it — be directed into 
channels where the hearts are ! 



Why Pupils should not be Promoted 

- Entirely on Their Teacher's Recommendation. 



I do not know of any well known educational philosopher or 
practical teacher who believes that the promotion of pupils should 
be decided on by the pupil's standing in written examinations not 
prepared by his teacher, or decided on in any other way without 
consulting the teacher's judgment. Yet, in doubtful cases, at 
least, the teacher's judgment should be steadied by that of some 
other competent person. If the matter of promoting pupils to a 
higher grade be left to their teacher there will always be at least 
the suspicion that the teacher may, perhaps unconsciously, be 
affected in her judgment, in some degree, by such causes as 
these: — (1) Lack of room, or facilities, for the pupils in the 
grade to which they belong. (2) The small number of pupils in 
the next higher grade. (3) Lack of knowledge of what is 
required In the next higher grade. (4) Too low a standard by 
which to judge whether work is passably well done. (5) A weak 
and unwise sympathy with pupils, not knowing it is worse for 
them to be promoted too soon than too late. (6) The desire to 
be rid of a particularly troublesome pupil. (7) Dread of oppo- 
sition from the parents of pupils not promoted. (8) The fear 
of being thought incompetent if several pupils fail to be pro- 
moted, and the hope of gaining credit if a large number pass. Is 
it not possible that some or all of these reasons may heretofore 
have somewhat affected promotions to our high schools? 

— B. J. Tice t Supt. Schools, tforton, Mass. 

[All pupils who have been constant in their attendance, and 
have been faithful, should be promoted without examination ; all 
others should be tested as to their ability to pursue the advanced 
work. Not virtue, but vice, should be obliged to "take its 
chances." — Editor.] 
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A May Calendar. 



By £. R. Morey. 

THE popular belief that May (Latin, Matus,) was named 
in honor of the goddess Maia, the mother of Mercury, 
is now said to be without foundation, and later author- 
ities tell us the name is contracted from Magius, a word 
derived from the root mag, to grow, May being pre-emi- 
nently a month of growing and blossoming things. 

Another authority says the name was given in honor of 
the Maiores, the Senate of the old Roman Legislature. 

Our Saxon ancestors, who usually gave their names from 
some special characteristic, called the month "Tri- milch," 
from the fact that the increasing growth of herbage enabled 
them to milk their cows three times each day. 

In the old Alban calendar May occupied the second 
place and consisted of but twenty-two days. 

The calendar of Romulus gave it thirty-one days and 
removed it to the third place. 

Numa took from it one day leaving but thirty, and again 
changed its position, this time to its present place, the fifth 
in the calendar. 

Juliar Caesar in reforming the calendar allowed it thirty- 
one days, thus restoring the one taken by Numa. 

In spite of the prevailing east winds May has always been 
a month of festivals. 

The May-Day fete, once so common, doubtless originated 
among the Romans whose festival, Floralia or Floral games 
in honor of the goddess Flora, began April 28, and lasted 
for several days. 

Transplanted to England the festival was narrowed down 
to one day — May 1,; — and so generally was this observed 
that even royalty did not disdain to take part in its festivities, 
for Chaucer tells us that on May-day, " Forth goeth all the 
court, most and least, to fetch the flowers fresh." 

Among the early Celts a May festival, called Reltein, 
was held each year when huge bonfires were kindled upon 
the hilltops ; and this custom did not entirely die out until 
the latter part of the last or the beginning of the present 
century. 

The early Romans considered it unlucky to begin any 
great enterprise in May and this idea, to a certain extent, 
prevails among civilized nations to this day. 

The following are among the important May happenings : 

Chicago Exposition opened, May 1, 1893. 

Diocletian, Roman Emperor and persecutor of Christians 
abdicated, May 1, 305 

England took Jamaica, May 2, 1655. 

Jamaica discovered, May 3, 1494. 

Ratification of treaty with France, May 4, 1778. 

Secession of Arkansas, May 6, 1861. 
• Minnesota admitted, May 11, 1858. 

Pacific Railroad opened, May 12, 1869. 

Slavery abolished in Brazil, May 13, 1888. 

Jamestown settled, May 13, 1607. 

Gen. Gage landed in Boston, May 13, 1774. 

Trial by jury instituted, May 15, 970. 

End of the Crusades, May 19, 1291. 

Treaty with Mexico ratified, May 19, 1848. 

McRinley bill passed, May 21, 1890. 

"Habeas Corpus" enacted, May 27, 1679. 

First telegraph in operation in the United States, May 27, 
1844. 

Cable between Suez and Aden, May 28, 1859. 

Memorial Day, May 30. 

Kansas Nebraska bill passed, May 31, 1854. 

Battles 

" War its thousand slays." 

Lutzen, May 2, 1813. 
Chancellorsville, May 2, 1863. 
Tewksbury, May 3, 1471. 
Williamsburg, May 5, 1865. 
Wilderness, May 5 & 6, 1864. 



Prague, May 6, 1757. 

Oswego, May 6, 18 14. 

Palo Alto, May 8, 1846. 

Resaca de la Palma, May 9, 1846. 

Lodi, May 10, 1796. 

Ticonderoga taken by the Americans, May 10, 1775. 

Crown Point captured May 12, 1775. 

Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. 

Charleston captured by British, May 10, 1780. 

Vienna taken May 9, 1809. 

Essling, May 21, 1809. 

St. Albans, May 22, 1455. 

Among those born in May we have the following names, 

Joseph Addison, miscellaneous writer, May 1, 1672. 

(Sketch of life and works, quotation " Tis not in mortals 
to command success, but we'll do more, Sempronius — 
we'll deserve it.") 

Arthur, Duke of Wellington, May 1, 1769. 

Nicolas Machiavelli, statesman and political writer, May 
3, 1469. 

J. J. Audubon, Ornithologist, May 4, 1782. 

Horace Mann, May 4, 1796. 

Socrates, May 7, B. C. 399. 

Andrew Jackson, May 12, 1763. 

Gabriel Daniel Farenheit, May 14, 1686.. 

Albrecht Durer, May 20, 147 1. 

Alexander Pope, May 22, 1688. 

Quotation, 

" Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies." 

Queen Victoria, May 24, 18 19. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, May 25, 1803. 

" Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed hath lent." 

William Pitt, minister of George IV, May 28, 1759. 
Thomas Moore, May 28, 1780. 
Louis Agassiz, May 28, 1S07. 

(Read Longfellow's poem "The Fiftieth Birthday.") 
Patrick Henry, May 29, 1736. 
Peter the Great, May 30, 1672. 

Deaths 

"Cowards die many times before their death, the valiant 
never taste of death but once." 

John Dryden, May 1, 1700 

Thomas Hood, May 3, 1845. 

(" Evil is wrought by want of thought as well as want of 
heart") 

Edward, Prince of Wales son of Henry VI, Tewksbury, 
147 1, May 3. 

Louis XIII of France, May 4, 1683. 

Tippoo Sahib, Sultan of Mysore, May 4, 1799. 

Frederick Schiller, May 9, 1805. 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, May 11, 1778. 

David I, King of Scotts, May 11, 1 153. 

Felicia Dorothy Hemans, May 16, 1835. 

Talleyrand, May 17, 1858. 

St. Eric, King of Sweden, May 18, 1 151. 
(Tell the legend of Eric's Fountain.) 

Charles Perrault, May 18, 1703. 

Anne Boleyn, May 19, 1536. 

Columbus, May 29, 1506. 

Hawthorne, May 20, 1864. 

Lafayette, May 20, 1834. 

Maria Edge worth, May 21, 1767. 

Victor Hugo, May 22. 1885. 

Savanarola, (burned) May 23, 1498. 

Copernicus, May 24, 1543. 

The venerable Bede, May 26, 735. 

Noah Webster, May 27, 1843. 

John Calvin, May 27, 1564. 

King Arthur, May 30, 542. 

Joan d'Arc, May 30, 1431 

Charlotte Bronte, May 31, 1855. 
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The Standpoint in Geography 
Again. 

By 8. 8. PARR, St. Cloud, Minn. 



THE latest report of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
cation has a chapter on the «• Teaching of Geography in 
Central Europe." It is devoted chiefly to representing the 
standpoint of modern German methods of geographical instruc- 
tion. 

The committee often made the subject of geography to embrace 
«« not only a description of the surface of the earth, but also the 
elements of botany, zoology, astronomy and meteorology, as well 
as many considerations pertaining to commerce, government and 
ethnology. The term « physical environment' of men expresses, 
as well as any single phrase can, the conference's conception of 
the principal subject which they wish to have taught." 

There are two ways of regarding objects ; one, as a static or 
fixed, having permanent form and subject to change chiefly by 
changing their relations ; the other, as dynamic or subject to con- 
stant change, being parts of the never ending stream of becoming. 
The first of these modes of thought is most fully exemplified in 
the subjects of pure mathematics, viz., arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, etc. In these subjects, the ultimate objects 
of thought are a set of fixed and relatively unutterable concep- 
tions; as, unity, plurality, sum, factor, rates, line, surface, solid, 
angle, etc. 

In mathematics, thought proceeds by discovering and fixing 
the relations of the ultimate conceptions. In saying this, one 
needs to remember that ideas like unit, point, line, angle, etc., 
are themselves relations. But in any event, the mode of thinking 
is what may be called static* in distinction from that which 
assumes its objects to be in a great stream of change. 

The opposite kind of thinking is represented by the purely 
historical subjects as government, education, trade, sociology, 
etc. Its pecularity is the want of fixedness in the materials with 
which it is employed. Not only does one century have a different 
set of men from those who participated in the affairs of the 
previous century, but ideas of government, power, duty, effective- 
ness, etc., change correspondingly. 

There are then three sets of school-subjects : Those charac- 
terized by the mathematical tendencies of thought; those charac- 
terized by the historical tendency ; and those which combine the 
two. The first are descriptive; the second, narrative; the third, 
explanatory. 

The various views held about geography arise from the pre- 
dominance of one or another of these elements. The geographers 
of the ancient time, Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy, as well as the 
moderns to the time of Humbolt and R'.tter, held mathematical 
notions of the earth as a geographical subject matter. With 
them, geography was almost entirely descriptive. But with the 
advent of the last-named, the dynamical notion entered the sub- 
ject, and it took its place among the sciences (if it can be so 
named) which are concerned with tracing results to their causes, 
and thus became the finding out the successive conditions of the 
earth and man in reaching their present stage. 

In this series of papers, constant use has. been made of the 
Ritterian elements of geography — position, form, size, and 
boundaries ; surface, climate, and drainage ; plants, animals and 
man as the institution making animal. The relative Importance 
to be given to each of these three groups would of course fix the 
color of the presentation. 

It is to be remarked that the above groups of topics are 
framed on the dynamic or historical plan* They assume that the 



proper aim of geography is to explain how earth and man react 
on each other in the capacities of home and inhabitant. The 
dominant idea is that of narrating the successive links in the 
chain of causation, which makes plants, animals and man what 
they are. This seems to be the aim of the Committee of Ten, 
when it declares the subject of geography to be concerned with 
the physical environment of man. 

The report of the United States Commissioner is worthy of 
study because it traces historically the successive changes in 
view of how the subject ought to be taught. Leaving out of 
consideration what the ancients held, a brief review of this will 
here be given. 

The distinguishing element in the work of Carl Bitter was his 
selection of the continents as "the great individuals of the 
earth," the fundamental units of the subject around which all 
other views were to be grouped. The method of treatment was 
to be the comparative one, and the likenesses and differences 
of position, form, size ; of surface, climate and drainage ; and of 
plants, animals, and man were to be thoroughly and philosophi-' 
cally traced. 

Bitter developed his great units from their bearing on man and 
his institutions. He thus gave a distinctively historical trend to 
the subject. He may be called the father of modern geography, 
and his logic of the subject rules to this day, though it is true 
that his method of presentation has been supplanted by one better 
adapted to the wealth of modern scientific knowledge. His 
treatment was too rigidly philosophical for children, and is still 
undergoing modification to adjust it to the needs of the child's 
interest in the things taught. 

The center of the Ritterlau view rested in the reaction of 
physiography or surface-change on the destinies of man. How 
do river-silting, delta-building, valley-scooping, mountain-wear- 
ing and the perpetual change In the face of the earth affect the 
dispositions, ideas, institutions, food, clothing and shelter of 
men? 

It is plain that the latest geography-making has not gotten 
away from the Ritterian conception. The best of the late books 
give a large share of attention to physiography, to the sculpture 
of the continents and to the world ridge. In these features of 
their presentation, they do well, but they are not equally f ortu* 
nate in establishing the connection between the physiographical 
changes and the effects they produce on men and their institu- 
tions. They treat well of men ; they treat well of physiography; 
but here they end. The intervening link is left out. Who will 
supply it? 

Just at this point there arises necessity for the work of Oscar 
Peschel, who began a task as yet only blocked out, viz., the 
establishing of the causative chain between the great continental 
units and man's work. Peschel has pointed the way, but has left 
It untrodden. He took up and criticised with Intelligence the 
plan and ideas of the great Ritter. But he was himself unable to 
go beyond the position of the fingerboard, which stands at the 
crossing of the ways to direct the traveler, but itself goes 
nowhere. 

The subordination of geography to science on the one hand, or 
to history on the other hand is discussed in this article on the 
44 Teaching of Geography in Central Europe." The attempt of 
the German Gerland to force geography into the mathematical 
harness of the quantitative sciences shows one extreme. That 
of the Herbartians, who attempt to group home-geography about 
Robinson Crusoe and the " Nibelungen Lied" indicates the other 
extreme. 

The antithesis between science and history is, after all, a fic- 
tion. One might as well talk of subjecting caKe to the method of 
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bread, or to the method of roast-beef. There is historical 
science and scientific history. In any event, the matter is a ques- 
tion of method. Science is nothing if not scientific ; history is 
historical in proportion as it. possesses the same qualities, viz., 
exact observation, precise definition, fixed terminology, closely 
arranged classification and a well ordered and convincing expla- 
nation. All this is to say that good history and good science 
follow the same general plan of exact thought. 
. The form element in geography is a very important one. It of 
course constitutes the static core of the subject. It furnishes 
the mathematical element, which gives stability to conceptions, 
and furnishes the material for the stock of images which form 
the body of the subject. 

This point is important. Half the suceess of teaching depends 
on its ability to awaken a connected series of well-defined 
Images which mirror essentials in the matter taught. The recog- 
nition of this element Is one of the valid contentions of the 
American Herbart cult. Their chief use of history is to furnish 
a series of pleasing Images as pegs on which to hang " Helmath- 
skunde," topography, etc. 

Of course, surface-features or topography form the warp and 
woof of the imageable things in this subject, The surface of the 
globe is the common web joining all things. This of course 
justifies the emphasis put upon surface, but, like every other good 
thing, It may be overdone. One may safely say that there will be 
no effective geography teaching where there is no clearly cut 
picturing of the surface. 

Elementary geography seeks to make observation of home 
features the foundation for the leading ideas of the series. To 
get the child's attention there must be something his eye and 
hand can do. It is not sufficient .to say " Go and look! " He 
must be told what to look for, and when he has seen this 
thoroughly, be set to make some sort of representation of it. 

" Heimathskunde " requires the ability to fix directions and dis- 
tances, or to locate objects ; to observe and carry away Images of 
hill, slope and plain ; to see how wind and water wear hillsides, 
lower the tops of hills, fill up valleys and cover up plains or lower 
features. There is the geography of soil-making and the effect 
of various soils on plants. The growth of vegetation is a large 
chapter. Animals and their food are equally Important. 

But it will all be too descriptive, unless one part be carried 
over to another. The greatest weakness, of current geography is 
its perpetual tendency to run into the merely statuesque. It is 
land and water frozen into a never changing solid. The element 
of life is thus ignored, and the series of ideas made too severely 
mathematical. 

The next great advances In this subject are to come from 
securing its freedom from this mathematical bondage and its 
subjection more fully to the reign of causation. 

One should not Ignore the geometrical element, but, at the 
same time this feature should not obscure other elements equally 
valid. A due proportion and harmony are essential to a godd 
presentation of the subject. No one thing ought to get more 
time and attention than its logical importance demands. 

Beading between the lines of this excellent article on " Teach- 
ing of Geography in Central Europe,** one sees written large the 
new demand for such form of presentation as will insure the 
child's Interest and attention. Whether the form be that of the 
story as in Kingsley*s •• Water-Babies,** or Kipling's " Jungle- 
book," or that of a lively dialogue, as In most class recitations, it 
must put Its subject-matter In such way as to arouse the child's 
mind and to give him definite notions of what he learns. 

There Is abundant recognition that form is a very • important 
element in securing the child's attention. One may add to this 



that teaching is largely a question of finding suitable dress in 
which to put ideas before the learner's mind. 

Not less obvious is the recognition given by this article to the 
value of good preparation. After all, nothing outranks a teacher 
who really knows something. 



HISTORY 

William Henry Harrison. 



1773 — 1841. 

(See Supplement.) 



APATIOTIC ancestry —the stirring times of his boyhood. 
His college career — medical study — effect upon him of the 
Indian affairs — his volunteer service. 
Commission by Washington. 
Military Carkbr. 
A boy officer. 
St. Clair's defeat. 
Public despondency. 
Legion of the United States. 
" Mad Anthony." 
Harrison's position on the temperance question — opposi 

tion. 
Compare his sentiments with those of to-day. *- 

Indian Wars. 

Battle of Miami. 

" Captain Harrison." In command at Ft. Washington- 

Death of Wayne. 

Secretary of the N. W. Delegate to Congress. 

Governor of Indiana. 

Addition of upper Louisiana 

Tecumseh and the Prophet. 

Harrison's policy. 

Growth of the N. W. 

Tecumseh and Harrison's correspondence. 

The Council at Vincennes. 

The Indian view of the land questions. 

Harrison's prompt dealings. 

Condition of thb Country. 
Attitude of Great Britian. 
The " War Party." 
Border warfare. 
Battle of Tippecanoe. 
Tecumseh's return. 
Declaration of war. 
Hull's surrender (read authorities for and against tho 

the action. ) 
Harrison as General. 
The New Commission. 

Harrison's method with discontented volunteers. 
Preparations for campaign. * 

The massacre at Raisin. 
A navy for the lakes. 
Siege of Ft. Meigs. 
Battle of Lake Erie. 
Battle of the Thames. 
Death of Tecumseh. 
Harrison's removal from command. 
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Change of Career. 

General Harrison's resignation. 

Indian commission. 

A medal of honor. 

Member of Congress. 

State senator. 

Presidential elector. . 

U.S. Senator. Minister to Columbia. 

Removal by Jackson. 

Presidency. 

Lively campaign. Campaign songs. 

" Tippecanoe and Tyler too." 

u The log cabin campaign," 

His short presidency. 

His dying words : " My last wish is that the principles of 

the government be carried out." 
Died April 4, 1841. 

A Campaign Song. 
Tune: "America." 
Come brothers, shout his name, 
His laurelled deed proclaim, 

In song and glee. 
Who showed his worth in. fight 
And deeds of power and might, 
When war's dark hours like night, 
Enwrapped the free." 

Hurrah for the Log cabin chief of our choice 

For the old Indian fighter, hurrah. 
Hurrah and from mountain and valley the voice 

Of the people re-echoes, Hurrah ! 
Then come to the ballot box, boys, come along ; 

He never lost battle for you, 
Let us down with oppression and tyranny's throng ; 
' And up with old Tippecanoe. 



Natural History Notes. 



1. Examine the feet of a cat and of a dog. Explain the dif- 
ference in the claws and give any reason that you can think of 
for the difference. 

2. When they are standing naturally are the claws of each in 
the same position? Do you think of any reason for the difference? 
How many toes have they? 

3. Describe the claws of any other animal that you can see. 
State when you made the examination. 

1. What do horses feed upon ? If possible examine the teeth 
of a horse and describe them. Why are they different from those 
of a cat ? 

2. If possible look at the teeth of a cow and describe the 
lower ones, the upper ones. What kind of food are they adapted 
for eating ? 

1. Describe Ave (5) mammals that are found wild in the 
vicinity of your home. Make one paragraph for each. 

Pupils who live in cities may describe those that they have 
seen when visiting in the country, s.ating when and where they 
were seen. 

1 . Explain why an elephant needs a trunk more than a horse 
or cow. 

2. State what mammal is the most useful to man and give 
ur reasons for thinking so. 



whipping, according to our mood and the weather. 

Then that unhappy season after school, and Johnny's paper is 
at last written over ; a little better, perhaps, than before, but at 
what a cost of disagreeable feelings, angry thoughts, and wasted 
time. 

Did it pay? We thought not, and began to look around for a 
more satisfactory method of obtaining good language work. 

There are Johnnies in every school, and one of the hardest 
problems for a teacher is to get this careless, grimy little fellow 
to fry to do better. 

Of course he will make mistakes. So do we. Of course the t 
will creep into that dreadful whiteh, and the to, too, and twos get 
sadly mixed, even when Johnnie does try. 

But these mistakes gradually disappear, and a slow but con- 
stant improvement may be seen if there is a faithful, conscien- 
tious try behind it. And isn't the hardest part of it all, teachers, 
to get and keep the earnest try feeling in the children's hearts? 
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Now, I do not believe in prizes any more than yon. Not in 
those prizes where the two or three prodigies in the class strive 
to excel one another, and the majority settle back and wonder 
which will win. 

But there are prizes and prizes. And when some worthy in- 
centive can be placed before the class that all can strive for, with 
some hope of success, ambition is roused in all to win. 

The following methods have been of so much help in our own 
language work, that we offer them for the use of others. 

In the first place we tried to interest the scholars in literature, 
and not only in the writings of great masters, but in the writers 
themselves. 

For instance, some of Longfellow's shorter poems have been 
learned for memory gems, his longer ones read, his picture orna- 
mented, his birthday celebrated, his life studied, not in dry facts, 
but by finding all the interesting stories we could concerning his 
life or the writing of any of his poems. 

The same line of work has been followed with other writers — 
Whittier, Lowell, Hawthorne, Burns, Scott, Gary sisters, etc. 



papers in succession, were to be presented photographs of two 
of the famous authors studied. 

These really fine photographs, specimens of which are given in 
this article, are published and sold at a small price, by the Educa- 
tional Pub. Co. 

The children were delighted at the thought of possessing these 
for their " very own," and forthwith began to work with a will. 

There were many disappointments and discouragements, for it 
was not our purpose that the pictures be gained too easily. But 
the sight of the photographs in the hands of the successful ones 
proved a perpetual stimulus, and some encouraging words from 
time to time helped along the unlucky ones. 

By every paper they were that much stronger ; for every mis- 
take was carefully noted, and each misspelled word copied cor- 
rectly in a little book kept for the purpose, and carefully studied, 
that it might not trip them a second time. And most wonderful 
of all, some pupils even begged the privilege of staying after 
school, that they might re-write their paper, and thus be more 
sure of the coveted prize. 

Some have carefully preserved their pictures for albums at 
home. Others have made small albums for themselves. These 
when filled are valuable in their eyes, for they earned them by 
their own hard work. 

When scholars lov,e and will work for photographs of such men 
as Longfellow, Whittier, Tennyson, Irving, etc., we may hope 
that the future sale of the " yellow-covered literature H and 
" dime novel," so called,' will be materially lessened. 



James Bussell Lowell 



"Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country. And by the blessing of God, may that country 
itself become a vast and splendid monument, not of oppression 
and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, of liberty, upon which the 
world may gaze, with admiration, forever ! "— Daniel Webster. 



Then the children have ransacked magazines, papers, calendars, 
advertisements, etc., for pictures of any of these, or other noted 
men; also their homes, birthplaces, etc. Some found also the 
illustrations of some poems. 

When all were collected, the life and works of some writer 
were assigned to each scholar, thin blank books supplied, and 
great was the delight of each pupil to find that they were actually 
writing a book ! 

When all was finished, the pictures pasted in, and some original 
sketches added, the plain brown paper covers were removed, and 
a dull, pretty tint of cartridge paper substituted, tied with a 
narrow ribbon which harmonized with the color of the cover. 

Out drawing supervisor next lent his aid, and gave a few 
lessons to the pupils in Japanese sketching. 

Their interest having been now thoroughly aroused, the pupils 
were told that to each scholar handing in five perfect language 



Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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Hygiene of the Respiratory 
System. II. 



By MARTHA B. OBNE. 



Why we Should Breathe through the Nose. 

IN the process of respiration, air passes through the nose or 
month into the pharynx (throat), thence into the larynx 
(voice-box), from which it passes through an opening called 
the gottis into the trachea (wind-pipe), thence through the bron- 
chi and bronchial tabes to the air sacs of the langs. 

These various air passages and the lungs are the organs of 
respiration. 

The nose consists not only of the triangular projection from 
the face, but of two narrow, yet extensive chambers behind, 
called the nasal fossasy in the upper part of which are found the 
nerves of smell. These chambers connect with the orbits in 
which the eyes are situated. 

Suspended within the nasal fossae are coils of thin bone called 
the turbinated bones from their fancied resemblance to tops. 
These coils of bone afford a large surface, which, like the interior 
of the nostrils and nasal fossae are covered with mucous mem- 
branes. 

The mucous membrane is so copiously furnished with blood- 
vessels that it is red in color, and since such large quantities of 
warm blood are flowing through them all the time, the tempera- 
ture of the nasal chambers is one or two degrees warmer even 
than that of the mouth. The membrane Is kept moist by Its 
secretions of mucus, and on its surface are hair-like projections 
called cilia, which have a constant wave-like motion contrary to 
the current of air that is flowing in and out of the air-passages 
all the time. 

Since the nose is especially fitted to warm, moisten and cleanse 
the inhaled air, nature thus indicates that this organ, and not the 
mouth is the proper channel of respiration. 

How Air is Prepared in the Nose. 

At the entrance of the nostrils are tiny stiff hairs through which 
the air passes and is thus sifted of many fibers and particles of 
dust. 

Finer particles are caught upon the ever-waving cilia and 
brushed back. If the air is too cold for the delicate tissue of the 
lungs, it is warmed in the narrow, winding passages of the nasal 
fossae; if too hot and dry, it is moistened and cooled by the 
mucus of the mucous membrane. 

Why we should not Breathe through the Mouth. 

When we breathe through the mouth a large column of cold, 
unprepared air is forced into the throat; this irritates and 
inflames it, often causing the tonsils to become red and swollen ; 
this inflamation extends also into the eustachian tubes, which lead 
to the ears and the hearing is impaired ; it extends to the nasal 
fossae, obstructing the nasal cavities and becoming one cause of 
catarrh and headache ; catarrh not unf requently seriously affects 
the eyes and the sight suffers. As the air passes to the lungs it 
irritates the lining of the larynx; the voice loses its resonance, 
becomes harsh and unpleasant, and the lungs themselves become 
weak and imperfectly developed ; this diminishes the vitality and 
vigor of the whole body and renders It susceptable to the attacks 
of many diseases, not the least among them being consumption. 
One predisposed to lung disease of any kind should make special 
effort to breathe properly. Even during sleep the mouth should 
be kept closed. 

When you awake in the morning and find your mouth, throat 
and tongue parched and dry, it Is evident that you have been 
sleeping with your mouth open ; to prevent this it would be well 



to wear a skull cap at night that will buckle tightly beneath the 
chin and thus hold the jaws together. 

The squaws of certain Indian tribes fully understanding the 
Importance of proper breathing, bandage the mouth of the sleep- 
ing infant thus compelling it to breathe through the nose. A 
8cotch physician, realizing the importance of proper breathing, 
has written a valuable paper entitled, " Shut your Mouth and 
Save your Life." 

Bronchitis may be caused In this way, for it Is an Inflamation 
of the bronchial tubes causing an increased secretion of mucus 
and consequent coughing. 

Other diseases of the respiratory system are caused by this 
habit and will be spoken of in a later article. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

Outline — South America. 

By H.J. 



Topics. 

(1) Incas. 

Legend of the "Children of the Sun; n Worship of the Sun. 
Temple at Cuzco. Interior decorated with gold, silver, 
diamonds, emeralds, etc.; exterior substantial — heavy 
rocks, thatched-roof . How records were kept. Great 
roads through Quito, Cuzco, Chile — (bridges of rope, 
tunnels, valleys filled in with rocks, steps up sides of 
mountains.) Mode of travel. Extent of the empire. 
Skill in embalming bodies. Conquest of Plzarro, etc. (See 
Prescott's " Conquest of Peru.") 
Animals of South America. 

(2) Sloth. 

Coarse, long hair, color of hair a protection to animal; 
food, long arms, position of fingers and toes; motion 
awkward and slow on ground, hence name " sloth" ; low, 
plaintive cry, serpents the greatest enemies of the sloth, 
etc. 

(3) Condor. 

Largest bird of prey; spread of the wings; bill hooked, 
sharp claws, powerful muscles; keen sight; graceful 
flight; no nests ; eggs on rocks, very rare ; condor feeds on 
dead flesh ; a greedy eater ; great power of flight. 

(4) Other characteristic animals belonging to South America. 
(Notice especially the brilliant colors of birds, their strange 

songs.) Alligator, electrical eel, armadillo, ant-eater, 
ostrich, flamingo, puma, Jaguar, boa-constrictor, humming- 
birds, parrots, spoon-bill, tortoise, monkeys, llama, 
albatross. 

(5) India-rubber. 

Sap of tree. How obtained. How prepared for use. 
Qualities — uses — appearance of tree. A native of India. 
Para India-rubber from Brazil. India-rubber balls used 
by natives of Haytl at time of Columbus* discovery. 
($) Palm tree. 

Its value to the natives [ropes, hammocks, fishing-nets, roof, 
canoe, candles, food, (cocoanut, date, etc.) ] Size of 
leaves, (fans) ; height of tree ; beauty of foliage. 
(7) Coffee. 

Evergreen shrub — leaves dark green, lustrious, flowers 
generally snowy white, star-shaped, very fragrant — 
bright red berry changing to deep purple — within berry 
two hard seeds with fiat sides touching, pulp, chaff, roast- 
ing, Mocha and Java. Brazil produces more than half of 
world's supply. 
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(8) Qauchos and Uaneros. 
Immense plains (Pampas). Thousands of cattle — gaucho— 
long hair ; lassoo around horns of a bull ; a great horseman 
begins when a child three or four years old. Never loses 
his way on these vast plains. Observation keen — knows 
no fear — catches cattle, wild horses, ostriches, goats. 
Immense flat plains of Venezuela (Llanos) well- watered. 
Vast estates, no boundaries between them, llaneros know 
every inch of the ground, solitary life. Thousands of 
cattle and horses belong to each— branded with iron — 
some distinguishing mark — brave, yet in constant danger 
of death; alligators, serpents, electrical eel, wild animals, 
etc* 

(9) Volcanoes, 

Opening in earth's crust (crater) ; volcano conical in shape ; 
constant, intermittent; rocks, steam, lava, etc., sent 
out (lava retains heat for a long time.) Herculaneum and 
Pompeii buried by eruption of Vesuvius 79 A.D. Excava- 
tions and discoveries. Volcanoes bordering the Pacific 
(Japan, Mexico. C. A., Andes Mts.) " Vulcan, God of 
Fire." Submarine volcanoes. Cause of volcanoes (ex- 
pansive force of heated air or steam.) See *• Last Days of 
Pompeii," Bvhoer. 

(10) Earthquakes. 

Shaking or trembling of earth— rumbling noise like thun- 
der—ground rises and falls, sometimes houses fall, cities 
swallowed up, etc. Sometimes water recedes then rushes 
back again. Lisbon earthquake, 1755. Frequent earth- 
quakes in South America (houses low.) Cause— Con- 
traction of certain layers of rock cause rocks above to 
have no support— these bend or break causing great 
hollows in earth. Change in earth's surface after earth- 
quakes. Charleston earthquake, 1886. 

(11) Selvas or Forest Plains. 

Valley of the Amazon; densest forest in the world. Great 
variety of trees, air plants, climbing vines. In traveling 
through Selvas it is necessary to cut one's way — traveling 
by water, difficult to find a landing-place. Products— 
Quinine, palms, India-rubber, mahogany, cocoanut, cow- 
tree, nuts, vegetable Ivory. 

(12) Distribution of Moisture. 

(In dry region, irrigation employed.) Bainless coast. 
In Torrid Zone— Winds from east towards west, thus from 
Atlantic across continent. Winds moist as they pass over 
the ocean; passing over land get cooler, gradually drop 
moisture, as they sweep over the continent ascend eastern 
slope of Andes and on reaching the cold summit are com- 
pletely robbed of moisture. The winds pass over the 
western side of mountains entirely dry. Thus east of 
Andes in Torrid Zone, well-watered; west of Andes, dry. 
In South Temperate Zone, Just the opposite. Thus Chile, 
well-watered; Peru, dry; Brazil, well-watered; South 
Argentine, dry. 

(13) Meanings of some South American names. 

Colombia, In honor of Colon; Venezuela, Little Venice; 
Ecuador, Equator; Bolivia, In honor of Bolivar; Argentine 
Republic, Silver republic; Orinoco, Colled serpent; Bio de 
La Plata, Biver of sliver ; Montevideo, I see the mountain ; 
Buenos Ayres, Beautiful acres; Valparaiso, Vale of Para- 
dise; Tierra del Fuego, Land of Fire; Andes, Copper. 



Pulp Maps. 



By ANNA V. JONES, Pd.M , Port Richmond, JT. T. 
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OW do you make those beautiful pulp maps?" Is the 
question asked by so many teachers who have visited our 
school. 

I have thought it a good plan to give the answer in the 
Popular Educator, as it might perhaps in that way reach 
others who would like to know of some good plan by which they 
might impress the physical features of the different groups of 
states upon the mind of a child in a way pleasing to him. 

Each pupil provides himself with four New York Worlds, or 
their equivalent In s jme other paper (we select the World because 
we find that it makes finer and better pulp than most of the other 
papers). The papers are torn into pieces about the size of the 
thumb-nail, then placed in a pan and covered with boiling water 
and allowed to stand until cool enough to mix with the hands 
when the mixture is worked and kneaded until none of the print 
can be seen, and it is of a very light gray color. It Is then 
placed in a jar and is ready for use. 

We have found that It saves much time and trouble If double 
the quantity of pulp Is made at the beginning of the term, and 
part of It squeezed out and dried and put aside until needed, 
when it can be made ready for use by soaking It In a little warm 
water. 

After the pulp is ready, each pupil is provided with an outline 
map of whatever group of states we are studying, which we 
mount on cardboard. 

The question has been asked, " Why not have the pupil draw 
the outline for himself? " It is because we consider it a waste 
of time and of nervous energy which would be better employed 
in studying important and interesting particulars concerning the 
physical features, climate, products, etc., of the Interior. 

We cover the portion upon which we are at work with glue, 
then cover this with pulp of the desired thickness. The boundary 
lines between each state, when not natural, we trace with ink on 
the edge of the last state made, before we place the pulp of the 
next. 

Spaces are left for the rivers and k".,;\:, which are painted a 
delicate blue. 

After the entire group has been covered with pulp and it has 
dried sufficiently, we paint each state a tint corresponding to 
those colors used In painting the maps in their geographies. 

The final process Is the making of the mountain systems and 
placing them in proper position. 

Some of the pupils like to allow the cardboard upon which the 
maps are mounted to extend about an inch and a half beyond the 
edge of the map, then gild It and finish off with ribbons, and as 
the best are placed upon the walls of the room, It adds much to 
its attractiveness. 



People and Places. 



"Stories of Australasia" is evidently a success, possessing 
simplicity and life. It Is a difficult thing to get down to the 
plane of child life and comprehension without devitalizing 
matter and style. You have done It without loss of freshness. 
It is not only welcome because interesting, but because instructive. 

D. H. Kiehle, 
Supt. Public Instruction, St. Paul, Minn. 



It is a valuable addition to the supplementary reading matter of 
our middle grades, being attractive in manner and valuable in 
information. I see this is Vol. I of a series, " People and 
Places," and hope the recognition accorded to this book will 
insure a goodly number to follow. O. T. Bright, 

County Supt. SehooU, Chicago. 
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Composition Work for May. 



Primary. 
By B. M. MILFORD. 



A CHILD will give his attention to a subject that is presented 
In an Interesting manner. His attention Is in proportion to 
the attractiveness of the subject and the impression Is in 
proportion to the attention, therefore it is of great importance 
that the subject be presented in some unexpected and pleasing 
manner. 

A few lines drawn representing some object of interest will 
not fall in gaining attention. 

It Is but uninteresting and wearisome work at times to be 
obliged to comply with the teacher's request : " Write five sen- 
tences about birds and five sentences about flowers." 

There is nothing unusual or particularly interesting about this 
request and it is complied with in the ordinary wearisome 
manner. 

Some little drawing appropriate to the month, can be used to 
secure the attention. 

One teacher drew a May-pole ; in each streamer she placed a 
sentence In the lesson of the day, then turning said: " How 
many would like to dance about the May-pole? " 

Instantly the hands were raised. " Well," said she, " each 
child may study the sentences carefully and then come to me and 
whisper all of them. If you whisper each sentence correctly and 
do not fail on any word, I will write your name upon the board 
in the streamer, at the end of the sentence." 




Every one began studying with an unusual and wonderful 
energy for each wished a streamer. The reading lesson was a 
perfect success and each child was gratified to see his name 
printed upon the board signifying that his lesson had been per- 
fect. Their teacher had impressed them with the importance of 
doing this work with great care and accuracy, " for," said she, 
" if any one should make one false step the May dance would be 
a failure." 

She had gained their fixed attention and concentration of 
attention Is the basis of mind development. 

The same device may be used in composition work as well as 
In reading. 

The teacher may read the story and the pupils select the leading 



ideas which are written upon the central staff. Each child then 
adds sentences for streamers. Each one is different and the 
teacher may encourage them to place as many streamers as pos- 
sible upon their May-pole. 

The following story contains much that will interest and 
instruct the child in both primary and intermediate grades. The 
suggestions given may be applied to other stories. Portions of 
this were given by a teacher of primary work. 

To the Cuckoo. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove 1 

Thou messenger of spring ! 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

Soon as the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear. 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year? 

Delightful visitant! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 

The school-boy wandering through the wood 

To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts, thy most curious voice to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

Sweet bird ! they bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is every clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year ! 

O, could I fly, I'd fly with thee! 

We'd make with joyful wing, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 

Attendants on the wing." 

— Logan. 

How many pictures do you see in this story? Let us write 
them: 

The birds are in the the grove. 

The flowers deck the green. 

The school-boy wanders through the wood. 

The boy Imitates the birds' songs. 

I hear the sound of music 
How many can draw a cuckoo-bird? 

Let us try. 

Some of their attempts were deformities but not a word of 
discouragement was spoken to them. Their little attempts, 
though crude and misshapen, were earnest and real, and the trial 
was worthy of praise. 

Then followed the questions : 

What do we hear in the woods in springtime? 

What do we see in the woods? 

When do we see the daisies? 

Which did you see first, the spring flowers or the birds. Tell 
all you can about them. 

In this story, who wanders through the wood? 

Why is the boy there? 

What is a primrose? 

What is the color of the primrose? 

Draw a primrose. 

What does the boy do when he hears the cuckoo's voice? 

Write other words which mean the same as « lay." 
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Write the fourth stanza from memory. 
Write it in your own words. 
Did yon ever hear any cross notes In a bird's song? 
Is a bird ever discouraged? 

Relate some little story illustrating the perseverance of birds. 
" A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary and 'neath the eaves, 
Essayed to make a nest," etc. 

— B. S. S. Andros. 

Why is there no winter In the bird's year? 

Why is the bird's bower always green? 

What songs about the woods do you know? 

What songs of flowers do you sing? 

What songs about birds do you know? 

Reproduce this story In sand. 

(Twigs may be used for trees, a few little flowers, real or of 
paper, can easily be procured. The school-boy may be made of 
moistened sand or clay. All these may be made on the long table 
covered with sand.) 

Again, let the children draw the objects mentioned in a story. 
This is an important aid in memorizing. 

In this story, let the little ones draw the forest of trees and 
color them green, leaving a path in the midst. 

In the foreground, let them draw and color some bright spring 
flowers. Then tiny birds may be drawn among the trees or 
flying above them. 

Let them draw the school boy in the path of the forest. In the 
pictures he may be represented as standing, walking, bending 
over and picking flowers, or in any attitude the child may fancy. 
Such pictures give the pupils an opportunity for developing their 
imaginations. 

At another time, read a little story and let each child cut out 
portions of pictures, paste each portion on a sheet of heavy paper 
wherever his idea of the story may suggest. 

In this manner he soon has an entirely new picture ; original, 
his own creation and one of which every pupil is proud. 

To Illustrate this story, let them secure trees and flowers from 
colored advertising cards, flower catalogues, etc. All children 
take great delight in these pictures and each picture will suggest 
an added lesson in color, harmony or proportion. It is wonder- 
ful how quickly little ones will comprehend the meaning of these 
terms, and will apply their knowledge in this device of " making 
pictures." 

Intermediate Grade. 

What are the leading ideas in this poem? 

What figure of speech in the first line? In the fourth line? 

What kinds of sentences In the second stanza? 

Write each in a variety of ways. 

Write synonyms f or : ' l Delightful visitant." 

Who was the goddess of the flowers? 

Write a story about flowers which you have learned in myth- 
ology. 

Who was the muse who presided over music? 

Analyze the fourth stanza. 

Describe the cuckoo. 

What quotations about May, birds, flowers and trees have you 
learned? Write each. 

What poems by our leading poets about spring? 

Write the myth of Narcissus. 

Write the story of Clytie. 

What flowers are national flowers? Why were these adopted? 

What is the appearance of the woods in winter? How do they 
look in spring? 



Write an imaginary Journey of a bird who returns to you in the 
spring. 

What flowers may be found in the woods? Describe the 
flowers in the woods in spring. 

Write a letter from a bird in the woods to a bird in a cage. 

Write a dialogue between birds and flowers. 

Compare the life of a flower in a green-house and a wild flower. 

Compose music to the words : 

" Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song 
No winter in thy year." 



An Inductive Study of 
•Evangeline. 



Grammar Grade. 



Equipment. — A flve-cent copy of the poem, (Educational 
Pub. Co., Publishers,) pencil and tablet on each pupil's desk. 

Method 1. — Introduction and Part the First read by the 
teacher; class noting examples of description, narration, imagi- 
nation! superstition, etc. 

2. Pupils read the same as a class exercise. 

8. Part the Second studied the same as Part the First. 

Result. — The following outline developed by the class. 

Evangeline. 

A Tale of Love in Aoadle. 

r.*«wii«*ftm / Description of Acadia. 
Introduction ( Fore8 hadowing of the Story. 

Part the First: The Banishment. 

Part the Second : The Wandering. 

Part the First. Five Sections. 

I. 1. Grand Pre*. 

2. Evangeline. 

3. Evangeline's Home. 

4. Evangeline's and Gabriel's Childhood. 

II. 1. Indian Summer. 

o v VM in» / Out-doors. 
2. Evening | In . doorfl 

III. The Betrothal. 

IV. 1. The Betrothal Feast. 
2. The Seizure. 

Y. The Embarkation. 
Part the Second. Five Sections. 

I. Homesick Wanderers. 

II. The counter- voyages on the Mississippi. 

III. Re-union of old friends in the South. 

IV. Journeys to the West and North. 
V. The End. 

Time. — Forty minutes a week for twelve weeks, not consecu- 
tive. 

Grade.— Eighth year. 

Things noted in the class. 

Passages suggestive of motion, hope, tediousness, weariness, 
etc., a prairie landscape, a moonlight scene, references to 
Scripture, a legend, parallel between the Snow Bridegroom and 
Gabriel, name of author. 
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Composition Lesson about 
Spring. 



By KATHRYN LIVINGSTON. 



W 



TE will see what the poet, Holmes said about spring- 
flowers and trees, spring insects and birds," said Miss 
Farnsworth, turning the pages to Holmes' " Spring," 
beginning with " Winter is past." 
The children gave attention as she read : 

44 Winter is past; the heart of Nature warms 
Beneath the wreck of unresisted storms : 
Doubtful at first, suspected more than seen, 
The southern slopes are fringed with tender green." 

Here she paused in her reading, and looking up, said : " What 
is meant by the « heart of Nature * ? " 

44 Why are not the northern slopes 4 fringed with tender green '? " 

This gave rise to a few geography facts and a little talk about 
the course of the sun and where its rays strike more vertically 
in the spring-time. 

Then followed the lines about the spring flowers : 

44 Our sheltered banks, beneath the dripping eaves, 
Spring's earliest nurslings spread their glowing leaves, 
Bright with the hues from wider pictures won, 
White, azure, golden, — drift, or sky, or sun, — 
The snow-drop, bearing on her patient breast 
The frozen trophy torn from winter's crest; 
The violet gazing on the arch of blue 
Till her own iris wears it's deepened hue ; 
The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the mould 
Naked and shivering with his cup of gold." 

Miss Farnsworth paused again and said : 

44 What are « Spring's earliest nurslings ' ? " 

44 The early spring flowers," was answered. 

44 From what does it say the bright colors are borrowed? " 

44 From drift, sky and sun," was the reply. 



44 Tell me the color of clouds, sky and sun," said Miss Farns- 
worth. 

41 White, blue and yellow," was answered. 

44 Now, what are the colors of the snow-drop, violet and crocus?" 

The children seemed delighted and Joyfully said, * 4 White, blue 
and yellow, too." 

Then Miss Farnsworth briefly related to them the sweet little 
German legend: that the flowers reflect the colors they see in 
God's great works and that the snow-drops are little bells made 
partly of snow and were made for the angels. These angels 
come down to ring them in early spring, in order to wake other 
flowers from their winter sleep : — proclaiming that these are 
about to appear on the earth and the time of the * 4 singing of the 
birds is come." 

Then the children told what they knew of the colors, white, 
blue and yellow, and Miss Farnsworth said, 44 Harry, you may 
draw us a few little snow-drops on the board, Grace may draw a 
violet with this colored chalk, and Alice, a crocus with * jis 
bright yellow chalk. The rest of us will talk more o' -.. 
beautiful lines and inspect their work when it is comple* •'■•" 

44 What is meant by the l frozen trophy torn frov. winter*' 1 , 
crest'?" 

41 There are many adjectives in these lives. Let us name them.'* 

44 What is the 4 iris ' of the violet? " 

44 Why is the crocus called a spendthrift? " 

44 Now I will read you what is said about the trees," said Miss 
Farnsworth : 

44 Swelled with new life, the darkening elm or Y^h 
Prints her thick buds against the spotted s j v ; 
On all her boughs the stately chestnut c'; <v es 
The gummy shroud that wrap her embr j leaves." 

" What gives new life to the trees In the spring? " 
Here followed a little talk about how the trees derive their sus- 
tenance from the earth. 
44 What Is meant by the elm's 4 thick buds '? '* 
44 What Is meant by the 4 gummy shroud ' o she chestnut? " 
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" Let us draw an elm leaf and chestnut leaf." Miss Farns- 
worth produced a great many and gave one of each to the pupils. 

14 Now we will hear about more spring life of a different kind," 
said Miss Farnsworth, taking up the book again and reading : 

" The house-fly, stealing from his narrow grave, 
Drugged with the Opiate that November gave, 
Beats with faint wing against the sunny pane, 
Or crawls, tenacious, o'er its lucid plain; 
From shaded chinks of lichen-crusted walls, 
In languid curves, the gliding serpent crawls ; 
The boy's green harper, thawing from his sleep, 
Twangs a hoarse note and tries a shortened leap ; 
On floating rails that face the softening noons, 
The still shy turtle range tneir dark platoons, 
Or, toiling aimless o'er the mellowing fields, 
Trail through the grass their tessellated shields." 

Miss Farnsworth looked up, saying, " How many have ever 
examined a fly very closely? " 

Only a few hands were raised. 

" Ton may all come here to the table and look under the micro- 
scope which I have and examine this house-fly. Tell me how 
his wings look." 

•« Yes, they are very thin with beautiful sunshiny colors. 
"Notice his eyes, why are so many needed packed in so solidly? 

41 See his feet. I am glad you see the hooks and hairs on them. 

44 Now you understand why our poet says, he * crawls, tenacious 
o'er the lucid plain' of the glass." 

44 Observe him very closely, for some one will be expected to 
write all about him." 

44 What is meant by the * narrow grave ' of the house-fly? " 

44 What was the opiate that November gave to drug the fly? " 

44 Fred may draw upon the blackboard a pane of glass ten by 
fourteen and John may draw three rails, each twenty-four inches 
long. The rest may be seated and we will all think of the names 
of as many insects as possible." 

As each was mentioned Fred wrote the name inside the draw- 
ing of the window pane. Each pupil also wrote the list. 

44 We will now think of the names of creeping things for John 
to write upon his rails." 

Among the insects given were : bees, flies, grasshoppers, katy- 
dids, butterflies, crickets, locusts, moths, wasps. 

Among the reptiles were : serpents, snakes, earthworms, cater- 
pillars, alligators, frogs, lizards. 

Then Miss Farnsworth wrote the following list of adjectives 
upon the br-ard. 

buzzing chirping 

sharp twittering 

piping little 

hissing ugly 

humming stinging 

whizzing poisonous 

rustling repulsive 

slow green 

She asked the pupils to construct sentences applying appropri- 
ate adjectives to the nouns given. 

Then she assigned various duties to the different pupils. John 
was to write of the early spring life on the 44 southern slopes " of 
the hills ; Grace was to write about the snow-drop ; Helen, the 
violet and Belle, the crocus. 

One boy was to write what he could of the elm, another was 
to write about the chestnut tree. 

Others were assigned the house-fly, the frog, the turtle. 

To-morrow we will read again this poem by Holmes, and I 



shall then expeet you to write a composition about this poem and 
in the meantime to be finding out something about this poet's 
life. 

For busy work the pupils were to write the names of twenty 
spring flowers. Before each was to be placed an adjective de- 
scribing it. Then an adverbial modifier telling where it grows ; 
the list to be kept like this. 



white lilies 

blue violets 

pretty daisies - grow 

red roses 

yellow buttercups 

After this is done ask the children to construct affirmative, 

interrogative and exclamatory sentences from the words given. 



in the garden, 
by the brook, 
in the field, 
in the green-house, 
in the meadow. 



Encourage the children to draw as many of the flowers as 
they can. 

Then require them to write out a list of trees separating them 
into: 

timber trees 
fruit trees 
shade trees 
nut-bearing trees 
spice-bearing trees 
Let the strife be to see who can write the longest list of 
simple sentences about these trees. 

Pictures may be distributed to the pupils. These may be 
illustrations of trees, flowers or insects. Each pupil is to study 
the picture carefully and write out its story, quoting as many 
lines as possible from the poem just read. 
This is excellent drill and enjoyed by the pupils. 



Pupils should begin actual school work (not preparation 
for it) at the time set for opening school, and continue work till 
the time appointed for closing. The recess period extends from 
the time pupils stop work to the time they begin again, thus 
including time spent in preparing for recess and in passing from 
and to their seats. 

Never hurry so much as to cause confusion. Do not 
begin work till all are ready. Take a moment between classes 
to see if everything about the school is right. 

Discipline your pupils so strongly that your school will 
not lose much time on account of disorder. 

Do not do, unless unavoidable, work which belongs to the 
janitor. 

— J. B. Tick, Supt. Schools^ Plainville, Mm$. 
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Blackboard Drawing. 

By D. ft. AUGSBURG, Salt Lake dtp, Utah 



A LARGE percentage of a child's knowledge is gained through 
unconscious absorption. Nearly all great ideas are gained 
this way. A very small percentage of teaching is effective. 
Try to teach a single point, and unless it is very simple, a class 
will not receive one-half of that which you have aimed to teach. 
Nearly all of a teacher's preparation is for conscious effort. 
Very few aim at unconscious effort. Why not aim at both? It 
certainly will pay. That unconscious drinking in, is a power 
that should be directly aimed at, and systematically fed. A very 
effective method of doing this, of teaching by absorption, is by 
means of blackboard pictures. A picture neatly drawn on the 
blackboard is a teaching force for from one to three days, when 
it becomes old and ceases to be of use for this purpose. Some 
teachers have* drawings on their boards months at a time. Often 
special drawings like those for Thanksgiving or Christmas are 
left on long after those days are past. It is needless to say that 
a good teacher does not do this, but puts her drawing on the 
blackboard for a purpose, and removes it as soon as that purpose 
is accomplished. The blackboard is for use and is not intended 
to remain idle an indefinite length of time to preserve a useless 
drawing. Perhaps there is no tell-tale about the school-room that 
speaks so plainly of stagnation and lack of progress as an old 
drawing on the blackboard. Clean boards are by far, more pref- 
erable than those filled with useless drawings. 



What drawings shall we put on the blackboard for silent teach- 
ing? A drawing that will bring out the central idea of a lesson 
supplement a truth, or impart some special information. 

Suppose you are teaching a valley, water shed, river basin, or 
river system, a drawing similar to Fig. 1. on the blackboard will 
do much toward making the points plain. A little child will sit 
and muse over such a picture, build little air castles in it, that 
will do as much toward impressing what you wish on the mind 
as more pretentious methods. 

A train of cars is dear to the heart of every child. Place a 
train on the blackboard and then let a pupil find out what it would 
be loaded with in the various cities and towns and print the 
names on the cars. For example what would a train be loaded 
with in Charleston, S. C, or Philadelphia, Pa? 

If the part is foreign a ship may take the place of the train of 
cars and the exports printed on the sails. 

Most pupils do not distinguish the difference in meaning 
between shade, shadow and reflection; often calling. a shade a 
shadow and nearly always calling a reflection a shadow. A 
drawing like the above will forever correct such mistakes. A 
shade is always on the object, a shadow is detached from the 
object, and the reflection is between you and the object. 

It is doubtful if children would learn how to draw, unaided, 
from the object alone. Artists recommend the teaching of 
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drawing from the object alone when nine out of ten of them 
have learned more through copies than all other sources com- 
bined. The truth is we need both copying and object drawing to 
make the best progress. The Object contains only the idea. The 
drawing contains both the idea and how to represent it. 

A picture similar to the above on the blackboard is not only an 
unconscious measure for the pupil. in his work but is a lesson in 
simplicity of representation. A blackboard drawing is an aid to 



room who would not only be willing, but anxious to do this 
work. Some teachers mark out the work for the whole month, 
and designate the pupil that is to put the work on the board each 
day, and the plan works very nicely. 



Birds. 



4 

the pupil if It is above or better than he can do himself; it is not 
an aid and he will get very little from it if it is not as good as he 
can do himself. A pupil will get more from a sketch than from 
a finished drawing, and more from a sketch or simple drawing 
that is but little above his own effort, than from a more elaborate 
production. 




f!SiH^*avv 



44 Yes, but who is to put these drawings on the blackboard? " 
asks the teacher. u I cannot draw." I would learn how by all 
means. Begin now and draw a little every day and you will be 
surprised at your progress before the end of one year. But it is 
not necessary for the teacher to place the drawing on the black- 
board. There are always one or more pupils in almost every 



1. Give two characteristics that apply to all birds which do 
not apply to mammals. 

2. State how the bones of birds differ from those of mammals. 

3. Why can some birds fly higher and better than others ? 

4. Describe any birds that you have seen or read about that 
cannot fly at all. 

1. How are the feathers {arranged on a bird ? (Examine a 
fowl from which the feathers have been removed.) 

2. At what time of the year and how are the feathers renewed ? 
8. Is there any difference in the color of male and female 

birds ? Describe any that you know about. 
4. How do birds make their feathers waterproof ? 

1. Why do not hens need teeth? 

2. When they eat corn how is it ground up ? 

8. We say that all vertebrates have the same form of skeleton. 
Where are the fore limbs of a bird ? 

4. Examine a hen and see if it has any ears. Describe what 
you find and state when you made the examination. 

1. Show how birds that live on the water are fitted for that 
kind of life. 

2. Describe some water birds that you have seen. 

3. If you have ever seen any water-birds flying high in the 
air— state in what order they were flying, in what direction they 
were going and the probable purpose of their flight. 

1. Describe the nests of three common kinds of birds that you 
have seen. 

2. Describe some of the very peculiar nests that you have 
seen. 

8. Do you think the nests of the same kinds of birds are 
always the same ? 

4. How do they know how to make their nests ? 

1. Describe the toes of a bird; how many and which way do 
they turn ? 

2. What birds can see in the night ? Why ? 

8. Can the same ones see in the day time ? Why ? 
4. Where do most of our birds go in the winter ? How do 
they know where to go ? 

— Wr-P. M., Florence. 
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A Reception of Spring Flowers. 



By ELLA M. POWIR8. 



LET the school-room be lavishly decorated with flowers of the 
spring. Upon the black-board may be drawn, in colored 
crayons, a bright border of red, white and yellow to lips. 
Also have clusters of these flowers drawn on the board. There 
may be conventional designs of tiles and borders having this 
flower for a unit. 

There may be a bouquet of tulips upon the teacher's desk. The 
children will unconsciously develop much taste in arranging the 
various colors. They will place a bunch of white tulips in one 
place, red in another, yellow in a third ; then they will decide 
upon tasteful combinations as, red and white, white and pink, 
yellow and red, white and yellow* Let each child wear a tulip if 
possible, or, if not to be procured, a rosette of red, white and 
yellow ribbons. Let pictures of spring flowers be brought and 
placed in conspicuous positions. A few birds of yellow or red 
placed among the flowers will add to the effect. Butterflies of 
yellow will help to carry out the idea of color and decoration. 
Even two or three live canaries will not cause the pupils' attention 
to wander from the exercises. 

Place upon the board among the drawings of beautiful flowers, 
appropriate quotations as : 

44 For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is 
come and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land." Sol. II. 
11, 12. 

The blue-bird chants from the elm's long branches, 
A hymn to welcomethe budding year, 
The south- wind wanders from field to forest 
And softly whispers, «« The spring is here." 

44 Thou pulse of joy, whose throb beats time 
For daisied field, for blossoming spray ! 
To dance of leaf and song-birds chime, 
Set all the prose of life to rhyme, 

Ring in the May!" 

— M. E. Blake. 

" In Grandma's garden that fronts the west, 
Are some bright flowers I love the best, 
Here are the tulips so bright and tall 
That form a gay border up next the wail. 

" These are white and yellow and red 
Nodding and swinging, that tulip bed, 
And these bright flowers I love the best 
In Grandma's garden that fronts the west." 

— K. L. 

" I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine 
With sweet musk roses and with eglantine." 

— Shakespeare, 



" Little golden crocus, 
Peeping from the snow. 
Tells of coming summer, 
Warm winds that will blow. 

Calling up the tulips 

Sleeping in their beds, 
With their soft, brown night-caps 
On their sleepy heads." 
The Reception. 
This may be given by seven pupils. The queen, who gives the 
reception should be dressed in white. Let the platform be 
covered with a green rug. Have a flower stand built up with 
plants, shrubs and vines. Let baskets of flowers and vines be 
suspended from a wire stretched above the platform. A white 
dove and ribbons may also be festooned upon this wire. 

The pupils who represent the different flowers may be dressed 
in white trimmed lavishly with the flowers they each represent. 
The flowers may be real or of tissue paper. Each should wear a 
cap and sash of tissue paper or cheese cloth of the color of the 
flower represented. 
The queen comes in and seats herself among the flowers saying : 
"I hope my friends will not be late, 
On my reception day ; 
I sent them all a little note 
They surely know the way. 

Ah yes, I hear one coming now, 
The earliest of them ail, (Enter Dandelion.) 

Ah ! Here's my friend. So charmed 
Am I, to have you early call." 

The dandelion, (a little, short pupil) approaches with a basket of 
dandelions on her arm. Stopping in front of the queen, repeats : 
•« Oh lovely, queenly May, 
A dandelion am I. 
So lowly and so humble 
Beneath yon great blue sky. 

I know the sun is shining 

I cannot see it clear, 
I am so lowly and so small 
HI be a sun right here." 
(Sits upon a low, green cushion.) 

Queen repeats a few lines from Lowell's, "Toa Dandelion." 
" Dear common flower that growest beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May. 

Which children pluck, and, full of pride uphold, 
High hearted buccaneers, o'er-joyed that they 

An Eldorado in the grass have found ; 
Which not the rich earth's ample round 

May match in wealth, thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer blooms may be." 
(Enter Daisy.) 

% "All hail, sweet queen of May ! 

The daisy, white, am I; 
rve kept myself at home so close; 

Until the April sky, 
Urged me to come and see once more 

This earth ; (before I die.) 
The air is sweet and pure to-day 

With music and perfume, 
I felt that I must come you know, 
For it is time to bloom." 



(This pupil offers the queen a huge bouq 
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The queen receives them gracefully examines them and says : 
44 There is a flower, a little flower 
With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hoar, 
And weathers every sky 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine; 

Race after race their honors yield, 
They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear 
While meon and stars their courses run. 

In wreaths the circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun." 

— James Montgomery. 

The queen motions the daisy to the side of the dandelion. 
(Bed tulip enters.) 

44 Oh, welcome Queen, I come to you 
Arrayed in bright, deep red, 
And happiness of heart have I 
We prize that more instead. 

My time is short, I must away 
I've much to do, Queen dear. 
(Sets others.) Ah ! dandelion and daisy, too, 
I*m charmed to see you here. 

(Shakes hands with dandelion and daisy.) 
The queen approaches the tulip placing her hand on her 
shoulder, saying : 

44 Fair tulip, in your dress so bright, 
Oh, linger here I pray ; 
I weep to see you every year 

In haste to go away. 
Tour happy face and sunny smile 

Ton bring us every spring, 
We need you longer, tulip, dear, 
Such gifts to us you bring." 
(Buttercup enters.) 

44 Oh queen, so gracious and so fair 
I fear to come to you 
I'm really but an idle weed 
I'm hardly wanted, too." 

The queen takes her hand, saying : 

11 Ah! Buttercup, come forward here, 
I know your sunny face, 
Has always filled in my own heart 
A loyal, loving place. 

My party would be incomplete 

Unfilled would be this place, 
Had I not seen you, heard your voice, 

And met your honest face." 

Buttercup Joins others who nod, smile, examine flowers and 
shrubs moving about on platform. 
Violet enters and gives queen a little bunch of violets saying : 
44 I'm but a little violet flower, 
I have not much to bring, 
They tell me often, too, I know, 

I'm the frailest flower of spring. 
But since before the rose does come, 

It is my fate to die, 
Accept my little, lovely queen, 
And do not pass me by." 



The queen bends down, kisses her and says : 
44 Thrice welcome, little violet, 
I love your blossoms blue, 
'Mid all the flowers of spring, there's not, 
A dearer one than you." 
(The Rose (pink) enters, bringing a pink rose and a wreath.) 
44 Oh queen accept with love to you 
Pink roses, — sweet and true 
And may your life be all that's fair 
As this, — God's heavenly hue." 
The queen accepts the pink rose and replies : 
44 Ah Rose, of Heaven's fairest hue, 
I wear it and my love for you," 
So pure, so sweet, and all that's good, 
Inspires in us, sweet womanhood. 
All come forward. The rose now lifts the wreath she bears 
and approaching the queen the Rose repeats : 

44 With favorite flowers of the Queen's 
We crown her good and true; 
And on her brow this garland place 
Sweet flowers of every hue. 

Long may she reign in peace and love, 

Her life be aU that's fair, 
Ever sweet and true and good. 
Like these bright flowers, rare." 
The six pupils form a ring by taking hold of hands. They 
dance in a circle about the queen and sing the following to the 
tune, '* Marching through Georgia." 

Sing the song we love to sing 
Of flowers, bright and gay 
Dancing, nodding in the sun 

Through this bright, sunny day, 
Sing it loud and sing it clear, 

Sing it every day, 
While we are learning at school. 
Hurrah I hurrah! we sing the joyful song; 
Hurrah ! hurrah I the glorious flower throng, 
Sing it loud and sing it gay, 
Sing it every day 
While we are learning at school. 
The children at the close of the song separate in pairs and go 
dancing out of the room. 



The Daisy. 

There is a modest maiden flower, 
That poets call the i4 eye of day." 

Its home is not in artful bower, 
But where the wild fields stretch away. 

The Daisy, when God's angel's graced 
With fragrance every lovely flower — 

So meek she was and modest faced — 
Stood far aloof and lost her dower. 
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Selections for Decoration Day 

Gettysburg. 

(Recitation.) 
I stood to-day upon the ridge, 

Where once the blue brigades were massed, 
And gazed upon the plain below, 

O'er which the charging columns passed. 

And sauntering downward, somewhat sad, 
Among the stones no longer stained, 

I came upon a little mound 
That only the front rank had gained ; 

A little mound left all alone. 
Unmarked by flower or cypress wreath, 

To show that some regretful heart 
Remembered him who slept beneath. 

But half-way hidden by the grass, 

I found a broken barrel stave, 
The headboard which some f oeman's 

Had kindly placed upon the grave. 

And on it traced these touching words. 
In letters I could scarce divine : 
" A rebel, name unknown, who fell. 
First in the foremost line." 

God's peace be with thee in thy rest, 
Lone dweller in a stranger's land. 

And may the mold above thy breast 
Lie lighter than a sister's hand. 

On other brows let careless Fame 

Her fadeless wreath of laurel twine, 
Enough for thee, thy epitaph : 
M First in the foremost line! " 

-KmoOrUmu 



Under One Flag. 

(Reading.) 
Up from the meadow rich, 
Up from the serried ditch, 
Up from the mountain which 

Echoed the fray. 
Proudly the heroes tread, 
Soft where the heroes dead 
Bleep, while the stars o'erhead 

Smile on their way. 

Under one flag the free 
Move on to victory, 
Grander than ever we 

Won in the light. 
See, how its white stripes shine I 
See, how its brave stars line! 
God, let them ever twine 

Union and light! 

Hushed now the cannon's vent, 
Healed now the sabre's rent, 
On peace the gray intent, 

On peace the blue; 
Vanished the hate, the heat, 
None now our free flag greet, 
But they who cheer it meet 

As freemen do. 

So to their graves we bring 
Thy sweetest blossoms, Spring, 
And dirges deep to sing 

How brave they tried ; 
For one this bud of bine. 
For one this bough of yew; 
Bravely they fought and true. 

Bravely and died. — c. O. W. 

Gettysburg. 

(Recitation.) 

At Gettysburg in slxty.three, 

The flery sun of fleroe July 
Stood breathless in the heavens to see 

How hung a nation's destiny 
Upon a conflict raging high ! 

He watched with boldly biasing eye 
The flower of Southern chivalry 

Charge through the Union lines to die 
At Gettysburg I 

Where heroes fought so valorously 

On either side for victory, 
That all the world's posterity 

Will lift their praises to the sky . 
A nation's dead in honor lie 

At Gettysburg I — 9usie Jf. But. 



AMERICA; qr, MY COUNTRY, 'TIS OF THEE. 156 

8. F. Smith. 
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1. My conn - try, 'tis of thee, Sweet land of 

2. My na - tive coun - try, thee, Land of the 
8. Let mu - sic swell the breeze, And ring from 
4. Our fa - then 9 God, to Thee, An - thor of 
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Lib - er - ty, Of thee I sing; I^&nd where my 

no - ble, free, Thy name I love; I love thy 

all the trees Sweet free-dom's song: Let mor - tal 

lib - er - ty, To Thee we sing; Long may our 
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fa - there died, Land of the pil - grim's pride, 

rocks and rills, Thy woods and tern - pled hills; 

tongues a - wake; Let all that breathe par - take; 

land be bright With free-dom's ho - ly light; 
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From ev - 'ry 
My heart with 
Let rocks their 
Pro -toot us 



moun-tain side Let free-dom ring, 
rap - ture thrills like that a - bove. 
si - lence break, The sound pro -long, 
by Thy might, Great God, our King. 



BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 17T 

Words by Mrs. Howie. Arr. by J. W. Dadmun. 
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grapes of wrath are stored ; He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His 
even-ing dews and damps ; I can read His righteous sentence by the 
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The Blue and the Gray. 

(Recitation.) 
Com* with a wreath of flowers, 

Gome with a garland gay. 
Come with an olive branoh. 

To valor a tribute pay. 
Join in the floral train, 

Visit each earthly bed, 
Breathe not an unkind word 

Over the fallen dead. 

Violet, Illy and rose 

Mingle with cypress and bay, 
Scatter them over the bine, 

Scatter them over the gray. 

Mouldering side by side, 

Peaceful the heroes rest, 
Bach bravely fought and died 

For the cause he believed the best, 
Cast no reflections now, 

Silent lie friend and foe 
Honor the graves of all : 

Ask not who lleth below. 

Violet, lily, and rose 

Mingle with cypress and bay, 
Scatter them over the blue, 

Scatter them over the gray. 

Over the graveyard mound 

Move with a lithesome tread. 
Crush not the grass that grows, 

E'en o'er an enemy's head. 
Let no distinction be made. 

Either of great or small, 
With one accord proclaim 

Peace and good-will to all. 

Violet, lily, and rose 

Mingle with cypress and bay, 
Scatter them over the blue, 

Scatter them over the gray. 

— CkiOQfO 



178 BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 
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He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His Judgment-seat; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my feet! 

Our God Is marching on. —Chorus — Glory, etc. 



Roll Call. 

(Becitation ) 
** Corporal Green ! " the Orderly orled. 
" Here ! " was the answer, loud and dear, 

From the lips of the soldier who stood rear; 

And " Here I " was the word the next replied. 

•' Cyrus Drew I "— then silence fell — 
This time no answer followed the call; 
Only his rear man had seen him fall. 
Killed or wounded he oould not tell. 

There they stood In the falling light, 
These men of battle, with grave, dark looks. 
As plain to be read as open books, 
While slowly gathered the shades of night. 

The torn on the hillsides was splashed with blood, 
And down in the corn, where the poppies grew, 
Were redder stains than the popples knew; 
And crlmeon-dyed was the river's flood. 

For the roe had oroased from the other side 
That day, in the face of a murderous Are 
That swept them down in its terrible ire, 
And their life-blood went to color the tide. 

••Herbert Kline!" At the call there came 
Two stalwart soldiers into the line, 
Bearing between them this Herbert Kline, 
Wounded and bleeding, to answer his name. 

" Esra Kerr! "— and a voioe answered M Here! " 

H Hiram Kerr ! "— but no man replied. 
They were brothers, these two; the sad wind sighed 
And a shudder crept through the corn-field near. 

M Ephrlam Deane! "—then a soldier spoke: 
« Dcane carried our regiment's colors," he said ; 
M Where our ensign was shot I left him dead, 
Just after the enemy wavered and broke. 

"Close to the roadside his body lies; 
I paused a moment and gave him a drink; 
He murmured his mother's name, I think, 
And death eame with it, and closed his eyes." 

Twas a victory, yes, but it oost us dear — 
For that Company's roll when called at night, 
Of a hundred men who went into the flght, 
Humbered but twenty that answered •« Here ! " 

—MOktmtol 0. Shepherd. 



4 In the beauty of the lilies Christ was borne across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 

While God is marching on.— Chobus— Glory, etc* 

HrjMMDffO Bird. 
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THE BATTLE CRY OP FREEDOM. 
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1. Yes,we 11 ral-ly round the flag, boys, we llral-ly once a - gain, 

2. We are springing to the call of our brothers gone be - fore, 

, Chorus. 
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Shouting the bat- tie cry of Pree-dom,We will ral-ly from the 
Shouting the bat- tie cry of Pree-dom,Andwe v llflllthe va-cant 

Chorus. 
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hill-side, well gath-er from the plain, Shouting the bat- tie cry of 
ranks with a mil-lion freemen more,Shouting the bat- tie cry of 

Fortissimo, 
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Free-dom. The Un-ion for-ev-er, Hur-rah boys,hur-rah I 
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Down with the trait-or, Up with the star, While we ral -ly round the 
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flag,boys, ral-ly once again.Shoqting the battle cry of Freedom. 
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A Decoration Day Program- 
By MISS M. L. SUTTON, WUbmr, Ore. 



AMERICA needs patriotism. Work as much of it as possible 
into the observance of every holiday. Decoration Day 
affords the best opportunity during the school year. 
For school-room decoration on this occasion, use bunting, 
evergreens, red, white and blue flowers, and when possible, the 
pictures of military heroes, suitably draped. 

Instead of having blackboard space filled with " show " prob- 
lems or left vacant ; have the best penmen among the pupils, copy 
upon them suitable quotations, surrounded by wreaths in colored 
crayon work made from stencils or at your directions. 
On one board beneath crossed flags : — 

u It made and preserved us a nation ! 

The union of lakes — the union of lands — 
The union of States none can sever 

The union of hearts — the union of hands — 
And the Flag of our Union forever ! " 
On another board, surrounded by a wreath of lllies-of-the- 
valley,— 

" Enough of merit has each name, 
To shine untarnished on the walls of fame, 
And add new lustre to the historic page." 
This quotation from Longfellow, — 
" War is a terrible trade ! but in a cause that is righteous, 
Sweet is the smell of powder," 
is also very suitable. 

Invitations to be extended to the friends and patrons, may be 
cut from common writing paper in the form of shields. On the 
lower portions write the invitation in red ink, on the upper parts 
the date, time and place in blue ink. The making of these invita- 
tions will be a source of great pleasure and enthusiasm for the 
older pupils. 

Program. 

Song. — " America." 

(By the school.) 

Address. — " Decoration Day." 

(By the teacher.) 

Quotation. 

(A pupil.) 

" Flag of the rainbow and banner of stars, 
Emblem of light and shield of the lowly ; 
Never to droop while our soldiers and tars 



Bally to guard it from outrage unholy. 
Never may shame or misfortune attend it, 

Enmity sully or treachery rend it, 
While but a man is left to defend it, 
Flag of the rainbow and banner of stars," 
Quotation. 
God bless the flag ! let it float and fill 
The sky with its beauty ; our heart-strings thrill 
To the low, sweet chant of its wind-swept bars, 
And the chorus of all its clustering stars. 
Embrace it, O mothers, and heroes shall grow, 
While its colors blush warm o'er your bosoms of snow. 
Defend it, O fathers, there's no sweeter death, 
Than to flaunt its fair folds with a soldier's last breath. 
And love it, O children, be true to the sires, 
Who wove it in pain by the old camp flres." 

— Samuel L. Simpson. 
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Song. — "Our Tribute.' 
(By the school.) 
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Hail to the flag of Columbia — happy land ! 
Hail to the banner received from Freedom's hand ! 
In its stars are hues of heaven, 
God's choicest boon is given, 
Long wave our beauteous banner, then, 
All hail, red white and blue ! 

When on the fields of carnage, death and strife, 
To save this banner was yielded many a life, 
The dying deeds of soldiers true, 
With glories' stars bedecked the blue. 
And gave the life-blood's scarlet hue, 
Unto our banner fair. 

We ne'er can pay the debt of love we owe. 
To those who serv'd our noble country so. 
Give glory to the hero band, 
Who died to save our Fatherland, 
Their monument our flag shall stand, 
Forever o'er them wave. 

'Neath its bright folds have thousands lain to rest; 
Men have died gladly with it about their breasts ; 
Then place the flag that heaven gave, 
With garlands sweet on every grave, 
A fitting tribute to the brave, 
This flag they loved so well, 
(See Illustration on next page.) 
Have the school standing while this song is being rendered, *S 
and with its closing line, have the pupils trained to a spontaneous, 
united salute of our colors, arranged in a prominent place. 
"What Flowers Shall We Bring?" 
(By three little glxls.) 
Each one as she comes upon the stage, bears a wreath of the 
flower she recommends, holds it while reciting, and places it 
upon the teacher's desk as she leaves the platform. The last one 
bears a small flag with her wreath. 
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First girl. 



Bring roses fresh with morning dew, 
A fitting tribute to the true. 
Lay the garland'd blossoms red, 
On each grave of the honored dead, 
For the precious blood they shed, — 
Our heroes dear ! 




Second girl. 

Bring lilies from the valleys low, 
Fragrant bells as pure as snow. 
Like the spirits still and light 
That rose so thickly over the fight — 
That stole away in the dead of night — 
From our boys in blue. 

l.urdgirl. 

Forget-me-nots and pansies sweet, 
Alone can make the gift complete, 
Never forget to dare and do, 
Our country's glory to renew, 
Honor forever, the red — white — blue — 
Our tribute fair. 

Recitation. — "The Blue and the Gray." 

B~ ne flow of the Inland river, 
/hence the fleets of iron have fled, 
here the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead, — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
* Under the one, the Blue; 
Under the other, the Gray. 

These in the roblngs of glory ; 

Those in the gloom of defeat; 
All with the battle-blood gory, 

In the dusk of eternity meet, — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Under the laurel, the Blue ; 

Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours, 

The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 



Alike for the friend and the foe, — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Under the roses, the Blue, 

Under the lilies the Gray. 

So with an equal splendor, 

The morning sun rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 

On the blossoms blooming for all, — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue ; 

Mellow with gold, the Gray. 

So, when the summer calleth. 

On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur f alleth, 

The cooling drip of the rain,— 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue ; 

Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 

The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of the years that are fading, 

No braver battle was won, — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue; 

Under the garlands, the Gray. 

No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red, 
They banish our anger forever, 

When they laurel the graves of our dead,— 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Love and tears, for the Blue ; 

Tears and love for the Gray. 

This poem, from Swinton's Fifth Reader, was composed by 
Francis M. Finch, 1867, to commemorate the beautiful actions of 
the women of Columbus, Miss., who garlanded alike the graves 
of Federal and Confederate soldiers. 

Recitation. — " How Sleep the Brave." 

«• How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod/' 

41 By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung, 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ! " 

— William Collins. 

Presentation — With appropriate address by some pupil — of a 
wreath of white immortelles to be hung in the school-room, to- 
the memory of the late Samuel F. Smith, author of our national 
hymn. 
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Closing Song. 
- " Bom of the Garden/' from L. O. Bmerson's Singtr'* Welcome. 
Words by M. L. 8. (Published by O. Dttaon Co.) 

Flowers for the soldiers, resting at last; 
Labors are oyer, dangers are past; 
Softly they rest by riyer and sea, 
'Neath our fair banner, — flag of the free. 
Tears for oar heroes and their foes as well ; 
They were all brothers, though in strife they fell, 
Flowers for the soldiers, resting at last; 
Labors are over, dangers are past. 

Cherish the aged, they who wore the bine; 
Onr living heroes are yearly more few. 
Kind, loving deeds to them are better given 
Than all our garlands to the hosts in heaven. 
Flowers for the soldiers gathered here to-day, 
May a nation's blessings cheer them on life's way. 
Hall then, old soldiers ! greeting we bring, 
Ever may the laurels round your white brows cling. 

If any old soldiers are in the audience it would be a pretty 
tribute to their valor of by-gone days, to have little girls, clad in 
white, present them with bouquets at the close of this song, just 
before forming for the march to the cemetery. 

If there are graves anywhere in the vicinity — whether of 
soldiers or not — do not omit the ceremony of decorating, as it 
exerts a most desirable influence upon the pupils. 



As she kissed the precious letter, 
8he said with faltering breath, 
M Our Fred was never a traitor, 

Though he dies a traitor's death.*' 

And the little sun-brown maiden, 

In a shabby, time-worn dress, 
Took her seat a half -hour later, 

In the crowded night express. 
The conductor heard her story 

As he held her dimpled hand, 
And sighed for sad hearts breaking 

All over the troubled land. 
He tenderly wiped the tear-drops 

From the blue eyes brimming o'er, 
And guarded her footsteps safely, 

Till she reached the White House door. 

The President sat at his writing, 

Bat the eyes were kind and mild 
That turned with a look of wonder 

On the little shy-faced child, 
And he read Fred's farewell letter, 

With a look of sad regret; 
M Tls a brave young lite," he murmured, 

" And his country needs him yet. 
From an honored place in battle 

He shall bid the world good-bye, 
If that brave young life is needed, 

He shall die as heroes die." 

-5W. 




The Soldier's Reprieve. 

(Recitation.) 
M My Fred I I cant understand it." 
And his voice It quivered with pain. 
While the tears kept slowly dropping 
On his trembling hand like rain. 
" For Fred was so brave and loyal. 
So true; but my eyes are dim, 
And I cannot read the letter, 

The last I shall get from him. 
Please read it, sir, while I listen, 

In f anoy I see him dead, 
My boy shot down like a traitor, 
My noble, my brave boy, Fred !" 

m Dear Father," so ran the letter, 

" To-morrow, when twilight creeps 
Along the hill to the church-yard, 

O'er the grave where mother sleeps, 
When the dusky shadows gather. 

They'll lay your son In the grave. 
For nearly betraying the country 

He would give his life to save. 
And, father, I tell you truly, 

With almost my last breath. 
That your boy is not a traitor, 

Though he dies a traitor's death. 

" You remember Benny Wilson? 

He's suffering a deal of pain; 
He was only that day ordered 

Back Into the ranks again. 
I carried all his luggage 

With mine, on the march that day, 
I gave him my arm to lean on, 

Else he had dropped by the way. 
Twas Benny's turn to be sentry. 

But I took his place, and I,— 
Father, I dropped asleep, and now 

I must die as traltor'raie. 

M The colonel Is kind and thoughtful, 

He has done the best he can, 
And they will not bind or blind me, 

I shall meet the death like a man. 
Kiss little Blossom, but lather, 

Need you tell her how I fall? " 
And a sob from the shadowed corner 

Told, Blossom had heard it all. 



Bird Day Selections. 



By M. A. BRYANT. 



z. Bird Song. 
(«« Woodland Echoes.") 

O sing with the nightingale, loudly, clear, 
When clouds and tempests lower ; 

sing with the nightingale, sweetly near, 
Through midnight's darkest hour. 

Chorus. 
O sing with the nightingale, sweetly sing 

With the plaintive dove in the vale ; 
sing with the lark rising on the wing, 

With the thrush sing in the vale. 

O sing with the lark, hear its sllv'ry ring, 

When onward, upward flying ; 
sing with the bobolink, happy spring, 

As winter now Is dying. Chorus. 

O sing with the girls and boys of school, 

Sing sweetly, clear and lofty ; 
O sing with the organ and sing by rule, 

Sing gently, sweetly, softly. Chorus, 



a. Recitation. 



The Blue-Bird/' 



O, Blue-bird, up in the maple tree, 

Shaking your throat with such bursts of glee, 

How did you happen to be so blue? 
Did you steal a bit of the sky for your crest, 
And fasten bine violets Into your breast? 

Tell me, I pray you, tell me true I 
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Did you dip your wings in the azure dye . 
When April began to paint the sky 

That was pale with winter's stay? 
Or, were yon hatched from a blue-bell bright, 
'Neath the warm, gold breast of a sunbeam light, 

By the river one blue spring day? — Swett. 

3. Robin Red-breast's Secret. 
(Recitation for a girl.) 

I'm little robin red-breast, sir. 

My nest Is in the tree ; 
If you look up in yonder glen, 

My pleasant home youll see. 
We made it soft and nice, 

My pretty mate and I — 
And all the time we worked at it 

We sang most merrily. 

The green leaves shade our home 

From the hot and scorching sun ; 
So many birds live in the tree 

We do not want for fun. 
The light breeze gently rocks our nest, 

And hushes us to sleep ; 
We're up betimes to simj our song, 

And the first daylight to greet. 

I have a secret I should like 

The little girls to know ; 
But I won't tell a single boy, 

They rob us poor birds so. 
We have several pretty little nests, 

We watch them with great care ; 
Full fifty eggs are in this tree — 

Don't tell the boys they're there. 

Joe Thomson robbed the nest last year, 

And year before, Tom Brown ; 
ni tell it loud as I can sing, 

To every one in town. 
Swallow and sparrow, lark and thrush, 

Will tell you Just the same ; 
To make us all so sorrowful, 

It is a wicked shame. 

Oh, did you hear the concert 

This morning from our tree? 
We praise our great Creator, 

Whose holy love we share; 
Dear children learn to praise Him, too, 

For all His tender care. — SeU. 

4. Recitation. The Swallow. 
The gorse is yellow on the heath, 

The banks with speed- wells now are gay; 
The oaks are budding ; and beneath 
The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath, 

The silver wreath of May. 

The welcome guest of settled spring, 
The swallow, too, Is come at last; 

Just at sunset, when thrushes sing, 

I saw her dash with rapid wing, 
And hailed her as she passed. — C. Smith. 

5. Recitation. The Sparrow. 
I am only a little sparrow, 

A bird of low degree 5 



My life is of little value, 
But the dear Lord cares for me. 

He gave me a coat of feathers, 

It is very plain, I know, 
With never a speck of crimson, 

For it was not made for show. 

But it keeps me warm in winter, 
And it shields me from the rain ; 

Were it bordered with gold or purple. 
Perhaps it would make me vain. 

I have no barn or store-house, 

I neither sow nor reap; 
God gives me a sparrow's portion, 

With never a seed to keep. 

If my meal is sometimes scanty, 

Close picking makes it sweet; 
I have always enough to feed me, 

And l\fe is more than meat. 

I know there are many sparrows, 
All over the world we are found ; 

But our Heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of us falls to the ground. 

Though small, we are not forgotten, 
Though weak, we are never afraid; 

For we know that the dear Lord keepeth 
The life of the creatures he made. 

I fly through the thickest forest, 

I light on many a spray ; 
I have no chart or compass. 

But I never lose my way. 

And I fold my wings at twilight, 

Wherever I happen to be; 
For the Father is always watching, 

And no harm will come to me. 

6. A Plea for the Birds. 
(Class In unison.) 

Dont kill the little birds who sing on bush and tree 
All through the summer days their sweetest melody. 
Dont shoot the little birds, the earth is God's estate. 
And he provideth food for small as well as great. 

Dont kill the little birds whose plumage wings the air, 
Whose trill at early morn makes music everywhere. 
What tho' the cherries fall, half eaten from the stem, 
And berries disappear in garden, field and glen. 

Still, like the widow's cruise, there's always plenty left. 
How sad a world were this of little birds bereft. 
Think of the good they do in all the orchards round. 
No hurtful insects thrive where robins most abound. 

Dont kill the birds who sing on bush and tree 
All thro' the summer days their sweetest melody. 
In this great world of ours, if we can trust His word, 
There's food enough for all, dont kill a single bird. 



(Nora.— Among the decorations of the school-room, have cages of 
birds hanging so that the songs of the little warblers will mingle with 
those of the children.) 
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New York State, March 5, 1896 — First Grade. 



American History. 
Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. (a) In what parts of North and Sonth America was gold 
found in quantity by the early explorers ; and (b) by what nation 
was this wealth largely obtained? 

2. Note two respects in which the Iroquois showed a degree 
of civilization unusual to northern tribes. 

8. Why were the colonies of (a) New Jersey and (b) of Penn- 
sylvania little disturbed by the depredations of the Indians? 

4. Arrange in the order of time the following operations of 
the Revolution ; the battle of Long Island, the battle of Princeton, 
the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British, the evacuation of 
Boston by the British. 

5. What change had taken place in the ownership of Florida 
previous to its sale by Spain to the United States? 

6. Explain the nature of the relations with France during the 
administration of John Adams, 1797-1801. 

7. Why is Monroe's administration called the Era of Good 
Feeling? 

8. State the leading facts connected with Tyler's change of 
party of affiliation on becoming president in 1841. 

9. Our exports of cotton for the years 1860, 1861, and 1862 
were respectively valued at $200,000,000, $42,000,000, and 
#4,000,000. Explain the circumstances of the war which lead to 
this remarkable falling off of the cotton traffic. 

10. Mention three islands, the annexation of which has been 
prominently considered by the United States. 

Arithmetic. 
Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1 . (a) Write in words 16° 5". (6) To what measure does the 
number belong? (c) Write the table of that ra< asure. 

2. |(82 + 13)X5— 2} x {24 — 18*6^2} = ? 

8. Make and solve a problem illustrating how the difference in 
longitude is found from a known difference in solar time. 

4. Find the number, tf of which is 5 J more than -fa of it. 

5. Find the sum of 2jA., 1A. 93} sq. rd. t and 86 sq. rd. 18} 
sq. yd. 

6. The proceeds of a note discounted at bank, for 2 mo. 
18da., at 6% per annum were $855.82. Find the face of the 
note. 

7. The net price of an article, after discounts of 33}% and 25% 
from list price has been deducted was $4.87}. What was the list 
price? 

8. A is 17 miles southwest of B and 11} miles west of B. 
How many miles is B north of A. 

9. If I purchase N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. stock at 99}, broker- 
age }%, and at the end of 6 months sell it at 104}, brokerage \% 
what per cent, do I make on my investment? 

10. If in 17} days, 160 men working 9 hours a day excavate a 
cut 900 feet long, 13 feet deep, and 36 feet wide, in how many 
days should 95 men working 8 hours a day excavate another cut 
1200 feet long, 6} feet deep, 38 feet wide, and 2} times as difficult 
to excavate as the first? (Solve by proportion.) 

Geography. 
Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. (a) Give three causes of the change of seasons, (b) Which 
of these determines the position of the Arctic circle? 

2. Mention four provinces of Canada, and name their capitals. 



3. Locate the following islands, and tell to what countries 
they belong: (a) Ceylon, (6) Formosa, (c) Madagascar. 

4. Into what five chief physical regions is the United States 
divided? 

5. Which state of the Union excels in the production of (a) 
coal, (b) rice, (c) cotton, (d) copper, (e) gold? 

6. Name in order the political divisions of South America on 
the Pacific. 

7. Name in order the waters on which a vessel would sail from 
London to Odessa. 

8. Name and locate five chief seaports of the British Isles. 

9. Name two counties of New York bordering on each of the 
following: (a) Lake George, (b) Lake Champlain, (c) Lake Erie, 
(d) Long Island sound, («) New Jersey. 

10. Trace the course of the Gulf Stream, and tell how and 
why the climate of Europe is effected by it. 

Physiology and Hygiene. 
Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. Describe the spinal column so as to account for (a) its 
flexibility, and (6) its elasticity. 

2. The muscles used in respiration are partly voluntary and 
partly involuntary. State the necessity of this provision. 

8. Why is exercise usually attended with greater activity of 
the excretory organs? 

4. Considering the conlpostion of bones, why is it even more 
important for a child to habitually assume correct postures in 
sitting, standing, and walking, than for an adult? 

5. Distinguish between pleurisy and pneumonia. 

6. (a) What class of blood vessels may with some propriety 
be called sewers? (6) Mention three organs whose function is 
to purify the blood in these sewers. 

7. Mention the parts of the eye? 

8. The acuteness of the olfactory nerve is often permanently 
impaired by severe colds. Explain. 

9. Why should clothing worn during the day be removed at 
night upon going to bed? 

10. Some persons who use tobacco live to extreme old age. 
How should this fact be regarded? 

Physics. 
Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. Define: (a) inertia; (b) indestructibility ; (c) inflexibility; 
(d) elasticity; (e) compressibility. 

2. (a) Define centrifugal force. Give a practical illustration 
of it. 

3. (a) Why does the leaning tower of Pisa not tumble over? 
(6) Two bodies have the same height and different areas of base. 
Why will it be more difficult to overturn the one having the 
broader base? 

4. Give an illustration of (a) the weight of air; (6) its elas- 
ticity ; (c) its compressibility. 

5. (a) Upon what does the degree of power of water when 
used as a motor depend? (6) How is the pressure of water upon 
the side of a tank full of water computed? 

6. Compare (a) liquids; (b) solids; (c) gases, as to their 
power of conducting heat. 

7. (a) What is the temperature of boiling water in an open 
kettle at sea level? (6) State two ways by which the temperature 
may be raised above the boiling point. 

8. Mention three conditions of vibrating strings which affect 
the number of vibrations. 

9. (a) Why are bodies visible? (b) What is a transparent 
body? (c) What is a translucent body? 

10. (a) What is an electroscope? (b) Describe some form of 
an electroscope. 
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Methods and School Economy. 

1. What facts or conditions should be considered in assigning 
a spelling lesson as to (a) number of words, (6) source of words, 
(c) kind of words. 

2. How may it be shown that air from the lungs contains 
carbonic acid? 

3. In reading a mixed number only one and should be used. 
Show the necessity for this rule. 

4. Outline a language lesson in which the observation of the 
child is tested and cultivated. 

5. In what three school studies may current topics be taught 
with especial profit? 

6. Give a method of teaching the plane of the earth's orbit. 

7. Illustrate the teaching of the number 4 by the Grube 
method. 

8 State two objects of teaching phonics. 
9. Name five elements of governing power in a teacher. 
10. Suggest a method for teaching the apparent convergence in 
perspective of parallel receding lines. 

Civil Government. 
Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. What one power is essential to every government? 

2. (a) Do all who pay taxes receive benefit in return? (6) Give 
reason for your answer. 

3. Judges are elected for longer terms than executive officers. 
What reason is there for this? 

4. What is the duty of each house of Congress (a) as to its 
rules, (b) as to its records, (c) as to its adjournment? 

5. What is done if no candidate for the vice-presidency 
receives a majority of the electoral vote? 

6. Describe two methods of proposing amendments to the 
National Constitution. 

7. Define the following: (a) constitution; (6) indictment; 
(e) subpoena; (d) mortgage. 

8. What are three chief duties of the Secretary of State of 
the United States? 

9. The Constitution of the State of New York commences 
with a declaration of the rights of citizens. Mention five of 
these rights. 

10. (a) State an objection to the election of President by popu- 
lar vote. (6) State an advantage. 

Algebra. 
Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. (a) How long will it take to do a piece of work if J^ 
of it can be done in one day? (6) x is how many times y? a 
(c) From two places m miles apart two men approach each other, 
one going x miles an hour and the other y miles an hour. How 
long before they will meet? 

2. Simplify «*+&»— (d— c)— \ 2ax-^i+&*— (y'+ax) \ . 

3. Find the prime factors of (a) c*— -c— 6 ; (6) x*+&+x+\ ; 
(c) 12a*6*c— 1086*c. 

4. Change the mixed expression 2a— 1— a— 2 to fractional 
form. a + 3 

6. Multiply x *~~ 16 *l by _?L-. 
xy — iy x+4y 

6. Write the first, second and last terms of the expansion of 
(a— 6)*° and tell the number of terms. 



7. 



8. 




x i 5 _ 26 



Solve by substitution for the values 
of x and *. 

Solve for the values of x. 



9. A farmer bought 100 acres of land, part at $37 an acre, and 
part at $45 an acre, paying for the whole $4,220. How much 
land was there in each part? (Give algebraic statement and 
solution.) 

10. (a) si-f-as— } a ? (6) 2^/28—^/63=? (c) f 3~X%/2"= ? 

Book-Keeping. 

1 (a) Give the meaning of each of the following conven- 
tions and abbreviations: C.O.D. ; 40 off; per; f.o.b. ; L.P.? (6) 
Rule forms of cash book, day book, and ledger (one page each.) 

Memoranda. — Austin & Blake of Granville, N.T., on January 2, 
1896, have on hand cash $723.18 and a stock of general mer- 
chandise inventoried at #6,873.45. They transact business as 
follows : January 3. Sold R. K. Wheeler, on account, 1 set of 
harness at $25, 2 pairs of horse blankets at $2.25 each, 2 robes at 
$7.50 each, and 1 range at $32; received cash for petty sales 
$36.35 ; bought of Leach & Son, on account, 48 barrels of flour at 
$3.65 a barrel, and 2 tons of feed at $22.25 a ton. January 4. 
8old F. V. Minor, for cash, 1 parlor stove at $32, 1 set of dishes, 
160 pieces, for $29.75, and 2 lamps at $1.75 each; sold J. B. 
Thomas, on account, 200 pounds of sugar at 5} cents a pound, 
50 pounds of ham at 13 cents a pound, 5 gallons of oil at 18 cents 
a gallon, 2 pounds of coffee at 88 cents a pound, and \ dozen 
lamp chimneys at 80 cents a dozen ; received cash for petty sales 
$41.42. January 10. Sold R. K. Wheeler 1 banquet lamp at 
$5.25, 6 yards of oilcloth at 55 cents a yard, 1 carpet sweeper at 
$1.75, and 1 corn sheller at $9.25, receiving in part payment 50 
bushels of potatoes at 16 cents a bushel ; paid for rent of store 1 
month $45, and for clerk's salary $10 ; received cash for petty 
sales $22.19. January 12. Bought of James Kerns, for cash, 
6 dozen brooms at $2.40 per dozen ; gave Leach & Son check for 
$100 on the Granville National Bank, to apply on account. 
January 21. Settled with R. K. Wheeler in full receiving in 
payment $65 in cash and his note at interest for 60 days, payable 
at the Granville National Bank, for' the balance ; received cash 
for petty sales $39.15. 

Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. Using forms already ruled and the usual abbreviations and 
conventions, enter in the day book and cash book of Austin & 
Blake. 

2. The transactions of January 3d. 

3. The transactions of Jannary 4th. 

4. The transactions of January 10th. 

5. The transactions of January 12th. 

6. The transactions of January 21st. 

7. Post the day book entries. 

8. Make receipted bill of goods sold F. V. Minor, transaction 
of January 4th. 

9. (a) Write check mentioned in transaction of January 12th. 
(b) Write note mentioned in transaction of January 21st. 

10. Estimating the Inventoried value of merchandise on hand 
January 31st at $7,050.17, make statement showing resources , 
liabilities, present worth and net gain of the business on that 
date. 
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Letter Box 

All communications should be lent to the 
editor of this department 

Mas. 8. D. Jenkins, 

3 Huestti St., Ithaca, N. T 



1. Diacritical marks. 

8eelng that yon answer correspondents, I 
wish yon would give a talk on "When and how 
to teach diacritical marks." 

— Naw Subscriber. 

You have asked a question not easily 
answered, and have opened the much vexed 
subject of when and how to introduce sym- 
bols. " Diacritical marks" forms but one 
point in a very large field. 

All studies by nature fall into two groups 
— thought studies and form studies; and 
the little child should be introduced to the 
first directly, to the last, indirectly. Writing 
is a/orm study, and should be learned when 
the child needs it, or when he has some- 
thing to express. A child should learn to 
make figures when he needs the figures to 
express his thought. He should be intro- 
duced to any new graphic form of expres- 
sion when he can appreciate the advantage 
gained — the economy in the use. 

A knowledge of the use of the dictionary 
is necessary in order to secure accuracy in 
spelling, correctness in written reproduc- 
tions, fluency and ease in use of English in 
later life. This demands the early use of 
diacritical marks. 

Every child should have a school diction- 
ary and be trained to its use as early as 
possible; measuring by grades, I should 
say as soon as he can use the second reader. 
Five lessons from the blackboard ought to 
be sufficient to teach the five diacritic char- 
acters most frequently used. 

The dictionary habit early formed Is the 
surest preventive of guess-work in spell- 
ing ; and In this day of many reproductions, 
power to use words independently is an 
absolute necessity. No teacher can fore- 
tell just the words each child will need in 
reproducing even a simple lesson. 

In primary work, I have not found it 
necessary or desirable to teach the diacriti- 
cal marks. The little child just out of his 
mother's arms, or from the kindergarten, 
should be introduced to arbitrary signs only 
through the already familiar ideas which 
they represent. Diacritics do not stand 
for familiar ideas. 

I hold to the hypothesis that the forms of 
thought expression must receive adequate 
attention while the child is under the im- 
pulse of intrinsic thought. Let the child 
use language as an organ of thought, not 
as an object of thought. 

Do not forget that the mind, whether 
child or adult, has no interest for that 
which it does not understand. Read what 
Erasmus wrote of this in " Rise of New 
Education," Popular Educator for May. 

11. Sfiall and Will. 

Caroline C. — It would give me great 
pleasure to tell you that you were right in 
your use of shall and will — but I cannot. 
You were wrong in both Instances. 

When you asked your principal a question 
as the one you give, " Will I take the class 
this afternoon?" you violated that little 
rule so easily remembered — '« Will is never 
used in questions in which the subject is of 



the first person." Shall I take the class 
this afternoon? 

When you met her two hours later, and 
confusedly tried to correct the matter by 
asking, " Shall Mr. Brown give the lessons 
in penmanship?" you violated that other 
little rule, not dear to the memory of the 
American teacher — u In asking questions 
In the second and third persons, use the 
auxiliary that is expected In the reply." 
More again on this use of the two much- 
abused auxiliaries, shall and will. 

111. IDental Bndevrnent — kike er 
Unlike ? 

Laeta D. — You say you have studied 
psychology, and then ask for aids in pre- 
senting a subject so that all in the class 
may pass successfully the test or examina- 
tion at the close of the term given to that 
work. 

All minds are qualitatively alike, quantita- 
tively different. One mind must be brought 
in contact more frequently with singular 
and easily apprehended objects of knowl- 
edge ; another can readily find the general 
truth. One mind can reason from quickly 
arrived at judgments. The other must 
find his way slowly through a process of 
assimilation and discrimination of percepts, 
in order to build a concept to form judg- 
ments ; and go over the same process with 
his newly formed judgments in order to be 
able to reason. 

It is the hare and the tortoise — but who- 
ever wins, we all agree they do not run 
well together. If all pupils In a class at- 
tain the same goal at the end of twenty 
weeks' instruction, somebody has blun- 
dered. The weak have been unduly pressed 
or the strong unduly repressed. 

IT. Wards as Interesting as Wrings. 

Will yon kindly tell me In a few words, just 
how to conduct the exercise referred to some 
time since as " Exercises in Word Analysis ? " 

— Francis B. 

I can reply only by taking a concrete 
case and making suggestions. No one can 
be expected to have ready-made answers 
warranted to fit every question. Let us 
imagine that the word to be analyzed Is 
— "preface." Why must we take this 
word? Because, we will assume, one of 
your children has asked for the meaning, 
and you wish to lead to an interest in 
words, and to their discriminative use. 
The opportunity has arisen and you are to 
take advantage of it. Let us place the 
word on the board and beside it perhaps, 
others more familiar, as, infant, fable. 
By association with simple, well-known 
words beginning with pre, we get from the 
child the idea of the prefix — before. We 
give the information that the stem /a, 
means to say, to speak. Now let the child 
infer the meaning of pre-fa(ce), to say 
before. Where do we find the preface? 

Now let us turn to in-fa(nt), one not 
speaking ; to fable, to ad (O/a-ble, one that 
may be spoken to. 

Will the child remember it all? Perhaps 
not — but if there has been lighted a spark 
of interest in the history of words, more 
has been accomplished than if there had 
been forced upon the child a clear-cut 
definition of the words infant, fable, 
affable, and preface. 

Three interesting words to group and 



study are diffident, timid, modest. Soon 
the school comes to look upon this exercise 
as one of the most interesting events of the b 
day. 

A child should be led to have as clear an 
idea of the elements of the words of his 
language, as of fractions or percentage. 
Expression is always hampered where there 
is poverty of fitting words. 

V. Pare Plays. 

M.S. — You ask me to mention a play 
for your children to enact; and request 
particularly that dress and movements be 
described. 

I thought of you to-day, when I heard a 
class reading the dream in "The Art of 
Bookmaking," from the " Sketch Book." 
There was no acting; there was no dress; 
but the pupils so clearly saw the picture 
drawn by Irving, they entered so heartily 
into the whole spirit of the dream, the pre- 
face to it, and the after-piece, that, for the 
time, they were in the British Museum, and 
saw and heard with the mind's eye. Per- 
sonally, I prefer this kind of acting; but 
for the country school you mention, I can 
see that the dress and the preparation 
would be attractive. Why then would it 
not be well to take the historical and geog- 
raphical plays, so freely advertised? See 
advertisement on second page of April 
Popular Educator. 

I mail you to-day a little comedy by 
W. D. Howells, which, while not strictly 
taking rank with Shakespeare, has the 
virtue of being harmless. 

¥1. Platferrn er SandferiQ. 

In the letter which I received, and greatly 
appreciate, you object to my platform. What 
shall I do with it? The school board think a 
platform as necessary as a desk, or a black- 
board. — A. J. H. 

So do I in some grades of schools, but 
not in a primary room. Arnold of Rugby 
said there might be morality in a brick 
wall — and we all know the value of proper 
appliances. As to what to do with it let 
me suggest. 

I know your room well. It is large, and 
the north-east corner will accommodate 
the despised platform, and give you an 
opportunity to make a sandform. Ask a 
carpenter to move the rejected rostrum, 
and to tack around the edge a simple 
molding, about three inches high. Cover 
the floor of the new form with clean mold- 
ers' sand, and you have a never-falling 
source of pleasure for the little ones. It 
will serve so many purposes. With a light, 
slender wand, figures in form study and 
drawing, in number, in writing, and in 
geography can be made and erased, again 
and again. The children never tire of it. 
You will find it the most attractive form of 
busy work possible. 

I suggested this, last July, to a young 
teacher in North Platte, Nebraska. In 
November, she wrote me that from the 
sandform her beginning class in map 
drawing had learned easily much of the 
geography of the state, and particularly 
the form and drainage of the Platte Valley. 

This, you know, is only following a 
device of the dear old Persians and 
Egyptians, with this difference, they did 
not carry the sand to the school-room, but 
took the children to the sand, " Down in 
the reeds by the river. 1 
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The National Drawing Course. 

By AJVSOIV It. CROSS, 

Instructor in the Massachusetts Normal Art School and in the School of Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 



TEX f- BOOKS. 

Free-Hand Drawing, nmo. Cloth. 112 pages. Fully 
illustrated. For introduction, 80 cents. 

Mechanical Drawing. 12 mo. Cloth. 197 pages, no 
Drawings and 28 Plates. For introduction, 
J 1. 00. 

Color Study. nmo. Cloth. 73 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. For introduction, 60 cents. 



DRAWING COPIES. 

Primary Drawing Copies. (For three lowest grades) 

Size, 7^ x 9^ inches. Printed on both sides. 
In sets of 9 cards in envelope. For introduc- 
tion, 15 cents. 



TEACHERS' HANUALS. 

Ofttline of Drawing Lessons for Primary Grades. 

1 2 mo. Cloth. 49 pages. 
For introduction, 30 cents. 

Outline of Drawing Lessons for Grammar Grades. 

i2mo. Cloth. 57 pages. 
For introduction, 30 cents. 



DRAWING BOOKS. 

One book each for the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
years of school. 

For introduction, $1.80 per dozen. 



We invite correspondence with all who are interested in the subject. Descriptive Circulars sent to any address. 

Ginn & Company, Publishers, 



BOSTON. 



NEW YORK. 



CHICAGO. 



ATLANTA. 



Attention is invited from school officers desiring the best text-books to 

BRADBURY'S NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC :- BRADBURY'S PRAOTIOAL ARITHMETIC :- COGS- 
WELL'S LESSONS IN NUMBER .--BRADBURY'S SIGHT ARITHMETIC :- BRADBURY AND EMERY'S ALGE- 
BRA FOR BEGINNERS: - BRADBURY AND EMERY'S AOADEMIO ALGEBRA :- BRADBURY'S AOADEMIO 
GEOMETRY :-MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING: -CIFFORD'8 ELEMENTARY LE88ON8 IN 
PHYSICS -.-STONE'S HI8TORY OF ENGLAND, etc. 
Correspondence req u ested . 

SO Hawley &*., Boston. »0» Wabanti Ave M Otiioaso. 



THE Only Complete and up-to-date 

VEST-POCKET DICTIONARY, 

The New Webster, 

BY S. EDGAB MILKS. 

IT is an invalua- 
ble companion to 
everybody who has 
occasion to talk, 
read or write. 

It contains 45,800 
words, absolutely 
folly pronounced 
as in Webster's 
great International 
Dictionary, — * 12.- 
800 more than any 
|| other Poeket Dic- 
tionary. A com 
plete Parliamen- 
tary Manual, com- 
Siled from Cush> 
lg's and Roberts'. 
A Pronouncing 
Gazetteer of the 
world ; A Rapid 
Calculator; Busi 
ness and 8oclal 
Forms, and a Lit 
erary Guide. Is 
conveniently i n - 
dexed. 

It is worth ten 
times its cost to 
anybody; espec 
tally to teachers, 
students, and 

others who need a 

complete reference book that is always at 
hand. Its size, *x2gx5g makes it especially 
convenient to carry. Hundreds of thousands 
sold; every buyer pleased. 

Cloti bound, red edi-es, 85cts. Morocco, gold 
■tamp, gold edges, Suets. Morocco, three years' 
calendar, memorandum, and stamp holder, GO cts. 
A posi al will bring full descrintlve circulars ; terms 
to acents; and a handy Parliamentary Manual 
free. Address l. a, milis. Fab., s«ata " 



Look for the New 



"PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD." 

We have just published the Quarter-Century Edition of this popular Guide to the 
Kindergarten. It contains notes on the Gifts and Occupations by the editor, Milton 
Bradley, bringing the work up to the needs of the Klndergartner of to-day. It also has a 
new life of Froebel by Henry W. Blake. 

Price, in handsome cloth, $a.oo. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 

Chicago Agents, 

THOMAS CHARLE3 CO., 211 and 213 Wabash Ave. 



1 Improvement the Order of the Aqe." 



Three New Model 



^•^ 



Smith Premier Typewriters 

^•^ Nos. 2, 3 and 4 

Great Progress in M •ekaaieal Art 

Many improvements Heretofere Overlooked by Other Manufacturers 



DURABILITY 

THE FIR8T CONSIDERATION 

■llustrated oataloque THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CCL^ 

mailed on application 
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Declamations. 



Our Heroes Shall Live. 

Oh, tell me not that they are dead — that generous host, that 
airy army of invisible heroes. They hover as a cload of witnesses 
above this nation. Are they dead that yet speak louder than we 
can speak, and a more universal language? Are they dead that 
yet act? Are they dead that yet move upon society, and inspire 
the people with nobler motives, and more heroic patriotism? 

Ye that mourn, let gladness mingle with your tears. It was 
your son, but now he is the nation's. He made your household 
bright : now his example inspires a thousand households. Dear 
to his brothers and sisters, he is now brother to every generous 
youth in the land. Before, he was narrowed, appropriated, 
shut up to you. Now he is augmented, set free, and given to all. 
Before, he was yours: he is ours. He has died from the 
family, that he might live to the nation. Not one name shall be- 
forgotten : or neglected : and it shall by and by be confessed of 
our modern heroes, a« it is of an ancient hero, that he did more 
for his country by his death than by his whole life. 

— Henry W. Beecher. 



I love her rivers deep and wide, 

Those mighty streams that seaward glide 

To seek the ocean's breast ; 
Her smiling fields, her pleasant vales, 
Her shady dells, her flowery dales, 

The haunts of peaceful rest. 

Her forests and her valleys fair, 

Her flowers that scent the morning air, 

Have all their charms for me ; 
But more I love my country's name, 
Those words that echo deathless fame, — 

"The land of liberty." 



-Hesperian. 



America. 

Divided by the oceans vast 

From other dear and shining strands, 
The wonder of the storied past 

Confesses this the land of lands. 
The refuge of the fair and brave 

When freedom was denied her due. 
Sing to the wild, wild ooean wave, 

"America, the true!" 



The moment I heard of America, I loved her. The moment I 
knew she was fighting for freedom, I burnt with a desire of 
bleeding for her, and the moment I shall be able to serve her at 
any time, or in any part of the world, will be the happiest one of 
my life.— Lafayette. 



Lincoln's Address at Gettysburg. 

Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, apd dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived, and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that war. We are 
met to dedicate a portion of it, as the final resting-place of those 
who here gave their lives, that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But in a larger sense, we eannot dedicate ; we cinnot conse- 
crate ; we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work, that they have thus far so nobly carried on. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us, that from these honored deaa we take increased 
devotion to the cause for which they here gave the last full 
measure of devotion, and that we here highly resolve that the 
dead shall not have died in vain ; that the nation shall, under 
God, have a new birth of freedom ; and that government of the 
people, by the peopje, and for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 



My Country. 

I love my country's pine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills, 

Her sunshine and her storms ; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air 

In wild fantastic forms. 



Dear was the boon thp pilgrim sought 

Amid the red man's forest wild, 
And dearly, too, the lesson taught 

By this sweet freedom's native child, 
Which yet, once learned, forget no more, 

Oh, heir of that loved liberty, 
Breathe to the spirit of thy shore, 

"America, the free! " 

Her stars and stripes that proudly float 

80 many oited states above, 
Shall we forget that they denote 

The oneness of a common love? 
Sweet token to the patriot. 

O'er all thy territories wide 
Float to this one Inspiring thought, 

44 America, oar pride." 

And still, as roller swell thy veins, 

And orlmsoner thy throbbing blood, 
Be virtae in thy broad domains, 

The God of nations be thy God I 
The echo of thy forest days 

SUll mingle with the voieeml sea 
Or linger in the poet's praise, 

" America, the free." 

— Waiter 8. Fsrcy. 



Abraham Lincoln. 

Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 

Gentle and merciful and just! 
Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 

The sword of power — a nation's trust. 

In sorrow by thy bier we stand, 

Amid the awe that hushes all, 
And speak the anguish of a land 

That shook with horror at thy fall. 

Thy task is done — the bond are free ; 

We bear thee to an honored grave, 
Whose noblest monument shall be 

The broken fetters of the slave. 

Pure was thy life ; its bloody close 
Hath placed thee with the sons of light, 

Among the noble host of those 
Who perished in the cause of right. 

— WiUiam Cullen Bryant. 
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NO PREVIOU8 KNOWLEDGE OF 




18 NEOE88ARY 

To teach the subject if William A Sogers' 
»BW COMPLETE, NEW INTBODUCTIYE, or 
FIB8T LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING be used. 
These books are practically self-teaehing, 
and are the mo3t popular and widely used 
woi ks on the subject. Thsj are high la grade 
aad lew la pries. Specimen pages and cata- 
logue of complete list of Commercial Text- 
Books sent free to teachers. Address 
WILLIAMS a ROGERS, Publishers, 

Rochester, W.Y. or Chicago, m 



GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 

GEOGRAPHICAL 

APPLIANCES 

OP ALL KINDS 

J.L.HAMMETTCO. 

•3SB WA8HIM0T0M-BT^ 



SHORTHAND. 



It Is wise to be 

Prepared to teach 
it. It U fast becoming a leading feature in all 
educational institutions. I5AAC PITMAN'S sys- 
tem adopted by and taught in Public Schools of 
New York City. "Isaac Pitman's Complete Pho- 
nograph Self-Instructor." 250 pp., $1.50. Specimen 
P»*«. Alphabet and Full Rules for Writing FREE 
TO TEACHERS. Mention Popular Educator. 
ISAAC PITMAN A SONS, 8S Union 8q , N. I. 
Take lessons at the Metropolitan School. 156, Fifth 
Ave., N. W. Cor. aoth St., New York. 

Shorthand by Mail 

Thoroughly taujrht by reporters. Catalogue and 
first lesson FREE. Positions for all graduates. 

POTT'S SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 

Wllllamsport, Pa. 



BOOKS at less than COST 

INCLUDING 

Art Works, Rare Books, 
and Fine Editions of Standard Authors 

You can own a good edition of your favorite author 
at less than a cheap edition would c*st you ordinarily. 
Send for latest " Special Bulletin " free to 

SM Loeast St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



B. T. CALVERT, 



T l EAOHXB8 end STUDENTS. We have the grand- 
x est system of education In the world; physical, 
mental and spiritual development assured. You can 
be matter of yourself and your conditions NOW. Our 
coarse of Instructions embodies the deepest philos- 
ophy and mental science with the practical means and 
methods for applying and obtaining results. Circulars 
tree. PaOF. AXDKRBOlf, P.E., Masonic Temple, Chicago. 



HIES AID ADDRESSES W1ITED 

We supply publishers and dealers with thousands 
of names monthly, and will pay any responsible 
1 $ * per 100, or 6c each, cash, for collecting 
sua addresses for us. Only those meaning 
as are requested to write, enclosing ten cents 
tor blank book holding MO names with full Instruc- 
tions. State territory wanted (not more than i 
eoontles given to one person.) If territory Is already 
*-^~ "- will be returned. HERALD, 



ypur 10c. 
Beaver Springs, Fa. 



FUGS! 



For 8ohool use 
as required by 
I 8tate Law. 

______ Address, 

Successors to OAK HAIX CO., 

Q.W. Simmons ft Co., Boston, - Mass. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

ciHcnrar atl o- u. s. a. 
,. Copper sad Tin School aad Chore 




WESTERN TEACHERS' A8EHCY 

SILAS T. OILLAN, Manager. 

This agency has the confidence of Boards 
and Superintendents, and is conducted on 
strict business and professional principles, 
ror particulars write to the manager. Send 
alio for a copy of 

THE WE8TERN TEACHER 
It li not like any other teachers' Journal. 

$1.00 a year. 
8. Y. QILLAN * CO- Milwaukee, Wis. 



* TEACHERS' AGENCIES. $> 



Eastern Teachers' Agency, 

Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 

Telepkwie, Boston, 775-2. 

SO Brotufleld Street, Boston. 



THE FISK TEACHERS' AGENCIES. 

EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

SEND TO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 25 King Street, West Toronto, Can. 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

1242 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. 107 Keith 6r Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

3SS Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

J2J Stimson Block* Los Angeles, Cal. 



THE TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E. 



has filled 2102 positions. Register now. Manual free. 

F. B. 8FAULDING, 



Manager, 36 Bromfleld St., Boston. 



For Western Positions register in the largefst Western Agency. 

ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

Puiiman Building, Chicago. 



ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. We are getting calls for such teachers at all 
seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who are seeking positions or promotion. 
Send stamp for Application Form. h. F. FBINCH, Manager, 14 State St., Albany, N. T. 



ESTABLISHED 



MTTtTATVT CM 



Send for 
Balletin. 



1880. I 150 FIFTH AVBJTTJB, NBW YORK. 

American and Foreign Professors, Teachers and Musicians of both sexes for Universities, 
Colleges, 8chools and Families. Circulars of choice schools conscientiously recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 



BEACON TEACHERS' AGENCY. 



95% 



of the positions filled by us last year were direct applications from Superin- 
tendents and School Boards. 

P. I. MERRILL, Manager, I2Q Tremont Street, Boston. 



The Rocky Mo untain Educator publishes Colorado school news, 

Colorado School Law and Colorado Examination Questions. 75 cents a year — 12 issues. 

The Colorado Teachers 1 Agency assists competent teachers to 

desirable positions. For information regarding either of the above, address 

FRED DICK, Kittredge Building, Denver 



IF YOU ABE 

PREPARING 



FOR EXAMINATION 



GET A COPY OF THE 

Practical Question. Book 

PRICE, $1.50. 
$1*00 ^ SPECIAL PRICE TILL CLOSE OF SCHOOL ^ $1.00. 

JOS. SMITH, 63 Fifth Ave., New Tort CHy 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Bought a quantity of lumber for $0200; 
paid for freight and cartage $85* Commission 
$136. I gained 18 per cent on the entire cost; 
for how much was it sold, and what was my 
profit? 

9. A boat's crew moving at half their usual 
rate, row 4 miles down a river and back in 8 
hours and 90 minutes. At their usual rate 
they can go over the same course in 1 hour 
and 90 minutes, find the usual rate of crew, 
and rate of current? 

— Subscbihkk. 

1. $5900+ 85 + 185 = $5420 

98 per oent of $0420 = $1617.00 Profit 
$5490 + 1617.00 a= $6947.60 Selling price 

9. Let x = rate of orew r miles per hour 
y =s •• M current M •• " 

4 4 4 * * io 

1 =- and -g— +£ -,— 

19» — 19y + 19x + 12* = 4*«— 4f«. Also 
8 8 10 

* + 9y X — 2y 8 

6r = x» — y» 

y 2 = X 3 — 6* 

94* — 4* + 9te + 48y— 10(**-4fa) 
48JP = 10ar 3 — 4y a ) 
94a? = 6x2 — 20jr> 

yS = 6x>— 9I« 



Thenxs — 6z = 5*s —94* 

" 90 
5*a — 94* = 90x> — 190* 
15*a = 96* 
5*3— 39* = 

Whence * = ^ 



what is the verb in the second clause, " I don't 
do," also how dispose of " out of respect "? 
— 8adb Paokbb. 

Negative form of verb do— the first do being 
an auxiliary We should call " out of respect 
to " a prepositional phrase, and not bother the 
brains of children by any analysis of it. 



Theny=^ 



Ant. 



TO THS POPULA* EDDOATOn. 

Please solve the following : 

1. A general formed his men into a square; 
that is, an equal number in rank and file, and 
found that he had 69 men over, and increasing 
the number in both rank and file by 1 man, he 
wanted 84 men to complete the square; how 
many men had he? Ant. 5100. 

9. A man bought a piece of land for $8,000, 
agreeing to pay 7 per cent interest, and to pay 
principal and Interest in 5 equal annual instal- 
ments; how much was the annual payment? 
Ant. $761.67+ 

8. A man owes a debt to be paid in 4 equal 
instalments at 4, 19, 9, and 90 months respec- 
tively; discount being allowed at 5 per cent, he 
finds that $750 ready money will pay the debt ; 
how much did he owe? Ant. $784 74+ 

— Subscribe*. 

1. Let * = number of men on a side at first. 
Then *s + 69= (* + 1)3 — 84. Whence * = 71 
(71)3 + 59 = 5100 Ant. 

9. Let * = the annual payment. At the end 
of the first year $8910 was due and * paid, leav- 
ing $8910 — * to draw interest the second year. 
So (8910 — *; J J J was due at the end of the sec- 
ond year, and ($8910—*) \ffi — * remained 
after the payment. In this way the sum due 
after 5 years is found to be ($8910 — *) lg J — *) 
l fli — x) M — *) A JJ, end this sum must equal 
* the last payment. From this equation 
575,078,901 * = 490760519910 and * = $781.67 Ant. 

8. The present worth of $1 due in 4 months 
at 5 per cent is $W; due in 9 mos. $gf ; in 19 
*2A ; in 90 mos. $ [f . The sum of these fractions 



In the sentence, " There is a great deal of 

\tory in me, but I don't do as well as I can in 

place out of respect to Patrick Henry," 



8. Who were the patricians? pleblans ? 

4. What caused the fall of the Empire? 

5. Describe the oapture of Borne by the 
Gauls. 

6. Who was Vespasiaus? 

7. How did Augustus become Emperor? 

8. What were the duties of the Censor ? 



When and by whom was the mariner's com- 
pass invented, and why does it always point to 
the north or the north star? 

In the year 9884 B.C. the Emperor of China 
was surrounded by a fog when attacking a 
hostile army, and constructed a " chariot for 
finding the south " which brought him sucoess. 
Several other references to the matter are 
found very early. The first account of the 
loadstone Is said to be in a Chinese dictionary 
finished in 191 A. D.: ° A stone with which an 
attraction can be given to the needle." 

The magnetic needle does not point to the 
north star, but to a spot near the north pole of 
the earth, because the earth itself is a magnet 
and that spot is the magnetic pole which at- 
tracts one end of the needle and repels the 
other. 



•f H4£ W ** tne P resent worth of $4 due at the 
Sfleren? times. $700 is 196.18+ times as great as 
this fraction, and is therefore the present worth 
of 196.18 X $* or $784.79 Ant . 
Life is too short for such problems. 



Search Questions. 

By BEMELE. 

Roman History. 

1. What was the earliest form of govern- 
ment at Borne? 
9. Give the origin of the Tribune. 



Reversals. 



1. Reverse small cakes and get a sharp 
-ebuke. (bans, snub.) 

2. Reverse a blot or a place, and get 
toys ichich spin, (spot, tops.) 

3. Reverse cooking utensils, and get to 
pause, (pots, stop.) 

4. Reverse the present time, and get 
gained, (now, won.) 

5. Reverse a wooden vessel, and get a 
conjunction, (tub, but.) 

6. Reverse an epoch, and get a verb in 
the present tense . (era, are. ) 

7. Reverse twice Jive, and get a device 
for catching fish, (ten, net.) 



Mm. EDiTom:— 

In April number of 1896 at page 877 
the question is asked how much one should 
pay for 80 year 4 per cent IT. 8. bonds so as to 
realize 8 per cent on the Investment, and one 
answers that since $4.00 is 8 per cent of $1S8|, 
therefore one must pay $188.83 for bis bonds, 
etc. Now to my mind the one answering mis- 
understood the proposition and does not know 
anything practically of the operation of buy- 
ing and selling at premium discount to realize 
a set interest or per oent on the purchase 
price, and therefore did not take in all the cir- 
cumstance governing such transactions. If 
one will look at the market quotations of gov. 
eminent 4 per cents he will see two sets 
offered, and at different prices, the older at 
106 or 109, or thereabouts, and the younger at 
about 116, and each quotation shows that 8 per 
oent income is the ruling purpose in the trans- 
action, and the variations are simply shades 
plus or minus on such purpose. How, then, 
can that be— that these quotations are based 
on 8 per oent income is easily answered — Inas- 
much as governments are considered as per- 
manent investments and the income resulting 
is figured net, and from that standpoint, so 
that purchaser shall at maturity of bond, not 
only have gotten his 8 per cent Income on his 
investment, but also have gotten back the 
premium he paid, and 8 per cent interest on 
that, too— hence if he pays 188} on a 80 year 
bond, and that runs the whole period of 80 
years — and keeps it to the end, he will find 
that he loses the premium paid, and disprove 
the answer given in example quoted. 

The rule is simple and invariable, whether 
used in transactions concerning U. 8. bonds or 
any other where you pay premium. Find time 
from date of transaction of purchase to date 
of maturity of bond, and from that the total 
per oent at 4 per cent and add that to 100; 
this gives you amount of bond at maturity. 
Now find total per cent for same period at 8 
per oent, and add to 100; divide the first by the 
latter, and the result is what you shall pay to 
realize 3 per oent income on your investment, 
and get back your premium with Interest on It. 

By this rule you can prove market quota- 
tions generally (barring flurries) of U. 8. 
bonds. Some arithmetics have examples 
whioh (in this branch) seem nearly as Imprac- 
ticable as one quoted. 

H. A. Jknksr, 

Fredonia, Kantat. 



That 



Extreme tired feeling afflicts nearly every, 
body at this season. The hustlers cease to 
push, the tireless grow weary, the energetic 
become enervated. There is a lack of ambi- 
tion and energy. Work seems to drag, sleep 
is not refreshing. Appetite is poor and life 
seems to have lost its interest. Some men 
and women endeavor to overcome that 



Tired 



Feeling by great force of will. But this is 
unsafe, as it pulls powerfully upon the 
nervous system, whioh will not long stand 
suoh strain. Too many people "work on 
their nerves," and the result is seen in un- 
fortunate wrecks marked "nervous pros- 
tration," in every direction. What Is needed 
is a medicine that will remove the cause. 
What is the reason for this disagreeable 
condition at this season ? That Tired 



Feeling 



Is a positive proof of thin, weak, impure 
blood ; for, if the blood is rich, red, vitalized 
and vigorous, it Imparts life and energy to 
every nerve, organ and tissue of the body. 
The best remedy for that tired feeling is 
Hood's 8arsaparlUa because Hood's Saras 
parllla Is the best blood purifier. The 
necessity of taking Hood's Sarsaparllla for 
that tired feeling is, therefore, apparent to 
every one, and the good it will do you Is 
equally beyond question. Remember that 



Hoods 



Sarsaparilla 

Is the One True Blood Purifier .All druggists $1 
Be sure to get Hood's and only Hood's. 



Hnnd's Pillc *** ea8T *° ***** ***y 
11UUU s mil* to operate. » cents. 
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SUMMER INSTITUTE AT 
MARTHA'S VINEYARD. 

The nineteenth annual session of the 
Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute at Cot- 
tage City will begin on Monday, July 18. The 
school of method continues four weeks; elocu- 
tion and oratory five; the academic depart- 
ment Ave . 

There is no better place in America for a 
summer school than the Highlands, Cottage 
City, Martha's Vineyard. It is actually out in 
the Atlantic ocean, where delightful breezes 
have line play from every direction. This is 
one of the most charming and inexpensive 
resorts on the Atlantic coast, combining the 
attractions of seashore and country. 

The attendance last year was over 726 from 
thirty-nine states, territories, and provinces. 

The M. V. S. I. is the oldest summer school 
for teachers in the United States. 

This institute is a school in the best sense of 
the term. The work is all carefully planned 
and systematically conducted. Bacn instruc- 
tor gives lessons enough to make a complete 
aeries. It is a summer extension normal 
school of the highest type. 

Class exercises will be so arranged that all 
may enjoy* the delightful sea bathing at the 
most approved hours; and abundant oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for boating, Ashing, 
and cycling on the miles of concrete roads for 
which the place is famous. The M. V. 8. 1, is 
restful, invigorating and healthful. 

To the tired and nerve worn teacher this favor- 
ite seaside resort, with its many attractions, 
its cool sea breezes and ocean views, its beau- 
tiful drives and walks, is a Mecca of rest and 
enjoyment. 

See advertisement in this paper. 

Send for 80-page circular to the president, 
Dr. W. A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass., or to 
A. W. Bdson, Manager School of Methods, 
Worcester, Mass. 



POINTERS. 



Educational Publishing Co. 

Gentlemen: — 1 mm putting Augsburg's Draw 
ing Course to a thorough test. My opinion, so 
far, is : They are the simplest, best and most 
thorough exposition of the subject that I have 
had the pleasure of examining 

Yours for mutual benefits, 
I. L. Garrison, 

Institute Instructor, 

Fairfield, III. 
I regard "Leaves from Nature's Story - 
Book," as among the most inspiring Juvenile 
science books that have yet appeared. My 
experience with them in the hands of children 
is that they stimulate a love for nature study. 
The habit of telling of the facts in simple story 
form appeals more forcibly to child nature 
thft" that adopted by most Juvenile books. 
B. D. Crawford, 
TitusviUe, Pa. 
Educational Publishing Co. 

Gentlemen: — Your book "The First Year 
in Drawing •• by Professor Henry T. Bailey, 
has Just been received and examined with 
great pleasure. I think the work not only 
bright and interesting but essentially practi- 
cal and suggestive. I shall be glad to reoon - 

mend It as such. m 

Mart G. Man ah an. 

Your firm does not publish a bad book. 

C. Y. Roof, 
Supt. Schools, Santa Barbara, Cat. 



IN MYTHLAND. 

Mfihland is certainly the most serviceable as 
a primary reading book of any the Bdnoatumal 
Publishing Co. has yet put forth. 

L. Burt, 
Supt. Schools, Santa Rosa, Cal 

I have read and re-read In Mythland by Miss 
Beck with and am delighted with the book. 
It seems to me this book must fill a long felt 
want, and that our kindergarten and lower 
primary teachers will welcome it as a har- 
binger of better things in the literature 
prepared for our little folks. 

* " I. B. YOUNG, 

Supt. Schools, New RoeheUe, N.T. 



Books for Vacation 

A Year Among the Trees. 

By Wilson Flagg. 

How many of ut 
when in the beau- 
tiful woodland 
wish we knew a 
little more about 
the trees and shrubs 
at least their names 
and peculiarities? 
Few even know 
the difference be- 
tween our most 
common trees, 
r> much less the dif- 
| erent kinds of each 
* species. Much en- 
joyment is lost, and 
much mortifying 
ignorance shown, when a little knowledge of Nature's beauties would double our capacity 
for enjoyment and mark the cultured person. The trouble has been that reliable and 
popular books in this line, something easily readable by a busy person, who has neither the 
time nor the inclination to "pore over" scientific botanical dissertations, hare been very 
scarce or high priced. One of the best books in this field is the famous one by Wilson Flagg, 
entitled " A Year Among the Trees." Every tree and shrub found in the East is described 
here in a popular common-sense manner In fact, it is just such a book as a lover of Nature 
wishes. — Ganuland. 

Illus. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $i.oo. 

A Year With the 
Birds. 

Silk cloth. Price, $1*0. 

Wilson Flagg is also the author of this 
illustrated work, and he has treated his 
subject in a form that is readable to both 
naturalist and simple bird lover. Birds of 
winter, birds of the night, birds of the 
moor, sea and shore, birds of the pasture 
and forest, and farm and barn-yard, are all 
treated of, and hundreds of species receive 
a detailed review. 



Every lover of the birds will find within 
these pages much to charm, interest and 
instruct. This is not a scientific work for 
study, but a popular, usable book — just such 
as you want in your home or for ready 
reference, or to take with you into the 
woods and fields. — Chatham Courier. 



f Flowers 

■atod Botany 
and School 

I believe teachers will find the Fairyland of Flower* very helpful. JJ™£%J* 
experience with teachers, that it is just what most teachers _ need ^^X^w 
and most promising division of nature study _ and sue h %' ^~*JffiJ%£2 ^ e iHus- 
nothing about plants, ./they will study the plants abo and nor merely th el booM. ine 
trationfare unusually good. Busy teachers who want to correlate ^na ture study wrth M eratu 
will find the poems and stories interwoven with the plant ^^^^T^J^ 1 -^^ 
help teacheA realize that pUnts are ™^ u ~£g^£*3s^ 
analyzed and described. Charles b. scot i, vwa 

Boards, $1.00 ; cloth, #/.*5- 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 

63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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NEW JBOOKS. 

Mental Dbvbu>fmbnt. By James Mark 
Baldwin. Price $2.60. New York : MacmiUan 4 
Co. 

It Is sometime now since the educational 
world was startled Into thinking by Prof- 
James Psychological Psychology and his 
marvellous chapter on habit. Again, now 
Prof. Baldwin of Princeton comes with his 
new work on Mental Development and 
challenges again the attention of the whole 
world of educational thinkers. It is Prof. 
Baldwin's foundation principle that no 03n. 
■latent theory of mental development can be 
reached outside the doctrine of race develop- 
ment of consciousness; and this as a basis, 
the writer swings his battle axe bodily and 
with broad sweeps. It is a book for the 
Beading Circles; every subject of interest in 
the psychological, its vagaries included, are 
touched upon and discussed with fairness and 
liberality. It is preeminently a practical 
help for teachers who honestly deslro to study 
their children practically and for their own 
best help in utilizing and turning into right 
channels the energy that is in them. 

Th« Child in Folk-Thought. New York- 
MaomUlan A Co. 

In 18M the students at Clark University 
Summer School were enriched by a course of 
lectures along the line of Child 8tudy. These 
lectures were at the time generously reported 
and no little interest was aroused abroad in 
the land. In the present Increased interest in 
the Culture Epoch theories, it is opportune 
that these lectures, amplified and elaborated 
are sent out in book form. To those who 
attended the lectures no word of recommenda- 
tion is necessary. To those less fortunate the 
book has a fund of delight and knowledge in 
store for the reader. It deals with every 
subject pertaining in primeval, medieval, or 
modern times to the child; and in its scope 
deals with every phase of the child of to-day 
from its food to its future. This is not a psy - 
ohology in any ordinary sense, but it is a book 
full of child lore and child love. It will help 
every teacher from the psychological experi- 
menter in the college laboratory to the village 
grade teacher who struggles with the Individ • 
ual child in the crowded school-room. 
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Myths of old Grebob. By Mara L. Pratt. 
Iw Mythland. By M. Helen Beokwtfh. Bos- 
ton: Educational PvblUMny Co. 

To meet the demand of best teachers who 
in the last few months have expressed them- 
selves from the platforms and from the pages 
of the educational papers In regard to the 
great mass of unwise, unsifted myth material 
that is being poured regardless of quality upon 
the children, we believe we are able to present 
in the above named books, two that are in 
every respect suitable and healthful food for 
the ohild mind. 

The "Myths of Old Greece" are simply 
written, so that they maybe used in the in- 
termediate and higher primary grade. At the 
same time the style Is so flowing, imaginative 
and poetic that the book is equally charming 
even to.hlgh school pupils. All the repellent 
features too common in Greek mythology 
have been carefully avoided, and the thought 
is made to turn in every story to the good and 
beautiful. We believe we can recommend 
this book as one without a pernicious line or 
a story that falls below the right spirit in 
moral and aesthetic tone. To those teachers 
alive to the Importance of carefully culled 
myths this book will be most acceptable. 

Written in the same careful, painstaking 
fashion, and with the same regard for the 
child's culture along right lines is the " In 
Mythland" — a flr«t reader for the little folks. 
This book is written by a primary teacher and 
the stories have been used by her own chil- 
dren In their dally work. The stories are 
written In simple, disconnected sentences, of 
construction to suit the child mind. The book 
is most beautifully gotten up and is an artistic 
gem in itself. Every illustration is new, and 
all were made for the stories by a special 
artist. The half tones are soft and beautiful. 
The paper, a heavy cream, and the type- large 
and' clear. In every way the book Is in keep, 
ing with the best desires of best teachers to 
keep before the little child models of beauty 
and perfection in art. 
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sTmnastlo exercise for home practice. By E- 
Marguerite Llndley, Lecturer on Health- 
Culture, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 413 
pages, extra cloth; over 100 Illustrations. 

The author has a unique way of Introducing 
the different parts of the body to speak for 
themselves. 

Twelve chapters are devoted to Swedish 
movements and massage, fully illustrated 
and described in detail, so that they can be 
readily applied for home and club practice. 
The descriptive massage work gives the book 
▼sine In teaching how to benefit weak throats, 
digestive organs, etc., which are so much a 
part of American life. 

The movements and manipulations are 
arranged in form of progressive lessons or 
prescriptions, with detailed advice for then- 
adaptation to individual needs; and accom. 
panied by a chapter on self diagnosis, com- 
bine to make a strong argument in favor of 
its general utility. 

Pahadtse of Childhood. Tka MUton Brad. 
ley Co. have Just published a greatly enlarged 
and improved edition of this classic guide to 
the kindergarten, edited by Milton Bradley 
and containing a life of Frcsbel by Henry W 
Blake. 

The life of Froebelis a carefully connected 
and condensed narrative of the career of the 
man who founded the kindergarten, and is 
intended to be a help to all students of Frcsbel 
and his system. 

The other new matter consists of copious 
editorial notes and explanations of the Girts 
and Occupations, the idea being to bring the 
work, in all its departments, up to the needs 
of the kindergartener of to-day. 

All of the original text by Edward Wlebe 
has been retained as well as the numerous 
illustrations, but the latter will be found in 
close connection with the text, instead of 
being on separate pages as in former editions. 
Price, cloth and gilt, $2.00. 



Latest Lxssons fob Bbgdtnebs. By b. W 
Coy, PhJ>. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Amerioan Booh Company. 

The distinctive feature of these lessons is 
the introduction of consecutive Latin reading 
after the first few lessons. These extracts are 
taken from the Viri Roma, from Nepos, and 
from Caesar. Upon them are based the English 
exercises and the grammatical references. 
Thus, the pupil is learning not only the nidi- 
ments of the language, but is constantly in. 
creasing his vocabulary and gaining the 
ability to translate Latin readily. All neces- 
sary rules and forms are given in the book 
Itself, besides a vocabulary, notes, and English 
derivatives. The pupil who has completed 
such a book should experience little difficulty 
when Introduced to any suitable Latin author. 



The Woman's Manual of Parliamentary 
Law. With Practical Illustrations especially 
adapted to Women's Organizations. By Har- 
riet B. Shattuck, President of the Boston 
Political Class. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Boston: 
Lot A Shtpard. 

This manual, although intended for all 
students, is especially prepared for the use of 
women, in their dubs, unions, or any organiza- 
tions where it is Important to conduct meet- 
ings properly. Parliamentary principles and 
rules are given, the reasons why certain things 
are done are explained, and (which is still 
more essential) these are supplemented by 
practical Illustrations in dialogue form, which 
make so dear the points presented that the 
most Inexperienced person cannot fall to 
understand them. 

This work is used as the authority in the 
conduct of all meetings by the General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, and many other 
organizations. 

Health in the Home, a practical work on 
tne promotion and preservation of health, 
with illustrated prescriptions of Swedish 



Advanced Elocution. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, Principal of National 8chool ot Eloou- 
tlon and Oratory. Philadelpia: Pmn Pvtiitkima 
Company. 

A very carefully prepared work, valuable 
alike to teachers and students. Mrs. Shoe- 
maker believes it possible for all, not physi- 
cally disabled, "to be trained away from 
Indistinct or defective enunciation and mean- 
ingless movements and attitudes." The faith- 
ful student of her book will find ample means 
to help him in his work. 

The Elements of Algebra. By Lyman 
Hall. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Anuri* 
can Booh Company. Price, $1 00. 

An Intermediate book between the purely 
elementary and advanced, particularly adapted 
to the entering classes of high schools, and, 
perhaps, colleges. The two things about the 
work particularly commendable are the good 
Judgment shown in the review examples and 
questions, and the methods by which arith- 
metical processes are made to assist the pupil 
in comprehending the more abstract processes 
of the algebra. 



IS THERE ANY SPECIAL FOOD FOR THE BRAIN? 

Educators, Students and Brain-workers everywhere 

acknowledge that t~.ttt..w^ 

VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 

is a True Brain Food, supplying to the system the elements essential to maintain the 

exhaustion™ "^ ^^ ^^ °' ^ ***** P^enting mental and nervous 

Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white powder from the brain of the 

ox and the embyro of the wheat, formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years 

.,.,„„ ag ° - lt contain8 no narcotic or injurious drug. Endorsed by leading physiciane, 

Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. J * F j»«-»u», 

Descriptive pamphlet free. Fnpmd only by /aL^ZTvAu ^? saw 

Oro.by.Cold and Catarrh Ouro. The beat remedy known for cold* In the bead and t/* V^X^Y I &•*. «T « w 

sore throats. By maU,60oenU. V. VX V Q *i»iwl«fc 
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School lstitttTB afd Dtmss. By Robert 
M. King. Hew York, Cinelnnati, Chicago: 
^«eri0M Book Cow**my. Price, $1.00. 

These are chapters " boiled down M from an 
extensive reading, treating' of the mutual 
duties of parents and teachers. Here are 
chapters also on School Architecture, Hygiene, 
Libraries, Morals, Etiquette, Institutes, Read- 
ing? Circles, etc.— a gathering of valuable In- 
formation from public reports and documents 
— sUl carefully sifted and arranged. The teacher 
"Will find the volume of much value to him in 
liia work. 

Studies w Education — ScroroB, Axt, His- 
TOIT. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Chicago, New York : Werner School Book Co. 



A selection from essays and addresses written 
during the last ten years, some, however, 
abridged, others expanded, and all more or 
less revised, by one of the ablest thinkers of 
the day on educational and historical subjects. 
Included in these papers are discussions on 
The Teacher's Preparation, Payment by Re- 
suits. The American School Superintendent, 
The Educational Function of the Modern State, 
and others of equal interest and importance. 
It is a volume of nearly 400 pages and is 
inscribed to the members of the National 
Council of Education. 

A Histobt of Political Partus nr thx 
Ukttsd States. By J. P. Gordy, Ph J>. Athens 
Ohio: Ohio PuMUNmg Compmi*. 

The best book we have seen of its kind, 
either for the teacher or general reader. There 
are te be three volumes. The object of the 
volumes is to prepare the teacher to teach 
United States History. And, as the author 
expresses it, the aim has been to treat the 
subject in such a way that the thoughtful 
reader, without much previous knowledge of 
it, could get some insight Into the causes that 
have determined the political history of the 
country. If the other two volumes as fully 
and impartially and logically place before the 
reader those phases of history which, as the 
author says, is «■ important for American 
citizens to know in order that they may 
perform their duties as American citisens 
intelligently," they should And their way into 
every school and private library in the land. 

Robihsok's New Higher Arithmrtio. 

It is the popular Robinson, revised, im- 
proved, and enlarged, excellently adapted, as 
all users of the book know, for high schools 
and academies. This work as revised will be 
found particularly serviceable to those who 
are preparing for the counting room, bank, 
or mercantile offices. New subjects have been 
also introduced, such as temperature, specific 
gravity, practical measurements, etc. It will 
meet the demands of those who desire a 
thorough? soientino training In higher 
reckoning. 

—Me**r$. Qitm A Co. announce a series of 
three books entitled " All the Year Round/* 
by Frances L. Strong, of the Teachers' Train- 
ing 8ohool, St. Paul, Minn. In three volumes. 
Part I, "Autumn," Part II, "Winter," Part III, 
*• Spring." The series is designed to tell In a 
child's language, and In a manner Interesting 
to children, stories of the natural object 
studied for a specific day or lesson. The 
stories correspond in order of arrangement 
as nearly as possible to the time of the year 
at which the materials may be most readily 
obtained. 

— In our opinion the New Webster Diction- 
ary, by B. Edgar Miles, is the book to buy and 
the book to sell. Several copies are in con. 
stant use In this office. See notice in another 
column of this paper. 

—Mr. c. A. Scott, Proprietor of the Bridge 
Teachers' Agencies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, 
and 189 Wabash Ave., Chicago, tells us that the 
demand for first-class primary, intermediate, 
and grammar teachers Is, at nearly all times of 
the year, muoh greater than the supply. Suc- 
cessful teachers In these grades who desire 
promotion, or inexperienced teachers who 
have had good training, would do well to call 
on or correspond with Mr. Scott In Boston, or 
with Mr. Bullen, who manages the Chicago 
office. 



Biliousness 

Is caused by 
torpidity o! 
ktke liver. Thii 
I prevents the 
■ digestion ol 
[feed, whiob 
ferments and 
decomposes in 
the stomach 
and causes 4ia 
tress, diszinsss, headache, insomnia, ner- 
vousness. Hood's Pills invigorate the 
liver, cure biliousness, constipation, Jann- 
dioe, sick headache, etc. 25c ; all druggists. 



The Perfect Orator. 

Prloo 25 ots. Postpaid. 

Hundreds of other books of 
Recitations, Readings, Dia- 
logues, Plays, Charades, Tab- 
leaux, Pantomimes, Books of 
Games, 8ports and Amuse- 
ments, Athletics, Gymnastics, 
Magic, etc Pull descriptive 
catalogues sent free on appli- 
cation. 
The BeWltt Pnbliikim? Haass, 

M«. tt |M» StTMt, H«w Ym*. 



By h ouie off twenty years 
standing to a lady or gentle- 
man teacher first willing to 
learn our business, then to 
travel, all expenses paid, or 
to do office work and corre- 
*. Salary, $8oo.oo. Enclose self-ad- 
stamped envelope to 
8. cTkKOWLES, Secretary, 

87 Plymaath Place, Chicago, HI. 



SflLHRY 



.*4£. THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE ?,-. 

Th« «aly Hlffh.CUn HmtMy Rj«m1»« aft tfc* price. 

BUot, Professors 
eabody. Harvard 



srgaret Defend, 
t, Thomas Want- 

iU far each new 
"V, agtnUy book$ % 

, bridge, Hsss. 



THE SCHOOL AGENCY. 

J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Aids teachers to secure positions at small 
cost. 

Its business extends throuhgout the South 
and Southwest. 

Membership lasts until the teacher is 
located by this agency. 

Address the Manager. 



THE BEST BOOKS FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Tiny Tot's Speaker. J&%£^£,2^SX$£S£^^&^ 
Child's Own Speaker. ^LSS^^^^S^^Ji^n^^J^^SnSi 
Little People's Speaker. J&*sr^"£^&^3S$&"i!l ?*,%?& 
Young People's Speaker. ^$&58 > ^ t &^<£%8^8^£r' ! EZ 
Dramatic Recitations. ^^?VLffi5 a i^?'^^^ZS&£?& 
Comic Recitations. ,8S2SJ^ffiE^« WJfcSafta.J^'ft 
Young Folk's Recitations. JEl&%&3SS2X #£&^ZIS%£r& 

lMTnri ol TVi o 1 nan oa _X*rg« collection Oomio and Dramatlo Dialogues for 8chool nhibttUms 
JXtUUOl UiaiUgXl.es. Publio and Privats Bntartainmants, and occasion* for young folks 10c 

Short Little Dialogues. ■SSS2n^^aS - <2K&£T &ZB8&* f^eS.^ 
Little People's Dialogues. Ji*Si"SLSr8SJS^tt«« SttWnSS 

PI otto ar\r\ Fflr/taa Contains 8 complete Play*, Comedies and Faroes of tho most laugh- 
X~li*ys aUU JC arceS. able character. Are weUknown and popular, and eaay to play. lOo. 



> of the 



Young Folks' Dialogues. b 2TSS5lSBSSS^iS2£^S , ^!S J S , S?% 
Choice New Dialogues. „Sf Jg$£2££&Z££'$&? m ? _■*«§*»■»&»'««* 



_ rot young people or adults. 80c 

Humorous Dialogues. tSS'S? BrWSTS? S^SBSSTJSSrsnBASrBBi 
Young Folks* Entertainments. T£SSSS^S^aS^S^ I SS^<»S , S£ 



Eureka Entertainments, jasffft WSMTSSfflT aSS^gSSi SSSSS-SK 
Holiday Entertainments. J&fcRIBsa SS^WsasSBSBttK 
Holiday Selections. ^S^JSS^^^i^^^^t^r7SSiSS^1& 
Drills and Marches. ^Sr&5W2fW8CT*?WtSSS'fia ^•^fSC 
Reward and Gift Cards. ^!?^£%lZ£Z^£Z%Z££g*2JW£; 

Bhlelda, Serolle, Paaela, Palettee, Juvenllee, Binte. AnWu, Ship*. Xafine and WiW Soenae, to. 
All are pretty artl.tio Obromo Bnrud and Gift Card* no two designs silk* that are euro to ple.ee. 

^SIS} 68 ^ 6 !.* Teachers. ^JtS^°l^£FSfc&2?&£S5& 

and Teachers Books, Plays, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Xntertalnments, Prise, 
Alphabet, Drawing. Kumber, Beading. Honor, Merit, Credit/and Perfect Cards, School Aids, Reports, 
Diplomas, etc, free All postpaid by mail to any address. United States Postage stamps taken. 

Send for new catalogue. A. J. POUOH & CO., WARREN, PA. 



Old Glory Speaker 



JXJST OUT! 



Contains: "The White Bordered Flag," John E. McCann's "America," "Kearsarge 
and Alabama," Washington's Address, u Bannockborn," Decoration Day Selections, Lin- 
coln's Address, "The Cumberland," etc., etc. 

80 of the Choicest Patriotic Pieces written. 

126 Pages, Price, 25 cents. 
For Sale by 

ROBERT SMITH, Lansing, Mich., Box 456. 



KINDER6ARTEN ■ " ' 



8CND FOR NIW CATALOGUE. 



SUPPLIES. I 



J. w. 

8CHERMERHORN ft CO., 
a Bast Hth Strut, 
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rree negibiiduon. kme teachers' agency. 



(Support solely from commlasioiiaj 



24 Van Buren 8treet, Chicago- 



Correspondence Course 
in Drawing 



Conducted by 

D. R. AUGSBURG. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Author of DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 

A simple, easy, and effective method of learning and teaching 
drawing. Designed especially for teachers. Send stamp for 
sample lesson. 



Correlation of Studies. 

Now is the time to introduce these 

MODERN READERS. 



LITERATURE. 

ist Year. 

JBsop's Tables. Large Type Edition. 
Vole. I. 



2nd Year. 

.Ssop's rablee. Vol. II. 

3rd Year. 



Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
Robinson Crusoe. 



Dins. Bds. 



4th fr 5th Years. 

Dickens' " Little Hell." 
Dickens* " Dombey A Bon." 
Legends of Norseland. Bds. 
Stories from Old Germany. 

6th &• 7th Years. 

Stories from Shakespeare. 8 Vols. 
Scott's Talisman. (Abridged.) 

8th &• gth Years. 

Sketches from American Authors, 
taring's Sketch Book. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. Cloth. 
Maoaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Pictures from English Literature. 

HISTORY. 

2nd & 3rd Years. 

Stories of Colonial Children 

3rd & 4th Years. 

American History Stories. 4 Vols. 

5th <5r* 6th Years. 

Cortes and Montezuma. 
Pisarro ; or the Conquest of Peru. 
The Great West. 
De Soto and La Salle. 



Ct 



7 th 6* 8th Years. 

Stories of Massachusetts. 
Patriotism in Prose and Verse. 

OEOQRAPHY. 

3rd Year. 

Geography for Young Polks. Illus. 

4th &sth Years. 

8tories of Australasia. Tilus. Bds. 
Stories of India. Illus. Bds. 
Stories of China. Illus. Bds. 
Stories of Northern Europe. Bds. 
Stories of England. 

6th & 7th Years. 

Our Fatherland. Illus. Cloth 
Stories of Industry. Vols. Land IL 

NATURE. 

ist Year. 
Our Friends. 

2nd Year. 

Introduction to Nature's Story-Book. 

3rd Year. 

Nature's 8tory-Book, Vol. I. Illus. 

4th Year. 

Nature's Story-Book, Vol. II. 
Little Flower Folks, Vols. I. and II. 

jth Year. 

Nature's Story-Book, Vol. III. Illus. 
Storyland of Stars. Illus. 

6th <5r* 7th Years. 

Stories of Industry. Vols. I. end II. 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 



\ Fifth Ay, N. T. 



Sll Wabash A v., Chicago. 



800 Post St., San Franclseo. 



GETTING READY FOR EXCURSION! 

Island Park Momence, the picnic grounds 
owned by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
railroad are being put In condition for the 
coming season. Improvements are being 
made and the grounds beautified- Already 
several large excursions have been booked 
and the conditions point to a most prosper- 
ous season. A beautiful pamphlet is being 
sent free upon application. Parties wish- 
ing to reserve dates for excursions should 
write C. L. Stone, General Passenger 
Agent at Chicago, at once. 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. - JULY MEETING. 

Mr. Editor :— 

It is a pleasure to inform you that 
I have spent the past four days in Buffalo with 
Mr. Jas. A. Edwards, of Dubuque, la-, In the 
interests of the National Educational Associa- 
tion and the Educational Press Association. 
The Local Executive Committee is made up as 
follows : 

Henry P. Emerson, Superintendent of Edu- 
cation; Edgar B. Jewett, Mayor; Adam 
Boeokel, President Common CouneJl; B. E. 
Hetford, President of theMerohants' Exchange; 
Dr. Conrad Diehl; Board of School Examiners; 
Hon. James O. Putnam; Chancellor Univer- 
sity of Buffalo ; Hon. T . Guilford Smith, Begeut 
University of State of New York; Qeorge Y. 
Forman, President Fidelity Trust 6 Guarantee 
Co.; John G. Mil burn, President Free Kinder- 
garten Association; Hon. Jacob Stern; Hon. 
Arthur W. Hickman ; Albert B. Swift, Secretary. 

Of Buffalo as a suitable city for our great 
meeting we oannot speak in too high praise. 
The magnificent Music Hall ohosen for the 
general meetings of the Association wul 
accommodate 5,000 people . Within a reasonable 
distance from this are located the large High 
School Building, Women's Union Hall, Central 
Presbyterian Church, the beautiful Library 
Building, People's Church, and Prospect 
Avenue Baptist Church, which will afford 
ample accommodations for all the department 
meetings. 

The high-class hotels of Buffalo are ex- 
quisite in arrangements and conveniences. 
There are numerous other hotels that will 
furnish most comfortable accommodations st 
reasonable prioes. 

The Women Teachers' Association, the 
Principals' Association, the Women's Union, 
as well as the ladies' organisations conneetsd 
with the several ohurches of the city, sre 
already arranging for board and lodging st 
from $1 to $1.50 a day. The crowning act of 
Buffalo's enterprise and Interest in this meet- 
ing is to be shown by the generous manner in 
which she will throw open the doors of her 
magnificent homes that the teachers of 
America may appreciate her pleasant home 
life and truest hospitality. 

We have visited many cities, but to Buflalo 
we must accord the palm as the city of homes 
more than ordinarily attractive and oommo- 
dious. There are over 900 miles of asphalt 
pavement in the city and in the summer this 
is the paradise for bicyclers. The streets are 
shaded with grand eld trees and the homes are 
surrounded by well kept lawns. Hlstorio 
points of interest, means of transit to Nissan 
Falls, etc, etc., will be explained later by ths 
Committee. 

Very truly, 

Wm. G. Surra, 
Sserefery MdmouMomal PrtuAMOdationQfAmvie*. 

Third Annas! Session of the 
CAYUGA LaKE SUMMER SCHOOL 

of Methods, Science, Music, MatbeBaaticsJUiisiiafev 
Reviews, Etc. For teschera of Public, Private ass 
Common Schools. of au OniM in Cities, Towns, sn* 
Country. Held in Ithaca, N. T., the seat of Corse? 
University, for three weeks. July SO to Aug. 10,1816. 
8peelal eoursss for those working for say ef th) 
Uniform or State Certificates. Send for oatalogte 
F. D. BOYHTOlf, A.M., Manager, ^ 
Itaeea, Hewlett 
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NOTES. 



— Mr. Stephen Crane's " Bed Badge of Cour- 
age" is already In its fourth edition in this 
country, which indicates no lack of American 
appreciation of strong American work. 

—Principals of public and high schools, 
academies, and educational institutions of all 
kinds will be glad to have their particular 
attention called to the Diplomas published by 
the Ames 6 Bollinson Company, New York. 
We have seen a number of sample Diplomas 
as furnished by this Company to different 
schools and Colleges, and are constrained to 
commend not only the beautiful and artistic 
work of designer and engraver, but to express 
eur extreme surprise that such can be sup- 
plied at the prices given. We can readily 
understand that the publishers are quite Justi- 
fied in guaranteeing them exceptionally low 
considering their excellence. The numerous 
unsolicited testimonials received by the Com- 
pany express the most entire satisfaction with 
the quality of the work in every respect, it 
being acknowledged first grade both in taste 
and execution. Special designs for any insti- 
tution, showing building, ooat of arms, orest, 
or other appropriate illustrations, are offered 
at prices which for the class of work are 
phenomenally low. Nothing more attractive 
than these Diplomas has been recently offered 
to American schools. 

VACATION 

WORK. 

We need a few good agents, especially 
in the Middle States. Teachers who 
desire a change from the school-room wil* 
find this a good opportunity to make 
money, and secure the needed rest. 
Address 

EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 
63 Fifth Ave., New York. 

tliA bays New Piano, Organs #49. Catalogue 
*IW Fr©e.DA2TLF.B«ATTY,Waahlii«ton,N.J. 



ft 







f«to. 



THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE. iVZ. 

ThamlyMlfh-CUM Ummihij HagMlM at tfc* price. 
OOHTHIBUTOBS.-Pre*. G. W. Eliot, Professors 
Obarlea Eliot Norton, Franeii 0. Peabody, Harvard 
University, Mlas Longfellow, Margaret Defend, 
Mary B. Wllklna, Sarah Orne Jewett, Thorn** Went- 
worth Hlgglnson and others, so »«r ant — ■! ■■!« ■ m 
SaWflptu™, that Is 26 cents to agents for each new 
subscriber. Write at once /or territory ', ogtnl$, books, 
etc., to 

Cambridge Hagaslne Co., Cambridge, East. 

The Olsrarette must go. The Public School 
Boys say so. Badges. 

Silver Plated, each, - - - tc. 

Enameled, " -' -. 6c, 

Gold Plated, " - - - 25c. 

Sterling 811ver r " - - 26c. 

.Solid Gold " - . - $140 

* Model OonsUtation, each, - 2c. 

Sample Badge and Model Constitution 

sent for 2c Designs and estimates 

tor badges of all descriptions 

cheerfnlly furnished. 

WM. O. FINOK, Elizabeth, X. J. 



Agents male or female. Send 
for latest catalogue and 
State past experience If anyx 




WANTED : 

special terms. 



Star Mushing Company, 



211 Madison St., 

CHICAGO. 



History and Patriotsm. 

(For Primary and Intermediate Grades,) 



Stories of Colonial Children. 



In writing this little book Dr. Mara L. Pratt has struck the happiest vein. The book 
reads almost like fiction, so ingenious has the author proved herself, in making the 
whole Colonial History of New England revolve around little Peregrine White and 
Oceanus Hopkins — the colonial babies — born upon the Mayflower, and the other little 
children who had their part in those early hardships. Every story has a child for its hero; 
it is the child* s part in the wars and Indian troubles that is portrayed; it is the children 
in the churches that are described; the children at the first Thanksgiving; the children 
•in the quaint costumes and customs of the colonial times. 

Boards. 40 cents. Goth, 50 cents. 



YouNfrFoiiKs Library 
ofChoice Literature 



u 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY < 



{2nd year grade!) 

\\ Stories of Great Men. 

Interesting stories of the lives of Columbus — 
Washington — William Penn— Gen. Putnam — 
and Benjamin Franklin. Every one knows how 
much of interest to children there is in the child* 
hood of these men. These anecdotes have been 
woven together and written in simple discon- 
nected sentences adapted to the last term of first 
year grade or to the second year grade. They 
have been arranged from blackboard readings 
by an experienced primary teacher, and so are 
especially adapted for the grades for which they 
are intended. 

Illus. Bds. Price, 50 cents. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 



For 3rd and 4th Years. 



American History Stories. 



By Mara L. Pratt, Author of Young Folk's Library of American History, Etc. 
Vols. I., II., III., IV. Price, 36 cents each. Cloth, 50 cents. 

USED IN THE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK, BOSTON, BROOKLYN, PITTSBURG, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, MILWAUKEE, NEW HAVEN, HARTFORD, ETC. 



Educational Publishing Co.: — 

I most heartily approve of the Geographical, Historical and Science Readers published by 
your company, as valuable aids in the advanced educational methods being used in our best schools. 

A. G. LAhE, 5*//., Chicago, in. 



Address the nearest office 



Educational Publishing Company, 



68 Fifth Av., 
NEW YORK. 



SO Bromfleld St., 
BOSTON. 



911 Wabash At., 800 Post St., Topeka, 

CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. KANSAS. 
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TRAVEL. 






•OLID 
THROUGH 
TRAINS 



Buffalo and cticago 






SUPS)] 
DINING* 

SLEEPERS, CARS, 

THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 

Between CHICA60, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 

BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION. 
Ticket* to all Points East or West at Lowott Rate*. 

AT OHTOAOO ttaa Depot of the Nickel Plate 

S^it 100 ***? at Swelftta St. Viaduct, oor. 

Twelfth and Clark 8ts. . convenient by street 

car or derated B. R. to any part of the city. 
AT OLBVHLAND all trains stop at Euclid Are. 

and Pearl St. and at Main Passenger Station 

B roadw ay near Cross St. 
AT BUFFALO trains ran Into Union Depot of 

the Brie Railway. "^ 

For rates and other Information consult near. 

est Ticket Agent, or address 

A. W. JOHNSTON. B. F. HORNER. 

Ssn'l Sup't. Qen'l Pass. Aft, 

CLEVELAND. OHIO. 



West Baden and French Lick Springs, 

The Carlsbad of America. 
If. H. McDoel, Frank J. Beet 

Y. P. and Gen. Mgr. Gen. Pass. 

^ City Ticket Office. 

*8S COLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 



— For pleasure, for profit or for health 
the Southern Pacific Company offers to the 
traveler the best facilities for reaching an 
almost infinite variety of desirable loca- 
tions. Through Louisiana, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Mexico and California, the Sunset 
Route winds its way, and its story is a 
living history of the country through 
which it passes. 

Railroads are great educators, the teachers 
of to-day utilize the maps and pamphlets 
issued by the different lines in object lessons 
for their pupils. 

It is said of Abraham Lincoln, "that he 
was never afraid to ask, — never too digni- 
fied to admit that he did not know." If 
you are not informed as to the Sunset Route 
and the territory it traverses, do not be 
u too dignified" to seek such information. 
If a " home seeker '• you are transported 
to the desired spot; if a pleasure seeker 
your journey is prolific in delightful exper- 
iences; if an invalid behold in Southern 
California the nearest approach to "the 
fountain of perpetual youth." 

In winter and in summer California with 
its varied climate, attracts the traveler who 
never wearies of telling of its lakes, its 
valleys and its mountains. The train ser- 
vice of the Southern Pacific is unexcelled 
and in addition to Daily Standard Pullman 
Sleepers tourist sleeping cars are run to San 
Francisco weekly over the Sunset Route. 

It is not the purpose of an article of this 
length to enter into details, as an agency 
of this Company will gladly furnish desired 
information and forward the latest pamph- 
lets descriptive of points reached by this 
route, or application may be made to Edwin 
Hawley, A. G. T. M., L. H. Nutting, E. P. 
A., 349 Broadway, and 1 Battery Place, 
New York, or to E. E. Currier, New 
England Agent, 9 State Street, Boston. 



Twln-8crew Express Steamers. 

From NEW TOBK to PLYMOUTH (London), 

CHKBBOUBG (Paris) and HAHBUBO, 

AND 

Front HAMBURG, rim SOUTHAMPTON (London), 
CflBBSOUBG (Paris) to HEW TOBK. 

Twin "Screw Mall 8ervice 

Between NEW YORK and HAMBURG direct- 



t t h°e LAND £. MIDNIGHT SUN. 

Cruise to NOB WAT. the NOBTH CAPE, and 
8PITZBEB0EN, by the Twin-Screw Express 
Steamer COLUMBIA from Now Tork.JULTS. 
A beautiful itinerary has been arranged. The 
round trip can be made in about 6 weeks. For 
further particulars apply to 



Tel. 2744. 



A. DOITOICR, Sole Agent, 

70 State Street, Boston. 



SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO'S 

"SUNSET ROUTE," 
-i\ Have Removed 

From 848 to 849 Broadway, 

North-west corner of Leonard Street, 
where they will be glad to receive their friends and will be in position to furnish the fullest information as to freight and 

ticket rates to all points in 
TEXAS, NEW AND OLD MEXICO. ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, OREOON, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN 
CHINA, INDIA, AUSTRALIA and AROUND THE WORLD. PAN ' 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., ) -. ~ . kCr . . ,> _. . ^ „ 

" Sunset," " Ogden " and " Shasta " Routes Ncw Orl&uis to San Francisco, Portland and Ogden. 

HOUSTON &TEXAS CENTRAL R. R. ) „ -.. . . . „ . n . . „ . 

SAN ANTONIO & ARKANSAS PASS. R*Y. j To Flshm K * nd Hunting Grounds and all other points in Texas. 
MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R. R. to all points in Mexico City and Old Mexico. 

PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO. \ To Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, India, Australia and Around 

OCCIDENTAL & ORIENTAL S. S. CO.J_ ^ rtje Worli_ AUSinuia » «"* Around 

MORGAN STEAMSHIP LINES, 

EDWIN HAWLEY, A Q. T. Hgr. 
L. H. NUTTINO, E P. Agt., 

S. F. B. MORSE, G. P. & T. A., New Orleans, 



. «~w. j tne world. 

I To New Orleans, New Orleans to Texas, to Florida, Havana, and Central 
) America. 

j 349 Broadway, and No. x Battery Place, (Washington Building^, 
S New York. 

a. La. T. H. GOODMAN, G. P. & T. A., San Francisco, Cal. 



GUNARD LINE. 

Boaton to Liverpool Tin Queenetown. 

From Canard Wharf, East Boston. 

Catalonia May 16 June 90 

8oythla May 90 July 4 

Cephalonla Apr. 18 May 83 June 27 Aug. l 
Cal I la • . .May2 June 6 July 11 Aug. IS 
Pavonla • • May 9 June IB July 18 Aug. 23 
8ERVIA (Special) June 29 Ang.8 

Steamers from New York every Saturday. 

First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin, $8i 
and upwards, according to steamer and location. 
Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland. 

NOTICE. The steamers of this line now come 
alongside the Liverpool Landing Stage, and London 
passengers depart from or arrive at the Riverside 
station on the qnay adjoining. 
«* 1 & r / r 5f*' nft and Pwaee »PP]y to company's office, 
99 State Street. ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent! 



??■* EUROPE? 

H. Gaze «Sb Sons(Ud.) 

The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 184») will send out 

67 Escorted Parties 

of the highest-class. Write for the details. Individ- 
ual Tours Everywhere, and choicest berths on all 
steamship lines. Tourist Gazette— Post Frsx. 
113 Broadway, KT.Y. 
or 901 Washington Ft, Boston ; 25) So. Clark St., 
Chicago ; 1» So. Fifth St., P hiladelphia, 



TEJACHEJRS 

Visiting NEW TOBK will find a Clean, 
Comfortable, Quiet, Home at 

MUler's Hotel, 

39 West 26th Street. 

Patronised and Recommended by Educators from 
allparts of the world. 

Especially adapted to ladles traveling alone or in 
parties. Send for circulars and special rates for 
teachers. 

Charles H. Haynxs, Proprietor. 



The float Invigorating 

SPRING TOURS 

of the day can be had in an ocean voyage 
by the 

Old Dominion Line 



Old Point Comfort, Virginia Beach, 
Richmond, Va., or Washington, D. C. 

Good Meals! Good Appetite! Pleasant Company 

Pure Air! Good Beds! Rest! Quiet! Comfort! 

Invigorated Health of mind and body. 

All these can be seucred by an Ocean trip of too 
miles in the short time of Forty-Eight hours, at the low 
cost of $13.00 Or $I4,00, «" expenses included. 

Send for copy of " PILOT," containing description 
of short and delightful trips. Please mention this 
paper. 

OLD DOMINION 5. S. COMPANY, 

Pier 26, North River, (lew York. 
W. L. Guillaudeu, Vice-Pres. & Traffic Mgr. 



GET RICH! , 

Millions are made by investing tl. per I 
month in Stocks. Send 2 stamps tor partio-l 
ulare.WlXCOX&COMPAJ^Brokers, I 

531 Broadway, New York. 
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